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BOOK  V. 


I  A  S  soon  as  the  king  came  to  York,  which  was  about 
-LX  the  end  of  the  year  1641,  and  found  his  reception 
there  to  be  equal  to  his  expectation,  the  gentry,  and 
men  of  ability  of  that  great  and  populous  county,  (some 
very  few  excepted,)  expressing  great  alacrity  for  his 
majesty's  being  with  them,  and  no  less  sense  of  the 
insolent  proceedings  of  the  parliament ;  whereupon  he 
resolved  to  treat  with  the  two  houses  in  another  manner 
than  he  had  done,  and  to  let  them  clearly  know,  "  that 
as  he  would  deny  them  nothing  that  was  fit  for  them 
to  ask,  so  he  would  yield  to  nothing  that  was  unreason- 
able for  him  to  grant ;  and  that  he  would  have  nothing 
extorted  from  him  that  he  was  not  very  well  inclined  to 
consent  to."  So>  within  few  days  after  his  coming  thither, 
he  sent  a  declaration  (which  he  caused  to  be  printed,  and, 
in  the  frontispiece,  recommended  to  the  consideration 
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of  all  his  loving  subjects)  to  them,  in  answer  to  that 
presented  to  him  at  Nevvmarket  some  days  before :  he 
told  them, 

3  "  That  though  that  declaration  presented  to  him  at  New- 
market from  both  houses  of  parliament  [was]  of  so  strange 
a  nature,  in  respect  of  what  he  expected,  (after  so  many  acts 
of  grace  and  favour  to  his  people,)  and  some  expressions  in 
it  so  diflferent  from  the  usual  language  to  princes,  that  he 
might  well  take  a  very  long  time  to  consider  it ;  yet  the 
clearness  and  uprightness  of  his  conscience  to  God,  and  love 
to  his  subjects,  had  supplied  him  with  a  speedy  answer ;  and 
his  unalterable  affection  to  his  people  prevailed  with  him  to 
suppress  that  passion,  which  might  well  enough  become  him 
upon  such  an  invitation.  He  said,  he  had  considered  his 
answer  of  the  first  of  that  month  at  Theobalds,  which  was 
said  to  have  given  just  cause  of  sorrow  to  his  subjects :  but, 
he  said,  whoever  looked  over  that  message,  (which  was  in 
effect  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  would  not  join  with  them  in  an 
act  which  he  conceived  might  prove  prejudicial  and  dangerous 
to  him  and  the  whole  kingdom,  they  would  make  a  law 
without  him,  and  impose  it  upon  his  people,)  would  not  think 
that  sudden  answer  could  be  excepted  to.  He  said,  he  had 
little  encouragement  to  replies  of  that  nature,  when  he  was 
told  of  how  little  value  his  words  were  Uke  to  be  with  them, 
though  they  came  accompanied  with  all  the  actions  of  love 
and  justice,  (where  there  was  room  for  actions  to  accompany 
them;)  yet  he  could  not  but  disavow  the  having  any  such 
evil  counsel  or  counsellors  about  him,  to  his  knowledge,  as 
were  mentioned  by  them ;  and,  if  any  such  should  be  disco- 
vered, he  would  leave  them  to  the  censure  and  judgment  of 
his  parUament.  In  the  mean  time  he  could  wish,  that  his 
own  immediate  actions,  which  he  did  avow,  and  his  own 
honour,  might  not  be  so  roughly  censured  and  wounded  under 
that  common  style  of  evil  counsellors.  For  his  faithful  and 
zealous  affection  to  the  true  protestant  profession,  and  his 
resolution  to  concur  with  his  parliament  in  any  possible  course 
for  the  propagation  of  it  and  the  suppression  of  popery,  he 
said  he  could  say  no  more  than  he  had  already  expressed 
in  his  declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects,  published  in 
January  last,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council;   in  which 
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he  endeavoured  to  make  as  lively  a  confession  of  himself  in 
that  point  as  he  was  able,  being  most  assured,  that  the 
constant  practice  of  his  life  had  been  answerable  thereunto : 
and  therefore  he  did  rather  expect  a  testimony  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  such  his  zeal  and  piety,  than  those  expressions 
he  met  with  in  that  declaration  of  any  design  of  altering 
religion  in  this  kingdom.  And  he  said,  he  did,  out  of  the 
innocency  of  his  soul,  wish,  that  the  judgments  of  Heaven  might 
be  manifested  upon  those  who  have  or  had  any  such  design. 
3  **  As  for  the  Scots^  troubles,  he  told  them,  he  had  thought 
that  those  unhappy  differences  had  been  wrapped  up  in  per- 
petual silence  by  the  act  of  oblivion ;  which,  being  solemnly 
passed  in  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  stopped  his  own 
mouth  from  any  other  reply,  than  to  shew  his  great  dislike 
for  reviving  the  memory  thereof.  He  said,  if  the  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  so  odious  to  all  Christians,  seemed  to  have  been 
framed  and  maintained  in  England,  or  to  have  any  counte- 
nance from  hence,  he  conjured  both  his  houses  of  parliament, 
and  all  his  loving  subjects  whatsoever,  to  use  all  possible 
means  to  discover  and  find  such  out,  that  he  might  join  in 
the  most  exemplary  vengeance  upon  them  that  could  be 
imagined.  But,  he  told  them,  he  must  think  himself  highly 
and  causelessly  injured  in  his  reputation,  if  any  declaration, 
action,  or  expression  of  the  Irish  rebels,  any  letter  from  the 
count  Bozetti  to  the  papists  for  fasting  and  praying,  or  from 
Tristram  Whetcomb,  of  strange  speeches  uttered  in  Ireland, 
should  beget  any  jealousy  or  misapprehension  in  his  subjects 
of  his  justice,  piety,  and  affection :  it  being  evident  to  all 
understandings,  that  those  mischievous  and  wicked  rebels  are 
not  so  capable  of  great  advantage,  as  by  having  their  false 
discourses  so  far  believed,  as  to  raise  fears  and  jealousies 
to  the  distraction  of  this  kingdom;  the  only  way  to  their 
security.  He  said,  he  could  not  express  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  sufferings  of  his  poor  protestant  subjects  in  that  kingdom, 
than  he  had  done  in  his  often  messages  to  both  houses;  by 
which  he  had  offered,  and  was  still  ready,  to  venture  his  royal 
person  for  their  redemption ;  well  knowing,  that  as  he  was  in 
his  own  interests  more  concerned  in  them,  so  he  was  to  make 
a  strict  account  to  Almighty  God  for  any  neglect  of  his  duty,  or 
their  preservation. 

b2 


4  *'  For  the  manifold  atteiaipta  to  provoke  hid  late  army,  and 
the  amiy  of  the  8coU,  and  to  raise  a  faction  in  tlie  city  of 
London,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  if  it  were  said  ae 
rehtting  to  hini,  he  ooald  not  without  great  indignation  suffer 
hiiuscli'  to  be  roproaelied  to  have  intended  the  leaat  force 
or  threatening  to  his  parliament ;  as  the  being  privy  to  tlie 
bringing  up  of  the  army  would  imply,  ^Vhereas,  he  called 
God  to  witnees,  ho  never  had  any  such  thought,  or  knew 
of  any  sueh  resolution  concerning  his  late  array.  For  the 
petition  eliewed  to  him  by  captain  Leg,  he  said,  he  well 
remembered  the  same,  and  the  occasion  of  that  conference. 
Captain  Leg  being  lately  eome  out  of  the  north,  and  n^pairing 
to  him  at  Whitehall,  his  majesty  asked  him  of  the  state  of 
his  army ;  and,  after  some  relation  of  it,  he  told  his  niaje&ty, 
tliat  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the  army  had  a  mind 
to  petition  the  pai-hamcnt,  as  others  of  his  people  had  done, 
and  shewed  him  the  oopy  of  a  petition ;  which  he  read,  and 
finding  it  to  be  very  humble,  desiring  the  parliament  might 
receive  no  interruption  in  the  refonnation  of  the  church  and 
etate  to  the  model  of  queen  Elimbetir®  days,  his  majesty 
told  him  that  he  saw  no  harm  in  it;  whereupon  captain 
Leg  readied,  tliat  he  believed  all  the  officers  of  the  anny 
would  like  it;  only,  he  thought,  sir  Jacob  Ashley  would  be 
unwilling  to  sign  it,  out  of  fear  that  it  might  displease  liim. 
His  mfijcsty  then  read  the  petition  over  again  ;  and  observing 
nothing  in  matter  or  form  ho  conceived  could  pombly  give 
just  cause  of  offence,  he  deHvei'ed  it  to  him  again,  bidding  him 
give  it  to  sir  Jacob  Ashley,  for  who^e  satisfaction  he  writ  C*  R, 
upon  it,  to  testify  his  approbation ;  and  he  wished  that  the 
petition  might  be  seen  and  published,  antt  then  he  believed  it 
would  appear  no  dangerous  one,  nor  a  just  ground  for  the  least 
jealousy  or  misiippiThension- 

5  "  For  Mr.  Jermyn,  he  said,  it  was  well  known  that  he  \\m 
gone  from  Whitehall  before  ho  received  the  desire  of  both 
houses  for  the  rcatraint  of  Ids  servants ;  neither  returned 
he  thither,  or  parsed  over  by  any  waiTant  granted  by  him 
after  that  time*  For  the  breach  of  privilege  in  the  accusation 
of  the  lord  Kimboltoiu  and  the  five  membere  of  the  house  of 
conunons,  he  told  theni»  he  thought^  he  had  given  so  ample 
satisfaction  in  his  several  messages  to  that  purpose,  that  it 
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should  have  been  no  more  pressed  against  him ;  being  con- 
fident, if  the  breach  of  privilege  had  been  greater  than  ever 
had  been  before  offered,  his  acknowledgment  and  retractation 
had  been  greater  than  ever  king  had  given :  besides  the  not 
examining  how  many  of  his  privileges  had  been  invaded  in 
defence  and  vindication  of  the  other.  And  therefore  he  hoped 
his  true  and  earnest  protestation  in  his  answer  to  their  order 
concerning  the  miUtia  ttrould  so  far  have  satisfied  them  of 
his  intentions  then,  that  they  would  no  more  have  entertained 
any  imagination  of  any  other  design  than  he  there  expressed. 
IJut  why  the  listing  so  many  officers,  and  entertaining  them 
at  Whitehall,  should  be  misconstrued,  he  said,  he  much  mar- 
velled, when  it  was  notoriously  known  the  tumults  about  West- 
minster were  so  great,  and  their  demeanour  so  scandalous  and 
seditious,  that  he  had  good  cause  to  suppose  his  own  person, 
and  those  of  his  wife  and  children,  to  be  in  apparent  danger ; 
and  therefore  he  had  great  reason  to  appoint  a  guard  about 
him,  and  to  accept  the  dutiful  tender  of  the  services  of  any  of 
his  loving  subjects,  which  was  all  he  did  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
inns  of  court. 
6  '-'•  For  the  lord  Digby,  he  assured  them  in  the  word  of  a 
king,  that  he  had  his  warrant  to  pass  the  seas,  and  had  left 
his  court,  before  ever  he  heard  of  the  vote  of  the  house  of 
commons,  or  had  any  cause  to  imagine  that  his  absence  would 
have  been  excepted  against.  What  their  advertisements  were 
from  Rome^  Venice,  Paris,  and  other  parts,  or  what  the  pope'*8 
nuncio  soUoits  the  kings  of  France  or  Spain  to  do,  or  from 
what  persons  such  informations  come  to  them,  or  how  the 
credit  and  reputation  of  such  persons  had  been  sifted  and 
examined,  he  said,  he  knew  not ;  but  was  confident,  no  sober 
honest  man  in  his  kingdoms  could  believe,  that  he  was  so 
desperate,  or  so  senseless,  to  entertain  such  designs^  as  would 
not  only  bury  this  his  kingdom  in  sudden  distraction  and 
ruin,  but  bis  own  name  and  posterity  in  perpetual  scorn  and 
infamy.  And  therefore,  he  said,  he  could  have  wished  in 
matters  of  so  high  and  tender  a  nature,  wherewith  the  minds 
of  his  good  subjects  must  needs  be  startled,  all  the  expressions 
had  been  so  plain  and  easy,  that  nothing  might  stick  with  them 
that  reflected  upon  his  majesty :  since  they  thought  fit  to 
publish  it  at  all. 
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7  "  And  having  now  dealt  thus  plainly  and  freely  with  them, 
by  way  of  answer  to  the  particular  grounds  of  their  feara, 
he  said,  he  hoped,  upon  a  due  consideration  and  weighing  of 
both  together,  they  would  not  find  the  grounds  to  be  of  that 
moment  to  beget,  or  longer  to  continue,  a  misunderstanding 
between  them ;  or  force  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
use  of  any  other  power  than  what  the  law  had  given  them ; 
the  which  he  always  intended  should  bo  the  measure  of  hii 
OT^TJ  power,  and  expected  it  should  be  the  rule  of  lus  subjects* 
obedienco, 

8  "  Concerning  his  own  fears  and  jealousies,  as  he  had  no 
intention  of  accusing  them,  so  he  said,  he  was  sure  no  words 
spoken  by  him  on  the  sudden  at  Theobalds  would  bear  that 
interpretation.  He  had  said,  for  his  residence  near  them,  he 
wished  it  might  be  so  safe  and  honourable,  tliat  he  had  no 
cause  to  absent  himself  from  Whitehall ;  and  how  that  could 
be  a  breach  of  privilege  of  parliament  lie  could  not  understand. 
He  said,  he  had  explained  hm  meaning  in  his  answer  at  New- 
market, at  the  presentation  of  that  declai-ation,  concerning  the 
printed  seditious  pamphlets  and  sermons,  and  the  great  tumults 
at  ^Vestminster :  and  he  said,  he  must  appeal  to  them  and 
all  the  world,  whether  he  might  not  justly  suppose  himself 
in  danger  of  either.  And  if  ho  were  now  at  Whitehall,  he 
asked  them,  what  security  he  had,  that  the  like  should  not 
be  figain  £  especially  if  any  delinquents  of  that  nature  had 
been  apprehended  by  the  ministers  of  justice,  and  had  been 
rescued  by  the  i>eople,  and  so  as  yet  had  escaped  unpunished. 
He  told  them,  if  they  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  the  seditious 
words  used  in,  and  the  circumstances  of  those  tumults,  and 
would  appoint  soma  way  for  the  exatnination  of  them,  he 
would  require  some  of  his  learned  council  to  attend  with  such 
evidence  as  might  satisfy  them  ;  and  till  that  were  done,  or 
some  other  course  should  be  taken  for  his  security,  he  said, 
they  could  not  with  reason  wonder  that  he  intended  not  to  be 
where  he  most  desired  to  be, 

9  "  He  asked  them,  whether  there  could  yet  want  evidence 
of  his  hearty  and  importunate  desire  to  join  with  his  parlia- 
ment, and  all  his  faithful  subjects,  in  defence  of  the  religion 
and  public  good  of  the  kingdom  I  Whether  he  had  given 
them  no  other  earnest  but  words,  to  secure  them  of  those 
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desires!  He  told  them  the  very  remonstrance  of  the  honse 
of  commons  (published  in  November  last)  of  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  allowed  him  a  more  real  testimony  of  his  good  afifec- 
tions  than  words ;  that  remonstrance  valued  his  acts  of  grace 
and  justice  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  it  declared  the  kingdom 
to  be  then  a  gainer,  though  it  had  charged  itself,  by  bills  of 
subsidies  and  poU-money,  with  the  levy  of  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  besides  the  contracting  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  more  to  his  subjects  of  Scotland. 
He  asked  them,  whether  the  bills  for  the  triennial  parliament, 
for  relinquishing  his  title  of  imposing  upon  merchandise,  and 
power  of  pressing  of  soldiers,  for  the  taking  away  the  star- 
chamber  and  high-commission  courts,  for  the  regulating  the 
council-table,  were  but  words  ?  whether  the  bills  for  the  forests, 
the  stannary  courts,  the  clerk  of  the  market,  and  the  taking 
away  the  votes  of  bishops  out  of  the  lords^  house,  were  but 
words  ?  Lastly,  what  greater  earnest  of  his  trust  and  reliance 
on  his  parliament  he  could  give,  than  the  passing  the  bill 
for  the  continuance  of  this  present  parliament  ?  the  length  of 
which,  he  said,  he  hoped,  would  never  alter  the  nature  of 
parliaments  and  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom ;  or  invite 
his  subjects  so  much  to  abuse  his  confidence,  as  to  esteem 
any  thing  fit  for  this  parliament  to  do,  which  were  not  fit,  if 
it  were  in  his  power  to  dissolve  it  to-morrow.  And  after  all 
these  and  many  other  acts  of  grace  on  his  part,  that  he 
might  be  sure  of  a  perfect  reconciliation  between  him  and 
all  his  subjects,  he  had  offered,  and  was  still  ready  to  grant, 
a  free  and  general  pardon,  as  ample  as  themselves  should 
think  fit.  Now  if  those  were  not  real  expressions  of  the 
affections  of  his  soul  for  the  public  good  of  his  kingdom,  he  said 
he  must  confess  that  he  wanted  skill  to  manifest  them. 
10  "  To  conclude  :  although  he  thought  his  answer  already  full 
to  that  point  concerning  his  return  to  London,  he  told  them, 
that  he  was  willing  to  declare,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
matter  of  so  great  weight,  as  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
this  kingdom  and  to  his  own  inclinations  and  desires,  that  if  all 
he  could  say  or  do  could  raise  a  mutual  confidence,  (the  only 
way,  with  Grod'*s  blessing,  to  make  them  all  happy,)  and,  by  their 
encouragement,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  government  of  the 
city  of  London,  might  recover  some  life  for  hie  security;  he 
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would  overtake  their  desires,  and  be  as  soon  with  them  as 
they  could  wish.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  be  sure  that 
neither  the  business  of  Ireland,  or  any  other  advantage  for  this 
kingdom,  should  suffer  through  his  default,  or  by  his  absence ;  he 
being  so  far  from  repenting  the  acts  of  his  justice  and  grace  which 
he  had  already  performed  to  his  people,  that,  he  said,  he  should 
with  the  same  alacrity  be  still  ready  to  add  such  new  ones,  as  might 
best  advance  the  peace,  honour,  and  prosperity  of  this  nation.*" 

II  They  who  now  read  this  declaration,  and  remember 
only  the  insolent  and  undutiful  expressions  in  that 
declaration  to  which  this  was  an  answer,  and  the  more 
insolent  and  seditious  actions  which  preceded,  accom- 
panied, and  attended  it,  may  think  that  the  style  was  not 
answerable  to  the  provocation,  nor  princely  enough  for 
such  a  contest ;  and  may  believe,  that  if  his  majesty 
liad  then  expressed  himself  with  more  indignation  for 
what  he  had  suffered,  and  more  resolution  ''  that  he 
would  no  more  endure  those  sufferings,"  they  who  were 
not  yet  grown  to  the  hardiness  of  avowing  the  contempt 
of  the  king  (and  most  of  them  having  designs  to  be  great 
with  and  by  him  whom  they  provoked)  would  sooner 
have  been  checked,  and  recovered  their  loyalty  and 
obedience.  But  they  again,  who  consider  and  remember 
that  conjuncture  of  time,  the  incredible  disadvantage  his 
majesty  suffered  by  the  misunderstanding  of  his  going  to 
the  house  of  commons,  and  by  the  popular  mistake  of 
privilege  of  parliament,  and  consequently  of  the  breach 
of  those  privileges  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  great 
height  and  reputation  the  factious  party  had  arrived 
to,  the  stratagems  they  used,  and  the  infusions  they 
made  into  the  people,  "  of  the  king's  disinclination  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  ;"  and  especially,  "  that  he  had 
consented  to  all  those  excellent  laws  made  this  par- 
liament (of  which  the  people  were  possessed)  very  un- 
willingly, and  meant  to  avoid  them  :  that  the  queen 
had  an  irreconcilable  hatred   to  the  religion  professed, 
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and  to  the  whole  nation,  and  that  her  power  was  unques- 
tionable :  that  there  was  a  design  to  send  the  prince 
beyond  the  seas,  and  to  marry  him  to  some  papist :" 
above  all,  (which  the  principal  of  them,  with  wonderful 
confidence,  in  all  places  avowed  to  be  true,)  "  that  the 
rebellion  In  Ireland  was  fomented,  and  countenanced 
at  least,  by  the  queen,  that  good  terms  might  be  got 
for  the  catholics  in  England :"  I  say,  whoever  remembers 
this,  and,  that  though  it  might  be  presumed  that  the 
exorbitancy  of  the  parliament  might  be  very  offensive 
to  some  sober  and  discerning  men,  yet  his  majesty  had 
no  reason  to  presume  of  their  eminent  and  vehement 
zeal  on  his  behalf,  since  he  saw  all  those  (two  or  three 
only  excepted)  from  whom  he  might  challenge  the  duty 
and  faith  of  servants  usque  ad  aras^  and  for  whose  sake 
he  had  undergone  many  difficulties,  either  totally  aliened 
from  his  service,  and  engaged  against  him,  or,  like  men 
in  a  trance,  unapplicable  to  it :  he  vdW  conclude  that  it 
concerned  his  majesty,  by  all  gentleness  and  condescen- 
sion, to  undeceive  and  recover  men  to  their  sobriety  and 
understanding,  before  he  could  hope  to  make  them  ap- 
prehensive of  their  own  duty,  or  the  reverence  that  was 
due  to  him ;  and  therefore,  that  he  was  to  descend  to  all 
poasible  arts  and  means  to  that  puq)ose,  it  being  very 
evident,  that  men  would  no  sooner  discern  his  princely 
justice  and  clemency,  than  they  must  be  sensible  of  the 
indignities  which  were  offered  to  him,  and  incensed 
against  those  who  were  the  authors  of  them. 
12  And  the  truth  is,  (which  I  speak  knowingly,)  at  that 
time,  the  king's  resolution  was  to  shelter  himself  wholly 
under  the  law;  to  grant  any  thing  that  by  the  law  he 
was  obliged  to  grant ;  and  to  deny  what  by  the  law  was 
in  his  own  power,  and  which  he  found  inconvenient  to 
consent  to ;  and  to  oppose  and  punish  any  extravagant 
attempt  by  the  force  and  power  of  the  law,  presuming 
that  the  king  and  the  law  together  would  have  been 
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Strong  enough  for  any  encounter  that  could  happen  ; 
and  that  the  law  was  so  sensible  a  thing,  that  the  people 
would  easily  perceive  who  endeavoured  to  preserve,  and 
who  to  supprc!3s  it,  and  dispose  themselves  accordingly. 

13  The  day  before  this  answer  of  his  majesty  came  to 
them,  though  they  knew  they  should  speedily  receive 
it,  lest  somewhat  in  it  might  answer,  and  so  prevent 
some  other  scandals  they  had  a  mind  to  lay  to  his 
majesty  s  charge,  they  sent  a  petition  to  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  lortls  and  commons,  upon  occasion  of  the 
short  cursory  speech  he  made  to  their  committee,  (wlrich 
is  before  mentioned,)  at  the  delivery  of  their  declaration 
at  NeTiTnarkets  in  which  they  told  him, 

14  *'  That  the  lords  and  comraoas  in  parliament  could  not 
conceive,  that  that  declaration,  which  he  received  from  them 
at  Ne\Mnarket,  was  such  as  did  dcsenx*  that  censure  his  majesty 
was  pleased  to  lay  upon  them  in  that  speech  which  his  majesty 
made  to  their  committee;  their  address  tliorein,  being  accom- 
panied with  plainnesa,  humility,  and  faithfulnegpj,  they  thought 
more  proper  for  the  removing  the  distraction  of  the  kingdom, 
than  if  they  had  then  proceeded  according  to  his  message  of 
tho  twentieth  of  January ;  hy  which  he  was  pleased  to  desire, 
that  they  ivould  declare  what  they  intended  to  do  for  his 
majesty,  and  what  they  expected  to  be  done  for  themselves  ; 
in  both  which,  they  said,  they  had  been  very  much  hindered  by 
his  majesty'^s  denial  to  secure  them  and  the  whole  kingdom,  by 
disposing  the  railitia  as  they  had  divers  times  most  humbly 
petitioned.  And  yet,  they  said,  they  had  not  been  altogether 
negligent  of  either,  having  lately  made  good  proceedings  in 
preparing  a  book  of  rates,  to  be  passed  in  a  bill  of  tonuago  and 
poundage-^  and  likewise  the  most  material  heads  of  those  humble 
desires  which  they  intended  to  make  to  his  majesty  for  the  good 
and  contentment  of  his  majesty  and  his  people;  but  none  of 
these  could  be  perfected  before  the  kingdom  be  put  in  safety,  by 
settling  the  militia :  and  until  his  majesty  should  bo  pleased  to 
concur  w^th  his  parliament  in  those  necessarj*  things,  they  held 
it  impossible  for  his  majesty  to  give  the  world  or  hia  people  such 
satisfaction  concerning  the  fears  and  jealousies  which  they  had 
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expressed,  as  they  hoped  his  majesty  had  already  received 
touching  that  exception  which  he  was  pleased  to  take  to 
Mr.  Pym'*s  speech.  As  for  his  majesty'^s  fears  and  doubts, 
the  ground  whereof  was  from  seditious  pamphlets  and  sermons, 
they  said,  they  should  be  as  careful  to  endeavour  the  removal 
[of  them],  as  soon  as  they  should  understand  what  pamphlets 
and  sermons  were  by  his  majesty  intended,  as  they  had  been 
to  prevent  all  dangerous  tumults.  And  if  any  extraordinary 
concourse  of  people  out  of  the  city  to  Westminster  had  the  face 
and  show  of  tumult  and  danger,  in  his  majesty'^s  apprehension, 
it  would  appear  to  be  caused  by  his  majesty'^s  denial  of  such  a 
guard  to  his  parliament  as  they  might  have  cause  to  confide  in ; 
and  by  taking  into  Whitehall  such  a  guard  for  himself  as  gave 
just  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  parliament,  and  of  terror  and 
offence  to  his  people.  They  told  him,  they  sought  nothing  but 
his  majesty'^s  honour,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  king- 
doms ;  and  that  they  were  heartily  sorry  they  had  such  plentiful 
matter  [for]  an  answer  to  that  question,  whether  his  majesty 
had  violated  their  laws  ?  They  besought  his  majesty  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  as  it  was  in  a  great 
part  managed  by  his  ministers  before  the  beginning  of  this  par- 
liament, consisted  of  many  continued  and  multiplied  acts  of 
violation  of  laws;  the  wounds  whereof  were  scarcely  healed, 
when  the  extremity  of  all  those  violations  was  far  exceeded  by 
the  late  strange  and  unheard  of  breach  of  their  laws  in  the 
accusation  of  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five  members  of 
the  commons'*  house,  and  in  the  proceedings  thereupon;  for 
which  they  had  yet  received  no  full  satisfaction. 

15  "  To  his  majesty'^s  next  question,  whether  he  had  denied  any 
bill  for  the  ease  and  security  of  his  subjects !  they  wished  they 
could  stop  in  the  midst  of  their  answer ;  that  with  much  thank- 
fulness they  acknowledged,  that  his  majesty  had  passed  many 
good  bills  full  of  contentment  and  advantage  to  his  people :  but 
truth  and  necessity  enforced  them  to  add  this,  that,  even  in  or 
about  the  time  of  passing  those  bills,  some  design  or  other  had 
been  on  foot,  which  if  it  had  taken  effect  would  not  only  have 
deprived  them  of  the  fruit  of  those  bills,  but  have  reduced  them 
to  a  worse  condition  of  confusion  than  that  wherein  the  parlia- 
ment found  them. 

16  ^^  And  if  his  majesty  had  asked  them  the  third  question  in- 
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timated  in  that  speech,  what  they  had  done  for  him  \  they  told 
him,  their  answer  would  have  been  much  more  easy  ;  that  they 
had  paid  two  armies  with  which  the  kingdom  was  burdened  the 
last  year,  and  had  undergone  the  charge  of  the  war  in  Ireland 
at  this  time,  when,  through  many  other  excessive  charges  and 
pressures,  whereby  his  subjects  had  been  exhausted,  and  the 
stock  of  the  kingdom  very  much  diminished ;  which  great  mis- 
chiefs, and  the  charges  thereupon  ensuing,  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  evil  counsels  so  powerful  with  his  majesty,  and  would 
cost  this  kingdom  more  than  two  millions  ;  all  which,  in  justice, 
ought  to  have  been  borne  by  his  majesty.        * 

17  ^^  As  for  that  free  and  general  pardon  his  majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  offer,  they  said,  it  could  be  no  security  to  their  fears 
and  jealousies,  for  which  his  majesty  seemed  to  propound  it ; 
because  they  arose  not  from  any  guilt  of  their  ohti  actions,  but 
from  the  evil  designs  and  attem[>ts  of  others. 

18  ^^  To  that  their  humble  answer  to  that  speech,  they  desired  to 
add  an  information,  which  they  lately  received  i'rom  tiie  deputy 
governor  of  the  merchant  adventurers  at  Botterdam  in  Holland, 
that  an  unknown  person,  appertaining  to  the  lord  Digby,  did 
lately  solicit  one  James  Henly,  a  mariner,  to  go  to  Ekinore,  and 
to  take  charge  of  a  ship  in  the  fleet  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
there  prepared ;  which  he  should  conduct  to  Hull.  In  which 
fleet  likewise,  he  said,  a  great  army  was  to  be  transported :  and 
although  they  were  not  apt  to  give  credit  to  informations  of  that 
nature,  yet  they  could  not  altogether  think  it  fit  to  be  n^lected ; 
but  that  it  might  justly  add  somewhat  to  the  weight  of  their 
fears  and  jealousies,  considering  with  what  circumstances  it  was 
accompanied ;  with  the  lord  Digby's  precedent  expressions  in  his 
letter  to  her  majesty,  and  sir  Lewis  Dives;  and  his  majesty'^s 
succeeding  course  of  ^/withdrawing  himself  northward  from  his 
parliament,  in  a  manner  very  suitable  and  correspondent  to  that 
evil  counsel ;  which,  they  doubted,  would  make  much  deeper  im- 
pression in  the  generality  of  his  people :  and  therefore  they  most 
humbly  advised  and  besought  his  majesty,  for  the  procuring  and 
settling  the  confidence  of  his  parliament  and  all  his  subjects, 
and  for  the  other  important  reasons  concerning  the  recovery  of 
Ireland,  and  securing  this  kingdom,  wliich  had  been  formerly 
presented  to  him,  he  would  be  graciously  pleased,  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  to  return  to  those  part«,  and  to  close  with  the 
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counsel'  lUid  desire  of  his  parliament ;  where  he  should  find  their 
dutiful^  affections  and  endeavours  ready  to  attend  his  majesty 
with  quch  entertainment,  as  should  not  only  give  him  just  cause 
of  security  in  their  faithfulness,  but  other  manifold  evidences  of 
their  earnest  intentions  and  endeavours  to  advance  his  majesty'^s 
service,  honour,  and  contentment ;  and  to  establish  it  upon 
the  sure  foundation  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all  his 
kingdoms.*" 

«9  This,  which  they  called  a  petition,  being  presented  to 
the  king,  his  majesty  immediately  returned,  by  the  same 
messengers,  his  answer  in  these  words : 

20  **  If  you  would  have  had  the  patience  to  have  expected  our 
answer  to  your  last  declaration,  (which,  considering  the  nature 
of  it,  hath  not  been  long  in  coming,)  we  believe  you  would  have 
saved  yourselves  the  labour  of  saying  much  of  this  message. 
And  we  could  wish  that  our  privileges  on  all  parts  were  so 
stated,  that  this  way  of  correspondency  might  be  preserved  with 
that  freedom  which  hath  been  used  of  old.  For  we  must  tell 
you,  that  if  you  may  ask  any  thing  of  us  by  message  or  petition, 
and  in  what  language  (how  unusual  soever)  you  think  fit ;  and 
we  must  neither  deny  the  thing  you  ask,  nor  give  a  reason  why 
we  cannot  grant  it,  without  being  taxed  of  breaking  your  pri- 
vileges, or  being  counselled  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  and  favourers  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  (for 
we  have  seen  your  printed  votes  upon  our  message  from  Hunt- 
ington,) you  will  reduce  all  our  answers  hereafter  into  a  very 
little  room ;  in  plain  English,  it  is  to  take  away  the  freedom  f>f 
our  vote  i  which,  were  we  but  a  subject,  were  high  injustice  ; 
but  being  your  king,  we  leave  all  the  world  to  judge  what  it  is. 

21  "  Is  this  the  way  to  compose  all  misunderstandings  i  we 
thought  we  shewed  you  one,  by  our  message  of  the  twentieth  of 
January;  if  you  have  a  bettor  or  readier,  we  shall  willingly 
hearken  to  it,  for  hitherto  you  have  shewed  us  none.  But  why 
the  refusal  to  consent  to  your  order,  which  you  call  a  denial  of 
the  militia,  should  be  any  interruption  to  it,  we  cannot  under- 
stand. For  the  militia,  which  we  always  thought  necessary  to 
be  settled,  we  never  denied  the  thing;  (as  we  told  you  in  our 
answer  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  to  the  petition  of  the 
house  of  commons ;)  for  we  accepted  the  persons,  except  for 
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iome  use,  is'  not  fit  to  be  granted,  should  be  any  excuse  for  so 
dangerous  [a]  concourse  of  people ;  which,  not  only  in  our  ap- 
prehension^ but,  we  believe,  in  tho  interpretation  of  [the]  law 
itaelf^  hath  b^en  always  held  most  tumultuous  and  seditious. 
And  we  must  wouder,  what,  and  whence  come  the  instructions 
and  iDformations,  that  those  people  have,  who  can  so  easily 
think  themselves  obliged  by  the  protestation  to  assemble  in  euch 
a  manner  for  the  defence  of  privilegeg,  which  cannot  be  so 
clearly  known  to  any  of  them,  and  so  negligently  pass  over  the 
consideration  and  defence  of  our  rights,  so  beneficial  and  ne- 
oee^arj^  for  themselves,  and  scarce  unkno^ii  to  any  of  them ; 
which  by  their  oatha  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  even  by 
the  same  pi-otestation,  they  are  at  leai^t  equally  obliged  to 
defend.  And  what  interruptions  such  kind  of  assemblies  may 
be  to  the  freedom  of  future  parliatnents,  {if  not  seasonably  die- 
eountenaoced  and  euppressei)  we  must  advise  you  to  consider ; 
aa  likewise,  whether  both  our  rights  and  powers  may  not  by 
jadi  m^ma  be  usurped  by  hands  not  trusted  by  the  constitution 
of  this  kingdom*  For  our  guard,  we  refer  you  to  our  answer  to 
your  deelamtion. 
H  "By  that  question  of  viokting  your  laws,  by  which  we 
endeavoured  to  express  our  care  and  resolution  to  observe  them, 
we  did  not  expect  you  would  have  been  invited  to  have  looked 
back  §0  many  years,  for  which  you  have  had  so  ample  repara- 
tion ;  neither  looked  we  to  have  been  reproached  with  the 
actions  of  our  ministers  then  against  the  laws,  whilst  \^'e  express 
eo  great  a  zeal  for  the  present  defence  of  them ;  it  being  our 
resolution,  upon  observation  of  the  mischief  which  then  grew  by 
arbitrary  power,  (though  made  plausible  to  us  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  necessity  and  imminent  danger ;  and  take  you  heed^ 
yott  faU  not  into  the  same  error  upon  the  same  suggestions,) 
liereafter  to  keep  the  rule  ourself,  and  to  our  power  require  the 
flame  from  all  others*  But  above  all,  we  must  be  most  sensible 
of  what  you  cast  upon  us  for  requital  of  those  good  bills  you 
cannot  deny.  We  have  denied  any  such  design ;  and  as  God 
Ahmghty  must  judge  in  that  point  between  us,  who  knows  our 
upright  intentions  at  the  passing  those  kws,  so  in  the  mean 
time  we  defy  the  Devil  to  prove,  that  there  was  any  design 
(with  our  knowledge  or  privity)  in  or  about  the  time  of  passing 
those  bills,  that,  had  it  taken  effect,  could  have  deprived  our 
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wiAjttU  of  tlie  frsit  of  tlKm.     And  tben€ate  we  deonnd  fiill 
wefmmUtm  in  this  p6iaL  thai  we  nokj  be  ekttred  in  tlie  m^n  of 
•■  the  wvffid.  and  ehieAr  in  tlie  eyes  of  our  loving  onbiectSr  from 
flo  not«*iooi  nad  £dse  an  impmatioB  a»  thii  w. 
^     **  We  are  far  from  denrinr  what  too  have  done ;   for  we 
acknowledge  the  eharge  oar  people  have  metained  in  keefw^ 
the  two  armiea,  and  in  relieni^  Ireland ;  of  which  we  are  so 
•eMiUe,  that,  in  lejeard  of  those  great  bnideDs  om*  people  haTe 
mdergone.  we  have,  and  do  patientlr  sofiier  those  extreme  per- 
sonal wanta,  as  our  predeeesson  haie  been  seldom  pot  to, 
father  than  we  woold  f^ess  upon  them ;  which  we  hope  m  time 
wiD  be  oofiffidered  on  voor  parts. 
26     ^^  In  oor  ofier  of  a  general  pardon,  oar  intent  was  to  compose 
and  secure  the  general  condition  of  oar  sobjects,  conceiTing  that 
in  these  times  of  great  distractions  the  good  laws  of  the  famd 
have  not  been  enoogh  obserred :  bat  it  is  a  strange  world,  when 
princes^  proffered  &Toars  are  coanted  reproaches:  yet  if  vou 
like  not  this  our  offer,  we  haire  done, 
ly     ^  Concerning  anj  diseoarses  of  foreign  forces,  though  we  have 
giren  vou  a  full  answer  in  ours  to  your  last  declaration,  jret  we 
must  tell  yon,  we  have  neither  so  iD  an  opinion  of  oor  own 
merit,  or  the  affections  of  our  good  subjects,  ais  to  think  ourself 
in  need  of  any  foreign  force  to  preserve  us  from  oppression ;  and 
we  shall  not  need  for  any  oth^*  purpose:  but  are  confident, 
through  6od*s  providence,  not  to  want  the  good  wishes  and 
assistance  of  the  whde  kingdom,  bring  resolved  to  build  upon 
that  sure  foundation,  the  law  of  the  land :  and  we  take  it  very 
ill,  that  any  general  discourses  between  an  unknown  person  and 
a  mariner,  or  inferences  upon  letters,  should  be  able  to  prevail 
in  matters  so  improbable  in  themselves  and  scandalous  to  us ; 
for  which  we  cannot  but  likewise  ask  reparation,  not  only  for 
the  vindicating  of  our  own  honour,  but  also  thereby  to  settle  the 
minds  of  our  subjects,  whose  fears  and  jealousies  would  soon 
vanish,  were  they  not  fed  and  maintained  by  such  false  and 
malicious  rumours  as  these. 
^g     "  For  our  return  to  our  parliament,  we  have  given  you  a  full 
answer  in  ours  to  your  declaration ;  and  you  ought  to  look  on 
us  as  not  gone,  but  driven  (we  say  not  by  you,  yet)  from  you. 
And  if  it  be  not  so  easy  for  you  to  make  our  residence  in 
London  so  safe  as  we  could  desire,  we  are  and  will  be  contented. 
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that  our  pariiament  be  adjourned  to  such  a  place  where  we  may 
be  fitly  and  safely  with  you.  For  though  we  are  not  pleased  to 
be  at  this  distance,  yet  ye  are  not  to  expect  our  presence,  until 
ye  shall  both  secure  us  concerning  our  just  apprehensions  of 
tumultuary  insolences,  and  likewise  give  us  satisfaction  for  those 
insupportable  and  insolent  scandals  that  are  raised  upon  us. 

29  "  To  conclude :  as  we  have  or  shall  not  refuse  any  way  agree- 
able to  justice  or  honour  which  shall  be  offered  to  us  for  the 
begetting  a  right  understanding  between  us  ;  so  we  are  resolved 
that  no  straits  or  necessities  to  which  we  may  be  driven  shall 
ever  compel  us  to  do  that,  which  the  reason  and  understanding 
that  (rod  hath  given  us,  and  our  honour  and  interest,  with 
which  God  hath  trusted  us  for  the  good  of  our  posterity  and 
kingdoms,  shall  render  unpleasant  and  grievous  to  us.  And  we 
assure  you,  that  how  meanly  soever  you  are  pleased  to  value  the 
discharge  of  our  public  duty,  we  are  so  conscious  to  ourself  of 
having  done  our  part  since  this  parliament,  that,  in  whatsoever 
condition  we  now  stand,  we  are  confident  of  the  continued  pro- 
tection from  Almighty  Gk>d,  and  the  constant  gratitude,  obedi- 
ence, and  affection  from  our  people.  And  we  shall  trust  God 
mth  aUr 

30  These  quick  answers  from  the  king  gave  them  very 
much  trouble,  and  made  it  evident  to  them  that  he 
would  be  no  more  swaggered  into  concessions  that  he 
thought  unrea^nable,  or  persuaded  to  them  upon  general 
promises,  or  an  implicit  confidence  in  their  fiiture  mo- 
desty ;  but  that  he  demanded  reparation  for  the  breach 
of  his  privileges,  and  so  fought  with  them  with  their 
own  weapons,  troubled  them  much  more ;  apprehending 
that,  in  a  short  time,  the  people  might  be  persuaded  to 
believe,  that  the  king  was  in  the  right,  and  had  not  been 
well  dealt  with:  and  though  some  few,  who  thought 
themselves  too  far  engaged  to  retire,  were  glad  of  the 
sharpness  of  these  paper  skirmishes,  which  they  believed 
made  the  wound  still  vrider,  and  more  incurable ;  yet 
the  major  part,  which  had  been  induced  to  join  with 
them  out  of  confidence  that  the  king  would  yield,  and 
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that  their  boldness  and  importunity  in  asking  would 
prevail  with  his  majesty  to  consent,  wished  themselves 
fairly  unentangled:  and  I  have  heard  many  of  the 
fiercest  concurrers,  and  who  have  ever  since  kept  them 
company,  at  that  time  profess,  "  that  if  any  expedient 
might  be  found  to  reconcile  the  present  difference  about 
the  militia,  they  would  no  more  adventure  upon  de- 
mands of  the  like  nature :"  and  the  earl  of  Essex  himself 
was  startled,  and  confessed  to  his  friends,  "  that  he 
desired  a  more  moderate  proceeding  should  be  in  par- 
liament; and  that  the  king,  who  had  given  so  much, 
should  receive  some  satisfaction."  But  those  of  the 
court  who  thought  their  faults  to  their  master  most  un- 
pardonable, could  not  endure  that  he,  being  the  youngest 
courtier,  should  be  the  eldest  convert ;  and  therefore,  by 
repeating  what  the  king  and  queen  had  said  of  him 
heretofore,  and  by  fresh  intelligence,  which  they  pro- 
cured from  York,  of  what  the  king  then  thought  of 
him,  they  persuaded  him,  "  that  his  condition  was  too 
desperate  to  recede :"  and  all  men  were  persuaded  that 
this  severe  deportment  of  the  king  proceeded  from  the 
spirit  of  some  new  evil  counsellors,  who  would  be  as 
soon  destroyed  as  discovered  ;  and  that  then  they  would 
so  carry  themselves,  that  the  king  should  owe  his  great- 
ness and  his  glory  (for  they  still  said,  "  he  should  excel 
all  his  predecessors  in  both")  to  their  formed  counsels 
and  activity,  and  not  to  the  whispers  of  those  who 
thought  to  do  his  business  without  them.  And  I  am 
persuaded,  that  even  then,  (and  I  was  at  that  time  no 
stranger  to  the  persons  of  most  that  governed,  and  a 
diligent  observer  of  their  carriage,)  they  had  rather  a 
design  of  making  themselves  powerful  with  the  king, 
and  great  at  court,  than  of  lessening  the  power  of  the 
one,  or  reforming  the  discipline  of  the  other :  but,  no 
doubt,  there  were  some  few  in  the  number  that  looked 
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further ;  yet,  by  pretending  that,  kept  up  the  mettle  of 
writing,  and  inclined  them  for  their  honour  to  new 
declarations. 
31  When  the  king  came  to  York,  he  found  himself  at 
ease ;  the  coimtry  had  received  him  with  great  expres- 
sions of  joy  and  duty,  and  all  persons  of  quality  of  that 
great  county,  and  of  the  counties  adjacent,  resorted  to 
him,  and  many  persons  of  condition  from  London,  and 
those  parts,  who  had  not  the  coimige  to  attend  upon  him 
at  Whitehall ;  so  that  the  court  appeared  with  some 
lustre.  And  now  he  began  to  think  of  executing  some 
of  those  resolutions  which  he  had  tnade  with  the  queen 
before  her  departure ;  one  of  which  was,  and  to  be  first 
done,  the  removing  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Holland  from 
their  offices  in  the  court,  the  one  of  chamberlain,  the 
other  of  groom  of  the  stole,  which  hath  the  reputation 
and  benefit  of  being  first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber. 
Indeed  no  man  could  speak  in  the  justification  of  either 
of  them,  yet  no  man  thought  them  both  equally  culpable. 
The  earl  of  Holland  was  a  person  merely  of  the  king's 
creation ;  raised  from  the  condition  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, a  younger  brother  of  an  extraction  that  lay  under 
a  great  blemish,  and  without  any  fortune,  to  a  great 
height  by  the  king's  mere  favour  and  bounty.  And  he 
had  not  only  adorned  him  with  titles,  honours,  and 
offices,  but  enabled  him  to  support  those  in  the  highest 
lustre  and  with  the  largest  expense:  and  had  drawn 
many  inconveniences  and  great  disadvantages  upon  him- 
self and  his  service,  by  his  preferring  him  to  some  trusts, 
which  others  did  not  only  think  themselves,  but  really 
were,  worthier  of;  but  especially  by  indulging  him  so  far 
in  the  rigorous  execution  of  his  office  of  chief  justice  in 
eyre,  in  which  he  brought  more  prejudice  upon  the 
court,  and  more  discontent  upon  the  king,  from  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentrj^  in  England, 
than  any  one  action  that  had  its  rise  from  the  king's  will 
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and  pleasure,  though  it  was  not  without  some  warrant 
from  law ;  which  having  not  been  practised  in  some 
hundreds  of  years,  wjis  looked  upon  as  a  tcmbte  innova- 
tion and  exaction  upon  persons  wlio  knew  not  that  they 
were  in  any  fault;  nor  was  any  imputed  to  them,  but 
the  original  sin  of  their  forefethers>  even  for  which  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  great  penalties  and  ransoms.  That 
such  a  servant  should  suffer  his  zeal  to  lessen  and  decay 
to\^^ards  such  a  master,  and  that  he  should  keep  a  title 
to  lodge  in  his  bedchamber,  from  whose  court  he  had 
upon  the  matter  withdrawn  himself,  and  adhered  to  and 
assisted  those  who  affronted  and  contemned  his  majesty 
so  notoriously,  would  admit  of  no  manner  of  interposition 
and  excuse. 
33  Less  was  to  be  objected  against  the  earl  of  Essex,  who» 
as  he  had  been  all  his  life  without  obligations  from  the 
court,  and  believed  he  had  undergone  oppression  there, 
so  he  was  in  all  respects  the  same  man  he  had  always 
professed  himself  to  be  when  the  king  put  him  into  that 
office ;  and  in  receiving  of  w  hich,  many  men  believed 
that  he  rather  gratified  the  king,  than  that  his  majesty 
had  obliged  him  in  conferring  it ;  and  it  had  been,  no 
doubt,  the  chief  reason  of  putting  the  staff"  in  his  hand, 
because  in  that  conjuncture  no  other  man,  who  would  in 
any  degree  have  appeared  worthy  of  it,  had  the  courage 
to  receive  it.  However,  having  taken  the  charge  upon 
him,  he  ought  no  doubt  to  have  taken  all  his  masters 
concernments  more  to  heart  than  he  had  done ;  and  he 
can  never  be  excused  for  staying  in  Whitehall,  when  the 
king  was  with  that  outrage  driven  from  thence,  and 
[for]  choosing  to  behold  the  triumph  of  the  members* 
return  to  Westminster,  rather  than  to  attend  his  ma- 
jesty's person  in  so  great  perplexity  to  Hampton-court ; 
which  had  been  his  duty  to  have  done,  and  for  faiUng 
wherein  no  other  excuse  can  be  made,  but  that,  after  he 
had  taken  so  full  a  resolution  to  have  waited  upon  his 
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majesty  thither  that  he  had  dressed  himself  in  his  tra- 
velling habit,  he  was  diverted  from  it  by  the  earl  of 
Holland,  who  ought  to  have  accompanied  him  in  the 
service,  and  by  his  averment,  "  that  if  he  went,  he  should 
be  assassinated  ;**  which  was  never  thought  of. 
33  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  persons  trusted  by  his 
majesty,  and  remaining  at  London,  had  no  sooner  notice 
of  it,  (which  his  majesty  sent  to  them,  that  he  might  be 
advised  the  best  way  of  doing  it,)  but  they  did  all  they 
could  to  dissuade  the  pursuing  it.  They  did  not  think 
it  a  good  conjuncture  to  make  those  two  desperate  ;  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  not  of  the  temper  and  inclina- 
tions  of  those  who  had  too  much  credit  with  them,  nor 
did  desire  to  drive  things  to  the  utmost  extremities, 
which  could  never  better  their  conditions ;  and  that  they 
did  both  rather  desire  to  find  any  expedients,  by  wliich 
they  might  make  a  safe  and  an  honourable  retreat,  than 
to  advance  in  the  way  they  were  engaged.  But  the 
argument  they  chiefly  insisted  on  to  the  king  was,  "  that 
being  deprived  of  their  offices  they  would  be  able  to  do 
more  mischief,  and  ready  to  embark  themselves  with  the 
most  desperate  persons  in  the  most  desperate  attempts ;" 
which  fell  out  accordingly.  And  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe,  that  if  that  resolution  the  king  had  taken  had 
not  been  too  obstinately  pursued  at  that  time,  many  of 
the  mischiefs  which  afterwards  fell  out  would  have  been 
prevented  ;  and,  without  doubt,  if  the  staff  had  remained 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  by  which  he  was 
charged  with  the  defence  and  security  of  the  king's  per- 
son, he  would  never  have  been  prevailed  with  to  have 
taken  upon  him  the  command  of  that  army  which  was 
afterwards  raised  against  the  king's,  and  with  which  so 
many  battles  were  fought.  And  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt  in  any  man,  who  knew  well  the  nature  and  temj)er 
of  that  time,  that  it  had  been  utterly  impossible  for  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  to  have  raised  an  army  then,  if 
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tlie  earl  of  Essex  had  not  consented  to  be  general  of  that 
anny- 

3*  But  the  king  a^ils  inexorable  in  the  point ;  he  was 
obliged  by  promise  to  the  queen  at  parting,  which  he 
would  not  break  ;  and  her  majesty  had  contracted  so 
great  an  indignation  against  the  earl  of  Holland,  whose 
ingratitude  indeed  towards  her  was  very  odious,  that  she 
had  said,  "  she  would  never  live  in  the  court  if  he  kept 
his  place,"  And  so  the  king  sent  an  order  to  Littleton^ 
then  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal*  "  that  he  should 
require  the  staff  and  the  key  from  the  one  and  tlie  other* 
and  receive  them  into  his  custody,"  Tlie  keeper  trembled 
at  the  office,  and  had  not  courage  to  undertake  it  He 
went  presently  to  tlie  lord  Falkland,  [and]  desired  him 
to  assist  him  in  making  his  excuse  to  the  king.  He 
made  many  professions  of  his  duty  to  the  king,  **  who, 
he  hoped,  would  not  command  him  in  an  affair  so  un- 
suitable to  the  office  he  held  under  him  ;  that  no  keeper 
had  ever  been  employed  in  such  a  service ;  that  if  he 
should  execute  the  order  he  had  received,  it  would  in 
the  first  place  be  voted  a  broach  of  privilege  in  him, 
being  a  peer  ;  and  the  house  would  commit  him  to 
prison,  by  Mhich  the  king  would  receive  the  greatest 
affront,  though  he  should  be  ruined  ;  whereas  the  thing 
itself  might  he  done  by  a  more  proper  officer,  without 
any  inconvenience/' 

35  How  weak  soever  the  reasons  were,  the  passion  was 
strong;  and  the  lord  Falkland  could  not  refuse  to 
convey  his  letter  to  the  king,  which  contained  his  an- 
swer in  his  own  words,  with  all  the  imaginable  pro- 
fessions of  duty  and  ^eal  for  his  service*  How^  ill  soever 
his  majesty  was  satisfied,  he  saw  the  business  would  not 
be  done  tliat  way ;  and  therefore  he  writ  immediately  a 
letter,  all  in  his  own  hand,  to  the  lord  Falkland  ;  in 
which,  with  some  gracious  expressions  of  excuse  for  put- 
ting that  work  ujwn  him,  he  commanded  him  ''  to  require 
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the  surrender  of  the  ensigns  of  their  offices  from  those 
two  earls."  The  lord  Falkland  was  a  little  troubled  in 
receiving  the  command  :  they  were  persons  from  whom 
he  had  always  received  great  civilities,  and  with  whom 
he  had  much  credit;  and  this  harsh  ofiice  might  have 
been  more  naturally  and  as  effectually  performed  by  a 
gentleman  usher,  as  the  same  staff  had  been  demanded 
before  from  the  earl  [of]  Pembroke  within  less  than  a 
year.  However,  he  would  make  no  excuse,  being  a  very 
punctual  and  exact  person  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty ;  and  so  went  to  both  of  them,  and  met  them  com- 
ing to  the  house,  and  imparted  his  message  to  them : 
they  desired  him  very  civilly,  "  that  he  would  give  them 
leave  to  confer  a  little  together,  and  they  would  within 
half  an  hour  send  for  him  into  the  house  of  commons  :*' 
whither  he  went,  and  they,  within  less  time,  sent  to  him 
to  meet  them  in  sir  Thomas  Cotton's  garden,  (a  place 
adjacent,  where  the  members  of  both  houses  used  fre- 
quently to  walk,)  and  there,  with  very  few  words,  they 
delivered  the  staff  and  the  key  into  his  hands,  who 
immediately  carried  them  to  his  lodging ;  and  they  went 
up  to  the  house  of  peers :  and  immediately  both  houses 
took  notice  of  it,  and  with  passion,  and  bitter  expressions 
against  the  evil  counsellors,  who  had  given  his  majesty 
that  counsel,  they  concurred  in  a  vote,  "  that  whosoever 
presumed  to  accept  of  either  of  those  oflices  should  be 
reputed  an  enemy  to  his  country ;"  and  then  they  pro- 
ceeded with  more  impetuosity  in  the  business  of  the 
militia,  and  all  other  matters  which  most  trenched  upon 
the  king's  authority. 
36  Whilst  they  were  so  eager  in  pursuit  of  the  militia, 
and  pretended  the  necessity  so  imminent  that  they  could 
not  defer  the  disposition  thereof  till  it  might  be  formally 
and  regularly  settled  by  bill,  they  had  their  eye  upon 
another  militia,  the  royal  navy;  without  recovering  of 
which  to  their  own  p6wer,  (though  they  were  satisfied 
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by  the  pulse  of  the  people  that  they  would  join  with 
them,  and  be  generally  obedient  to  their  commands,) 
tliey  bad  no  mind  to  venture  upon  the  exe<!ution  of 
their  hind  ordinauee.  And  therefore,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  springs  when  the  fleet  for  that  year  was  provided, 
after  they  [liad]  excepted  against  such  persons  to  be 
captains  of  ships  as  they  thought  not  devoted  to  them, 
(as  is  before  mentioned,)  they  sent  a  formal  message  to 
the  lords,  *'  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  admiral, 
might  be  moved  to  constitute  the  earl  of  Warwick  his 
admiml  of  the  fleet  for  that  year  s  service,  being  a  person 
of  such  honour  and  experience,  a-s  they  might  safely  con- 
tide  in  him ;  and  that  the  earl  of  Wa^^Hck  might  be 
desired  to  undertake  that  service."  The  lords  thought 
fit  that  the  king's  approbation  might  be  first  desired, 
before  it  was  recommended  to  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land :  but  the  commons  thought  tliat  superfluous,  since 
it  was  absolutely  in  the  earl's  disposal  to  dispose  of  the 
officers  of  the  fleet ;  and  therefore  refused  to  send  to 
the  king,  but  of  themselves  sent  to  both  the  one  earl 
and  the  other  ;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick^  being  well 
]jlea^ed  with  the  trust,  very  frankly,  without  waiting  the 
kings  consent^  declared,  '*  that  he  was  ready  to  under- 
take the  employment"  But  this  being  so  publicly 
agitated,  the  king  could  not  but  take  notice  of  it ; 
and  finding  that  the  business  should  not  be  proposed 
to  him,  thought  it  necessary  to  signify  his  ple^^isure  in 
it,  that  so  at  least  the  lord  admiral  might  not  pretend 
innocence,  if  ought  should  be  done  to  his  disser\  ice ; 
and  therefore  he  appointed  Mr,  Secretary  Nicholas  to 
write  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  *'  that  bis  majesty 
expected  that  sir  John  Pennington  should  command  that 
fleet,  as  he  had  done  two  or  three  years  before.'*  This 
letter  l>eing  communicated  to  both  houses,  and  the  lord 
admiral  being  thereby  upon  ttie  disadvantage  of  a  single 
contest  with  the  king,  the  house  pf  commons^  rather  out 
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of  kindness  and  respect  to  the  earl  than  of  duty  to  the 
king,  condescended  to  join  with  the  lords  in  a  message 
to  the  king ;  which  they  sent  not  by  members  of  their 
own,  but  directed  the  lord  keeper  "  to  inclose  it  in  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  attending  the  king,  and  to  send  the 
same  to  York  ;"  which  he  did  accordingly.  The  message 
was, 

37  ^^  That  the  lords  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament 
assembled,  having  found  it  necessary  to  provide,  and  set  to  sea, 
a  strong  and  powerful  navy  for  the  defence  of  this  kingdom 
against  foreign  force,  and  for  the  security  of  his  majesty''s  other 
dominions,  the  charge  whereof  was  to  be  borne  by  the  common- 
wealth :  and  taking  notice  of  the  indisposition  of  the  lord 
admiral,  which  disabled  him  at  that  time  for  commanding  the 
fleet  in  his  own  person,  did  thereupon  recommend  unto  his 
lordship  the  earl  of  Warwick,  a  person  of  such  quality  and 
abilities,  in  whom  they  might  best  confide,  to  supply  his  lord- 
ship'^s  room  for  this  employment :  and  understanding  that  his 
majesty  hath  since  signified  his  pleasure  concerning  that  com- 
mand for  sir  John  Pennington,  they  said,  they  did  hold  it  their 
duty  to  represent  to  his  majesty  the  great  danger  and  mischief 
the  commonwealth  was  like  to  sustain  by  such  interruption ; 
and  therefore  did  humbly  beseech  his  majesty,  that  the  noble 
person,  recommended  by  both  houses  of  parliament  for  this 
service,  might  no  longer  be  detained  from  it,  out  of  any  par- 
ticular respect  to  any  other  person  whatsoever/' 

38  The  same  day  that  this  message  came  to  his  majesty,  he 
despatched  an  answer  to  the  lord  keeper;  in  which  he 
told  him, 

"  That  he  wondered  both  at  the  form  and  matter  of  that 
inclosed  paper  he  had  sent  to  him  in  the  name  of  both  houses 
of  parliament ;  it  being  neither  by  the  way  of  petition,  declara- 
tion, or  letter;  and  for  the  matter,  he  believed,  it  was  the 
first  time  that  the  houses  of  parliament  had  taken  upon  them 
the  nomination  or  recommendation  of  the  chief  sea-com- 
mander :  but  it  added  to  the  wonder,  that  sir  John  Penning- 
ton  being  already  appointed  by  him  fur  that  service,  upon 
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the  recommendation  of  his  admiral,  and  no  fault  so  much  as 
alleged  against  him,  another  should  be  reconmiended  to  him. 
Therefore,  he  said,  his  resolution  upon  that  point  was,  that 
he  would  not  alter  him,  whom  he  had  already  appointed  to 
command  that  yearns  fleet;  whose  every  ways  sufficiency  was 
so  universally  known,  the  which  he  was  confident  his  admiral, 
if  there  should  be  occasion,  would  make  most  evident ;  against 
whose  testimony  he  supposed  his  parliament  would  not  except. 
And  though  there  were  yet  none  appointed,  or  the  said  sir 
John,  through  some  accident,  not  able  to  perform  the  service ; 
yet,  he  said,  the  men  of  that  profession  were  so  well  known  to 
him,  besides  many  other  reasons,  that  (his  admiral  excepted, 
because  of  his  place)  recommendations  of  that  kind  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  him."" 

39  This  answer  was  no  other  than  they  expected,  though 
they  seemed  troubled  at  it,  and  pretended  that  they 
had  many  things  of  misdemeanour  to  object  against  sir 
John  Pennington,  at  least  such  matters  as  would  render 
him  incapable  of  that  trust ;  the  greatest  of  which  was, 
that  he  had  conveyed  the  lord  Digby  over  sea;  though 
they  well  knew  (as  is  before  mentioned)  that  he  had 
the  king's  warrant  and  command  for  that  purpose ;  and 
therefore  moved  the  lords  that  he  might  be  sent  for  to 
be  examined  upon  many  particulars :  and  in  the  mean 
time,  whilst  they  caused  him  to  attend  their  leisure  to 
be  examined,  they  proceeded  in  hastening  the  earl  of 
Warwick  to  make  himself  ready  for  the  service,  who 
made  no  scruple  of  undertaking  it;  and  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  receiving  the  order  and  desire  of  both 
houses  "  to  grant  his  commission  to  him  to  be  admiral 
of  that  fleet,"  thought  himself  suflSciently  excused  to- 
wards the  king,  and  did  it  accordingly ;  the  two  houses 
in  the  mean  time,  without  any  further  thought  of  pro- 
curing the  king's  consent,  preparing  reasons  to  satisfy 
his  majesty  for  the  necessity  or  conveniency  of  their 
proceeding. 

40  Many  men,  especially  they  who  at  a  distance  observed 
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and  discerned  the  difficulties  the  king  was  like  to  en- 
counter, wondered  that  upon  so  apparent  a  breach  of  trust 
and  act  of  undutifulness  Ills  majesty  did  not  at  that  time 
revoke  the  lord  admiral's  commission,  which  was  but 
during  pleasure ;  and  so  put  that  sure  guard  of  the 
kingdom,  his  navy,  under  such  a  command  as  he  might 
depend  upon.  But  the  truth  is,  it  was  not  then  coun- 
sellable  ;  for  (besides  tliat  it  was  easier  to  resolve,  "  that 
it  was  fit  to  remove  the  earl  of  Northumberland,"  than 
to  find  a  man  competent  for  the  place)  that  way  it  might 
have  been  i)ossibIe  to  have  prevented  the  going  out  of 
any  fleet  to  sea,  which  would  have  confirmed  the  frantic 
jealousies  of  bringing  in  foreign  forces,  [but]  not  to  have 
reduced  it  to  his  own  obedience. 

41  They  had  by  degrees  so  ordered  the  collection  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  by  passing  bills  for  six  weeks 
and  two  months  at  a  time,  and  putting  those  who  should 
receive  or  pay  those  duties  otherwise  than  they  were 
granted  by  those  bills  into  a  pramunire,  and  so  terrified 
the  old  customers,  that  the  king  had  no  other  means 
of  setting  out  his  fleet  than  by  the  monies  arising  by 
the  customs,  which  they  absolutely  disposed  of;  and  at 
this  time  had  contracted  with  the  victualler,  made  the 
ships  ready,  and  hired  many  merchants'  ships  to  join 
in  that  fleet  for  the  guard  of  the  seas.  And  whilst 
this  matter  of  the  admiral  was  in  suspense,  they  suffered 
the  former  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage  to  expire,  and 
did  not,  till  the  very  night  before,  pass  a  new  bill ; 
which  could  not  have  the  royal  assent  till  many  days 
after,  the  king  being  then  at  York.  Yet  the  house  of 
conmfions,  to  salve  all  danger  of  the  prcBtnunire^  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  being  the  very  day  that  the 
former  bill  expired,  sent  an  order  to  all  the  collectors 
of  the  customs,  many  of  which  could  not  receive  it  in 
ten  days  after ; 

42  "  That  the  now  bill  being  passed  by  both  houses  for  the 
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ooDtiDiiaiiee  of  thoee  payments  ontfl  the  third  day  of  May, 
(wfaidi  coaU  not  yet  reeeire  the  royal  assent,  in  regard  of 
the  remoteneas  of  his  majestyV  person  from  the  parliament,) 
which  monies  to  be  collected  by  that  biD  were  to  be  em{^yed 
for  the  neceasary  gnarding  of  the  seaa»  and  def<mce  of  the 
eommonweakh :  it  was  therefore  ordered  by  the  commons  in 
parliament,  that  tl^  scTeral  officers  bdoi^ing  to  the  costom- 
house,  both  in  tl^  port  in  London  and  the  oiit-p<HtB,  should 
not  permit  any  m^chant  or  other  to  lade  or  onlade  any 
goods  or  merchandises  before  such  persons  do  first  make  due 
^itries  there<rf'  in  the  costoo^-hoase.  And  it  was  declared 
also  by  tl^  said  commons,  that  sodi  officers,  upon  the  respeo- 
tire  entry  made  by  any  merchant  as  aforesaid,  shonld  intimate 
to  sach  merchant,  that  it  was  the  advice  of  the  commons, 
for  the  better  eas^  of  the  said  merchants,  and  in  regard  the 
req>ectiTe  duties  would  relate  and  become  due  as  from  that 
day,  that  the  said  merchants  upon  entry  of  their  goods,  as 
nsnaUy  they  did  when  a  law  was  in  force  to  that  purpose, 
would  depofflt  so  much  money  as  the  several  customs  would 
amount  unto  in  the  hands  of  such  officers,  to  be  by  them 
accounted  to  his  majesty,  as  the  respectiTc  customs  due  by 
the  said  bill,  when  the  said  bill  should  have  the  royal  assent ; 
or  otherwise,  his  majesty  refusing  the  passing  thereof,  the  said 
monies  to  be  restored,  upon  demand,  unto  the  several  merchants 
respectively."" 

43  By  which  order,  which  was  a  more  absolute  dispen- 
sation for  a  pmmunire  than  ever  any  nonob^tante  granted 
by  the  crown,  the  customs  were  as  frankly  and  fully 
paid,  as  if  an  act  of  parliament  had  been  passed  to 
that  purpose ;  and  as  soon  as  the  commission  could  be 
sent,  and  returned  from  York,  the  act  was  passed.  But 
no  doubt  they  had  a  further  design  in  suffering  the  bill 
totally  to  expire  before  they  prepared  a  new  [one], 
than  at  that  time  was  apprehended  ;  and  intended, 
under  such  a  popular  necessity,  which  seemed  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  king's  absence,  to  bring  their  own 
orders  in  such  reputation,  that  in  another  necessity  which 
they  should  declare,  they  might  by  the  precedent  of  this. 
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wliich  was  the  only  indemnity  all  those  merchants  who 
paid,  and  the  officers  who  received,  customs,  had  for  the 
preservation  of  their  estates,  be  currently  and  absolutely 
obeyed  and  submitted  to, 
44     By  this  it  appears  the  king  could  not  at  that  time, 
with  conveniency  or  safety  to  his  afiairs,  displace  the 
earl  of  Northumberland ;   and  he  believed,  if  his  occa- 
sions should  hereafter  require  it,  that  the  time  would 
be  much  more  seasonable  when  the  fleet  was  at  sea 
and  the  thing  itself  more  practicable :  which  was  a  true 
conclusion.      However,  he   expressed   so   much   dislike 
against  the  earl  of  Warwick's  commanding  that  fleet, 
that   he   was   not   willing   that  any   ofiicers  whom   he 
valued  should  take  employment  under  him;   which  he 
had  shortly  after  cause  to  repent.     For,  by  this  means, 
the  vice-admiralty,  which  was  designed  to  captain  Cart- 
wright,  the  comptroller  of  the  navy,  who   hath   since 
sufficiently  testified  how  advantageously  to  his  majesty 
he  would  have  managed  that  charge,  upon  his  refusal 
(which  was  occasioned  by  intimation  from  his  majesty, 
as  shall  be  hereafter  mentioned)  was   conferred   upon 
Batten,  an  obscure  fellow,  and,  though  a  good  seaman, 
unknown  to  the  navy,  till  he  was,  two  or  three  years 
before,  for  money,  made  surveyor,  who  executed  it  ever 
sinc^  with  great  animosity  against  the  king*s  service  ;  of 
which  more  hereafter. 
45     Being  by  this  means  secure  at  sea,  they  proceeded 
with  more  vigour  at  land ;   and,  though  they  thought 
it  not  yet  seasonable  to  execute  their   ordinance   for 
the   militia  with  any  form   and   pomp,  they  directed, 
underhand,  their  agents  and  emissaries,  "  that  the  people, 
of  themselves,  should  choose  captains  and  officers,  and 
train  under  the  name  of  volunteers ;"  which  began  to 
be  practised  in  many  places  of  the  kingdom,  but  only 
in  those  corporations,  and  by  those  inferior  people,  who 
were  notorious  for  faction  and  schism  in  religion.     The 
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king's  declarations,  which  were  now  carefully  published, 
gave  them  some  trouble,  and  made  great  impression  in 
sober  men,  who  were  moved  with  the  reason,  and  in 
rich  men,  who  were  startled  at  the  commands  in  them. 
But  that  clause  in  the  king's  answer  to  their  declaration 
presented  to  him  at  Newmarket,  in  which  he  told  them, 
"  that  if  they  had  not  been  informed  of  the  seditious 
words  used  in,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  tumults, 
and  would  appoint  some  way  for  the  examination  of 
them,  that  he  would  require  some  of  his  learned  council 
to  attend  with  such  evidence  as  might  satisfy  them," 
troubled  them  much  more.  For  if  there  were  still  so 
much  courage  left  in  the  king's  council,  that  they  durst 
appear  to  inform  against  any  of  those  proceedings  which 
they  favoured,  they  should  find  men  grow  more  afraid 
of  the  law  than  of  them ;  which  would  destroy  all  their 
designs.  Therefore  they  resolved  to  proceed  with  all 
expedition  and  severity  against  the  attorney  general 
for  his  trespass  and  presumption  upon  their  privileges, 
in  the  accusation  of  the  five  members  and  the  lord 
Kimbolton :  of  the  circumstances  of  which  proceeding, 
and  judgment  thereupon,  being  as  extraordinary,  and  as 
distant  from  the  rules  of  justice,  at  least  of  practice,  as 
any  thing  that  then  happened,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  set 
down  two  or  three  particulars. 
46  Shortly  after  they  had  impeached  him,  (which  is 
mentioned  before,)  and  the  king  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  give  over  any  prosecution  against  them,  his 
majesty  being  desirous,  now  he  had  freed  them,  that 
they  should  free  his  attorney,  writ  a  letter  from  Royston, 
when  he  was  in  his  way  to  York,  to  the  lord  keeper ; 
in  which  he  told  him,  "that  the  articles  which  had 
been  preferred  against  the  members  [were]  by  himself 
delivered  to  his  attorney  general,  engrossed  in  paper ; 
and  that  he  had  then  commanded  him  to  accuse  those 
peirsons,  upon  those  articles  of  high  treason,  and  other 
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misdemeanours ;  and,  in  his  name,  to  desire  a  committee 
of  lords  might  be  appointed  to  take  the  examinations 
of  such  witnesses  as  should  be  produced,  as  formerly 
had  been  done  in  cases   of  like  nature,  according  to 
the  justice  of  the  house.     And  his  majesty  did  further 
declare,  that  his  said  attorney  did  not  advise  or  contrive 
the  said  articles,  nor  had  any  thing  to  do  vrith,  or  in 
advising,  any  breach   of  privilege   that  followed  after. 
And  for  what  he  did  in  obedience  to  his  commands, 
he  conceived  he  was  bound  by  oath,  and  the  duty  of 
his    place,  and   by   the   trust  reposed   in   him   by   his 
majesty,  so  to  do :  and  that,  if  he  had  refused  to  obey 
his  majesty  therein,  his  majesty  would  have  questioned 
him   for  breach   of  oath,   duty,   and    trust ;    but  now 
having  declared  that  he  found  cause  wholly  to  desist 
from  proceeding  against  the  persons  accused,  he  had 
commanded  him  to  proceed  no  fiirther  therein,  nor  to 
produce  nor  to  discover  any  proof  concerning  the  same." 
47     Though  this  testimony  of  his  majesty  clearly  absolved 
him  from  the  guilt  vrith  which  he  was  charged,  yet  it 
rather  hastened  the  trial,  and  sharpened  the  edge  that 
was  before  keen  enough  against  him ;   and  the  day  of 
trial  being  come,  when  the  members  of  the  commons 
who   were   appointed   for  the   prosecution   found    that 
council  was   ready   (which  had   been   assigned   by  the 
lords)  for  the   defence   of  the   attorney  general^   they 
professed,  •*  that  they  would  admit  no  council ;  that  it 
was  below  the  dignity  of  the   house   of  commons   to 
plead  against  fee'd  council ;  that  whoever  presumed  to 
be  of  council  with  a  person  accused  by  the  commons 
of  England  should  be  taught  better  to  know  his  duty, 
and  should  have  cause  to  repent  it."     The  lords  seemed 
much  moved  with  this  reproach,  that  their  acts  of  judi- 
cature should  be  questioned,  and  the  council,  which  had 
been  justly  and    regularly   assigned    by   them,   should 
be  threatened  for  submitting  to  their  order.     But  that 
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which  troubled  them  most,  was,  that  the  council,  which 
was  assigned  by  them,  upon  this  reprehension  and  threat 
of  the  commons,  positively  refused  to  meddle  further 
in  the  business,  or  to  make  any  defence  for  the  attorney. 
Hereupon  they  put  off  the  trial,  and  commit  to  the 
Tower  of  London  sir  Thomas  Bedingfield  and  sir  Thomas 
Gardiner,  for  their  contempt  in  refusing  to  be  of  council 
with  the  attorney  upon  their  assignment :  standers  by 
looking  upon  the  justice  of  parliament  with  less  rever- 
ence, to  see  the  subject,  between  the  contradictory  and 
opposite  commands  of  both  houses,  (the  displeasure  of 
either  being  insupportable,)  punished  and  imprisoned  for 
not  doing,  by  one,  [what]  he  was  straitly  inhibited  by 
the  other  not  to  do. 
48     However,  this  difference  gave  only  respite  for  some 
days  to  the  attorney,  who  was  quickly  again  called  before 
his  judges.     To  what  was  passionately  and  unreasonably 
objected   against  him,   "of  breach   and   privilege   and 
scandal,"  he  confidently  alleged  "  the  duty  of  his  place ; 
that   his  master's  conmiand  was  warrant  for  what  he 
had  done ;   and  that  he  had  been  justly  punishable,  if 
he  had  refused  to  do  it  when  commanded ;  that  there 
had  never  been  a  pretence  of  privilege  in  case  of  treason, 
the  contrary  whereof  was  not  only  understood  by  the 
law,  but  had  been  by  themselves  confessed,  in  a  petition 
delivered  by  them  in  the  beginning  of  this  king's  reign, 
upon   the  imprisonment   of  the   earl   of  Arundel ;    in 
which  it  was  acknowledged,  that  the  privilege  of  par- 
liament extended  not  to  treason,  felony,  or  refusal  to 
find  sureties  for  the  peace ;   that  he  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  the  executing  the  duty  of  his  place  would  have 
been  imputed  to  him  for  any  trespass,  since  the  very 
same  thing  he  had  now  done,  and  of  which  he  stood 
accused,  was  done,  in  the  first  year  of  this  king's  reign, 
by  sir  Robert  Heath,  the  then  attorney  general ;    who 
exhibited  articles  of  high  treason  before  their  lordships 
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against  the  earl  of  Bristol,  which  was  not  then  under- 
stood to  be  any  breach  of  privilege;  and  therefore, 
having  so  late  a  precedent,  most  of  their  lordships 
being  then  judges,  he  hoped  he  should  be  held  excus- 
able for  not  being  able  to  discern  that  to  be  a  crime 
which  they  had  yet  never  declared  to  be  so."  The 
undeniable  reasons  of  his  defence  (against  which  nothing 
was  replied,  "  but  the  inconvenience  and  mischief  which 
would  attend  a  parliament  if  the  members  might  be 
accused  of  high  treason  without  their  consent")  prevailed 
so  far  with  the  major  part  of  the  house  of  peers,  though 
the  prosecution  was  [carried  on]  with  all  imaginable 
sharpness  and  vehemence  by  the  house  of  commons, 
and  entertained  by  those  peers  who  were  of  that  party, 
as  a  matter  of  vast  concernment  to  all  their  hopes, 
that  the  questions  being  put,  whether  he  should  be 
deprived  of  his  place  of  attorney?  whether  he  should 
be  fined  to  the  king  ?  whether  he  should  pay  damages 
to  the  persons  accused  ?  and  whether  he  should  be 
committed  to  the  Tower  ?  which  were  the  several  parts 
of  the  sentence,  which  many  of  the  lords  had  judged 
him  to  undergo,  the  negative  prevailed  in  every  one 
of  the  particulars ;  so  that  the  attorney  was  understood 
by  all  men,  who  understood  the  rules  and  practice  of 
parliament,  to  be  absolutely  absolved  from  that  charge 
and  impeachment  by  the  judgment  of  the  house  of 
peers. 
49  The  house  of  commons  expressed  all  possible  re- 
sentment, and  declared,  "  that  they  would  not  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  the  judgment;"  and  some  lords,  even  of 
those  who  had  acquitted  him,  were  very  desirous  to 
find  out  an  expedient  whereby  the  house  of  commons 
might  be  compounded  with  ;  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  attorney  himself  was  much  shaken  with  that  torrent 
of  malice  and  prejudice  which  the  house  of  commons 
seemed  now  to  threaten  him  with,  conceiving  "  that  he 
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and  his  oflice  now  triumphed  over  the  whole  body, 
and  not  over  six  members  only :"  and  therefore,  after 
some  days,  the  house  of  peers  considering  "  that  his 
discharge  was  but  negative,  that  he  should  not  be  pun- 
ished in  this  and  that  degree,  and  that  he  had  no 
absolution  from  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged," 
proceeded  to  a  new  judgment,  (contrary  to  all  course 
and  practice  of  parliament,  or  of  any  judicial  court,) 
and  complying  with  all  their  other  votes,  resolved,  by 
way  of  judgment  upon  him,  "  that  he  should  be  disabled 
from  ever  being  a  parliament  man ;  incapable  of  any 
place  of  judicature,  or  other  preferment,  than  of  attor- 
ney general ;"  which  they  could  not  deprive  him  of,  by 
reason  of  the  former  vote ;  and  "  that  he  should  be 
committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Fleet."  Which  sen- 
tence was  with  all  formality  pronounced  against  him, 
and  he  committed  to  the  Fleet  accordingly:  the  which 
the  commons  was  no  more  satisfied  with  than  with  the 
former ;  some  of  them  looking  that  their  favourite,  the 
solicitor,  should  have  the  place  of  attorney ;  others,  that 
the  accused  members  should  receive  ample  damages  by 
way  of  reparation  ;  without  which  they  could  not  think 
themselves  secure  from  the  like  attempts. 

50  Having  by  this  extraordinary  and  exemplar[y]  proceed- 
ing fortified  their  privileges  against  such  attempts,  and 
secured  their  persons  from  being  accused,  or  proceeded 
against  by  law,  they  used  no  less  severity  against  all 
those  who  presumed  to  question  the  justice  or  prudence 
of  their  actions,  especially  against  those,  who,  following 
the  method  that  had  done  so  much  hurt,  drew  the 
people  to  petition  for  that  which  they  had  no  mind  to 
grant ;  and  in  this  prosecution  they  were  not  less  severe 
and  vehement,  than  against  the  highest  treason  could  be 
imagined. 

51  Upon  the  petition  mentioned  before,  that  was  framed 
in  London  against  their  settling  the  militia,  they  com- 
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mitted  one  George  Binion,  a  citizen  of  great  reputation 
for  wealth  and  wisdom,  and  [who]  was  indeed  a  very 
sober  man.  After  he  had  lain  some  time  in  prison, 
the  lords,  according  to  law,  bailed  him ;  but  the  com- 
mons caused  him  the  next  day  to  be  recommitted,  and 
preferred  an  impeachment  against  him,  for  no  other 
crime  but  "  advising  and  contriving  that  petition."  The 
gentleman  defended  himself,  "  that  it  was  always  held, 
and  so  publicly  declared  this  parliament,  to  be  lawful, 
in  a  modest  way,  to  petition  for  the  removal  or  pre- 
vention of  any  grievance  :  that  he  observing  very  many 
petitions  to  be  delivered,  and  received,  for  the  settling 
the  militia  in  another  way  tlian  was  then  agreeable 
to  the  law,  or  had  been  practised,  and  conceiving  that 
the  same  would  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the  city  of 
London,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  had  joined 
with  many  other  citizens,  of  known  ability  and  integrity, 
in  a  petition  against  so  great  an  inconvenience ;  which 
he  presumed  was  lawful  for  him  to  do."  How  reason- 
able soever  this  defence  was,  the  house  of  peers  adjudged 
him  to  be  disfranchised,  and  incapable  of  any  office  in  the 
city,  to  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  of  Colches- 
ter, (for  his  reputation  was  so  great  in  London,  that 
they  would  not  trust  him  in  a  city  prison,)  and  fined  him 
three  thousand  pounds. 
52  About  the  same  time,  at  the  general  assizes  in  Kent, 
the  justices  of  peace  and  principal  gentlemen  of  that 
county  prepared  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  two 
houses,  with  a  desire,  "  that  the  militia  might  not  be 
otherwise  exercised  in  that  county  than  the  known 
law  permitted :  and  that  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer, 
established  by  law,  might  be  observed."  This  petition 
was  communicated  by  many  to  their  friends,  and  copies 
thereof  sent  abroad,  before  the  subscription  was  ready ; 
whereupon  the  house  of  peers  took  notice  of  it,  as 
tending   to    some    commotion    in   Kent ;    and,   in   the 
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debate,  the  earl  of  Bristol  taking  notice,  "^  that  he  had 
seen  a  copy  of  it,  and  had  had  some  conference  about 
It  with  judge  Mallet,"  who  was  then  judge  of  aasize 
in  Kent,  and  newly  returned  out  of  his  circuit,  both 
the  earl  and  judge,  for  haying  but  seen  the  petition, 
were  presently  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  a  decla- 
ration published,  ^  that  none  should  presume  to  deliver 
that  or  the  like  petition  to  either  house."  Notwith- 
standing which,  some  gentlemen  of  Kent,  with  a  great 
number  of  the  substantial  inhabitants  of  that  county, 
came  to  the  city;  which,  upon  the  alarum,  was  pot 
in  arms ;  strong  guards  placed  at  London-bridge,  where 
the  petitioners  were  disarmed,  and  only  some  few  suf- 
fered to  pass  with  their  petition  to  Westminster;  the 
rest  forced  to  return  to  their  country.  And,  upon  the 
delivery  thereof  (though  the  same  was  very  modest, 
and  in  a  more  dutiful  dialect  than  most  petitions  deli- 
vered to  them)  to  the  house  of  commons,  the  bringers 
of  the  petition  were  sharply  reprehended  ;  two  or  three 
of  them  committed  to  several  prisons;  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  had  subscribed  and 
advised  it,  sent  for  as  delinquents;  and  charges  and 
articles  of  impeachment  drawn  up  against  them ;  and 
a  declaration  published,  "  that  whosoever  should  hence- 
forth advise  or  contrive  the  like  petitions  should  be 
proceeded  against,  as  enemies  to  the  commonwealth." 
So  unlike  and  different  were  their  tempers,  and  recep- 
tion of  those  modest  addresses,  which  were  for  duty 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  established,  and  those  which 
pressed  and  brought  on  alteration  and  innovation.  But 
that  injustice  gave  great  life  and  encouragement  to  their 
own  proselytes ;  and  taught  others  to  know  that  their 
being  innocent  would  not  be  long  easy  or  safe :  and 
this  kind  of  justice  extended  itself  in  the  same  measure 
to  their  own  members,  who  opposed  their  irregular  de- 
terminations;   who  besides  the  agony  and  vexation  of 
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liaving  the  most  abstract  reason  and  confessed  law  re- 
jected, and  overruled  with  contempt  and  noise,  were 
liable  to  all  the  personal  reproaches  and  discountenance 
that  the  pride  and  petulancy  of  the  other  party  could 
lay  upon  them ;  and  were  sometimes  imprisoned  and 
disgraced,  for  freely  speaking  their  opinions  and  con- 
science in  debate. 
S3  All  sorts  of  men  being  thus  terrified,  the  commons 
remembered  that  a  great  magazine  of  the  king's  ammu- 
nition lay  still  at  Hull ;  and  though  that  town  was  in 
the  custody  of  a  confident  of  their  own,  yet  they  were 
not  willing  to  venture  so  great  a  treasure  so  near  the 
king,  who  continued  at  York,  with  a  great  resort  of 
persons  of  honour  and  quality  from  all  parts ;  and 
therefore  they  resolved,  under  pretence  of  supplying 
Ireland,  to  remove  it  speedily  from  thence ;  and  to 
that  purpose  moved  the  lords  to  join  with  them  in  an 
order.  The  lords,  who  proceeded  with  less  fury  and 
more  formality,  desired  that  it  might  be  done  with  the 
king's  consent.  After  a  long  debate,  the  one  thinking 
they  merited  much  by  that  civility,  the  other  contented 
to  gratify  those  in  the  ceremony,  who,  they  knew,  would 
in  the  end  concur  with  them,  a  petition  was  agreed 
upon  to  be  sent  to  his  majesty;  in  which,  that  he 
might  the  sooner  yield  to  them  in  this  matter,  they 
resolved  to  remember  him  of  that  which  they  thought 
would  reflect  on  him  with  the  people,  and  to  "move 
him  to  take  off  the  reprieve  from  the  six  priests,"  which 
is  before  mentioned.  And  so  they  sent  their  petition  to 
him,  telling  him, 

"  That  they  found  the  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  in 
the  Tower  of  London  much  diminished ;  and  that  the  necessity 
for  supply  of  his  kingdom  of  Ireland  (for  which  they  had  been 
issued  from  thence)  daily  increased ;  and  that  the  occasion 
for  which  the  magazine  was  placed  at  Hull  was  now  taken 
away ;  and  considering  it  would  be  kept  at  London  with  less 
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eliarge,  and  more  si^fety,  and  transported  thence  wnth  much 
more  convenience  for  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ; 
they  therefore  humbly  prayed,  tliat  iiis  majegty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  leave,  that  the  said  arms,  cannon, 
and  ammunition,  now  in  the  magazine  at  Hull,  might  be 
removed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  according  as  ^should  be 
directed  by  both  his  houses  of  parliament.  And  whereas  six 
priests,  then  in  Newgate,  were  condemned  to  die,  and  by 
his  majesty  had  been  reprieved,  they  humbly  prayed  his  ma- 
jesty to  be  pleased  that  the  said  reprieves  might  be  taken  ofl 
and  the  priests  executed  according  to  kw.'* 

54  To  which  petition  his  majogtY  immediately  returns 
answer  in  these  words : 

^'  We  rather  expected,  and  have  done  no  long,  that  you 
should  have  given  us  an  account,  why  a  garrison  hath  been 
placed  in  our  town  of  Mull,  without  our  consent,  and  soldiers 
billeted  there  against  law,  and  express  words  of  the  Petition 
of  Right,  than  to  be  moved,  for  the  avoiding  of  a  needless 
cliarge  you  have  put  upon  yourselves,  to  give  our  consent 
for  the  removal  of  our  magazine  and  munition,  our  own  proper 
goods,  upon  such  general  reasons  as  indeed  give  no  satisfac- 
tion to  our  judgment :  and  since  you  have  made  the  business 
of  Hull  your  argument,  we  would  gladly  be  infonncd,  why 
our  own  inclination,  on  the  general  rumour  of  the  designs 
of  papists  in  the  northern  parts,  was  not  thought  sufficient 
ground  for  us  to  put  a  person  of  honour,  fortune,  and  un- 
blemished reputation,  into  a  town  and  fort  of  our  own,  where 
our  own  magascine  lay :  and  yet  the  same  rumour  be  warrant 
enough  for  you  to  commit  the  same  tow^n  and  fort,  without 
our  consent,  to  the  hands  of  sir  John  Hotham,  with  a  power 
unagreeable  to  the  law  of  tlie  land  or  the  liberty  of  the 
subject. 

55  "  And  yet  of  this,  in  point  of  right  or  privilege,  for  sure 
we  are  not  without  privilege  too,  we  have  not  all  this  while 
comphiined :  and  being  confident  that  the  place^  whatsoever 
discourse  there  is  of  public  or  private  instructions  to  the  con- 
trary, shall  bo  speedily  given  up,  if  we  shall  require  it,  we  shall 
be  contented  to  dispose  our  munition  there,  as  we  have  done 
in  other  placets,  for  the  public  ease  and  benefit,  as,  upon  par- 
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ticular  advice,  we  shall  find  convenient;  though  we  cannot 
think  it  fit,  or  consent,  that  the  whole  magazine  be  removed 
together.  But  when  you  shall  agree  upon  such  proportions 
as  shall  be  held  necessary  for  any  particular  service,  we  shall 
sign  such  warrants  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  wisdom  and  reason ; 
and  if  any  of  them  be  designed  for  Ulster  or  Leinster,  you 
know  well  the  conveyance  will  be  more  easy  and  convenient 
from  the  place  they  now  are  in.  Yet  we  must  tell  you,  that 
if  the  fears  are  so  great  from  the  papists  at  home,  or  of  foreign 
force,  as  is  pretended,  it  seems  strange  that  you  make  not 
provision  of  arms  and  munition  for  defence  of  this  kingdom, 
rather  than  seek  to  carry  any  more  from  hence,  without  some 
course  taken  for  supply ;  especially,  if  you  remember  your 
engagement  to  our  Scotch  subjects  for  that  proportion  of  arms 
which  is  contained  in  your  treaty.  We  speak  not  this,  as 
not  thinking  the  sending  of  arms  to  Ireland  very  necessary, 
but  only  for  the  way  of  the  provision.  For  you  know  what 
great  quantities  we  have  assigned  out  of  our  several  stores, 
which  in  due  time  we  hope  you  will  see  replenished.  For  the 
charge  of  looking  to  the  magazine  at  Hull,  as  it  was  undertaken 
voluntarily  by  you  at  first,  and,  to  say  no  more,  unnecessarily ; 
so  you  may  free  our  good  people  of  that  charge,  and  leave  it 
to  us  to  look  to,  who  are  the  proper  owner  of  it.  And  this, 
we  hope,  will  give  you  full  satisfaction  in  this  point,  and  that 
ye  do  not,  as  ye  have  done  in  the  business  of  the  militia, 
send  this  message  out  of  compliment  and  ceremony,  resolving 
to  be  your  own  carvers  at  last.  For  we  must  tell  you,  if  any 
attempt  shall  be  made  or  given  in  this  matter,  without  our 
consent  or  approbation,  we  shall  esteem  it  as  an  act  of  violence 
against  us ;  and  declare  it  to  all  the  world,  as  the  greatest 
violation  of  our  right  and  breach  of  our  privilege. 
56  "  Concerning  the  six  priests  condemned,  it  is  true  they  were 
reprieved  by  our  warrant,  [we]  being  informed  that  they  were 
by  some  restraint  disabled  to  take  the  benefit  of  our  fonner 
proclamation :  since  that,  we  have  issued  out  another,  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  against  papists ;  and  have  most 
solemnly  promised,  in  the  word  of  a  king,  never  to  pard6n 
any  priest  without  your  consent  which  shall  be  found  guilty 
by  law ;  desiring  to  banish  these,  having  herewith  sent  warrant 
to  that  purpose,  if,  upon  second  thoughts,  you  do  not  dieap- 
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prove  thereof.  But  if  you  think  the  execution  of  these 
80  very  necessary  to  the  great  and  pious  woric  of  refannatioa, 
we  refer  it  wholly  to  you;  declaring  hereby,  that  ufoa  mkdnt 
your  resolution  signified  to  the  ministers  of  justice  our  warrant 
for  their  reprieve  is  determined,  and  the  law  to  have  the  coorBe. 
And  now  let  us  ask  you,  (for  we  are  willing  to  husband  tame, 
and  to  desi>atch  as  much  as  may  be  under  one  meange ;  €iod 
knows  the  ilistractions  of  this  kingdom  want  a  present  remedy,) 
will  there  never  be  a  time  to  offer  to,  as  well  as  to  ad^  of  na  ! 
We  will  propose  no  more  particulars  to  you,  having  no  hick 
to  please  or  to  be  understood  by  you ;  take  your  own  time 
for  what  concerns  our  particular;  but  be  sure  you  hare  an 
early,  speedy  care  of  the  public ;  that  is,  of  the  only  rule  that 
preserves  the  public,  the  law  of  the  land ;  preserve  the  dignity 
and  reverence  due  to  that.  It  was  well  said  in  a  speech  made 
by  a  private  person ;  it  was  Mr.  Pym''s  speech  against  tlie 
earl  of  Strafford,  but  published  by  order  of  the  house  of  oom- 
nionM  this  [>arliament :  '  The  law  is  that  which  puts  a  difference 
bi^twixt  goo<l  and  evil,  betwixt  just  and  unjust.  If  you  take 
away  the  law,  all  things  will  fall  into  a  confusion,  every  man 
will  become  a  law  unto  himself;  which,  in  the  depraved  con- 
dition of  human  nature,  must  needs  produce  many  great  enor- 
tiiiti<;M.  Lust  will  become  a  law,  and  envy  will  become  a  law; 
lMivi}UiUMnr;HS  and  ambition  will  become  laws ;  and  what  dictates, 
what  d^^nsions,  such  laws  will  produce,  may  easily  be  discerned.^ 
M/i  Maid  that  gentleman,  and  much  more,  very  well,  in  defence 
ill  thi5  law,  and  against  arbitrary  power.  It  is  worth  looking 
/ivn^,  and  considering :  and  if  the  most  zealous  defence  of  [the] 
inm  protestant  profession,  and  the  most  resolved  protection 
iff  i\uz  law,  be  the  most  necessary  duty  of  a  prince,  we  cannot 
UMisyts  this  miserable  distance  and  misunderstanding  can  be 
Umfn  continued  between  us;  we  having  often  and  earnestly 
AfnA9knA  them  to  be  the  chiefest  desires  of  our  souL  and  the 
m4  and  rule  of  all  our  actions.  For  Ireland,  we  have  suffi- 
(4mft|y,  and  we  hope  satisfactorily,  expressed  to  all  our  good 
tlHt^^h^clM  ffur  hearty  sense  of  that  sad  business,  in  our  several 
fHttu^tzm  in  that  argument,  but  especially  in  our  last  of  the 
M^^Mi  f4  thw  mffnik,  concerning  our  resolution  for  that  service ; 
^•f  0»/.  Mvt'Ay.  honourable,  and  full  performance  whereof,  we 
^'•'fl|tf^Af  y/yw  Uf  yi^M  all  possible  assistance  and  present  advice.^ 
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57  This  answer  was  received  with  the  usual  circumstances 
of  trouble  and  discontent,  the  taxation  of  evil  coun- 
sellors, and  malignant  persons  about  the  king :  and  that 
clause  about  the  condemned  priests  exceedingly  dis- 
pleased them ;  for  by  the  king's  reference  of  the  matter 
entirely  to  them,  he  had  removed  the  scandal  from  him- 
self, and  laid  it  at  their  doors ;  and  though  they  were 
well  content,  and  desirous,  that  they  should  have  been 
executed  by  the  king's  warrant  for  taking  off  his  own 
reprieve,  (whereby  they  should  have  made  him  retract 
an  act  of  his  own  mercy,  and  undeniably  within  his  own 
power ;  and  thereby  have  lessened  much  of  the  devotion 
of  that  people  to  him,  when  they  should  have  seen  him 
quit  his  power  of  preserving  them  in  the  least  degree,) 
yet,  for  many  reasons,  they  were  not  willing  to  take  that 
harsh  part  upon  themselves;  and  so  those  condenmed 
priests  were  no  more  prosecuted,  and  were  much  safer 
under  that  reference  for  their  execution,  than  they  could 
have  been  at  that  time  by  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal 
of  England.  For  the  other  part  of  the  answer  concerning 
the  magazine,  it  made  no  pause  with  them ;  but,  within 
few  days  after,  they  sent  a  warrant  to  their  own  governor, 
sir  John  Hotham,  to  deliver  it;  and  to  their  own  admiral, 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  to  transport  it  to  London ;  which 
was,  notwithstanding  the  king's  inhibition,  done  accord- 
ingly. But  they  had  at  that  time  another  message  from 
the  king,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  last  clause  of  that 
answer,  and  came  to  their  hands  some  few  days  before,  that 
gave  them  some  serious  trouble  and  apprehension ;  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  which  were  these : 

5^  The  king  finding  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  pro- 
fessions and  protestations  he  could  make,  the  business 
of  Ireland  was  still  unreasonably  objected  to  him,  as  if 
he  were  not  cordial  in  the  suppressing  that  rebellion, 
sent  a  message  to  both  houses. 
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59  *'  That  being  grieved  at  the  very  soiJ  for  the  calamities  of  his 
good  subjects  of  Ireland,  and  being  most  tenderly  sensible  of  the 
false  and  scandalous  reports  dispersed  amongst  the  people  con- 
cerning the  rebellion  there ;  which  not  only  wounded  his  majesty 
in  honour,  but  likewise  greatly  retarded  the  reducing  that  un- 
happy kingdom,  and  multiplied  the  distractions  at  home,  by 
weaJcening  the  mutual  confidence  between  him  and  his  people : 
out  of  his  pious  zeal  to  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  in  esta- 
blishing the  true  protestant  profession  in  that  kingdom,  and  his 
princely  care  for  the  good  of  all  his  dominions,  he  had  firmly 
resolved  to  go  with  all  convenient  speed  into  Ireland,  to  chas- 
tise those  wicked  and  detestable  rebels,  odious  to  God  and  all 
good  men  ;  thereby  so  to  settle  the  peace  of  that  kingdom,  and 
the  security  of  this,  that  the  very  name  of  fears  and  jealousies 
might  be  no  more  heard  of  amongst  them. 

60  ^^  And  he  said,  as  he  doubted  not  but  his  parliament  would 
cheerfully  give  all  possible  assistance  to  this  good  work,  so  he 
required  them,  and  all  his  loving  subjects,  to  believe,  that  he 
woidd,  upon  those  considerations,  as  earnestly  pursue  that 
design,  not  declining  any  hazard  of  his  person  in  performing 
that  duty,  which  he  owed  to  the  defence  of  God'^s  true  religion 
and  his  distressed  subjects,  as  he  undertook  it  for  those  only 
ends;  to  the  sincerity  of  wliich  profession  he  caUed  Grod  to 
witness,  vAih  this  further  assurance,  that  he  would  never  con- 
sent, upon  whatsoever  pretence,  to  a  toleration  of  the  popish 
profession  there^  or  the  abolition  of  the  laws  now  in  force  against 
popish  recusants  in  that  kingdom. 

61  "  His  majesty  further  advertised  them,  that,  towards  this 
work,  he  intended  to  raise  forthwith,  by  his  commission,  in 
the  counties  near  West  Chester,  a  guard  for  his  oi»ti  person, 
(when  he  should  come  into  Ireland.)  ctmsisting  of  two  thousand 
foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  which  should  be  armed  at  West 
Chester  from  his  magazine  at  Hull ;  at  which  time,  he  said, 
all  the  officers  and  soldiers  should  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  alk^:iance ;  the  charge  of  raising  and  paying  whereof  he 
desired  the  parliament  to  add  to  their  former  undertakings  for 
that  war;  which  he  would  not  only  wdl  accept,  but,  if  their 
pay  shouM  be  found  too  great  a  burden  to  his  good  subjects, 
he  woidd  be  billing,  by  the  adrice  of  his  parliament,  to  sell  or 
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fawn  any  of  his  parks,  lands,  or  houses,  towards  the  supplies 
of  the  service  of  Ireland.  With  the  addition  of  these  levies 
to  the  former  of  English  and  Scots,  agreed  upon  in  parliament, 
he  said,  he  hoped  so  to  appear  in  that  action,  that,  by  the 
assistance  of  Almighty  God,  that  kingdom,  in  a  short  time, 
might  be  whoUy  reduced,  and  restored  to  peace,  and  some 
measure  of  happiness ;  whereby  he  might  cheerfully  return,  to 
be  welcomed  home  with  the  affections  and  blessings  of  all  his 
good  English  people. 
62  ^^  Towards  this  good  work,  he  said,  as  he  had  lately  made 
despatches  into  Scotland,  to  quicken  the  levies  there  for  Ulster, 
80  he  heartily  wished  that  his  parliament  would  give  all  possible 
expedition  to  those  which  they  had  resolved  for  Munster  and 
Connaught ;  and  hoped  the  encouragement  which  the  adven- 
turers,  of  whose  interests  he  would  be  always  very  careful, 
would  hereby  receive,  would  raise  full  sums  of  money  for  the 
doing  thereof.  He  told  them,  that  out  of  his  earnest  desire 
to  remove  all  occasions  which  did  unhappily  multiply  mis- 
understandings betweeen  him  and  his  parliament,  he  had  like- 
wise prepared  a  bill  to  be  offered  to  them  by  his  attorney 
concerning  the  militia ;  whereby  he  hoped  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  kingdom  might  be  fully  secured  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  all  men,  without  violation  of  his  majesty'^s  just  rights, 
or  prejudice  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  If  this  should  be 
thankfully  received,  he  said,  he  should  be  glad  of  it ;  if  refused, 
he  must  call  Grod,  and  all  the  world,  to  judge  on  whose  part  the 
defaidt  was ;  only  he  required,  if  the  bill  should  be  approved  of, 
that  if  any  corporation  should  make  their  lawful  rights  appear, 
they  might  be  reserved  to  them.  He  said,  before  ho  would  part 
from  England,  he  would  take  all  due  care  to  intrust  such  persons 
with  such  authority  in  his  absence,  as  he  should  find  to  be  requi- 
site for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  happy 
progress  of  the  parliament.'*' 

63  They  neither  before  nor  after  ever  received  any  mes- 
sage from  his  majesty  that  more  discomposed  them  ;  and 
so  much  the  more,  because  that  which  gave  them  most 
umbrage  could  not  be  publicly  and  safely  avowed  by 
them.  For  though  to  those  w^ho  had  a  due  reverence  to 
the  king's  person  and  an  impatient  desire  that  all  mis- 
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understandings  might  be  composed  they  urged,  **  the 
hazard  and  danger  to  his  majesty's  person,  in  such  an 
expedition,  and  the  increase  of  jealousies  and  distractions 
that  would  ensue  in  this  kingdom  by  his  absence ;"  and 
to  others,  as  well  those  who  from  the  barbarity,  inhu- 
manity, and  unheard  of  cruelty  exercised  by  the  rebels 
in  Ireland  upon  the  English  protestants,  (of  which  they 
every  day  received  fresh  and  bleeding  evidence,)  had 
contracted  a  great  animosity  against  the  nation,  and  were 
persuaded  that  the  work  of  extirpation  was  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  in  truth  it  was,  as  to  the  adventurers,  who  had 
disbursed  great  sums  of  money,  and  had  digested  a  full 
assurance  of  ample  recompense  by  confiscations  and 
forfeitures ;  "  that  by  this  voyage  of  the  king  a  peace 
would  be  in  [a]  short  time  concluded  in  that  kingdom, 
to  their  great  disadvantage  and  damage ;"  yet  the  true 
reasons,  which  surprised  and  startled  them,  were,  that 
hereby  the  managing  the  war  of  Ireland  would  be  taken 
out  of  their  hands ;  and  so,  instead  of  having  a  nursery 
for  soldiers  of  their  own,  which  they  might  employ  as 
they  saw  occasion,  and  a  power  of  raising  what  money 
they  pleased  in  this  kingdom  under  that  title,  which 
they  might  dispose  as  they  found  most  fit  for  their 
aflfttirs ;  the  king  would  probably  in  a  short  time  recover 
one  entire  kingdom  to  his  obedience,  by  which  he  might 
be  able  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  other  two.  How- 
ever, working  by  the  several  impressions  upon  the  several 
affections,  they  found  it  no  difficult  thing  to  persuade 
almost  an  unanimous  aversion  from  approving  the  jour- 
ney ;  they  who  usually  opposed  their  advice  not  enduring 
to  think  of  staying  in  England,  where  the  power,  at  least 
for  a  time,  would  be  in  them,  whose  government,  they 
knew,  would  be  terrible  when  his  majesty  should  be  in 
Ireland.  And  then  they  despatched  a  magisterial  answer 
to  the  king,  in  which  they  told  him, 
^^     "  That  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament  had  duly  con- 
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sidered  the  message  received  from  his  majesty  concerning  his 
purpose  of  going  into  Ireland  in  his  own  person  to  prosecute 
the  war  there,  with  the  bodies  of  his  English  subjects,  levied, 
transported,  and  maintained   at  their  charge;  which  he  was 
pleased  to  propound  to  them,  not  as  a  matter  wherein  he 
desired  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  but  as  ahready  firmly 
resolved  on,  and  forthwith  to  be  put  in  execution,  by  grant- 
ing out  conmiissions  for  the  levying  of  two  thousand  foot  and 
two  hundred  horse,  for  a  guard  for  his  person,  when  he  should 
come  into  that  kingdom;  wherein  they  said,  they  could  not 
but,  with  all  reverence  and  humility  to  his  majesty,  observe, 
that  he  had  declined  his  great  council,  the  parliament,  and 
varied  from  the  usual  course  of  his  royal  predecessors;   that 
a  business  of  so  great  importance  concerning  the  peace  and 
safety  of  all  his  subjects,  and  wherein  they  have  a  special  in- 
terest, by  his  majesty''s  promise,  and  by  those  great  sums  which 
they  had  disbursed,  and  for  which  they  stood  engaged,  should 
be  concluded  and  undertaken  without  their  advice;  whereupon, 
they  said,  they  held  it  their  duty  to  declare,  that  if,  at  that 
time,  his  majesty  should  go  into  Ireland,  he  would  very  much 
endanger  the  safety  of  his  royal  person  and  kingdoms,  and  of 
all  other  states  professing  the  protestant  religion  in  Christen- 
dom, and  make  way  to  the  execution  of  that  cruel  and  bloody 
design  of  the  papists,  every  where  to  root  out  and  destroy 
the  reformed  religion ;  as  the  Irish  papists  had  already,  in  a 
great  part,  effected  in  that  kingdom;   and,  in  all  likelihood, 
would  quickly  be  attempted  in  other  places,  if  the  consideration 
of  the  strength  and  union  of  the  two  nations  of  England  and 
Scotland  did  not  much  hinder  and  discourage  the  execution  of 
any  such  design.     And  that  they  might  manifest  to  his  majesty 
the  danger  and  misery  which  such  a  journey  and  enterprise 
would  produce,  they  presented  to  his  majesty  the  reasons  of 
that  their  humble  opinion  and  advice  : 

1.  "  His  royal  person  would  be  subject,  not  only  to  the 
casualty  of  war,  but  to  secret  practices  and  conspiracies ; 
especially  his  majesty  continuing  his  profession  to  maintain  the 
protestant  religion  in  that  kingdom,  which  the  papists  were 
generally  bound  by  their  vow  to  extirpate. 

2.  "  It  would  exceedingly  encourage  the  rebels ;  who  did 
generally  profess  and  declare,  that  his  majesty  did  favour  and 
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allow  their  proceedings,  and  that  this  insurrection  was  under- 
taken by  the  warrant  of  his  commission ;  and  it  would  make 
good  their  expectation  of  great  advantage,  by  his  majesty^s 
presence  at  that  time,  of  so  much  distraction  in  this  kingdom, 
whereby  they  might  hope  the  two  houses  of  parliament  would 
be  disabled  to  supply  the  war  there,  especially  there  appearing 
less  necessity  of  his  majesty'*s  journey  at  that  time,  by  reason  cf 
the  manifold  successes  which  Gt)d  had  given  against  them. 

3.  '^  It  would  much  hinder  and  impair  the  means  whereby  the 
war  was  to  be  supported,  and  increase  the  charge  of  it,  and  in 
both  these  respects  make  it  more  insupportable  to  the  subject ; 
and  this,  they  said,  they  could  confidently  affirm ;  because  many 
of  the  adventurers,  who  had  already  subscribed,  did,  upon  tiie 
knowledge  of  his  majesty''s  intention,  declare  their  resolution 
not  to  pay  in  their  money  ;  and  others,  very  willing  to  have  sub- 
scribed, do  now  profess  the  contrary. 

4.  '^  His  majesty'^s  absence  must  necessarily  very  much  inter- 
rupt the  proceedings  of  parliament ;  and  deprive  his  subjects  of 
the  benefit  of  those  further  acts  of  grace  and  justice,  which  they 
should  humbly  expect  from  his  majesty  for  the  establishing  of  a 
perfect  union  and  mutual  confidence  between  his  majesty  and 
his  people,  and  procuring  and  confirming  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  both. 

5.  '^  It  would  exceedingly  increase  the  fears  and  jealousies  of 
his  people;  and  render  their  doubts  more  probable,  of  some 
force  intended,  by  some  evil  councils  near  his  majesty,  in  opposi- 
tion of  the  parliament,  and  favour  of  the  malignant  party  of  this 
kingdom. 

6.  "  It  would  bereave  his  parliament  of  that  advantage, 
whereby  they  were  induced  to  undertake  that  war,  upon  his 
majesty's  promise,  that  it  should  be  managed  by  their  advice ; 
which  could  not  be  done,  if  his  majesty,  contrary  to  their  coun- 
sels, should  undertake  to  order  and  govern  it  in  his  own  person. 

65  "Upon  which,  (they  said,)  and  divers  other  reasons,  they 
had  resolved,  by  the  full  and  concurrent  agreement  of  both 
houses,  that  they  could  not,  with  discharge  of  their  duty,  con- 
sent to  any  levies  or  raising  of  soldiers  to  be  made  by  his  ma- 
jesty for  that  his  intended  expedition  into  Ireland ;  or  to  the 
payment  of  any  army  or  soldiers  there,  but  such  as  should  be 
employed  and  governed  according  to  their  advice  and  direction  : 
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and  that,  if  such  levies  should  be  made  by  any  commission  of  his 
majesty,  not  agreed  to  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  they  should 
be  forced  to  interpret  the  same  to  be  raised  to  the  terror  of  his 
people  and  disturbance  of  the  public  peace ;  and  did  hold  them- 
selves bound,  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  to  apply  the  authority 
of  parliament  to  suppress  the  same. 
66  "  And,  they  said,  they  did  further  most  humbly  declare,  that 
if  his  majesty  should  by  ill  counsel  be  persuaded  to  go,  contrary 
to  that  advice  of  his  parliament,  (which  they  hoped  his  majesty 
would  not,)  they  did  not,  in  that  case,  hold  themselves  bound 
to  submit  to  any  conmiissioners  which  his  majesty  should 
choose  ;  but  did  resolve  to  preserve  and  govern  the  kingdom  by 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  parliament,  for  his  majesty  and  his 
posterity,  according  to  their  allegiance  and  the  law  of  the  land : 
wherefore  they  did  most  humbly  pray  and  advise  his  majesty 
to  desist  from  that  his  intended  passage  into  Ireland,  and  from 
all  preparation  of  men  and  arms  tending  thereunto;  and  to 
leave  the  managing  of  that  war  to  his  parliament,  according  to 
his  promise  made  unto  them,  and  his  commission  granted  under 
his  great  seal  of  England,  by  advice  of  both  houses ;  in  prosecu- 
tion whereof,  by  Code's  blessing,  they  had  already  made  a 
prosperous  entrance,  by  many  defeats  of  the  rebels,  whereby 
they  were  much  weakened  and  disheartened ;  and  had  no 
probable  means  of  subsistence,  if  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
houses  were  not  interrupted  by  that  interposition  of  his  majes- 
ty's journey :  but  they  hoped,  upon  good  grounds,  that,  within 
a  short  time,  without  hazard  of  his  person,  and  so  much  dan- 
gerous confusion  to  his  kingdoms,  which  must  needs  ensue,  if  he 
should  proceed  in  that  resolution,  they  should  be  enabled  fully 
to  vindicate  his  majesty''s  right  and  authority  in  that  kingdom  ; 
and  punish  those  horrible,  outrageous  cruelties,  which  had  been 
committed  in  the  murdering  and  spoiling  so  many  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  to  bring  that  realm  to  such  a  condition,  as  might  be 
much  to  the  advantage  of  his  majesty  and  the  crown,  and  the 
honour  of  his  government,  and  contentment  of  his  people :  for 
the  better  and  more  speedy  effecting  whereof  they  did  again 
renew  their  humble  desires  of  his  retiun  to  his  parliament ;  and 
that  he  would  please  to  reject  all  counsels  and  apprehensions 
which  might  any  way  derogate  from  that  faithfulness  and  allegi- 
ance, which,  in  truth  and  sincerity,  they  had  always  borne  and 
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professed  to  his  majesty,  and  should  ever  make  good,  to  the 
uttermost,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.'** 

<57  This  petition  (the  matter  whereof  finding  a  general 
concurrence,  there  was  the  least  debate  and  contradiction 
upon  the  manner  of  expression)  being  sent  to  the  king 
to  York ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  all  preparation  being 
suspended  for  the  necessary  relief  for  Ireland,  insomuch 
as  with  the  votes  (which  were  presently  printed)  against 
the  king's  journey,  there  was  likewise  an  order  printed 
to  discourage  the  adventurers  from  bringing  in  their 
money ;  the  which,  though  it  had  no  approbation  from 
either  house,  and  seemed  to  be  angrily  interpreted  by 
them,  and  the  printer  was  ordered  to  be  found  out  and 
punished,  yet  did  wholly  stop  that  service ;  and  by  the 
no-inquiry  or  punishment  of  that  boldness,  appeared  to 
be  done  by  design;  his  majesty  speedily  returned  this 
answer: 

68  ^^  That  he  was  so  troubled  and  astonished  to  find  that  unex- 
pected reception  and  misunderstanding  of  his  message  concern- 
ing his  Irish  journey,  that  (being  so  much  disappointed  of  the 
approbation  and  thanks  he  looked  for  to  that  declaration)  he 
had  great  cause  to  doubt,  whether  it  were  in  his  power  to  say 
or  do  any  thing  which  would  not  fall  within  the  like  interpreta- 
tion: but  he  said,  as  he  had  in  that  message  called  God  to 
witness  the  sincerity  of  the  profession  of  his  only  ends  for  the 
undertaking  that  journey ;  so  he  must  appeal  to  all  his  good 
subjects,  and  the  whole  world,  whether  the  reasons  alleged 
against  that  journey  were  of  weight  to  satisfy  his  understanding; 
or  the  counsel,  presented  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  were  full  of 
that  duty,  as  was  like  to  prevail  over  his  affections.  For  the 
resolving  of  so  great  a  business  without  the  advice  of  his  parlia- 
ment, he  said,  he  must  remember,  how  often,  by  his  messages, 
he  made  the  same  offer,  if  they  should  advise  him  thereunto ;  to 
which  they  never  gave  him  the  least  answer ;  but,  in  their  late 
declaration,  told  him,  that  they  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
words :  so  that  he  had  reason  to  conceive,  they  rather  avoided, 
out  of  regard  to  his  person,  to  give  him  counsel  to  run  that 
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hazard,  than  that  they  disapproved  the  inclination.  And  he 
asked  them  what  greater  comfort  or  security  the  protestants  of 
Christendom  could  receive,  than  by  seeing  a  protestant  king 
venture,  and  engage  his  person  for  the  defence  of  that  religion 
and  the  suppression  of  popery  ?  to  which  he  solemnly  protested, 
in  that  message,  never  to  grant  a  toleration,  upon  what  pretence 
soever,  or  an  abolition  of  any  of  the  laws  then  in  force  against 
the  professors  of  it.  And  he  said,  when  he  considered  the  great 
calamities  and  unheard  of  cruelties  his  poor  protestant  subjects 
in  that  kingdom  had  undergone  for  the  space  of  near  or  fiill  six 
months  ;  the  growth  and  increase  of  the  strength  of  those  bar- 
barous rebels ;  and  the  evident  probability  of  foreign  supplies, 
if  they  were  not  speedily  suppressed ;  the  very  slow  succours 
hitherto  sent  them  from  hence :  that  the  officers  of  several 
regiments,  who  had  long  time  been  allowed  entertainment  for 
that  service,  had  not  raised  any  supply  or  siiccour  for  that  king- 
dom ;  that  many  troops  of  horse  had  long  lain  near  Chester 
untransported  ;  that  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  whom  he 
relied  principally  for  the  conduct  and  managing  of  affairs  there, 
was  still  in  this  kingdom,  notwithstanding  his  majesty^s  earnest- 
ness expressed  that  he  should  repair  to  his  command:  and 
when  he  considered  the  many  and  great  scandals  raised  upon 
himself  by  report  of  the  rebels,  and  not  sufficiently  dis- 
countenanced here,  notwithstanding  so  many  professions  of  his 
majesty ;  and  had  seen  a  book,  lately  printed  by  the  order  of 
the  house  of  conunons,  entitled,  A  Renumstrance  of  eUvers  re- 
markable Postages  concerning  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  Ireland^ 
wherein^  some  examinations  were?  set  down,  (how  improbable  or 
impossible  soever,)  which  might  make  an  impression  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  his  weak  subjects :  and,  lastly,  when  he  had 
duly  weighed  the  dishonour  which  would  perpetually  lie  upon 
this  kingdom,  if  full  and  speedy  relief  were  not  despatched 
thither;  his  majesty  could  not  think  of  a  better  way  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  defence  of  the  true 
protestant  religion,  or  to  manifest  his  affection  to  his  three 
kingdoms,  for  their  preservation,  than  by  engaging  his  person 
in  that  expedition,  as  many  of  his  royal  progenitors  had  done, 
even  in  foreign  parts,  upon  causes  of  less  importance  and  piety, 
with  great  honour  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  this  king- 
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dom.  And  therefore  he  expeetod  at  leaat  thanks  for  such  hk 
inclination* 
5g  "  For  the  danger  to  hie  person,  he  8aid,  he  conceived  it 
necessary,  and  worthy  of  a  king,  to  adventure  his  life  to  preserve 
his  kingdom ;  neither  could  it  be  imagined  that  he  vifould  mi  still 
and  suffer  his  kingdoms  to  bo  lost,  and  hie  good  protestant  sub- 
jects to  be  massacred,  without  exposing  his  own  person  to  the 
utmost  hazard  for  their  relief  and  preservation  ;  his  life,  when  it 
was  moat  ple^asant,  being  nothing  so  precious  to  him,  as  it  w^as 
and  should  be  to  govern  and  preserve  his  people  with  honour 
and  justice. 

70  "  For  any  encouragement  to  the  rebels,  because  of  the  reports 
they  raised,  he  said^  he  could  not  conceive  that  the  rebels  were 
capable  of  a  greater  terror  than  by  the  presence  of  their  lawful 
king,  in  the  head  of  an  army,  to  chastise  them.  Besides,  it 
would  be  an  imspcakable  advaotage  to  them,  if  any  report  of 
theirs  could  hinder  him  from  doing  any  thing  which  were  fit  for 
him  to  do  if  such  report  were  not  raised;  that  would  quickly 
teach  them,  in  this  jealous  age,  to  prevent,  by  such  reports,  any 
other  persons  coming  against  tJiem^  whom  they  had  no  mind 
should  be  employed. 

71  *'He  told  them,  he  mar\^elled,  that  the  adventurers,  whose 
advantage  was  a  pnneipal  motive  (next  the  reasons  before 
mentioned)  to  him,  should  so  much  mistake  his  purpose  ;  whose 
interest  he  conceived  must  be  much  improved  by  the  expedition 
he  hopeil,  by  God's  blessing,  to  use  in  that  service ;  that  being 
the  most  probable  way  for  the  speedy  conquest  of  the  rebels, 
their  lands  were  sufficiently  secured  by  act  of  parliament. 

jj  *'  He  told  them,  he  thought  himself  not  kindly  used,  that  the 
addition  of  so  few  men  to  their  levies  (for  a  guard  to  his  person 
in  Ireland)  should  be  thought  fit  for  their  refusal ;  and  much 
more,  that  having  used  so  many  cautions  in  that  message,  both 
in  the  smaUnees  of  the  number ;  in  his  having  raised  none,  until 
their  answer ;  in  their  being  to  be  raised  only  near  the  place  of 
shipping;  in  their  being  there  to  be  armed,  and  that  not  till 
they  were  ready  to  be  shipped  ;  in  the  provision,  by  the  oaths; 
that  none  of  them  should  be  papists,  (all  which  were  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  grounds  of  jealousy  of  any  force  intended  by  them 
in  opposition  to  the  parliament,  or  favour  to  any  mahgnant 
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party,)  any  suspicion  should,   notwithstanding,   be  grounded 
upon  it. 

73  '^Neither,  he  said,  could  it  be  understood,  that,  when  he 
recommended  the  managing  of  that  war  to  them,  that  he  in- 
tended to  exclude  himself,  or  not  to  be  concerned  in  their  coun- 
sels, that  if  he  found  any  expedient,  (which  in  his  conscience 
and  understanding  he  thought  necessary  for  that  great  work,) 
he  might  not  put  it  in  practice.  He  told  them,  he  looked  upon 
them  as  his  great  council,  whose  advice  he  always  had,  and 
would,  with  great  regard  and  deliberation^  weigh  and  consider  : 
but  he  looked  upon  himself  as  neither  deprived  of  his  under- 
standing or  divested  of  any  right  he  had,  if  there  were  no 
parliament  sitting.  He  said,  he  called  them  together  by  his 
own  writ  and  authority  (without  which  they  could  not  have 
met)  to  give  him  faithful  counsel  about  his  great  affairs ;  but  he 
resigned  not  up  his  own  interest  and  freedom ;  he  never  sub- 
jected himself  to  their  absolute  determination ;  he  had  always 
weighed  their  counsels,  as  proceeding  from  a  council  intrusted 
by  him ;  and  when  he  had  dissented  from  them,  he  had  returned 
them  the  reasons  which  had  prevailed  with  his  conscience  and 
understanding,  with  that  candour  which  a  prince  should  use 
towards  his  subjects,  and  that  affection  which  a  father  could 
express  to  his  children.  What  application  had  been  used  to 
rectify  his  understanding  by  reasons,  or  what  motives  had  been 
given  to  persuade  his  affections,  he  would  leave  all  the  world  to 
judge.  And  then,  he  said,  he  must  tell  them,  howsoever  a 
major  part  might  bind  them  in  matter  of  opinion,  he  held  him- 
self (and  he  was  sure  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
had  always  held  the  same)  as  fr'ee  to  dissent,  till  his  reason 
were  convinced  for  the  general  good,  as  if  they  had  delivered 
no  opinion. 

74  "  For  his  journey  itself,  he  told  them  the  circumstances  of 
their  petition  were  such,  as  he  knew  not  well  what  answer  to 
return,  or  whether  he  were  best  to  give  any ;  that  part  which 
pretended  to  carry  reason  with  it  did  no  way  satisfy  him ;  the 
other,  which  was  rather  reprehension  and  menace,  than  advice, 
could  not  stagger  him.  His  answer  therefore  was,  that  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  find  the  work  of  Ireland  so  easy  as  they 
seemed  to  think  it;  which  did  not  so  appear  by  any  thing 
known  to  him  when  he  sent  his  message :  and  though  he  would 
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never  refuse,  or  be  unwilling,  to  venture  hie  person  for  the  good      ^ 
and  safety  of  his  people,  ho  was  not  so  weary  of  his  Hfo  as  to 
hazard  it  impertinently;    and  therefore,  fiince  they  seemed  to 
have  received  advertisements  of  some  kte  and  great  miecesees 
in  that  kingdom,  ho  would  stay  iiome  time  to  see  the  event  of 
those,  and  not  pursue  his  resolution  tili  he  had  given  them  a 
iecond  notice :  but,  if  he  found  the  miserable  condition  of  hm 
poor  subjects  of  that  kingdom  were  not  speedily  reheved,  he 
would,  with  God's  assistance,  \iflit  them  with  euceours  as  his 
particular  credit  and  interest  could  supply  him  with,  if  they 
refused  to  join  with  him.     And  he  doubted  not  but  the  levies 
he   should  make  (in  which  he  would  observe  punctually  the 
former  and  all  other  cautions,  as  might  best  prevent  all  feare 
and  jealousies  ;  and  to  use  no  power  but  what  was  legal)  would 
be  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  subjects,  as  no  person 
would  dare  presume  to  resist  his  commands  ;  and  if  they  should, 
at  their  peril  [be  it].     In  the  mean  time,  he  hoped  his  forward- 
ness, so  remarkable  to  that  sen^ice,  should  be  notorious  to  all 
the  world ;  and  that  all  scandals  laid  on  him  in  that  business 
should  be  clearly  wiped  away. 
75     ''  Ho  told  them,  he  had  been  so  careful  that  his  journey  into 
Ireland  should  not  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  nor 
deprive  his  subjects  of  any  acts  of  justice,  or  further  acts  of 
grace  for  the  real  benefit  of  his  people,  that  he  had  made  a  free 
offer  of  leaving  such  power  behind,  as  should  not  only  be  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  but  fully  provide 
for  the  happy  progress  of  the  parliament :    and  therefore  he 
could  not  but  woniler,  since  such  power  had  been  always  left 
here  by  commission  for  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  when 
his  progenitors  had  been  out  of  the  stone,  during  the  sitting  of 
parharaeuts,  and  since  themselves   dei^red  tliat  such  a  power 
might  be  left  here  by  his  majesty  at  his  last  going  into  Scotland, 
what  law  of  the  land  they  had  now  found  to  dispense  with  them 
from  submitting  to  such  authority,  legaUy  derived  from  him,  in 
his    absence,  and    to  enable  them  to  govern  the  kingdom  by 
their  own  mere  authority. 
^(5      "'  For  his  return  to  London,  he  said,  he  had  given  them  so 
full  answers  in  his  late  deelaration  and  answers,  that  he  knew 
not  what  to  add,  if  they  would  not  provide  for  his  security  with 
them,  nor  agree  to  remove  to  another  place,  where  there  might 
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not  be  the  same  danger  to  his  majesty.  He  told  them,  he  ex- 
pected, that  (since  he  had  been  so  particular  in  the  causes  and 
grounds  of  his  fears)  they  should  have  sent  him  word,  that  they 
had  published  such  declarations  against  future  tumults  and  un- 
lawful assemblies,  and  taken  such  courses  for  the  suppressing 
seditious  pamphlets  and  sermons,  that  his  fears  of  that  kind 
might  be  laid  aside,  before  they  should  press  his  return. 

77  "  To  conclude,  he  told  them,  he  could  wish  that  they  would 
with  the  same  strictness  and  severity  weigh  and  examine  their 
messages  and  expressions  to  him,  as  they  did  those  they  received 
fixwn  him.  For  he  was  very  confident,  that  if  they  examined 
his  rights  and  privileges  by  what  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed, 
and  their  own  addresses  by  the  usual  courses  observed  by  their 
ancestors,  they  would  find  many  expressions  in  that  petition 
warranted  only  by  their  own  authority ;  which  indeed  he  forbore 
to  take  notice  of,  or  to  give  answer  to,  lest  he  should  be  tempted, 
in  a  just  indignation,  to  express  a  greater  passion  than  he  was 
yet  willing  to  put  on.  God  in  his  good  time,  he  hoped,  would  so 
inform  the  hearts  of  all  his  subjects,  that  he  should  recover  from 
the  mischief  and  danger  of  that  distemper ;  on  whose  good  plea- 
sure, he  said,  he  would  wait  with  all  patience  and  humility.*" 

78  And  from  this  time  the  purpose  was  never  resumed  of 
his  majesty's  personal  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  so 
they  were  freed  from  that  apprehension.  The  truth  is, 
that  counsel  for  his  majesty's  journey  into  Ireland  was 
very  suddenly  taken,  and  communicated  to  very  few, 
without  consideration  of  the  objections  that  would  na- 
turally arise  against  it ;  and  was  rather  resolved  as  a  pro- 
bable stratagem  to  comiK)se  the  two  houses  to  a  better 
temper  and  sobriety,  upon  the  apprehension  of  the  king's 
absence  from  them,  and  the  inconveniences  that  might 
thence  ensue,  than  sufficiently  considered  and  digested 
for  execution.  For  none  were  more  violent  against  it 
than  they  who  served  the  king  most  faithfully  in  the 
houses;  who,  in  the  king's  absence,  and  after  such  a 
grant  of  the  militia  as  was  then  offered,  looked  upon 
themselves  as  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  fury  of  those 
whose  inclinations  and  temper  had  begot  the  confusions 
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they  complained  of.  But  if  it  had  been  so  duly  weighed 
and  consulted,  and  men  no  disjKJsed,  tlmt  it  might  have 
been  executed,  and  the  king  [had]  taken  a  fit  council 
and  retinue  about  him,  it  would  at  that  time  have  been 
no  hard  matter  speedily  to  have  reduced  Ireland  ;  and^  by 
the  reputation  and  authority  of  that^  the  other  two  king^ 
dome  might  have  been  contained  within  their  proper 
bounds.  But,  as  it  fell  out,  the  overture  proved  dis- 
advantageous to  the  king,  and  gave  the  other  party  new 
cause  of  triumph,  that  they  had  plainly  threatened  lum 
out  of  what  he  pretended  to  liave  firmly  resolved  to  do ; 
wliicli  disadvantage  was  improved  by  the  other  proposi- 
tion that  attended  it  coucerning  the  militia.  For  the 
bill  sent  by  the  king  upon  tlmt  argument  brought  the 
business  again  into  debate ;  and,  though  nothing  was  con- 
cluded upon  it,  the  king  was  a  loser  by  the  proposition, 
though  not  so  much  as  he  feared  he  should  have  been, 
when  he  saw  his  journey  into  Ireland  despemte  ;  upon  the 
supposition  of  which  he  had  only  made  that  tender. 
79  The  bill  sent  by  the  king,  and  preferred  to  the  house 
of  peers  by  the  attorney  general,  granted  the  militia  for 
one  year  to  the  persons  first  nominated  by  the  houses  in 
their  ordinance  to  his  majesty,  and  made  those  persons 
in  the  execution  of  that  trust  subject  to  the  authority  of 
his  majesty  and  the  two  houses  jointly  wliilst  his  majesty 
was  within  the  kingdom,  and  in  his  absence,  of  the  two 
houses  only>  What  alterations  and  amendments  they 
made  in  it  before  they  returned  it  again  for  the  royal 
assent  will  best  appear  by  the  kings  answer,  which  he 
sent  to  them  at  the  time  of  his  refusal  to  pass  it ;  which 

^  "  That  he  had,  uith  great  deliberation  and  patience,  weighed 
and  considered  (a«  it  concerned  him  much  to  weigh  the  oonaa- 
quences  of  every  law  before  ho  pa^^sod  it)  their  biU  lately  eont 
to  him  for  the  settling  the  militia ;  and  though  it  had  not  been 
usual  to  give  any  reason  for  the  refusal  to  pass  any  bill,  it 
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being  absolutely  in  his  power  to  pass  or  not  pass  any  act  sent 
to  him,  if  he  conceived  it  prejudicial  to  himself,  or  inconvenient 
for  his  subjects,  for  whom  he  was  trusted,  and  must  one  day 
give  an  account;  yet,  in  that  business  of  the  militia,  which 
being  misunderstood  amongst  his  good  subjects  had  been  used 
as  an  argument  as  if  he  were  not  vigilant  enough  for  the  public 
safety,  and  lest  he  should  be  thought  less  constant  in  his  reso- 
lutions, and  that  bill  to  be  the  same  he  had  sent  to  them, 
he  thought  fit  to  give  them  and  all  the  world  particular  satis- 
CoMstion,  why  he  could  not,  ought  not,  must  not  pass  that  bill, 
being  the  first  public  bill  he  had  refused  this  parliament :  and 
therefore,  he  told  them,  he  must  complain,  that,  having  expressed 
himself  so  clearly  and  particularly  to  them  in  that  point,  they 
should  press  any  thing  upon  him  which  they  could  not  but 
foresee  that  he  must  refuse;  except  he  departed  from  those 
resolutions,  grounded  upon  so  much  reason,  he  had  so  earnestly 
before  acquainted  them  with,  and  against  which  they  had  not 
given  one  argument  to  satisfy  his  judgment. 

81  ^'  He  told  them,  he  was  pleased  they  had  declined  the  unwar- 
rantable course  of  their  ordinance,  (to  the  which,  he  was  confi- 
dent, his  good  subjects  would  never  have  yielded  their  consent,) 
and  chosen  that  only  right  way  of  imposing  upon  the  people, 
which  he  would  have  allowed  but  for  the  reasons  following  : 

83  ^^  He  said,  he  had  refused  to  consent  to  their  ordinance,  as 
for  other  things,  so  for  that  the  power  was  put  into  the  per- 
sons nominated  therein  by  direction  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, excluding  his  majesty  from  any  power  in  the  disposition 
or  execution  of  it  together  with  them :  he  had  then  advised 
them,  for  many  reasons,  that  a  bill  should  be  prepared ;  and 
after,  in  his  answer  of  the  26th  of  March  to  the  petition  of  both 
houses,  he  had  told  them,  if  such  a  bill  should  be  prepared  with 
that  due  regard  to  his  majesty  and  care  of  his  people,  in  the 
limitation  of  the  power,  and  other  circumstances,  he  should 
recede  from  nothing  he  formerly  expressed. 

83  ^^  What  passed  (enough  to  have  discouraged  him  from  being 
further  solicitous  in  that  argument)  after  his  full  and  gracious 
answers,  he  was  content  to  forget.  When  ho  resolved  [on]  his 
journey  into  Ireland,  so  that,  by  reason  of  his  absence,  there 
might  be  no  want  of  settling  that  power ;  besides  complying 
with  their  fears,  he  sent,  together  with  a  message  of  that  his 
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pinpcNie,  a  biD  for  the  settliiig  that  power  for  a  year;  hopiiig 
in  that  tnne  to  return  to  them,  and  being  flare  that  in  mnch 
lew  time  thej  mi^t  do  the  bosineaB  for  which  at  first  they 
seemed  to  desire  this;  which  was;,  that  they  might  aenir^ 
eonmder  his  memage  of  die  20th  of  Jannarr  last.  By  that  bill, 
which  he  flent,  he  cooBented  to  thoee  names  they  proposed  in 
their  ordinance,  and  in  die  limitation  of  the  power;  piOTided, 
that  himself  should  not  be  aUe  to  execute  any  thing  but  by 
their  advice ;  and  when  he  should  be  out  of  the  Im^om,  the 
sole  execution  to  be  in  them ;  with  many  other  things;,  of  so 
arbitrary  and  uncircumscribed  a  power,  that  he  should  not  have 
consented  to  but  i»idi  reference  to  the  absence  of  his  own  per- 
son out  of  the  kingdom,  and  thought  it  the  UKHre  suffieraUe  in 
respect  the  time  was  but  for  a  year.  Whether  that  bill  they 
had  sent  to  him  to  pass  were  the  same,  the  worid  would  judge. 
84  ^  He  sdd,  they  had,  by  diat  bill  tendered  to  his  majesty, 
without  taking  notice  of  him,  put  the  power  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  life  and  liberties  of  the  subjects  of  aD  degrees 
and  qualities,  into  the  hands  of  particular  men,  for  two  years. 
He  asked  them,  if  they  could  imagine  he  would  trust  such 
an  absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  particular  persons,  which 
he  had  refused  to  commit  to  both  houses  of  pariiament !  Nay, 
if  the  power  itself  were  not  too  absolute,  too  unlimited,  to  be 
committed  into  any  private  hands  I  Whether  sir  J.  Hodiam'*s 
high  insolence  shewed  him  not  what  he  might  expect  from  an 
exorbitant  legal  power,  when  he,  by  a  power  not  warranted  by 
law,  durst  venture  upon  a  treasonable  disobedience!  But  his 
majesty  would  willingly  know,  and  indeed  such  an  account  in 
ordinary  civility,  he  said,  he  might  have  expected,  why  he  was 
by  that  act  absolutely  excluded  from  any  power  or  authority 
in  the  execution  of  the  militia.  He  said,  sure  their  fears  and 
jealousies  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  were  capable  of  no  other 
remedy  than  by  leaving  him  no  power  in  a  point  of  the  greatest 
importance  ;  in  which  God  and  the  law  had  trusted  him  solely, 
and  which  he  had  been  contented  to  share  with  them  by  his 
own  bill,  by  putting  it  and  a  greater  into  the  hands  of  par- 
ticular subjects.  He  asked  them,  what  all  Christian  princes 
would  think  of  him  after  he  had  passed  such  a  bill  ?  how  they 
would  value  his  sovereignty?  And  yet,  he  said,  sure  his  repu- 
t^^tion  with  foreign  princes  was  some  ground  of  their  security. 
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Nay,  he  was  confident,  by  that  time  they  had  throughly  consi* 
dered  the  possible  consequence  of  that  bill  upon  themselves  and 
the  rest  of  his  good  subjects,  they  would  all  give  him  thanks  for 
not  consenting  to  it ;  finding  their  condition,  if  it  should  have 
passed,  would  not  have  been  so  pleasing  to  them.  He  told  them, 
he  hoped  that  animadversion  would  be  no  breach  of  their  privi- 
leges. In  that  throng  of  business  and  distemper  of  affections  it 
was  possible  second  thoughts  might  present  somewhat  to  their 
considerations  which  escaped  them  before. 

85  ^^  He  remembered  them,  that  he  had  passed  a  bill  this  par- 
liament, at  their  entreaty,  concerning  the  captives  of  Algiers, 
and  waved  many  objections  of  his  own  to  the  contrary,  upon  in- 
formation that  the  business  had  been  many  months  considered 
by  them ;  whether  it  proved  suitable  to  their  intentions,  or  whe- 
ther they  had  not,  by  some  private  orders,  suspended  that  act 
of  parliament  upon  view  of  the  mistakes,  themselves  best  knew ; 
as  likewise,  what  other  alterations  they  had  made  upon  other 
bills  passed  this  session.  He  told  them,  he  could  not  pass  over 
the  putting  their  names  out  of  that  bill  whom  before  they  had 
recommended  to  him  in  their  ordinance,  not  thinking  fit,  it 
seemed,  to  trust  those  who  would  obey  no  guide  but  the  law  of 
the  land,  (he  imagined  they  would  not  wish  he  should  in  his 
estimation  of  others  follow  that  their  rule,)  and  the  leaving  out, 
by  special  provision,  the  present  lord  mayor  of  London,  as  a 
person  in  their  disfavour ;  whereas,  he  said,  he  must  tell  them, 
his  demeanour  had  been  such,  that  the  city,  and  the  whole  king^ 
dom,  was  beholding  to  him  for  his  example. 

86  ^^  To  conclude,  he  said,  he  did  not  find  himself  possessed  of 
such  an  excess  of  power,  that  it  was  fit  to  transfer,  or  consent 
it  should  be  in  other  persons,  as  was  directed  by  that  bill ;  and 
therefore  he  should  rely  upon  that  royal  right  and  jurisdiction, 
which  Gk)d  and  the  law  had  given  him,  for  the  suppressing  of 
rebellion  and  resisting  foreign  invasion;  which  had  preserved 
the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  all  his  ancestors,  and  which  he 
doubted  not  but  he  should  be  able  to  execute.  And,  not  more 
for  his  own  honour  and  right,  than  for  the  Uberty  and  safety  of 
his  people,  he  could  not  consent  to  pass  that  biU.*" 

87  Though  no  sober  man  could  deny  the  reasonableness 
of  that  answer,  and  that  there  was  indeed  so  great  a  dif- 
ference between  the  bill  sent  by  his  majesty  and  that 
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presented  to  him  from  the  two  houses,  that  It  cotild  not 
soberly  be  imagined  he  would  consent  to  it*  yet  it  had 
been  better  for  his  majesty  that  that  overture  had  never 
been  made ;  it  giving  new  life,  spirit,  and  ho}>es  to  them ; 
and  they  making  the  people  believe  (who  uuderetood  not 
the  difference,  and  knew  not  that  the  king's  pleasure, 
iignified  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  was  the  pleasure 
of  both  houses  without  the  king)  that  his  majesty  now 
refused  to  consent  to  what  himself  had  offered  and  pro- 
posed ;  whilst  his  own  party  (for  so  those  began  now  to 
be  called  who  preserved  their  duty  and  allegiance  entire) 
was  as  much  troubled  to  find  so  sovereign  a  power  of  the 
crown  offered  to  be  parted  with  to  the  two  houses  as  was 
tendered  to  them  by  the  king's  own  bill ;  and  tliat  it  was 
possible  for  his  majesty  to  recede  from  his  firmest  re* 
solves,  even  in  a  point  that  would  not  naturally  admit 
of  the  least  division  or  diminution, 
88  The  king,  being  well  pleased  that  he  had  gone  through 
one  of  his  resolutions,  and  not  much  troubled  at  the 
anger  and  trouble  it  had  produced,  and  finding  his  court 
full  of  persons  of  quality  of  the  country,  [who]  made 
all  expressions  of  affection  and  duty,  m  hich  tliey  thought 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  him>  he  resolved  to  under- 
take another  enterprise,  which  was  of  more  importance, 
and  which  in  truth  was  the  sole  motive  of  his  journey 
into  those  parts.  The  great  magazine  of  arms  and 
ammunition  which  was  left  upon  the  disbanding  the 
army  remained  still  at  Hull,  and  w^as  a  nobler  proportion 
than  remained  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or  all  other 
Ids  majesty's  stores ;  and  there  had  been  formerly  a 
purjKose  to  have  secured  the  same  by  the  earl  of  New- 
castle's presence  there,  which  had  l>een  disappointed^  as 
hath  been  before  mentioned,  and  sir  John  Hotham  sent 
tluther  to  look  to  it ;  who  was  now  there  only  with 
one  of  the  companies  of  the  trained  lumds :  and  so  the 
king  resolved  that  he  would  himself  make  a  journey 
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thither  with  his  own  usuial  train ;  and  being  there, 
that  he  would  stay  there,  till  he  had  secured  the  place 
to  him.  This  was  his  purpose ;  which  he  concealed  to 
that  degree,  that  very  few  about  him  knew  any  thing 
of  it. 
89  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  his  majesty  meant  to 
reside  in  York,  it  was  easily  suspected  that  he  liad  an 
eye  upon  the  magazine ;  and  therefore  they  made  an 
order  in  both  houses,  that  the  magazine  should  be  re- 
moved from  Hull  to  the  Tower ;  and  ships  were  making 
ready  for  the  transportation ;  so  that  his  majesty  could 
no  longer  defer  the  execution  of  what  he  designed. 
And  being  persuaded  by  some  who  believed  themselves 
that  if  he  went  thither  it  would  neither  be  in  sir  J.  Ho- 
tham^s  will  or  his  power  to  keep  him  out  of  that  town ; 
and  that  being  possessed  of  so  considerable  a  port  and 
of  the  magazine  there,  (which  the  houses  had  ordered 
to  be  speedily  sent  to  London,)  he  should  find  a  better 
temper  towards  a  modest  and  dutiful  treaty ;  his  majesty 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  petition  presented  to  him  by 
the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,  (who  were  much  troubled 
at  the  order  for  removing  the  magazine  from  Hull ;  and 
were  ready  to  appear  in  any  thing  for  his  service,)  by 
which  "  they  desired  him  to  cast  his  eyes  and  thoughts 
upon  the  safety  of  his  own  person  and  his  princely  issue, 
and  that  whole  county;  a  great  means  whereof,  they 
said,  did  consist  in  the  arms  and  ammunition  at  Hull, 
placed  there  by  his  princely  care  and  charge ;  and  since, 
upon  general  apprehensions  of  dangers  from  foreign 
parts,  thought  fit  to  be  continued :  and  they  did  very 
earnestly  beseech  him,  that  he  would  take  such  course, 
that  it  might  still  remain  there,  for  the  better  securing 
those,  and  the  rest  of  the  northern  parts.''  Hereupon 
he  resolved  to  go  thither  himself;  and,  the  night  before, 
he  sent  his  son  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  lately  arrived 
from  Richmond,  accompanied  with  the  prince  elector, 
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thitlier,  with  some  other  persons  of  honour ;  who  knew^ 
no  more,  than  tliat  it  was  a  journey  given  to  the  pleasure 
and  curiosity  of  the  duke.  Sir  Jolm  Hotham  received 
them  with  that  duty  and  civility  that  became  him.  Tlie 
next  morning  early,  the  king  took  hoi*ee  from  York ; 
and,  attended  with  two  or  three  hundred  of  his  servants, ' 
and  gentlemen  of  the  country,  rode  thither ;  and,  when 
lie  mnie  within  a  mile  of  the  towTi,  sent  a  gentleman  to 
sir  Jolm  Hothanij  "  to  let  him  know  that  the  king  would 
that  day  dine  with  him  ;"  with  which  he  was  strangely 
surprised,  or  seemed  to  be  so, 

go  It  was  then  reported,  and  was  afterwards  averred  by 
himself  to  some  friends,  that  he  had  received  the  night 
before  advertisement,  from  a  person  very  near  to  and 
very  much  trusted  by  his  majesty,  of  the  king*8  purpose 
of  coming  thither,  and  that  there  was  a  resolution  of 
hanging  him,  or  cutting  his  throat  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
the  town. 

91  The  man  was  of  a  fearful  nature  and  perplexed  under- 
standing, and  could  better  resolve  upon  deliberation  than  J 
on  a  sudden ;  and  many  were  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had 
been  prepared  dexterously  beforehand,  and  in  confidence, 
he  would  have  conformed  to  the  king  s  pleasure ;  tor  he 
was  master  of  a  noble  fortune  in  land,  and  rich  in 
money ;  of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  well  allied  ;  his 
affections  to  the  government  very  good  ;  and  no  man 
less  desired  to  see  the  nation  involved  in  a  civil  war 
than  he :  and  when  he  accepted  this  empIojTnent  from  f 
the  parliament  he  never  imagined  it  would  engage  him 
in  rebellion ;  but  believed  that  the  king  would  find  it 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  advice  of  his  two  houses, 
and  that  the  preserving  that  magazine  from  being  pos- 
sessed by  him  would  likewise  prevent  any  possible  rup- 
ture into  arms.  He  was  now  in  great  confusion  ;  and 
calling  some  of  tlie  chief  magistrates  and  otlier  officers 
together  to  consult,  they  persuaded  him  not  to  suffer  the 
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king  to  enter  into  the  town.  And  his  majesty  coming 
within  ah  hour  after  his  messenger,  found  the  gates 
•  shut,  and  the  bridges  drawn,  and  the  walls  manned ; 
all  things  being  in  a  readiness  for  the  reception  of  aa 
enemy.  Sir  John  Hotham  himself  from  the  walls,  with 
several  professions  of  duty,  and  many  expressions  of  fear, 
telling  his  majesty,  "  that  he  durst  not  open  the  gates, 
being  trusted  by  the  parliament;"  the  king  told  him, 
*^  that  he  believed  he  had  no  order  from  the  parliament 
to  shut  the  gates  against  him,  or  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  town.**  He  replied,  "that  his  train  was  so  great, 
that  if  it  were  admitted,  he  should  not  be  able  to  give 
a  good  account  of  the  town."  Whereupon  the  king 
offered  **  to  enter  with  twenty  horse  only,  and  that  the 
rest  should  stay  without."  The  which  the  other  refusing, 
the  king  desired  him  "  to  come  to  him,  that  he  might 
confer  with  him,  upon  his  princely  word  of  safety,  and 
liberty  to  return."  And  when  he  excused  himself  like- 
wise from  that,  his  majesty  told  him,  "  that  as  this  act 
of  his  was  unparalleled,  so  it  would  produce  some  notable 
effect;  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  sit  down 
by  such  an  indignity,  but  that  he  would  immediately 
proclaim  him  traitor,  and  proceed  against  him  as  such ; 
that  this  disobedience  of  his  would  probably  bring  many 
miseries  upon  the  kingdom,  and  much  loss  of  blood ; 
all  which  might  be  prevented,  if  he  performed  the  duty 
of  a  subject ;  and  therefore  advised  him  to  think  sadly 
of  it,  and  to  prevent  the  necessary  growth  of  so  many 
calamities,  which  must  lie  all  upon  his  conscience."  The 
gentleman,  with  much  distraction  in  his  looks,  talked 
conftisedly  of  "  the  trust  he  had  from  the  parliament ;" 
then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  wished,  "that  God  would 
bring  confusion  upon  him  and  his,  if  he  were  not  a 
loyal  and  faithftil  subject  to  his  majesty;"  but,  in  con- 
clusion, plainly  denied  to  suffer  his  majesty  to  come  into 
the  town.    Whereupon,  the  king  caused  him  immediately 
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to  be  proclaimed  a  traitor ;  which  the  other  received  ■ 
with  some  expressions  of  undutifiilness  and  contempts 
And  so  the  king,  after  the  duke  of  York  and  princj 
elector,  with  their  retinue,  were  come  out  of  the  town, 
where  they  were  kept  some  hours,  was  forced  to  retire 
that  night  to  Beverly,  four  miles  from  that  place ;  and 
80  the  next  day  returned  to  York^  full  of  trouble  and 
indignation  for  the  aflfront  he  had  received  ;  which  he 
foresaw  would  produce  a  world  of  mischief.  M 

9a     The  king  sent  an  express  to  the  two  houses,  with  a" 
message,  declaring  what  had  passed  ;  and  "  that  sir  John 
Hotham  had  justified  hie  treason  and  disloyalty  by  pre*^ 
tence   of  an    order  and    trust   from    them ;    w^liich    aaJ 
he    could    not   produce,  so,  his  majesty  was  confident* 
they  would  not  own ;   but  would  be  highly  sensible  of 
the  scandal  he  had  laid  upon  them,  as  well  as  of  hiafl 
disloyalty  to  his  majesty.     And  therefore  ho  demanded 
justice  of  them  against  him  according  to  law/'      The 
houses  had  heard  before  of  the  king's  going  out  of  York 
thither,  and  were  in  terrible  apprehension  that  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  town ;  and  tliat  sir  John  Ho^  j 
thain*  (for  they  were  not  confident  of  him,  as  of  a  man  | 
of  their  own  faith^)  by  promises  or  menaces,  had  given 
up  the  place  to  him  ;  and  with  this  apprehension  they 
were  exceedingly  dejected ;    but  when  they  heard  the 
truth,  and  found   that  Hull  was   still  in  their  hands,  M 
they  were  equally  exalted,  magnifjing  their  trusty  go-  ™ 
vemors  faith,  and    fidelity  against  the  king*      In   the 
mean   time,  the   gentlemen   of  the   north  expressed  a 
marvellous  sense  and  passion  on  his  majesty's  behalf; 
and  offered  to  raise  the  force  of  the  county  to  take  the 
town  by  force.     But  the  king  chose,  for  many  reason s» 
to  send  again  to  the  houses  another  message,  in  which 
he  told  them,  ■ 

53     "  That  he  was  so  much  concerned  ia  the  undutiful  affront 
(an  indignity  all  hie  good  subjects  must  disdain  in  his  behalf) 
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he  had  received  firom  sir  John  Hotham  at  Hull,  that  he  was 
impatient  till  he  received  justice  from  them ;  and  was  compelled 
to  caD  again  for  an  answer,  being  confident,  however  they  had 
been  so  careful,  though  without  his  consent,  to  put  a  garrison 
into  that  his  town,  to  secure  it  and  his  magazine  against  any 
attempt  of  the  papists,  that  they  never  intended  to  dispose  and 
maintain  it  against  him,  their  sovereign.     Therefore  he  required 
them  forthwith  (for  the  business  would  admit  no  delay)  that 
they  took  some  speedy  course,  that  his  said  town  and  magazine 
might  be  inunediately  delivered  up  unto  him;  and  that  such 
severe  exemplary  proceedings  should  be  against  those  persons 
who  had  offered  that  insupportable  affiront  and  injury  to  him 
as  by  the  law  was  provided ;   and  till  that  should  be  done  he 
would  intend  no  business  whatsoever,  other  than  the  business 
of  Ireland.    For,  he  said,  if  he  were  brought  into  a  condition 
so  much  worse  than  any  of  his  subjects,  that,  whilst  they  all 
enjoyed  their  privileges,  and  might  not  have  their  possessions 
disturbed  or  their  titles  questioned,  he  only  might  be  spoiled, 
thrown  out  of  his  towns,  and  his  goods  taken  firom  him,  it  was 
time  to  examine  how  he  had  lost  those  privileges;  and  to  try 
all  possible  ways,  by  the  help  of  God,  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  affection  of  his  good  subjects,  to  recover  them,  and 
to  vindicate  himself  from  those  injuries ;  and  if  he  should  mis- 
carry therein,  he  should  be  the  first  prince  of  this  kingdom 
that  had  done  so,  having  no  other  end  but  to  defend  the  true 
protestant  religion,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  and  he  desired  Qod  so  to  deal  with  him  as  he  continued 
in  those  resolutions.'" 

94  Instead  of  any  answer  to  his  majesty  upon  these  two 
messages,  or  sadly  considering  how  this  breach  might 
be  made  up,  they  immediately  publish  (together  with  a 
declaration  of  their  former  jealousies  of  the  papists ;  of 
the  malignant  party;  of  the  lord  Digby's  letter  inter- 
cepted ;  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle's  being  sent  thither, 
upon  which  they  had  first  sent  down  a  governor,  and  put 
a  garrison  into  Hull)  several  votes  and  resolutions,  by 
which  they  declared, 

^5     ^^  That  sir  John  Hotham  had  done  nothing  but  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  that  the 
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declaring  of  him  a  traitor^  being  a  member  of  the  house  of  eom- 
mons,  was  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  and, 
being  wtthout  due  prof^eag  of  law,  was  against  the  Uberty  of  the 
subject  and  against  the  law  of  the  land/' 

96  And  hearing  at  the  same  time  that  a  letter  eoming 
from  Hull  to  them  tlie  niglit  after  the  king's  being 
there  had  been  intercepted  by  some  of  his  majesty*s  ser- 
vants, they  declared,  "  that  all  such  intercepting  of  any 
letters  Bent  to  them  was  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  parliament,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  protestation,  they  were  bound  to  defend  with  their 
lives  and  their  fortunes^  and  to  bring  the  violator  thereof 
to  condign  punishment,"  Then  they  ordered,  that  the 
sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lincoln,  and  all  others  his  majesty's  officers,  should 
suppress  all  forces  that  should  be  raised  or  gathered 
together  in  those  counties^  either  to  force  the  town  of 
Hull,  or  stop  the  passages  to  and  from  the  same,  or  in 
any  other  way  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
All  which  votes,  orders,  and  declarations,  being  printed* 
and  diligently  disjiersed  throughout  the  kingdom  before 
any  address  made  to  his  majesty  in  answer  of  hie  mes- 
sages, and  coming  to  his  view,  the  king  published  an 
answer  to  those  votes  and  declarations,  in  which  he  said  : 

97  '*  Since  his  gracious  message  to  both  houses  of  parliament^ 
demanding  justice  for  the  high  and  unheard  of  affront  offered 
unto  him  at  the  gates  of  Hull  by  sir  John  Hothani,  was  not 
thought  worthy  of  an  answer ;  but  that,  instead  thereof,  they 
had  thought  fit,  by  their  printed  votes,  to  own  and  avow  timt 
unparalleled  act  to  be  done  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  (though  at  that  thne  he  could  pro- 
duce no  such  command,)  and,  with  other  resolutions  against 
his  proceedings  there,  to  publish  a  declaration  concerning  that 
buflinesB,  as  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  as  if  their  intei'x^ourse 
with  his  majesty,  and  for  his  satisfaction,  were  now  to  no  more 
.purpose;  though  he  knew  that  course  of  theirs  to  be  very 
unagreeable  to  the  modesty  and   duty  of  former  times,  and 
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unwarrantable  by  any  precedents  but  what  themselves  had 
made ;  yet  he  was  not  unwilling  to  join  issue  with  them  in 
that  way,  and  to  let  all  the  world  know,  how  necessary,  just, 
and  lawful  all  his  proceedings  had  been  in  that  point,  and  that 
the  defence  of  those  proceedings  was  the  defence  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject ;  and  that 
by  the  same  rule  of  justice  which  was  now  offered  to  him  all 
the  private  interest  and  title  of  all  his  good  subjects  to  all 
their  lands  and  goods  was  confounded  and  destroyed.  He  re- 
membered them,  that  Mr.  Pym  had  said  in  his  speech  against 
the  earl  of  StrafiTord,  (which  was  published  by  order  of  the 
commons'"  house,)  '  The  law  is  the  safeguard,  the  custody  of 
all  private  interest;  your  honours,  your  lives,  your  liberties, 
and  estates  are  all  in  the  keeping  of  the  law;  without  this 
every  man  hath  a  like  right  to  any  thing.^  And  he  said,  he 
would  fain  be  answered  what  title  any  subject  of  his  kingdom 
had  to  his  house  or  land,  that  he  had  not  to  his  town  of  Hull ! 
or  what  right  any  subject  had  to  his  money,  plate,  or  jewels, 
that  his  majesty  had  not  to  his  magazine  or  munition  there  I 
If  he  had  ever  such  a  title,  he  said  he  would  know  when  he 
lost  it  i  And  if  that  magazine  and  munition^  bought  with  his 
own  money,  were  ever  his,  when  and  how  that  property  went 
out  of  him !  He  very  well  knew  the  great  and  unlimited  power 
of  a  parliament ;  but  he  knew  as  well,  that  it  was  only  in  that 
sense,  as  he  was  a  part  of  that  parliament ;  without  him,  and 
against  his  consent,  the  votes  of  either  or  both  houses  together 
must  not,  could  not,  should  not  (if  he  could  help  it,  for  his 
subjects^  sake,  as  well  as  his  own)  forbid  any  thing  that  was 
enjoined  by  the  law,  or  enjoin  any  thing  that  was  forbidden 
by  the  law.  But  in  any  such  alteration,  which  might  be  for 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  not,  should 
not  refuse  to  consent.  And  he  doubted  not  but  that  all  his 
good  subjects  would  easily  discern  in  what  a  miserable  inse- 
curity and  confusion  they  must  necessarily  and  inevitably  be, 
if  descents  might  be  altered ;  purchases  avoided ;  assurances 
and  conveyances  cancelled ;  the  sovereign  legal  authority  de- 
spised and  resisted  by  votes  or  orders  of  either  or  both  houses. 
And  this,  he  said,  he  was  sure,  was  his  case  at  Hull ;  and  as 
it  was  his  this  day,  by  the  same  rule,  it  might  be  theirs  to- 
morrow. 
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98  ^^  Against  any  desperate  design  of  the  papists,  of  which  they 
discoursed  so  much,  he  had  sufficiently  expressed  his  zeal  and 
intentions  ;  and  should  be  as  fom-ard  to  adyenture  his  own  life 
and  fortune,  to  oppose  any  such  designs,  as  the  meanest  subject 
in  his  kingdom. 
S>9  ^^  For  the  malignant  party,  he  said,  as  the  law  had  not  to 
[his]  knowledge  defined  their  condition,  so  neither  house  had 
presented  them  to  his  majesty  under  such  a  notion  as  he  mi^t 
well  understand  whom  they  intended ;  and  he  diould  therefore 
only  inquire  after  and  avoid  the  malignant  party,  under  the 
character  of  persons  disaffected  to  the  peace  and  government 
of  the  kingdom,  and  such  who,  neglecting  and  despising  the 
law  of  the  land,  had  given  themselves  other  rules  to  walk  by, 
and  so  dispensed  with  their  obedience  to  authority ;  of  those 
persons,  as  destructive  to  the  conunonwealth,  he  should  take  all 
possible  caution. 

100  "  Why  any  letters  intercepted  from  the  lord  Digby,  wherein 
he  mentioned  a  retreat  to  a  place  of  safety,  should  hinder  him 
from  visiting  his  o\%7i  fort,  and  how  he  had  opposed  any  ways 
of  accommodation  with  his  parliament,  and  what  ways  and 
overtures  had  been  offered  in  any  way,  or  like  any  desire  of 
such  accommodation ;  or  whether  his  message  of  the  twentieth 
of  January  last,  so  often  in  vain  pressed  by  him,  had  not  suffi- 
ciently expressed  his  earnest  desire  of  it,  he  said,  aU  the  world 
should  judge ;  neither  was  it  in  the  power  of  any  persons  to 
incline  him  to  take  arms  against  his  parliament  and  his  good 
subjects,  and  miserably  to  embroil  the  kingdom  in  civil  wars. 
He  had  given  sufficient  evidence  to  the  world  how  much  his 
affections  abhorred,  and  how  much  his  heart  did  bleed  at,  the 
apprehension  of  a  civil  war.  And,  he  said,  Qod  and  the  world 
must  judge,  if  his  care  and  industry  were  [not],  only  to  defend 
and  protect  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  law  of  the  kingdom, 
his  own  just  rights,  (part  of  that  law,)  and  his  honour,  much 
more  precious  than  his  life :  and  if,  in  opposition  to  these,  any 
civil  war  should  arise,  upon  whose  account  the  blood  and  destruc- 
tion that  must  follow  must  be  cast :  Grod,  and  his  own  conscience, 
told  him,  that  he  was  clear. 

loi  "  For  captain  Leg^s  being  sent  heretofore  to  Hull,  or  for  the 
earl  of  Newcastle's  being  sent  thither  by  his  warrant  and  author 
rity,  he  said,  he  had  asked  a  question  long  ago,  in  his  answer 
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to  both  houses  concerning  the  magazine  at  Hull,  which,  he  had 
cause  to  think,  was  not  easy  to  be  answered ;  why  the  general 
rumour  of  the  design  of  papists,  in  the  northern  parts,  should 
not  be  thought  sufficient  ground  for  his  majesty  to  put  in  such 
a  person  of  honour,  fortune,  and  unblemished  reputation,  as 
the  earl  of  Newcastle  was  known  to  be,  into  a  town  and  fort 
of  his  own,  where  his  own  maga^ne  lay ;   and  yet  the  same 
rumour  be  warrant  enough  to  conunit  the  same  town  and  fort, 
without  his  consent,  to  the  hands  of  sir  John  Hotham,  with 
such  a  power  as  was  now  too  well  known  and  understood? 
How  his  refusal  to  have  that  magazine   removed,  upon  the 
petition  of  both  houses,  could  give  any  advantage  against  him, 
to  have  it  taken  from  him,  and  whether  it  was  a  refusal,  all 
men  would  easily  understand,  who  read  his  answer  to  that 
petition;    to  which  it  had  not  been  yet  thought  fit  to  make 
any  reply. 
loa      "  For  the  condition  of  those  persons,  who  presented  the 
petition  to  him  at  York   (whom  that  declaration  called,  s&ine 
few  iU-<tffected  peraone  about  the  city  of  York)  to  continue  the 
magazine  at  Hull ;  he  said,  he  made  no  doubt,  but  that  petition 
would  appear  to  be  attested,  both  in  number  and  weight,  by 
persons  of  honour  and  integrity,  and  much  more  conversant 
with  the  affections  of  the  whole  country,  than  most  of  those 
petitions  which  had  been  received  with  so  much  consent  and 
approbation.     And  for  their  presumption  of  interposing  their 
advice,  his  majesty  the  more  wondered  at  that  exception,  when 
such  encouragement  had  been  given  and  thanks  declared  to 
multitudes  of  mean,  unknown  people,  apprentices,  and  porters^ 
who  had  accompanied  petitions  of  very  strange  natures. 
103     i*  YoT  the  manner  of  his  going  to  Hull,  he  said,  he  had  clearly 
set  forth  the  same  in  his  message  to  both  houses  of  that  busi- 
ness;   and  for  any  intelligence  given  to  sir  John  Hotham  of 
an  intention  to  deprive  him  of  his  life,  as  he  knew  there  was 
no  such  intention  in  him,  having  given  him  all  possible  assurance 
of  the  same,  at  his  being  there,  so  he  was  confident  no  such 
intelligence  was  ^ven,  or  if  it  were,  it  was  by  some  villain,  who 
had  nothing  but  malice  or  design  to  fright  him  from  his  due 
obedience  to  warrant  him ;  and  sir  John  Hotham  had  all  the 
reason  to  assure  himself  that  his  life  would  be  in  much  more 
danger  by  refusing  to  admit  his  king  into  his  own  town  and 
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foftj  than  by  jielding  him  that  obedience  which  he  owed  by 
hk  oaths  of  allegiance  and  eupremaiiy,  and  the  protestationp 
and  wlijch  he  knew  was  due  and  warraiitabJ©  by  the  Uw»  of 
the  land.  For  the  number  of  his  atteudanta,  though  that 
eouJd  he  no  warrant  for  such  a  disobedience  in  a  mibjecU  he 
ioid,  it  waa  well  known  (as  his  majesty  had  expressed  in  his 
iBfOBage  to  both  houses,  to  which  credit  ought  to  have  been 
given)  that  he  ofiered  to  go  into  the  town  with  twenty  horse 
only,  his  whole  train  being  unarmed ;  and  who8*>over  thought 
that  too  great  an  attendance  for  his  majesty  and  his  two  sons, 
had  sure  an  intention  to  bring  him  to  a  meaner  retinue  than 
they  would  yet  avow< 
J04  "  Here  then,  he  said,  was  his  case,  of  which  all  the  world 
should  judge:  his  majesty  endeavoured  to  visit  a  town  and 
fort  of  hie  own^  whemn  bis  own  magazine  lay:  a  subject,  in 
defiance  of  liim,  ehuta  the  gates  against  him ;  with  armed  men 
re^ista;,  denies,  and  opposes  his  entrance;  tells  him,  in  plain 
terms,  he  should  not  come  in.  He  said,  he  did  not  pretend 
to  understand  much  law,  yet,  in  the  point  of  treason,  he  had 
had  much  learning  taught  him  this  parliament;  and  if  the 
ttenae  of  the  statute  of  the  25th  year  of  Edward  HI.  chap.  2, 
were  not  vei-y  differing  from  tho  letter,  sir  John  Hotham^s  act 
was  no  less  than  plain  high  treason:  and  he  had  been  con^ 
temptibly  stupid,  if  he  had,  after  all  those  oirL^umstanced  of 
grace  and  favour  then  shewed  to  him,  made  any  scruple  to 
prockim  him  traitor.  And  whether  he  were  so  or  no,  if  he 
would  render  himself,  his  majesty  woidd  require  no  other  trial 
than  that  which  the  law  had  appointed  to  every  subject,  and 
which  he  was  confident  ho  had  not  in  the  leasjt  degree  violated 
in  those  proceedings ;  no  more  than  he  had  done  the  privilege 
of  parliament,  by  endeavouring,  in  a  just  way,  to  challenge  his 
OHTi  unquestionable  privileges.  For  that,  in  such  case,  the 
deckring  him  traitor,  being  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, without  process  of  law,  should  be  a  breach  of  privilege 
of  parliament,  (of  which  he  was  sure  none  extended  to  treaaon, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,)  against  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject^ or  against  the  law  of  the  land,  he  must  have  other  reasons 
than  bare  votes.  He  said,  he  would  know,  if  sir  John  Hotham 
had  with  those  forces  by  which  he  kept  him  out  of  his  town  of 
Hull  pursued  him  to  the  gates  of  York,  which  he  might  as 
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legally  have  done,  whether  his  iimjeaty  must  have  staid  from 
declaring  him  traitor  till  process  of  law  might  have  issued 
against  him  I  Would  fears  and  jealousies  dispense  with  neces- 
mry  and  real  fonns  t  And  must  hie  majesty,  when  actual  war 
is  levied  upon  him,  ohser\^e  forms  which  the  law  itself  doth 
not  enjoin  I  The  [case],  he  said,  was  truly  stated,  lot  all  the 
world  judge  (unless  the  mere  fitting  of  a  parliament  did  suspend 
all  laws,  and  his  majesty  was  the  only  person  in  England  against 
whom  treason  could  not  be  eommitted)  where  the  tault  was; 
and  whatsoever  course  he  should  be  drivcm  to  for  the  vindicar 
tion  of  that  his  privilege,  and  for  the  recover}^  and  maintenance 
of  his  knov^-n  undoubted  rights,  he  doth  promise,  in  the  presence 
of  AJmighty  God,  and  as  he  hopes  for  his  blcf^sing  in  his  success, 
that  he  would  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers  defend  and  maintain 
the  true  protestant  profession,  the  law  of  the  land,  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  just  privilege  and  freedom  of  parliament, 
io^     '*  For  the  order  of  assistance  given  to  the  committee  of  both 

^  houses,  concerning  their  going  to  Hull,  he  said,  he  should  say 
no  more,  but  that  those  persons,  named  in  that  order,  he  pre* 
eumed,  would  give  no  comniands,   or  his  good  subjects  obey 
other,  than  what  were  warranted  by  the  law,  (how  large  the 
directions  are,  or  the  instructions  might  be,)  for  to  that  rule 
be  slioidd  apply  his  own  actions,  and  by  it  require  an  account 
f  from  other  men ;    and  that  all  his  good  subjects  might  the 
better  know  their  duty  in  matters  of  this  nature,  he  wished 
them  carefully  to  peruse  the  statute  of  the  eleventh  year  of 
king  Henry  VII.  ch,  j.      He  said,  he  would  conclude  with 
Mr.  Pym^s  own  words  :    '  If  the  prerogative  of  the  king  t>ver- 
whelm  the  liberty  of  the  people*  it  vnll  be  turned  to  tjTanny ;  if 
nb4.*rty  undermine  the  prerogative,  it  would  grow  into  anarchy."  *" 

^06  Besides  their  deekratioii,  votes,  and  orders  in  the 
justification  of  sir  John  Hotliam,  for  his  better  encou- 
i:agenient,  and  for  a  ground  of  liis  son's  residence  at 
Hull,  in  whom  tliey  had  in  truth  a  firmer  confidence 
than  in  tlie  ftitlier,  they  ordered,  "  That  if,  by  any  force 
or  accident,  Bir  John  Hotham  should  lose  his  life,  or 
otherwise  die  in  that  services  that  his  son  should  succeed 
liim  in  the  government;"  and  having  thus  declared  them- 
eelves,  they  thought  fit  at  last  to  send  some  particular 
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answer  to  the  king  upon  that  business ;  which  they  were 
the  rather  inclined  to  do,  that  under  that  pretence  they 
might  send  down  a  committee  of  their  own  to  reside  at 
York :  whereby  they  might  receive  constant  animad- 
versions of  what  happened  and  what  was  designed,  and 
their  friends  and  dependents  in  tliat  large,  populous,  and 
rich  county,  be  the  better  confirmed  in  their  affections 
and  devotions  to  them  ;  and  to  that  purpose  they  sent 
down  the  lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  the  lord  Fairfax,  sir 
Hugh  Cholmely,  (a  fast  friend  to  sir  J.  Hotham,)  sir 
Plulip  Stapleton,  (who  had  likewise  married  Hotham's  fl 
daughter,)  and  sir  Harry  Cholmely,  who  presented  their 
answer  in  writing  to  his  majesty;  the  which,  being  of  a 
mould  unusual,  and  a  dialect  higher  and  rougher  than 
even  themselves  had  yet  used,  I  have  thought  iit  to  insert 
in  the  same  words  it  wm  delivered ;  thus : 


I 
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»o7  Tks  tmst  humble  amitm'  of  the  ki'ds  and  comnwm  in  patUammii 
to  tim  tnesmgm  fr&m  four  sacred  majesty  cmicermnff  mr  Joh^ 

Hfdhanis  refmal  to  mve  pour  m<tjesty  entrafice  mto  the  f^wn 
QfHdL 

''  Your  majesty  nmy  be  pleased  to  understand^  that  we,  your 
great  council,  finding  iiianifold  evidences  of  the  wicked  oounaelfl 
and  practices  oF  some  in  neair  tmst  and  uuthority  about  you, 
to  put  the  kingdom  into  a  combustion,  by  drawing  your  majesty 
into  places  of  strength,  remote  from  your  parliament,  and  by 
exciting  your  people  to  commotions,  under  pretence  of  ser\ing 
your  majesty  against  your  parliament,  lest  this  malignant  party, 
by  the  advantage  of  the  town  and  magazine  of  Hull,  should  be 
enabled  to  go  through  with  their  misohievous  intentions,  did, 
in  dischargo  of  the  great  trust  tliat  lies  upon  lis,  and  by  that 
power  which  in  oases  of  this  nature  resides  in  us^  commanil 
the  town  of  Hull  to  be  secured  by  a  garrison  of  the  adjoining 
trained  band,  under  the  government  of  sir  John  Hotham ;  re- 
(piiring  him  ta  keep  the  same  for  the  service  of  your  majesty 
and  the  kingdom  :  wherein  we  have  done  nothing  contrary  to 
your  royal  sovereignty  in  that  town,  or  legal  propriety  in  the 
magazine. 
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108  "  Upon  consideration  of  sir  John  Hotham'^s  proceeding  at  your 
majesty'^s  being  there,  we  have  upon  very  good  grounds  adjudged, 
that  he  could  not  discharge  the  trust  upon  which,  nor  make 
good  the  end  for  which  he  was  placed  in  the  guard  of  that  town 
and  magazine,  if  he  had  let  in  your  majesty  with  such  coimsellors 
and  company  as  [were]  then  about  you. 

^  "  Wherefore,  upon  full  resolution  of  both  houses,  we  have 
declared  sir  John  Hotham  to  be  clear  from  that  odious  crime 
of  treason ;  and  have  avowed,  that  he  hath  therein  done 
nothing  but  in  obedience  to  the  conmmnds  of  both  houses  of 
parliament ;  assuring  ourselves,  that,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
your  majesty  will  not  interpret  his  obedience  to  such  authority 
to  be  an  afiront  to  your  majesty,  or  to  be  of  that  nature  as 
to  require  any  justice  to  be  done  upon  him,  or  satisfaction 
to  be  made  to  your  majesty :  but  that  you  will  see  just  cause 
of  joining  with  your  parliament  in  preserving  and  securing  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom ;  suppressing  this  wicked  and  malignant 
party;  who,  by  false  colours,  and  pretensions  of  maintaining 
your  majesty''s  prerogative  against  the  parliament,  (wherein  they 
fully  agree  with  the  rebels  of  Ireland,)  have  been  the  causes  of 
aU  our  distempers  and  dangers. 

10  "  For  prevention  whereof  we  know  no  better  remedy  than 
settling  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  according  to  the  bill  which 
we  have  sent  your  majesty,  without  any  intention  of  deserting 
or  declining  the  validity  or  observance  of  that  ordinance  which 
passed  both  houses  upon  your  majesty's  former  refusal :  but 
we  still  hold  that  ordinance  to  be  effectual  by  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom.  And  we  shall  be  exceeding  glad,  if  your  majesty, 
by  approving  these  our  just,  dutiful,  and  necessary  proceedings, 
shall  be  pleased  to  entertain  such  counsel,  as  we  assure  our- 
selves, by  God'^s  blessing,  will  prove  very  advantageous  for  the 
honour  and  greatness  of  your  majesty,  the  safety  and  peace 
of  your  people ;  amongst  which  we  know  none  more  likely  to 
produce  such  good  effects,  than  a  declaration  from  your  majesty 
of  your  purpose  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  going  into  Ireland, 
and  to  make  a  speedy  return  into  these  parts,  to  be  near 
your  parliament.  Which  as  it  is  our  most  humble  desire  and 
earnest  petition,  so  shall  it  be  seconded  with  our  most  dutiful 
care  for  the  safety  of  your  royal  person,  and  constant  prayers, 
that  it  may  prove  honourable  and  successful^  in  the  happiness  of 
your  majesty  and  all  your  kingdoms."" 


>"  To  this  answer,  with  all  formality  delirered  to  his 
majeetT  by  the  committei^  the  king  returned  a  quick 
reply; 

**  That  he  had  heen  in  good  hope,  that  the  reaaon  why  they" 
had  BO  long  deferred  their  answer  to  hU  Toessages  coni^eming 
Htill  had  been,  that  they  might  the  better  have  giren  him 
eatbfactiQn  therein,  which  now  added  the  more  astonishment, 
finding  their  answer,  after  eo  !or^  advisement^  to  be  of  that 
nature,  which  could  not  but  rather  lEicrease  than  diminish  the 
present  distractions,  if  coDstaiidy  adhered  to  by  the  parhameot. 
He  asked  them,  whether  it  was  not  too  much  that  his  town 
of  Hnll  had  a  ganiaon  put  into  it,  to  the  great  charge  of  the 
county  and  inconvenieace  to  the  poor  inhabitants,  without  his 
consent  and  approbation,  under  colour  at  that  time  of  foreign 
i]i\'asion,  and  apprehensions  of  the  popii^h  party;  bat  that 
now  tl^  rea45on^  thereof  should  be  enlarged  with  a  scandal  to 
Ida  wtbj/m^  and  hia  faithful  servants,  only  to  bring  in  the  more 
qiedooA  prei^i  for  the  avowing  sir  John  Hotham  s  indolence 
and  treason! 
Its  "  He  said,  he  had  often  heard  of  the  great  trust,  that,  by 
the  law  of  God  and  man,  was  committed  to  the  king  for  the 
defence  and  safety  of  his  people ;  but  ^m  yet  he  never  under* 
stood  what  trust  or  power  waa  committed  to  either  or  both 
houaea  of  parliament  without  the  king ;  they  being  smn^ 
mooed  lo  <M>tin?el  and  ad\4se  the  king.  But  by  what  law  or 
authority  they  possess  themselves  of  hia  majesty^s  proper  right 
and  inheritance,  he  was  confident,  that  as  they  had  not,  so 
they  could  not  shew.  He  told  them-^  that  he  had  not  hitherto 
given  the  least  interrnption  to  public  jujstice ;  but  they,  rather 
than  suffer  one  of  their  members  to  come  so  much  aa  to  a 
legal  trial  for  the  highest  crime,  would  make  use  of  an  order 
of  pariiament  to  oonntenanoe  treason,  by  declaring  him  free 
from  that  guiit,  which  all  former  ages  never  accounted  other ; 
and  that  %nthout  so  much  as  inquiring  the  opuiion  of  the  judges ; 
for  he  was  confident  they  would  have  mentioned  their  opinion  if 
they  had  ajsked  it- 

'"  Therefore  he  expected,  that  upon  further  and  better  con^ 
deration  of  the  great  and  necessary  consequenf^  of  the  bnsitifiii 
of  Hul],  and  seriously  weighing  how  much  it  did  concern  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  they  would,  without  further 
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instance  from  his  majesty,  give  him  full  and  speedy  justice 
against  sir  John  Hotham.  And,  he  said,  he  would  leave  all 
his  good  people  to  think  what  hope  of  justice  there  was  left 
for  them,  when  they  refused  or  delayed  to  give  their  own  sove- 
reign satisfaction.  And,  as  he  had  already  said,  till  that  should 
be  done,  he  would  intend  no  business  whatsoever,  other  than 
that  of  Ireland. 

t  -4  "  And  he  said,  he  likewise  expected  that  they  would  not  put 
the  militia  in  execution,  until  they  could  shew  him  by  what  law 
they  had  authority  to  do  the  same,  without  his  consent ;  or  if 
they  did,  he  was  confident,  that  he  should  find  much  more 
obedience  according  to  law,  than  they  would  do  against  law. 
And  he  should  esteem  all  those  who  should  obey  them  therein 
to  be  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  in  due 
season  call  them  to  a  legal  account  for  the  same. 

X5  "  Concerning  his  return,  he  told  them,  he  never  heard  that 
the  slandering  of  a  king^s  government  and  his  faithful  servants, 
the  refusing  of  him  justice,  and  in  a  case  of  treason,  and  the 
seeking  to  take  away  his  undoubted  and  legal  authority,  under 
the  pretence  of  putting  the  kingdom  into  a  posture  of  defence, 
were  arguments  to  induce  a  king  to  come  near,  or  hearken  to 
his  parliament.'' 

i^  The  king  despatched  this  answer  the  sooner,  that  the 
country  might  be  freed  from  the  impression  the  presence 
and  activity  of  the  committee  made  in  them :  but  when 
he  delivered  it  to  them,  and  required  them  to  make  all 
convenient  haste  with  it  to  the  houses,  they  told  him, 
**  they  would  send  it  by  an  express,  but  that  themselves 
were  required  and  appointed  to  reside  still  at  York." 
The  king  told  them,  "that  he  liked  not  to  have  such 
supervisors  near  him,  and  wished  them  to  be  very  careful 
in  their  carriage  ;  that  the  country  was  visibly  then  very 
well  affected ;  and  if  he  found  any  declension,  he  well 
knew  to  whom  to  impute  it ;  and  should  be  compelled 
to  proceed  in  another  manner  against  them,  than,  with 
reference  to  their  persons,"  (for  they  were  all  then 
reputed  moderate  men,  and  had  not  been  thought  dis- 
affected to  the  government  of  the  church  or  state,)  "  he 
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should  be  willing  to  do."  They  answered  with  a  sullen 
confidence,  "  that  they  should  demean  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  instructions ;  and  would  perform  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament.** 
Yet  such  was  the  ticklishness  of  the  king's  condition, 
that,  though  it  was  most  evident  that  their  coming  and 
staying  there  was  to  pervert  and  corrupt  the  loyalty  and 
affections  of  those  parts,  and  to  infuse  into  them  incline- 
tions  contrary  to  their  allegiance,  it  was  not  thought 
counsellable  at  that  time,  either  to  commit  them  to  pri- 
son, or  to  expel  them  from  that  city,  or  to  inhibit  them 
the  freedom  of  his  own  court  and  presence ;  and  so  they 
continued  for  the  space  of  above  a  month  in  York,  even 
in  defiance  of  the  king. 

"7  The  militia  was  the  argument  which  they  found  made 
deepest  impression  in  the  people,  being  totally  ignorant 
what  it  was,  or  what  the  consequence  of  it  might  be ; 
and  so  believing  whatsoever  they  told  them  concerning 

•  it.  And  therefore  they  resolved  to  drive  that  nail 
home ;  and  though,  for  want  of  their  imminent  danger, 
and  during  the  time  of  the  king's  treaty  and  overture 
of  a  bill,  they  had  forborne  the  execution  of  their  ordi- 
nance ;  yet  the  frequent  musters  of  volunteers  without 
order,  almost  in  all  counties,  by  the  bare  authority  of 
their  votes,  gave  them  sufficient  evidence  how  open  the 
people  were  to  their  commands ;  at  least,  how  unpre- 
pared authority  was  to  resist  and  oppose  them :  and 
therefore,  after  the  king  had  displaced  their  favourites^ 
and  refused  to  pass  the  bill  for  the  militia,  and  sir  John 
Hotham  had  refused  to  let  the  king  come  into  the  town 
of  Hull,  and  they  had  justified  him  for  so  doing,  they 
prepared  a  declaration  concerning  the  whole  state  of  the 
militia,  as  the  resolution  of  the  lords  and  commons  upon 
that  matter ;  in  which  they  said, 

ii8  '*  That  holding  it  necessary  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom  to  settle  the  militia  thereof,  they  had  for  that  purpose 
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prepared  an  ordinanoe  of  parliament,  and  with  all  humility  had 
presented  the  same  to  his  majesty  for  his  royal  assent.  Who, 
notwithstanding  the  faithful  advice  of  his  parliament,  and  the 
several  reasons  offered  by  them,  of  the  necessity  thereof  for 
the  securing  of  his  majesty'^s  person,  and  the  peace  and  safety 
of  his  people,  did  refuse  to  give  his  consent ;  and  thereupon 
they  were  necessitated,  in  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  as  the  representative  body  of  the  kingdom,  to  make  an 
ordinanoe,  by  the  authority  of  both  houses,  to  settle  the  militia, 
warranted  thereunto  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land: 
that  his  majesty,  taking  notice  thereof,  did,  by  several  messages, 
mvite  them  to  settle  the  same  by  act  of  parliament ;  affirming 
in  his  message  sent  in  answer  to  the  petition  of  both  houses, 
presented  to  his  majesty  at  York,  March  26,  that  he  always 
thought  it  necessary  the  same  should  be  settled,  and  that  he 
never  denied  the  thing,  only  denied  the  way;  and  for  the 
matter  of  it,  took  exceptions  only  to  the  preface,  as  a  thing 
not  standing  with  his  honour  to  consent  to ;  and  that  himself 
was  excluded  in  the  execution,  and  for  a  time  unlimited :  where- 
upon the  lords  and  commons,  being  desirous  to  give  his  majesty 
all  satisfaction  that  might  be,  even  to  the  least  tittle  of  form 
and  circumstances,  and  when  his  majesty  had  pleased  to  offer 
them  a  bill  ready  drawn,  had,  for  no  other  cause,  than  to 
manifest  their  hearty  affection  to  comply  with  his  majesty'^s 
desires,  and  obtain  his  consent,  entertained  the  same,  and  in 
the  mean  time  no  way  declining  their  ordinance ;  and,  to  ex- 
press their  earnest  zeal  to  correspond  with  his  majesty'^s  desire, 
(in  all  things  that  might  consist  with  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  them,)  did  pass  that  bill, 
and  therein  omitted  the  preamble  inserted  before  the  ordi- 
nance ;  limited  the  time  to  less  than  two  years ;  and  confined 
the  authority  of  the  lieutenants  to  these  three  particulars; 
namely,  rebellion,  insurrection,  and  foreign  invasion;  and  re- 
turned the  same  to  his  majesty  for  his  royal  assent:  but  all 
these  expressions  of  affection  and  loyalty,  aU  those  desires  and 
tamest  endeavours  to  comply  with  his  majesty,  had,  to  their 
great  grief  and  sorrow,  produced  no  better  effects  than  an 
absolute  denial,  even  of  that  which  his  majesty,  by  his  former 
messages,  as  they  conceived,  had  promised  :  the  advice  of  evil 
ivnd  wicked  councils  receiving  still  more  credit  with  him  than 
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that  of  his  great  council  of  parliament,  in  a  matter  of  so  high 
importance,  that  the  safety  of  hia  kingdom,  and  p^*C€  of  his 
people,  dependeii  upon  it* 
119     '*  But  now,  what  must  be  the  e5teeption[8]  to  that  bill!  Not 
any  sure  that  [were]  to  the  ordinance ;  for  a  care  had  been  taken 
to  givo  ^tisfaction  in  all  those  particularB.     Then  the  exception 
was,  becauie  that  the  disposing  and  execution  thereof  was  re- 
ferred to  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  his  majesty  excluded ; 
and  no%v  that,  by  the  bill,  the  power  and  execution  was  ajscer- 
tained,  and  reduced  to  particulars,  and  the  law  of  the  reaJm 
made  the  rule  thereof,  hia  majesty  would  not  trust  the  persons. 
The  power  wae  too  great,  too  unlimited,  to  trust  them  with, 
But  what  was  that  power?  Was  it  any  other,  but,  in  exprot^ 
terms,  to  suppress  rebellion^  insurrection,  and  foreign  invasion  ! 
And  who  were  those  persons?   Were  not  they  such  iia  were 
nominated  by  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  and  a^^nted 
to  by  liis  majesty  I  And  was  it  too  great  a  power,  to  trust  those 
persons  witli   the   suppression   of  rebellion,  insurrection,   and 
foreign  invasion!  Surely,  they  said,  the  most  wicked  of  them 
who  advised  his  majesty  to  that  answer  could  not  suggest,  but 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  his  majesty's  royal  person, 
and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  such  a  powder  should  be  put  in 
some  hands ;  and  there  was  no  pretence  for  exception  to  tlie 
persons.     They  said,  hia  majesty  had,  for  the  space  of  above 
fifteen  years  together,  not  thought  a  power,  far  exceeding  that, 
to  be  too  great  to  intrust  particular  persona  with,  to  whose  will 
the  lives  and  hberties  of  his  people,  by  martial  laws,  were  made 
subject ;  for  such  was  the  power  given  to  lord  lieutenants  and 
deputy  lieutenants  in  every  county  of  this  kingdom,  and  that 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  authority  of  law.    But  now 
in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  uj>on  the  advice  of  both  houses  of 
parhament,  for  no  longer  space  than  tw^o  years,  a  lesser  power, 
and  that  for  the  safety  of  king  and  people,  was  thought  too 
great  to  trust  jjarticular  persona  with,  though  named  by  both 
houses  of  parUament,  and  approved  of  by  his  majesty  himself: 
and  surely,  if  there  were  a  necessity  to  settle  the  mihtia,  (which 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  confess,)  the  persons  could  not  be 
intrusted  with  less  power  than  that,  to  have  it  effectual.     And 
the  precedents  of  fonner  ages,  wlien  there  happened  a  necessity 
to  raise  such  a  power,  never  straitened  that  power  to  a  narrower 
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oompasfl  ;  witness  the  commissions  of  array  in  several  kings^ 
reigns,  and  often  issued  out  by  the  consent  and  authority  of 
parliament. 
20  **  The  lords  and  commons  therefore,  intrusted  with  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom  and  peace  of  the  people,  (which^  they  called  God 
to  witness,  was  their  only  aim,)  finding  themselves  denied  those 
their  so  necessary  and  just  demands,  and  that  they  could  never 
be  discharged  before  Gknl  or  man,  if  they  should  suffer  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom  and  peace  of  the  people  to  be  exposed  to 
the  malice  of  the  malignant  party  at  home,  or  the  fury  of  ene- 
mies from  abroad ;  and  knowing  no  other  way  to  encounter  the 
imminent  and  approaching  danger  but  by  putting  the  people 
into  a  fit  posture  of  defence,  did  resolve  to  put  their  said  or- 
dinance in  present  execution ;  and  did  require  all  persons  in 
authority,  by  virtue  of  the  said  ordinance,  forthwith  to  put  the 
same  in  execution,  and  all  others  to  obey  it,  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  in  such  cases,  as  they  tendered 
the  upholding  of  the  true  protestant  religion,  the  safety  of  his 
majesty^s  person  and  his  royal  posterity,  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  being  of  this  commonwealth.^ 

This  declaration  (being  in  answer  to  a  message  from 
his  majesty)  was  printed,  and  with  the  usual  care  and 
dexterity  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom,  without  so 
much  as  sending  it  to  the  king ;  and  thereupon  warrants 
and  directions  issued  into  all  parts  for  the  exercising  the 
militia. 

121  This  being  the  first  declaration  they  had  in  plain  terms 
published  against  the  king,  without  ever  communicating 
it,  or  presenting  it  to  him,  as  they  had  done  all  the  rest, 
his  majesty  was  the  more  troubled  how  to  take  notice  of 
it ;  but  conceiving  it  necessary  to  apply  some  antidote  to 
this  poison,  the  violent  operation  whereof  he  had  reason 
to  apprehend,  he  published  a  declaration  by  way  of  answer 
to  that  declaration,  in  which  he  said, 

122  "  That  he  very  well  understood  how  much  it  was  below  the 
high  and  royal  dignity  (wherein  God  had  placed  him)  to  take 
notice  [of],  much  more  to  trouble  himself  with  answering,  those 
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many  scandalotiB)  seditious  pamphlets,  and  printed  papers,  which 
were  scattered  with  such  great  Uceiise  throughout  the  kingdom, 
( not  wi  til  standing  his  majesty'^a  earnest  desire,  sa  often  in  vain 
pressed,  for  a  reformation,)  though  he  found  it  evident,  that  the 
minds  of  nmny  of  his  weak  subjects  had  been,  and  still  w 
poisoneii  by  those  means ;   and  that  so  general  a  terror 
possessed  the  minds  and  heaits  of  all  men^  that  whilst 
presses  swarmed  [with],  and  every  day  produced,  new  tracti 
against  the  established  government  of  the  church  and  state, 
most  men  wanted  the  courage  or  the  conscience  to  write,  or 
the  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  publish,  such  composed^ 
sober  animadversions,  as  might  either  preserve  the  minds  of  his 
good  subjects  from  such  infection,  or  restore  and  recover  them 
when  they  were  so  infected  :  but,  his  majesty  sjiid,  he  was  con- 
tented to  let  himself  fall  to  any  office  that  might  undeceive  his 
people,  and  to  tike  more  pains  that  way  by  his  own  pen,  than 
ever  king  had  done,  when  he  found  any  thing  that  seemed  to 
carry  the  reputation  and  authority  of  either  or  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  would  not  have  the  same  refiited  or  disputed 
by  \^lgar  and  common  pens,  tiU  he  should  be  throughly  in- 
formed whether  those  acts  had  in  truth  that  countenance  and 
warrant  they  pretend  :  which  regard  of  his,  his  majesty  doubted 
not  but,  in  time,  would  recover  that  due  reverence  (the  absence 
whereof  he  had  too  much  reason  to  complain  [of])  to  his  person 
and  his  mesBages,  which  in   all  ages  ha^l  been  paid,  and,  no 
doubt,  was  due  to  the  crowTi  of  England. 
133     '*  He  said,  he  had  therefore  taken  notice  of  a  printed  paper, 
entitled,  A  Dechrafion  q/  both  Bome^^  in  answer  to  his  last  mes- 
sage concerning  the  mihtia,  published  by  command  ;  the  which 
he  was  unwilling  to  believe   (both  for   the  matter  of  it,  the 
expressions  in  it,  and  the  manner  of  publishing  it)  could  result 
from  the  consent  of  both  houses  ;  neither  did  his  majesty  know 
by  what  lawful  command  such  uncomely,  irreverent  mention  of 
him  could  be  published  to  the  world :  and  though  declarations 
of  that  kind  had  of  late  with  too  much  boldiiesi  broken  in  upon 
his  majesty  and  the  whole  kingdom^  when  one  or  both  houses 
had  thought  fit  to  communicate  their  counsels  and  resolutions 
to  the  people;  yet,  he  said,  he  was  unwilling  to  believe,  that 
such  a  declaration  as  that  could  be   published  in  answer  to 
his  message,  without  vouchsafing  at  least  to  send  it  to  his 
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majesty  as  their  answer :  their  business,  for  which  they  were 
met  by  his  writ  and  authority,  being  to  counsel  him  for  the  good 
of  his  people,  not  to  write  against  him  to  his  people ;  nor  had 
any  consent  of  his  majesty  for  their  long  continuing  together 
enabled  them  to  do  any  thing  but  what  they  were  first  sum- 
moned by  his  writ  to  do.  At  least  he  would  believe,  though 
misunderstanding  and  jealousy  (the  justice  of  Gh>d,  he  said, 
would  overtake  the  fomenters  of  that  jealousy,  and  the  pro- 
moters and  contrivers  of  that  misunderstanding)  might  pro- 
duce, to  say  no  worse,  those  very  untoward  expressions,  that 
if  those  houses  had  contrived  that  declaration  as  an  answer 
to  his  message,  they  would  have  vouchsafed  some  answer  to 
the  questions  proposed  in  his,  which,  he  professed,  did,  and 
must  evidently  prevail  over  his  understanding ;  and,  in  their 
wisdom  and  gravity,  they  would  have  been  sure  to  have  stated 
the  matters  of  fact,  as  (at  least  to  ordinary  understandings) 
might  be  unquestionable ;  neither  of  which  was  done  by  that 
declaration. 
'^  "  His  majesty  had  desired  to  know,  why  he  was  by  that  act 
absolutely  excluded  from  any  power  or  authority  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  militia :  and,  he  said,  he  must  appeal  to  all  the 
world,  whether  such  an  attempt  were  not  a  greater  and  juster 
ground  for  fear  and  jealousy  in  him,  than  any  one  that  was 
avowed  for  those  destructive  fears  and  jealousies  which  were 
so  publicly  owned,  almost  to  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  But  his 
majesty  had  been  told,  that  he  must  not  be  jealous  of  his  great 
council  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  He  said,  he  was  not,  no 
more  than  they  were  of  his  majesty,  their  king ;  and  hitherto 
they  had  not  avowed  any  jealousy  of  or  disaffection  to  his  per- 
son ;  but  imputed  all  to  his  evil  counsellors,  to  a  malignant 
party,  that  was  not  of  their  minds ;  so  his  majesty  did  (and, 
he  said,  he  did  it  from  his  soul)  profess  no  jealousy  of  his  par- 
liament, but  of  some  turbulent,  seditious,  and  ambitious  natures ; 
which,  being  not  so  clearly  discerned,  might  have  an  influence 
even  upon  the  actions  of  both  houses :  and  if  that  declaration 
had  passed  by  that  consent,  (which  he  was  not  willing  to  be* 
lieve,)  he  said,  it  was  not  impossible  but  that  the  apprehension 
of  such  tumults,  which  had  driven  his  majesty  from  his  city  of 
London  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  might  make  such  an  im- 
pression upon  other  men,  not  able  to  remove  from  the  danger. 
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to  make  them  consent^  or  not  to  own  a  disaent,  in  matters  not 
agreeable  to  their  con^ienee  or  understancling- 

'^5  "  He  said,  he  had  mentioned,  in  that  his  answer,  his  dislike  of 
putting  their  names  out  of  the  biU  whom  before  they  recom- 
mended to  his  majesty  in  their  pretended  ordinance,  and  the 
leaving  out,  by  special  provision,  the  present  lord  mayor  of 
London :  to  all  which  the  declaration  afforded  no  answer ;  and 
therefore  he  could  not  suppose  it  was  intended  for  an  answer  to 
that  his  message^  which  whosoever  looked  upon  would  find  to 
be  in  no  degree  answered  by  that  declaration  ;  but  it  informed 
all  his  majesty^'B  subjects,  after  the  mention  with  what  humility 
the  ordinance  was  prepared,  and  presented  to  his  majesty*  (a 
matter  very  evident  in  the  petitions  and  messages  concerning 
it,)  and  his  refusal  to  give  his  consent,  notwithstanding  the 
several  reasons  offered,  of  the  necessity  thereof  for  the  securing 
of  his  person,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  his  people,  (whether 
any  such  reasons  were  given,  the  weight  of  them,  and  whether 
they  were  not  clearly  and  candidly  answered  by  his  majesty,  the 
world  would  easily  judge,)  that  they  were  at  last  necessitated  to 
make  an  ordinance  by  authority  of  both  houses,  to  settle  the 
militia,  warranted  thereunto  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land* 
But,  his  majesty  said,  if  that  declaration  had  indeed  intended  to 
have  answered  him,  it  would  have  told  his  good  subjects  what 
those  fundamental  laws  of  the  land  were,  and  where  to  be  found; 
and  would  at  least  have  mentioned  one  ordinance,  from  the  first 
beginning  of  parliaments  to  this  present  parliament,  which  en-^ 
deavoiured  to  impose  any  thing  upon  the  subject  mthout  th^^^ 
hinge's  consent  \  for  of  such,  ho  said,  all  the  inquirj'  he  could 
make  could  never  produce  him  one  instance.  And  if  there  were 
such  a  secret  of  the  law,  which  had  lain  hid  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  that  time,  and  now  was  discovered  to  take  away 
the  just  legal  power  of  the  king,  he  wished  there  were  not  some 
other  secret  (to  be  discovered  when  they  pleased)  for  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  For,  he  said^ 
there  was  no  doubt  if  the  votes  of  both  houses  had  any  such  au- 
thority to  make  a  new  law,  it  liad  the  same  authority  to  repeal 
the  old;  and  then,  what  would  become  of  the  long  established 
rights  of  the  king  and  subject,  and  particularly  of  Magna  Charta, 
would  be  easily  discerned  by  the  most  ordinaiy^  understanding. 

f  a6     "  He  said,  it  was  true,  that  he  had  (out  of  tenderness  of 
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constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  oare  of  the  law,  which  he  was 
bound  to  defend,  and  being  most  assured  of  the  unjustifiableness 
of  the  pretended  ordinance)  invited,  and  desired  both  houses  of 
parliament  to  settle  whatsoever  should  be  fit  of  that  nature  by 
act  of  parliament.  But  was  he  therefore  obliged  to  pass  what- 
soever should  be  brought  to  him  of  that  kind  ?  He  did  say  in 
his  answer  to  the  petition  of  both  houses,  presented  to  him  at 
York  the  26th  of  March  last,  (and  he  had  said  the  same  in 
other  messages  before,)  that  he  always  thought  it  necessary 
[that]  the  business  of  the  militia  should  be  settled,  and  that  he 
never  denied  the  thing,  only  denied  the  way ;  and  he  said  the 
same  still ;  and  that  since  the  many  disputes  and  votes,  upon 
lords  lieutenants  and  their  commissions,  (which  had  not  been 
b^un  by  his  majesty  nor  his  father,)  had  so  discountenanced 
that  authority,  which  for  many  years  together  was  looked  upon 
with  reverence  and  obedience  by  the  people,  his  majesty  did 
think  it  very  necessary,  that  some  wholesome  law  should  be 
provided  for  that  business ;  but  he  had  declared  in  his  answer 
to  the  pretended  ordinance,  that  he  expected,  that  that  neces- 
sary power  should  be  first  invested  in  his  majesty  before  he 
consented  to  transfer  it  to  other  men ;  neither  could  it  ever  be 
imagined  that  he  would  consent  that  a  greater  power  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  than  he  was  thought  worthy  to  be 
trusted  with  himself.  And  if  it  should  not  be  thought  fit  to 
make  a  new  act  or  declaration  in  the  point  of  the  militia,  he 
doubted  not  but  he  should  be  able  to  grant  such  commissions  as 
should  very  legally  enable  those  he  trusted  to  do  all  offices  for 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  if  any  disturbance  should 
happen. 
X27  "  But  it  was  said,  he  had  been'  pleased  to  offer  them  a  bill 
ready  drawn,  and  that  they,  to  express  their  earnest  zeal  to  cor- 
respond with  his  desire,  did  pass  that  bill ;  and  yet  all  that 
expression  of  affection  and  loyalty,  all  that  earnest  desire  of 
theirs  to  comply  with  his  majesty,  produced  no  better  effect 
than  an  absolute  denial,  even  of  what  by  his  former  messages 
his  majesty  had  promised  ;  and  so  he  said,  that  declaration  pro- 
ceeded, under  the  pretence  of  mentioning  evil  and  wicked  coun- 
cils, to  censure  and  reproach  his  majesty  in  a  dialect  that  he 
was  confident  his  good  subjects  would  read  on  his  behalf  with 
much  indignation.  But,  his  majesty  said,  sure  if  that  declara- 
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tion  had  pa^Bsed  the  exaiiiinntiun  of  both  housoa  of  parliament,  ^| 
they  would  never  have  nffiiiiied  that  the  bill  he  liad  refused  to  ^1 
pass  wa^  the  eame  Jie  had  eent  to  them.,  or  have  thought  that 
his  raesaage,  wherein  the  difference  and  contrariety  between  the 
two  bills  waa  so  particularly  set  down,  would  be  answered  with 
the  bare  averring  them  to  be  one  and  the  aaroe  bill :  nor  would 
they  have  deehii-ed,  when  his  exceptiotiB  to  the  ordsnanoe  and 
the  bill  were  so  notoriously  known  to  all,  that  care  being  taken 
to  give  satisfaction  in  all  the  particulars  he  had  excepted  against  ^ 
in  the  ordinance,  he  had  found  new  exceptions  to  the  biU ;  and  ^^ 
yet  that  very  declaration  coni'essed,  that  his  exception  to  tho 
ordinance  was,  that,  in  tho  disposing  and  execution  thereot^  hia  ^a 
majesty  was  excluded :  and  was  not  that  an  express  reason,  in  ^f 
his  answer,  for  \\m  refuj^al  of  the  bill ;   which  that  declaration 
would  needs  confute  ;  ^— 

laS     *'But  the  power  was  no  other  than  to  suppress  rebelUon^^l 
ineun-ection,  and  foreign  invasioji ;  and  the  persons  trusted  no 
other  than  such  as  were  nominated  by  the  great  council  of  the 
kingdom,  and  assented  to  by  his  majesty:  and  they  a^ked,  if 
that  were  too  great  a  power  to  trust  those  persona  with  \  Indeed, 
his  majesty  said,  wliiiat  so  gi^eat  liberty  was  used  in  voting,  and 
declaring  men  to  be  enemiesi  to  the  commmumalth^  (a  phntso  liis 
majesty  scarce  understood,)   and  in  censuring   raen  for  their 
service,  and  attendance  upon  his  inajesty's  person,  and  in  Ins 
la\dul  commands,  great  heed  must  be  taken  into  what  haiitls  he 
committed  such  a  power  to  suppress  insurrection  and  rebellion  ; 
and  if  insurrection  and  rebelliou  had  found  other  definitions  than 
what  the  law  liad  given,  his  majesty  must  be  sure  that  no  lav\4'id 
power  should  justify  those  definitions:  and  if  there  were  learning 
found  out  to  make  sir  John  Hothani's  talking  arms  against  him, 
and  keeping  his  majesty's  town  and  fort  from  him,  to  be  no 
treason  or  rebellion,  he  knew  not  whether  a  new  discover)'  might 
not  find  it  rebellion  in  his  majesty  to  defend  himself  from  such 
arms,  and  to  ondcavour  to  recover  what  w^as  so  taken  from  liim; 
and  therefore,  he  said,  it  concerned  him,  till  the  known  laws  of 
the  land  were  allowed  to  be  judge  between  them,  to  take  heed 
into  what  hands  he  committed  such  pow  er. 
139     *'  Besides,  he  asked,  whether  it  could  be  tliought,  that  because 
he  was  willing  to  trust  certain  persons,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
.ti^st  them  in  vvliatsocver  they  were  willing  to  be  trusted  I     He 
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said,  no  private  hands  were  fit  for  such  a  trust ;  neither  had  he 
departed  from  any  thing  in  the  least  degree  he  had  offered  or 
promised  before ;  though  he  might  with  as  much  reason  have 
withdrawn  his  trust  from  some  persons  whom  before  he  had 
accepted,  as  they  had  done  from  others  whom  they  had  re- 
conmiended.  For  the  power  which  he  was  charged  to  have 
conmfiitted  to  particular  persons,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years, 
by  his  commissions  of  lieutenancy,  it  was  notoriously  known, 
that  it  was  not  a  power  created  by  his  majesty,  but  continued 
very  many  years,  and  in  the  most  happy  times  this  kingdom  had 
enjoyed,  even  those  of  his  renowned  predecessors  queen  Elizabeth 
and  his  father  of  happy  memory ;  and  whatever  authority  had 
been  granted  by  those  commissions,  which  had  been  kept  in  the 
old  forms,  the  same  was  determinable  at  his  majesty'^s  pleasure  ; 
and  he  knew  not,  that  they  produced  any  of  those  calamities, 
which  might  give  his  good  subjects  cause  to  be  so  weary  of 
them,  as  to  run  the  hazard  of  so  much  mischief,  as  that  bill 
which  he  had  refused  might  possibly  have  produced. 

130  "For  the  precedents  of  former  ages  in  the  commissions  of 
array,  his  majesty  doubted  not,  but  when  any  such  had  issued 
out,  that  the  king's  consent  was  always  obtained,  and  the  com- 
missions determinable  at  his  pleasure ;  and  then  what  the  extent 
of  power  was,  would  be  nothing  applicable  to  that  case  of  the 
ordinance. 

K31  "  But  whether  that  declaration  had  refuted  his  majesty'^s 
reasons  for  his  refusal  to  pass  the  bill,  or  no,  it  resolved,  and 
required  all  persons  in  authority  thereby  to  put  the  ordinance 
in  present  execution ;  and  all  others  to  obey  it  according  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land.  But,  his  majesty  said,  he, 
whom  God  had  trusted  to  maintain  and  defend  those  funda^ 
mental  laws,  which,  he  hoped,  God  would  bless  to  secure  him, 
did  declare,  that  there  was  no  legal  power  in  either  or  both 
houses,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  without  his  majesty'^s 
consent,  to  command  any  part  of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom ; 
nor  had  the  like  ever  been  commanded  by  either  or  both  houses 
since  the  first  foundation  of  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  and  that  the 
execution  of,  or  the  obedience  to,  that  pretended  ordinance, 
was  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  against  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  right  of  parliaments,  and  a  high 
crime  in  any  that  should  execute  the  same :   and  his  majesty 
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did  therefore  charge  and  oommaiid  all  hie  loving  subjectai  of 
what  degree  or  (]uaHt^^  eoever,  upoQ  their  allegiance,  and  as 
they  tendered  the  i>eace  of  the  kingdom,  from  thenceforth  not 
to  muflter,  levy,  or  array-,  or  summon,  or  wara  any  of  the 
trained  bands  to  rise,  muster,  or  march,  by  \4rtue  or  under 
Golour  of  that  pretended  ordinance :  and  to  that  declaration 
and  command  of  his  raajesty^'s,  he  said,  he  expected  and  re- 
quired a  fuU  submission  and  obedience  from  aU  his  loving  sub- 
jects, upon  their  allegiance,  aa  they  would  answer  the  contrary 
at  their  perils,  and  as  they  tendered  the  upholding  of  the  true 
protestant  religion,  the  safety  of  his  person  and  his  royal  poste- 
rity, the  peaoe  and  being  of  the  kingdom  " 

133  Notwithstanding  these  sharp  declarations,  (infallible 
symptoms  of  shaqjer  actions,)  which  were  with  equal 
diligence  dispersed  by  either  side  amongst  the  people, 
save  that  the  agents  for  the  parliament  took  ns  much 
care  to  suppress  the  king*s  as  to  publish  their  own, 
whereas  the  king's  desire  m  as  that  they  might  Im  both  im- 
partially read  and  examined,  and  to  that  pur]K)se  always 
caused  those  from  the  parliament  to  be  ]*riuted  with  hm 
own^  they  had  the  power  and  skill  to  persuade  men,  who, 
but  by  that  persuasion,  could  not  have  been  seduced,  and 
without  seducing  of  whom  they  c^uld  have  made  a  very 
sorry  progress  in  mischief,  "  that  all  would  be  well ;  that 
they  were  well  assured  that  the  king  would,  in  tlie  end, 
yield  to  what  they  desired  ;  at  least,  that  they  should 
prevail  for  a  good  part,  if  not  for  all,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  war:"  though  themselves  well  kne%v,  that 
the  fire  was  too  much  kindled  to  be  extinguished  with- 
out a  flame,  and  made  preparations  accordingly.  For  the 
raising  and  procuring  of  money  (besides  the  vast  sums 
collected  and  contributed  for  Ireland,  which  they  dis- 
bursed very  leisurely,  the  supplies  for  that  kingdom,  not- 
withstanding the  importunity  and  complaint  from  thence, 
being  not  despatched  thither,  both  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity>  with  that  expedition  as  was  pretended)  they  sent 
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out  very  strict  warrants  for  the  gathering  all  those 
sums  of  money  which  had  been  granted  by  any  bills  of 
subsidy  or  poll-bill ;  in  the  collection  of  all  which  there 
had  been  great  negligence,  probably  that  they  might 
have  it  the  more  at  their  own  disposal  in  their  need ; 
by  which  they  now  recovered  great  suuls  into  their 
hands.  For  the  raising  of  men,  (though  it  was  not  yet 
time  for  them  to  avow  the  raising  an  army,)  besides  the 
disposing  the  whole  kingdom  to  subject  themselves  to 
their  ordinance  of  the  militia,  and,  by  that,  listing  in  all 
places  companies  of  volunteers,  who  would  be  ready  when 
they  [were]  called,  they  made  more  haste  than  they  had 
done  in  the  levies  of  men,  both  horse  and  foot,  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland,  under  officers  chosen  or  approved  by 
themselves ;  and  proposed  the  raising  an  army  apart,  of 
six  or  eight  thousand,  under  the  command  of  the  lord 
Wharton,  (a  man  very  fast  to  them,)  for  Munster,  under 
the  style  of  the  adve^iturers*  army^  and  to  have  no  depend- 
ence upon,  or  be  subject  to,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, but  only  to  receive  orders  from  the  two  houses, 
and  from  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  them,  which 
should  be  always  with  that  army:  but  the  king,  easily 
discerning  the  consequence  of  that  design,  refused  to 
grant  such  a  commission  as  they  desired ;  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  be  content,  only  with  the  advantage  of 
new  exclamations  against  the  king,  "  for  hindering  the 
supplies  for  Ireland,"  upon  the  occasion  of  his  denial  of 
that  unreasonable  commission,  and  to  proceed  in  their 
levies  the  ordinary  way;  which  they  did  with  great 
expedition.  To  confirm  and  encourage  the  &ctious  and 
schismatical  party  of  the  kingdom,  which  thought  the 
pace  towards  the  reformation  was  not  brisk  and  furious 
enough,  and  was  vdth  great  difficulty  contained  in  so 
slow  a  march,  they  had,  a  little  before,  published  a 
declaration, 
133     "  That  they  intended  a  due  and  necessary  reformation  of  the 
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government  and  liturgy  of  the  churt;h,  and  to  take  aw^y  notliing 
in  the  one  or  the  other,  but  what  should  be  evil,  and  justly 
offensive,  or  at  least  unnecessan^  and  burdensome :  and^  for  the 
better  effeettng  thereof,  epeedily  to  have  consultation  with  godly 
and  learned  divines:  and,  because  that  would  never  of  itself 
attain  the  end  sought  therein,  they  would  therefore  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  estiblish  learned  and  preaching  ministers, 
with  a  good  and  sufficient  maintenance  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  wherein  many  dark  comers  were  misembly  destitute 
of  the  means  of  salvation,  and  uixmy  poor  nunjjsters  wanted 
necessary  provision ."^ 

<34  This  declaration,  priated,  and  appointed  to  be  pub- 
liBhed  by  the  sheriffs  in  their  several  counties,  in  all  the 
market-towns  within  the  kingdom  of  England  and  domi- 
nion of  Wales,  wtjis  not  more  intended  to  the  heartening 
of  those  who  were  impatient  for  a  reformation,  (who  in 
truth  had  so  implicit  a  faith  in  their  leaders,  tliat  they 
expected  another  manner  of  reformation  than  was  pub- 
licly promised,)  than  to  the  lulling  those  asleep,  who 
began  to  be  awake  with  the  apprehension  of  that  confu- 
sion they  apprehended  from  the  practice  and  license  they 
8aw  practised  against  the  received  government  and  doc- 
trine of  the  churcli ;  and  to  be  ])ersuaded,  that  it  was 
time  to  oppose  that  current*  And  in  tliis  project  they 
were  not  disajipointed  ;  for  though  this  warily  worded 
declaration  was  evidence  enough  to  wise  men  what  they 
intended,  and  logically  comprehended  an  alteration  as 
great  as  hath  been  since  attempted  and  made ;  yet  to 
lazy  and  quiet  men,  who  could  not  discern  consequences, 
and  were  not  willing  to  antedate  their  miseries,  by  sus- 
pecting worse  was  to  come  than  they  felt  or  saw  in 
their  view,  their  fears  were  much  abated,  and  the  inten- 
tions of  the  parliament  seemed  not  so  liad  as  they  had 
been  told  by  some  that  they  were:  and  as  this  very 
declaration  of  a  due  refommtioti  to  be  made  of  the 
government  of  tlie  church  and  the  liturgy,  would,  a 
year  before,  have  givea  great  umbrage  and  scandal  to 
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the  people,  when,  generally,  there  was  a  due  submission 
to  the  government,  and  a  singular  reverence  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  so  now,  when  there 
was  a  general  fear  and  apprehension  inculcated  into 
them,  of  a  purpose  utterly  to  subvert  the  government, 
and  utterly  to  abolish  the  liturgy,  they  thought  the  tak- 
ing away  nothing  in  the  one  or  the  other  but  what  should 
be  evil  and  justly  offensive,  or  at  least  unnecessary  and 
burdensome,  was  an  easy  composition;  and  so,  by  degrees, 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  still  prevailed  on  towards 
ends  they  extremely  abhorred  ;  and  what  at  first  seemed 
profane  and  impious  unto  them,  in  a  little  time  appeared 
only  inconvenient ;  and  what  in  the  beginning  they 
thought  matter  of  conscience  and  religion,  shortly  after 
they  looked  upon  as  somewhat  rather  to  be  wished  than 
positively  insisted  on  ;  and  consequently  not  to  be  laid 
in  the  balance  with  the  public  peace,  which  they  would 
imagine  to  be  endangered  by  opposing  the  sense  that 
then  prevailed;  and  so,  by  undervaluing  many  particulars, 
(which  they  truly  esteemed,)  as  rather  to  be  consented 
to,  than  that  the  general  should  suffer,  they  brought,  or 
suffered  the  public  to  be  brought  to  all  the  sufferings  it 
hath  since  underwent. 
135  And  now  they  shewed  what  consultation  they  meant 
to  have  with  godly  and  learned  divines,  and  what  re- 
formation they  intended,  by  appointing  the  knights  and 
burgesses  to  bring  in  the  names  of  such  divines  for  the 
several  counties  as  they  thought  fit  to  constitute  an 
assembly  for  the  framing  a  new  model  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  which  was  done  accordingly ;  those 
who  were  true  sons  of  the  church  not  so  much  as  endea- 
vouring the  nomination  of  sober  and  learned  men,  abhor- 
ring such  a  reformation,  as  begun  with  the  invasion  and 
suppression  of  the  church's  rights  in  calling  a  synod,  as 
well  known  as  Magna  Charta :  and  if  any  well  affected 
member,  not  enough  considering  the  scandal  and  the 
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consequence  of  that  violation,  did  name  an  orthodoi 
and  well  reputed  divine  to  assist  in  that  assembly,  it  was 
argmnent  enough  against  him  that  he  was  nominated  by 
a  person  in  wham  they  had  no  confidence ;  and  they 
only  had  reputation  enough  to  commend  to  this  con- 
sul tat  ion  who  were  known  to  desire  the  utter  demolish^ 
ing  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  church  :  so  that  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty*  of  which  that  assembly  was  to 
consist^  (though,  by  the  recommendation  of  two  or  three 
members  of  the  commons,  whom  they  were  not  williog 
to  displease,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  lords,  who  added 
a  small  number  to  those  named  by  the  house  of  com- 
monsj  a  tew  very  reverend  and  worthy  men  were  in- 
serted ;  yet  of  the  whole  number,)  there  were  not  above 
twenty  who  were  not  declared  and  avowed  enemies  to 
the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
many  of  them  intamous  in  their  lives  and  conversations ; 
and  most  of  them  of  very  mean  parts  in  learning,  if  not 
of  scandalous  ignorance  ;  and  of  no  other  reputation, 
than  of  malice  to  the  clmrch  of  England ;  so  that  that 
convention  hath  not  since  produced  any  thing  that  might 
not  then  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  it* 
i3<S  But  that  which  gave  greatest  power  and  strength  to 
their  growing  faction  was  the  severity  they  used  against 
all  those,  of  what  quality  or  degree  soever,  who  opposed 
their  counsels  and  proceedings.  If  any  lord,  who  had 
any  place  of  honotur  or  trust  from  the  king,  concurred 
not  with  them,  they  made  an  inquisition  into  the  whole 
passages  of  his  life ;  and  if  they  could  find  no  tkuit  or  no 
folly  (for  any  levity  or  indiscretion  served  for  a  charge) 
to  reproach  Iiim  with,  it  was  enough,  *'  that  they  could 
not  confide  in  him :"  so  they  threatened  the  earl  of 
Portland,  who  with  extmordiiiary  vivacity  crossed  their 
consultations,  "  that  they  would  remove  him  from  his 
charge  and  government  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,''  (which, 
at  last^  they  did  de  facto,  by  committing  him  to  prison, 
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without  BO  much  as  assigning  a  cause,)  and  to  that  pur- 
pose objected  all  the  acts  of  good  fellowship;  all  the 
waste  of  powder,  and  all  the  waste  of  wine  in  the  drink- 
ing of  healths ;  and  other  acts  of  jollity,  whenever  he 
had  been  at  his  govemment,  from  the  first  hour  of  his 
entering  upon  it :  so  that  the  least  inconvenience  a  man 
in  their  disfavour  was  to  expect,  was  to  have  his  name 
and  reputation  used  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  house 
of  commons  with  what  license  and  virulencj  they  pleased. 
None  were  persecuted  with  more  rigour  than  the  clergy ; 
whereof  whosoever  publicly  or  privately  censured  their 
actions,  or  suspected  their  intentions,  was  either  com- 
mitted to  prison,  or  compelled  to  a  chargeable  and  long 
attendance,  as  inconvenient  as  imprisonment.  And  this 
measure  of  proceeding  was  equally,  if  not  with  more  ani- 
mosity, applied  to  those  who  in  former  times  had  been 
looked  upon  by  that  party  with  most  reverence.  On 
the  contrary,  whoever  concurred,  voted,  and  sided  with 
them  in  their  extravagant  conclusions,  let  the  infomy 
of  his  former  life  or  present  practice  be  what  it  would, 
his  injustice  and  oppression  never  so  scandalous  and  no- 
torious, he  was  received,  countenanced,  and  protected, 
with  marvellous  demonstrations  of  affection:  so  that, 
between  those  that  loved  them  and  those  that  feared 
them ;  those  that  did  not  love  the  church  and  those  that 
did  not  love  some  churchmen ;  those  whom  the  court 
had  oppressed,  and  those  who  had  helped  the  court  to 
oppress  others ;  those  who  feared  their  power,  and  those 
who  feared  their  justice ;  their  party  was  grown  over  the 
kingdom,  but  especially  in  the  city,  justly  formidable. 
137  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  omitted  no  opportunity 
to  provide  against  the  storm  he  saw  was  coming;  and, 
though  he  might  not  yet  own  the  apprehension  of  that 
danger  he  really  found  himself  in,  he  neglected  not  the 
provision  of  what  he  thought  most  necessary  for  his 
defence ;   he  caused  all  his  declarations,  messages,  and 
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answers,  to  be  industriously  communicated  throughout 
his  dominions;  of  which  he  found  good  effects;  and, 
by  their  reception,  discovered  that  the  people  univer- 
sally were  not  so  irrecoverably  poisoned  as  he  before 
had  cause  to  fear:  he  caused  private  intimations  to  be 
given  and  insinuations  to  be  made  to  the  gentry,  ^  that 
their  presence  would  be  acceptable  to  him  f  and  to  those 
who  came  to  him  he  used  much  gracious  freedom,  and 
expressed  all  possible  demonstrations  that  he  was  glad  of 
their  attendance :  so  that^  in  a  short  time,  the  resort  to 
York  was  very  great ;  and  at  least  a  good  face  of  a  court 
there. 

138  Beyond  the  seas,  the  queen  was  as  intent  to  do  her 
part ;  and  to  provide  that  so  good  company,  as  she  heard 
was  daily  gathered  together  about  the  king,  should  not 
be  dissolved  for  want  of  weapons  to  defend  one  another : 
and  therefore,  with  as  much  secrecy  as  could  be  used  in 
those  cases,  and  in  those  places  where  she  had  so  many 
spies  upon  her,  she  caused,  by  the  sale  or  pawning  of  her 
own  and  some  of  the  crown  jewels,  a  good  quantity  of 
powder  and  arms  to  be  in  a  readiness  in  Holland,  against 
the  time  that  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  transport  it 
to  his  majesty :  so  that  both  sides,  wliilst  they  entertained 
each  other  with  discourses  of  peace,  (which  always  car- 
ried a  sharpness  with  them,  that  whetted  their  appetite 
to  war,)  provided  for  that  war  which  they  saw  would  not 
be  prevented. 

139  Hitherto  the  greatest  acts  of  hostility,  saving  that  at 
Hull,  were  performed  by  votes  and  orders ;  for  there 
was  yet  no  visible,  formal  execution  of  the  ordinance 
for  the  militia  in  any  one  county  of  England  :  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  volunteers  in  some  factious  corporations  [was] 
rather  countenanced  than  positively  directed  and  enjoined 
by  the  houses ;  and  most  places  pretended  an  authority, 
granted  by  the  king  in  the  elmrters  by  which  those  cor- 
porations were  erected  or  constituted :    but  now  they 
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thought  it  time  to  satisfy  the  king  and  the  people  that 
they  were  in  earnest,  (who  were  hardly  persuaded  that 
they  had  in  truth  the  courage  to  execute  their  own 
ordinance,)  and  resolved,  "  that  on  the  tenth  of  May 
they  would  have  all  the  trained  bands  of  London  mus- 
tered in  the  fields  where  that  exercise  usually  was  per- 
formed ;"  and  accordingly,  on  that  day,  their  own  new 
officer,  sergeant-major-general  Skippon,  appeared  in  Fins- 
bury  fields,  with  all  the  trained  bands  of  London,  con- 
sisting of  above  eight  thousand  soldiers,  disposed  into 
six  regiments,  and  under  such  captains  and  colonels  as 
they  had  cause  to  confide  in.  At  this  first  triumphant 
muster,  the  members  of  both  hoases  appeared  in  gross, 
there  being  a  tent  purposely  set  up  for  them,  and  an 
entertainment  at  the  charge  of  the  city  to  the  value  of 
near  a  thousand  pound  [s]  ;  all  men  presuming  that  this 
example  of  London,  with  such  ceremony  and  solemnity, 
would  be  easily  followed  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and 
many  believing  they  had  made  no  small  progress  towards 
the  end  they  aimed  at,  by  having  engaged  the  very  body 
of  the  city  in  a  guilt  equal  to  their  own :  for  though 
they  had  before  sufficient  evidence  of  the  inclinations 
of  the  mean  and  common  people  to  them,  and  reason- 
able assurance  that  those  in  authority  would  hardly  be 
able  to  contain  them ;  yet^  till  this  day,  they  had  no 
instance  of  the  concurrence  of  the  city  in  an  act  ex- 
pressly unlawful.  But  now  they  presumed  all  diffi- 
culties were  over ;  and  so  sent  their  directions  to  the 
counties  adjacent,  speedily  to  execute  the  same  ordi- 
nance :  and  appointed  all  the  magazines  of  the  several 
counties  of  England  and  Wales  to  such  custody  as  their 
lord  lieutenants  or  their  deputy  lieutenants  should  ap- 
point; and  that  not  only  the  counties  should  increase 
those  magazines  to  what  proportion  soever  they  thought 
convenient,  but  that  any  private  persons,  that  were  well 
affiscted,  should  supply  themselves  with  what  arms  and 
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ammunition  they  pleased.  By  which  means,  besides  the 
king's  magazines,  all  which  were  in  their  possession,  they 
caused  great  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  arms  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  disposed  to  such  places  and  persons  as  they 
thought  fittest  to  be  trusted  ;  especially  in  those  factious 
corporations  which  had  listed  most  volunteers  for  their 
service. 
140  The  king  now  saw  the  storm  coming  apace  upon  him ; 
tliat  (notwithstanding  his  proclamations  published  against 
the  ordinance  of  the  militia,  in  which  he  set  down  the 
laws  and  statutes  which  were  infringed  thereby,  and  by 
which  the  execution  of  that  ordinance  would  be  no  less 
than  high  treason)  the  votes  and  declaration  of  both 
houses,  ''  that  those  proclamations  were  illegal,  and  that 
those  acts  of  parliament  could  not  control  the  acts  and 
orders  of  both  houses,  (which  the  subjects  were,  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  to  obey,)**  prevailed 
so  fisir,  that  obedience  was  given  to  them ;  that  he  was 
so  far  from  being  like  to  have  Hull  restored  to  him, 
that  the  garrison  there  daily  increased,  and  forced  the 
country  to  submit  to  such  commands  they  pleased  to 
lay  on  them ;  and  that  sir  John  Hotham  was  more  likely 
to  be  able  to  take  York,  than  his  majesty  to  recover 
Hull ;  he  thought  it  therefore  high  time,  by  their  ex- 
ample, to  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  defence ;  the 
danger  being  much  more  imminent  to  his  majesty,  than 
to  those  who  had  begot  that  ordinance.  Hereupon,  at 
a  public  meeting  of  the  country,  his  majesty  declared, 
"  that  he  was  resolved,  in  regard  of  the  public  distem- 
pers, and  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull,  to  have  a  guard 
for  his  person ;  but  of  such  persons,  and  with  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  should  administer  no  occasion  of  jealousy 
to  the  most  suspicious ;  and  wished  the  gentlemen  of 
quality  who  attended,  to  consider  and  advise  of  the 
way :"  who  shortly  after  (notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion given  by  the  committee,  which  still  resided  there ; 
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and  the  factious  party  of  the  county,  which  was  inflamed 
and  governed  by  them)  expressed  a  great  alacrity  to 
comply  with  his  majesty's  desire,  in  whatsoever  should 
be  proposed  to  them ;  and  a  sense,  "  that  they  thought 
a  suflficient  guard  was  very  necessary  for  the  security  of 
his  majesty's  person."  Hereupon,  the  king  appointed 
such  gentlemen  as  were  willing  to  list  themselves  into 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  made  the  prince  of  Wales  their 
captain ;  and  made  choice  of  one  regiment  of  the  trained 
bands,  consisting  of  about  six  hundred,  whom  he  caused 
every  Saturday  to  be  paid  at  his  own  charge,  when 
he  had  little  more  in  his  coflfers  than  would  defray  the 
weekly  expense  of  his  table :  and  this  troop,  with  this 
regiment,  was  the  guard  of  his  person ;  it  being  first 
declared  by  his  majesty,  **  that  no  person  should  be 
suffered,  either  in  the  troop  or  the  regiment,  who  did 
not  before  his  admission  into  the  service  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy ;"  that  so  he  might  be  free 
from  the  scandal  of  entertaining  papists  for  his  security. 
41  But  this  caution  would  not  serve ;  the  fears  and  jea- 
lousies were  capable  of  no  other  remedies  than  such  as 
were  prescribed  by  those  physicians  who  were  practised 
in  the  disease.  As  soon  as  the  intelligence  was  arrived 
at  London  that  the  king  actually  had  a  guard,  (though 
the  circumstances  were  as  well  known  that  were  used 
in  the  raising  it,)  both  houses  published  these  three  votes, 
and  dispersed  them : 

142  I.  ^^  That  it  appeared  that  the  king,  seduced  by  wicked  coun- 
sel, intended  to  make  war  against  the  parliament ;  who,  in  all 
their  consultations  and  actions,  had  proposed  no  other  end  unto 
themselves,  but  the  care  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  performance 
of  all  duty  and  loyalty  to  his  person. 

2.  "  That  whensoever  the  king  maketh  war  upon  the  parlia- 
ment, it  is  a  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  people ; 
contrary  to  his  oath ;  and  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
government. 
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3,  "  That  whosoever  §houlcl  serve  him,  or  aasist  hitn  in  such 
waxa,  are  traitors  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingtlom  ;  and 
have  been  so  adjudged  by  two  acts  of  parliament,  2  Rich,  II. 
and  I  Hen.  IV.  and  ought  to  suffer  as  traitors,'' 

'43  These  lusty  votes  they  sent  to  the  king  to  York*  toge- 
ther with  a  short  petition,  in  which  they  told  him, 

144  "  That  his  loyal  subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  in  parlia- 
ment, did  humbly  represent  unto  his  majesty,  that  notwith- 
standing hits  frequent  professiona  to  hie  parliament  and  the 
kiugdoni,  thiit  his  desire  and  intention  was  only  the  preserving 
the  true  protestant  pn>fes«ion,  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  liberty 
of  his  people,  and  the  peac€  of  the  kingdom  ;  nevertheless,  they 
perceived  with  great  grief,  by  his  speech  of  the  twelfth  of  May, 
and  the  paper  printed  in  his  majesty's  name,  in  the  form  of  a 
prockmation,  bearing  date  the  fourteenth  of  May,  and  other 
evidences,  that,  under  colour  of  raising  a  guard  to  secure  hid 
person,  of  which  guard  (considering  the  fidelity  and  care  of  his 
parliament)  there  could  be  no  use,  his  majesty  did  command 
troopSj  both  of  horse  and  foot,  to  assemble  at  York  ;  the  very 
beginnings  whereof  were  apprehended  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlmt 
county  to  be  an  affrightment  and  disturbance  of  his  liege  people, 
as  appeared  by  their  petition  i>resente<i  to  him  ;  the  continuing 
and  increasing  of  which  forces  was  to  hie  parliament,  and  must 
nee<ls  bo,  a  just  cause  of  great  jealousy  and  danger  to  his  whole 
kingdom* 

145  "  Therefore  they  did  humbly  beseech  hiB  majesty  to  djfiband 
all  sucli  forces,  as,  by  his  command,  were  assembled,  and  relying 
for  his  security  (as  his  predecessors  had  done)  upon  the  lawsi 
and  affections  of  his  people,  he  would  be  pleased  to  desist  from 
any  further  designs  of  that  nature,  contenting  himself  with  his 
usual  and  ordinan,^  guards ;  otherwise,  they  should  hold  them* 
selves  bound  in  duty  towards  God,  and  the  trust  rejwsed  in  them 
by  the  people,  and  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitutions  of 
the  kingdom,  to  employ  their  care  anti  utmost  power  to  secure 
the  parliament,  and  to  preeen*©  the  peaee  and  quiet  of  the 
kingdom^ 

k46  To  this  petition,  delivered  publicly,  and  reacl  with  an 
equal  eoufidenee^  by  their  lieger  committee,  his  msyesty 
amwered. 
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147  "  That  he  could  not  but  extremely  wonder,  that  the  causeless 
jealousies  concerning  his  majesty,  raised  and  fomented  by  a 
malignant  party  in  the  kingdom,  which  desired  nothing  more 
than  to  snatch  to  themselves  particular  advantages  out  of  a 
general  combustion,  (which  means  of  advantage  was  never  miiH 
istered  to  them  by  his  fault  or  seeking,)  should  not  only  be  able 
to  seduce  a  weak  party  in  the  kingdom,  but  seem  to  find  so 
much  countenance  even  from  both  houses,  as  that  his  raising  of 
a  guard,  without  further  design  than  for  the  safety  of  his  person, 
an  action  so  legal,  in  a  manner  so  peaceable,  upon  causes  so  evi-* 
dent  and  necessary,  should  not  only  be  looked  upon,  and  peti^^ 
tioned  against  by  them,  as  a  cause  of  jealousy ;  but  declared  to 
be  the  raising  of  a  war  against  them,  contrary  to  his  former 
professions  of  his  care  of  religion  and  law :  and  he  no  less  won« 
dered,  that  that  action  of  his  should  be  said  to  be  apprehended 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  as  an  affrightment  and  dis- 
turbance to  his  people,  having  been  as  well  received  there  as  it 
was  every  where  to  be  justified ;  and  (he  spake  of  the  general, 
not  of  a  few  seduced  particulars)  assisted  and  sped  by  that  county 
with  that  loyal  afiection  and  alacrity,  as  was  a  most  excellent 
example,  set  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  of  [their]  care  of  his 
safety  upon  all  occasions ;  and  should  never  be  forgotten  by  him, 
nor,  he  hoped,  by  his  posterity;  but  should  be  ever  paid  to 
them,  in  that,  which  is  the  proper  expression  of  a  prince'^s  grati- 
tude, a  perpetual,  vigilant  care  to  govern  them  justly,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  only  rule  by  which  they  can  be  so  governed,  the  law  of 
the  land :  and,  he  said,  he  was  confident,  that  if  they  were  them- 
selves eye-witnesses,  they  would  so  see  the  contrary,  as  to  give 
little  present  thanks,  and,  hereafter,  little  credit  to  their  in- 
formers; and,  if  they  had  no  better  information  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  inclinations  and  affections  of  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom, certainly  the  minds  of  his  people  (which  to  some  ends 
and  purposes  they  did  represent)  were  but  ill  represented  unto 
them. 

148  "  He  asked  them,  when  they  had  so  many  months  together 
not  contented  themselves  to  rely  for  security,  as  their  predeces- 
sors had  done,  upon  the  affection  of  the  people,  but  by  their  own 
angle  authority  had  raised  to  themselves  a  guard,  (and  that 
sometimes  of  no  ordinary  numbers,  and  in  no  ordinary  way,)  and 
yet  all  those  pikes  and  protestations,  that  army  on  one  side,  and 
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that  navj*  on  the  other,  liad  not  perauaded  his  majesty  [to  cum- 
mand  thom]  to  disband  their  forces,  and  to  content  themfielvei 
with  their  ordinary',  that  was,  no  guard ;  or  work  in  hiin  an 
opinion,  that  they  appeared  to  levy  war  against  hira,  or  had  any 
further  design  ;  how  it  waa  possible  that  the  same  persons  should 
be  m  apt  to  suspect  and  condemn  his  majesty,  who  had  been  so 
unapt,  in  the  same  matter,  upon  much  more  ground,  to  tax  or 
euspeet  them  I  This,  he  said,  was  his  case,  notwithstanding  the 
care  and  fidelity  of  his  parliament :  his  fort  was  kept  by  armeii 
men  against  him  ;  his  proper  goods  first  detained  from  him^  and 
then,  contrary  to  his  command,  by  strong  hand  offered  to  bo  car- 
ried away;  in  which,  at  once,  aU  his  property  as  a  private  per- 
son, all  his  authority  as  a  king,  was  wTested  from  him  :  and  yet 
for  him  to  secure  himself  in  a  legal  way,  that  sir  John  Hotham 
might  not  by  the  same  forces,  or  by  more,  raised  by  pretence  of 
the  same  authority,  (for  he  daily  raised  some,  and  it  was  no  new 
thing  for  him  to  pretend  orders  which  he  could  not  shew,)  con- 
tinue  the  war  that  he  had  leried  against  his  majesty ;  and  as 
well  imprison  his  person,  as  detain  liis  goods ;  and  as  weU  shut 
him  tip  in  York,  as  shut  him  out  of  Hull ;  was  now  said  to  be 
esteemed  a  cause  of  great  jealousy  to  tlie  parliament,  a  raising 
war  against  them,  and  of  danger  to  the  whole  kingdom  :  whilst 
these  injustices  and  indignities  offered  to  him  were  countenanced 
by  them,  who  ought  to  be  most  forward  in  his  vindication  and 
their  punishment,  in  observation  of  their  oaths,  and  trust  reposed 
in  them  by  the  people,  and  to  avoid  the  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
sent government.  Upon  which  case,  he  said,  the  whole  world 
was  to  judge,  whether  his  majesty  had  not  r^^on,  not  wholly 
to  rely  upon  the  care  and  fidelity  of  his  parliament,  being  so 
strangely  blinded  by  malignant  spirits,  as  not  to  perceive  his 
injuries  ;  but  to  take  some  care  of  his  own  jjerson,  and,  in  order 
to  that,  to  make  use  of  that  authority  which  the  laws  declared 
to  be  in  his  majesty ;  and  whether  that  petition,  with  such  a 
threatening  conclusion,  accompanied  with  more  threatening  votes, 
gave  him  not  cause  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  his 
guards;  especially,  since  he  had  seen,  before  the  petition,  a 
printed  paper,  dated  the  seventeenth  of  May,  under\mtten  by 
the  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons,  commanding,  in  tlie  name  of 
both  lords  and  conmions,  the  sheriffs  of  all  counties  to  raise  the 
power  of  aU  those  counties,  to  suppress  such  of  his  subjects  as 
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by  any  of  his  majesty^s  commands  should  be  drawn  together,  and 
put  (as  that  paper  called  it)  in  a  posture  of  war ;  charging  all 
his  majesty'^s  officers  and  subjects  to  assist  them  in  it,  at  their 
perils.  For  though,  he  said,  he  could  not  suspect  that  that  paper, 
or  any  bare  votes,  not  grounded  upon  law  or  reason,  or  quota- 
tions of  repealed  statutes,  as  those  were  of  2  Rich.  11.  and  i  Hen. 
IV.,  should  have  any  ill  influence  upon  his  good  people,  who  knew 
their  duties  too  well  not  to  know,  that  to  take  up  arms  against 
those  who  upon  a  legal  command  of  his  majesty  came  together 
to  a  most  legal  end,  (that  was,  his  majesty'*s  security  and  pre- 
servation,) was  to  levy  war  against  his  majesty;  yet,  if  that 
paper  were  really  the  act  of  both  houses,  he  could  not  but  look 
upon  it  as  the  highest  of  scorns  and  indignities ;  first,  to  issue 
commands  of  force  against  him ;  and,  after  those  had  appeared 
useless,  to  offer,  by  petition,  to  persuade  him  to  that,  which  that 
force  should  have  effected. 
[49  "  He  said,  he  concluded  his  answer  to  their  petition  with  his 
counsel  to  them,  that  they  would  join  with  him  in  exacting  satis- 
faction for  that  unparalleled  and  yet  unpunished  action  of  sir 
John  Hotham ;  and  that  they  would  command  his  fort  and  goods 
to  be  returned  to  his  own  hands :  that  they  would  lay  down  all 
pretences  (under  pretence  of  necessity,  or  declaring  what  is  law) 
to  make  laws  without  his  majesty,  and,  by  consequence,  but  a 
cipher  of  his  majesty :  that  they  would  declare  effectually  against 
tumults,  and  call  in  such  pamphlets,  (punishing  the  authors  and 
publishers  of  them,)  as  seditiously  endeavour  to  disable  his  ma- 
jesty from  protecting  his  people,  by  weakening,  by  false  asper- 
sions and  new  false  doctrines,  his  authority  with  them,  and  their 
confidence  in  him :  the  particulars  of  which  tumults  and  pam- 
phlets, he  said,  he  would  long  since  have  taken  care  his  learned 
council  should  have  been  enabled  to  give  in  evidence,  if,  upon  his 
former  offer,  his  majesty  had  received  any  return  of  encourage- 
ment from  them  in  it :  and,  he  said,  if  they  did  that,  they  would 
then,  and  hardly  till  then,  persuade  the  world,  that  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duty  to  God,  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the 
people,  and  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  employed  their  care  and  utmost  power  to  secure  the 
parliament,  (for,  he  said,  he  was  still  a  part  of  the  parliament, 
and  should  be,  till  this  well-tempered  monarchy  was  turned  to  a 
democracy,)  and  to  preserve  the  peace  an<l  quiet  of  the  kingdom ; 
VOL.  II.  H 
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wliicK  together  with  the  defence  of  the  protestant  i^Ugion,  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  hb  own  just  prerogative,  (as  a  part  of, 
and  a  defence  to,  those  laws,)  had  been  the  main  end,  which,  in 
hia  consultations  and  actions,  he  had  proposed  to  himseIC' 

ISO     It  will  be  v^  ondered  at  hereafter,  that  in  a  judging  and 
diBcerning  state,  where  men  had,  or  seemed  to  liave,  their 
faculties  of  reaj^ion  and  understanding  at  the  height;  in  a 
kingdom  then  unapt,  and  generally  unincHued   to  war, 
(how  v^ an tonlr  soever  it  hath  since  seemed  to  throw  awaj 
its  peace,)  those  men,  who  had  the  s^kill  and  cunning,  out 
of  froward  and  peevish  humours  and  indispositions!,  to 
compound  fears  and  jealousies,  and  to  animate  and  in* 
flame  those  fears  and  jealousies  into  the  most  prodigious 
and  the  boldest  rebellion  that  any  age  or  country  ever 
brought  furth  ;  who  very  Mell  saw  and  felt,  that  the  king 
bad  not  only  to  a  degree  wound  himself  out  of  that  laby- 
rinth in  which  four  months  before  they  had  involved  bim» 
with  their  privileges,  fears,  and  jealousies ;  but  had  even 
so  well  informed  the  people,  that  they  began  to  question 
both  their  logic  and  their  law,  and  to  suspect  and  censure 
the  improvement  and  gradation  of  their  tears,  and  the  ex- 
tent and  latitude  of  their  privileges;  and  that  they  were 
not  only  denied  by  the  king  what  they  required,  but  that 
the  king's  rea^sous  of  his  denial  made  very  many  conclude 
the  unreasonableness  of  their  demands ;  I  sav,  it  mav  seem 
strange,  that  these  men  could  entertain  the  hope  and  con- 
fidence to  obtrude  such  a  declaration  and  vote  upon  the 
people,  *'  that  the  king  did  intend  to  make  war  against 
the  ]iarliament;"  when  they  were  so  far  from  apprehend- 
ing that  he  would  be  able  to  get  an  army  to  disturb  them, 
that  they  were  most  assured  he  would  not  be  able  to  get 
bread  to  sustain  himself  three  months,  without  submitting 
all  his  counsels  to  their  conduct  and  control ;  and  that  the 
offering  to  impose  it  did  not  awaken  the  peojile  to  an  in- 
dignation which  might  have  confounded  them  !  for,  be- 
side their  presumption  in  endeavouring  to  search  what 
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the  scripture  itself  told  them  was  unsearchable,  the  heart 
of  the  king ;  the  very  law  of  the  land,  whose  defence  they 
pretended,  makes  no  conclusion  of  the  intention  of  the 
meanest  subject,  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  and  tenderest 
consideration,  even  treason  itself  against  the  life  of  the 
king,  without  some  overt,  unlawful  act,  from  whence,  and 
other  circumstances,  the  ill  intention  may  be  reasonably 
made  appear ;  and  therefore,  to  declare  that  the  king  in- 
tended to  make  war  against  his  parliament,  when  he  had 
neither  ship,  harbour,  arms,  or  money,  and  knew  not  how 
to  get  either,  and  when  he  offered  to  grant  any  thing  to 
them  which  they  could  pretend  a  justifiable  reason  for 
asking,  was  an  undertaking  of  that  nature,  that  even  the 
almightiness  of  a  parliament  might  have  despaired  to 
succeed  in. 
151  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  very  well  knew 
what  they  did,  and  understood  what  infinite  advantage 
that  vote  would  (as  it  did)  bring  to  them ;  and  that  a 
natural  way  would  never  bring  them  to  their  unnatural 
end.  The  power  and  reputation  of  parliament,  they  be- 
lieved, would  implicitly  prevail  over  many ;  and  amaze 
and  terrify  others  from  disputing  or  censuring  what  they 
did,  and  upon  what  grounds  they  did  it.  The  difficulty 
was  to  procure  the  judgment  of  parliament ;  and  to  in- 
cline those  different  constitutions  and  different  affections 
to  such  a  concurrence,  as  the  judgment  might  not  be 
discredited  by  the  number  of  the  dissenters;  nor  wounded 
or  prejudged  by  the  reasons  and  arguments  given  against 
it :  and  then,  their  judgments  of  the  cure  being  to  be 
grounded  upon  the  nature  and  information  of  the  disease, 
it  was  necessary  to  confine  and  contract  their  fancies  and 
opinions  within  some  bounds  and  limits :  the  mystery  of 
rebellion  challenging  the  same  encouragement  with  other 
sciences,  to  grow  by ;  that  there  may  be  certain  postulata, 
some  principles  and  foundations,  upon  which  the  main 
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building  may  subBifit.  So,  in  the  case  of  the  militia,  an 
imniioent  danger  must  be  first  supposed,  by  which  the 
kingdom  is  in  an  apparent  danger,  and  then  the  kings i 
refusal  to  apply  any  remedy  against  that  danger,  before 
the  two  houses  would  i)retend  to  the  power  of  disposing  j 
that  militia ;  it  being  too  ridiculous  to  have  pretended  ] 
the  natural  and  onlinary  jurisdiction  over  it:  but,  in  case' 
of  danger,  and  danger  so  imminent,  that  the  usual  re* 
course  would  not  serve  the  tuni,  and  for  the  saving  of  a 
kingdom  which  must  otherwise  he  lost,  many  good  men 
thought  it  wa'^  reasonable  to  apply  a  very  extmordinary 
prevention,  without  imagining  such  a  supposition  might 
possibly  engage  them  in  any  action  contrary  to  their  own 
inclinations ;  and,  without  doubt,  very  many,  wlio  frankly 
voted  that  iniminent  necessity,  were  induced  to  it,  as  an 
argument,  that  the  king  should  be  therefore  importuned 
to  consent  to  the  settlement ;  which  would  not  have  ajH 
pe^red  so  necessary  a  request,  if  the  occasion  had  not 
been  important ;  never  suspecting,  that  it  would  have 
proved  an  argument  to  them  to  adventure  the  doing  it 
without  the  king's  consent.  And  it  is  not  here  unseason- 
able, (how  merry  soever  it  may  seem  to  be,)  as  an  instance 
of  the  incogitancy  and  inadvertency  of  those  kind  of  votes 
and  transactions,  to  remember,  that  the  first  resolution  of 
the  power  of  the  militia  lieing  grounded  upon  a  supposi- 
tion of  an  imminent  necessity,  the  ordinance  first  sent  up 
trom  the  commons  to  the  lords,  for  the  execution  of  the 
militia,  expressed  an  eminent  necessity;  whereupon,  some 
lords,  who  undei^tood  the  difference  of  the  words,  and 
that  an  eminent  necessity  might  be  supplied  by  the 
ordinary  provision,  which  possibly  an  imminent  necessity 
might  not  safely  attend,  desired  a  conference  with  the 
commons  for  the  amendment ;  which,  I  remember,  was 
at  last,  with  great  difficulty,  consented  to:  many  (who,  I 
presume,  are  not  yet  grown  up  to  conceive  the  difference) 
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supposing  it  an  unnecessary  contention  for  a  word,  and 
80  yielding  to  them,  for  saving  of  time,  rather  than  for 
the  moment  of  the  thing. 
^5*  They  who  contrived  this  scene  never  doubted  that, 
after  a  resolution  what  was  to  be  done  upon  a  suppo- 
sititious necessity,  they  would  easily,  when  they  found  it 
convenient,  make  that  necessity  real.  It  was  no  hard 
matter  to  make  the  fearful  apprehensive  of  dangers ;  and 
the  jealous,  of  designs  ;  and  they  wanted  not  evidence  of 
all  kinds,  letters  from  abroad,  and  discoveries  at  home,  to 
make  those  apprehensions  formidable  enough  ;  and  then, 
though  before  the  resolution  there  was  a  great  latitude 
in  law  and  reason  what  was  lawfully  to  be  done,  they  had 
now  forejudged  themselves,  and  resolved  of  the  proper 
remedy,  except  they  would  argue  against  the  evidence ; 
which  usually  would  have  been  to  discountenance  or  un- 
dervalue some  person  of  notable  reputation,  or  his  corre- 
spondence ;  and  always  to  have  opposed  that  that  was  of 
such  an  allay,  as,  in  truth,  did  operate  upon  the  major 
part.  So,  in  the  case  upon  which  we  now  discourse,  if 
they  had,  in  the  most  advantageous  article  of  their  fury, 
professed  the  raising  an  army  against  the  king,  there  was 
yet  that  reverence  to  majesty,  and  that  spirit  of  subjec- 
tion and  allegiance  in  most  men,  that  they  would  have 
looked  upon  it  with  opposition  and  horror :  but  defensive 
arms  were  more  plausible  divinity,  and  if  the  king  should 
commit  such  an  outrage,  as  to  levy  war  against  his  parlia- 
ment, to  destroy  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberty  of  the 
kingdom,  good  men  were  i)ersuaded,  that  such  a  resist- 
ance might  be  made  as  might  preserve  the  whole ;  and 
he  that  would  have  argued  against  this  thesis,  besides  the 
impertinency  of  arguing  against  a  supposition  that  was 
not  like  to  be  real,  and  in  which  the  corrupt  considera- 
tion of  safety  seemed  to  bribe  most  men,  could  never 
escape  the  censure  of  promoting  tyranny  and  lawless 
dominion.     Then  to  incline  men  to  concur  in  the  do- 
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claratioii  "  of  the  king's  intention  to  make  war  against 
the  parliament,"  they  were  pftrBiiaded  it  might  have  a 
goodj  could  have  no  ill  effect:  the  remedies  tlmt  were 
to  l>e  applied  tipon  an  actual  levying  of  war  were  not 
justifiable  upon  the  intention  ;  and  the  declaring  this 
intention,  and  the  dangers  it  carried  with  it  to  the  king 
himself,  and  to  all  those  who  should  assist  him,  would 
be  a  probable  meauR  of  reforming  such  intention,  and 
preventing  the  execution  ;  inconvenience  it  could  produce 
none,  (for  the  disquieting  or  displeasing  the  king  was  not 
thought  inconvenient,)  if  there  were  no  progress  in  the 
supposed  intention  ;  if  there  were*  it  were  fit  the  whole 
kingdom  sliould  stand  upon  its  guard,  and  not  be  sur- 
prised to  its  confusion- 
153  By  these  false  and  fallacious  mediums,  the  clearness 
of  men*8  understandings  were  dazzled ;  and,  njion  the 
matter,  all  their  opinions  and  judgments  for  the  future 
captivated  and  preen  gaged  by  their  own  votes  and  deter- 
minations^  For,  how  easy  a  matter  was  it  to  make  it 
appear  to  that  man,  who  consented  that  the  king  intended 
to  make  war  against  his  parliament,  that  when  he  should 
do  it,  he  had  broken  his  oath  and  dissolved  his  govern- 
ment, and  that  whosoever  should  assist  him  were  traitors; 
I  say,  how  easy  was  it  to  persuade  that  man  that  he  w  as 
obliged  to  defend  the  parliament,  to  endeavour  to  uphold 
that  government,  and  to  resist  those  traitors?  and,  who- 
soever considers  that  the  nature  of  men,  esi>ecially  of 
men  in  authority,  is  inclined  ratlier  to  commit  two  errors 
than  to  retract  one,  will  not  marvel  that  from  this  root 
of  unadvisedness  so  many  and  tall  branches  of  mischief 
have  proceeded.  And  therefore  it  were  to  be  wished* 
that  those  who  have  the  honour  to  be  trusted  in  jiublic 
consultations  were  endued  with  ^o  much  natural  logic  to 
discern  the  consequences  of  every  public  act  and  conchi- 
8it>n,  and  with  so  much  conscience  and  courage  to  watch 
the  first  impresstuniy  upon  [their]  understanding  and  com 
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pliance:  and,  neither  out  of  the  impertinency  of  the 
thing,  which  men  are  too  apt  to  conclude  out  of  impa- 
tiency  of  despatch,  or  out  of  stratagem  to  make  men 
odious,  (as  in  this  parliament  many  forbore  to  oppose 
unreasonable  resolutions,  out  of  an  opinion  that  they 
would  make  the  contrivers  odious,)  or  upon  any  other 
(though  seeming  never  so  politic)  considerations,  [they] 
consent  to  any  propositions  by  which  truth  or  justice  are 
invaded.  And  I  am  confident,  with  very  good  warrant, 
that  many  men  have  from  their  souls  abhorred  every 
article  of  this  rebellion,  and  heartily  deprecated  the  mi- 
series and  desolation  we  have  suffered  by  it,  who  have 
themselves,  with  great  alacrity  and  some  industry,  con- 
tributed to,  if  not  contrived,  those  very  votes  and  con- 
clusions, from  whence  the  evils  they  abhor  have  most 
naturally  and  regularly  flowed,  and  been  deduced ;  and 
which  they  could  not  reasonably,  upon  their  own  conces- 
sions, contradict  and  oppose. 
154  But  to  conclude,  a  man  shall  not  unprofitably  spend 
his  contemplation,  that  upon  this  occasion  considers  the 
method  of  God's  justice,  (a  method  terribly  remarkable 
in  many  passages,  and  upon  many  persons,  which  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  remember  in  this  discourse,)  that  the 
same  principles,  and  the  same  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples, should  be  used  to  the  wresting  all  sovereign  power 
from  the  crown,  which  the  crown  had  a  little  before 
made  use  of  for  the  extending  its  authority  and  power 
beyond  its  bounds,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  just  rights  of 
the  subject.  A  supposed  necessity  was  then  thought 
ground  enough  to  create  a  jjower,  and  a  bare  averment 
of  that  necessity  to  beget  a  practice,  to  impose  what  tax 
they  thought  convenient  upon  the  subject  by  writs  of 
ship-money  never  before  known ;  and  a  supposed  neces- 
sity now,  and  a  bare  averment  of  that  necessity,  is  as 
confidently  and  more  fatally  concluded  a  good  ground  to 
exclude  the  crown  from  the  use  of  any  power  by  an 
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ordinance  never  before  heard  of;  and  the  same  maxim  of 
salus  populi  supreina  le^r^  which  had  been  used  to  the 
infringing  the  liberties  of  the  one,  made  use  of  for  the 
destroying  the  rights  of  the  other:  only  that  of  the 
psalmist  is  yet  inverted  ;  for  many  of  those  who  were  the 
princiiml  makers  of  the  first  pit  are  so  far  from  &lling 
into  it,  that  they  have  been  the  chiefest  diggers  of  the 
second  ditch,  in  which  so  many  have  been  confounded. 
'55  Tliough  they  had  yet  no  real  apprehension  that  the 
king  would  be  able  in  the  least  degree  to  raise  a  force 
against  them,  yet  they  were  heartily  enraged  to  find 
that  he  lived  more  like  a  king  than  they  wished  he 
should ;  that  there  was  so  great  resort  to  him  from  all 
parts;  and  that  whereas,  little  more  than  two  months 
before,  his  own  servants  durst  hardly  avow  the  waiting 
on  him,  now  the  chief  gentlemen  of  all  counties  travel- 
led to  him,  to  tender  their  service ;  which  implied  a 
disapprobation  at  least,  if  not  a  contempt,  of  their  car- 
riage towards  him.  Therefore,  to  prevent  this  mischief, 
they  easily  found  exception  to,  and  information  against^ 
some  persons,  who  had  resorted  to  York ;  whom  they 
sent  the  sergeant  of  the  house  of  commons  to  appre- 
hend, and  bring  them  before  the  house  as  delinquents, 
to  answer  such  matters  as  should  be  objected  agaiast 
them.  In  this  number  there  was  one  Beck  with,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Yorkshire,  who,  as  sir  John  Hotham  had  sent 
them  word,  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  some  officers 
of  the  garrison  to  deliver  Hull  up  to  the  king;  this 
they  declared  to  be  a  very  heinous  crime,  and  little  less 
than  high  treason  ;  and  therefore  concluded  him  a  delin- 
quent, and  to  be  sent  for  to  attend  them :  it  was  thought 
strangely  ridiculous  by  standers  by,  that  sir  John  Hotham 
should  be  justified  for  keeping  the  town  against  the  king, 
and  another  gentleman  be  voted  a  delinquent  for  design- 
ing to  recover  it  to  its  allegiance ;  and  that  they  who 
but  few  days  before,  when  the  king  had  sent  a  warrant 
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to  require  sergeant-major  Skippon  to  attend  his  majesty 
at  York,  resolved,  and   published   their  resolutions  in 
print,  (as  they  did  all  things  which  they  conceived  might 
diminish  the  reputation  of  the  king,  or  his  authority,) 
"  that  such  command  from  his  majesty  was  against  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  like- 
wise (the   person  being  employed   by  them  to  attend 
their  service)  against  the  privilege  of  parliament ;  and 
therefore,  that  their  sergeant-major-general  of  the  forces 
of  London  (that  was  his  style)  should  continue  to  attend 
the  service  of  both  houses  according  to  their  former 
commands ;"  should  expect  that  their  warrant  should  be 
submitted  to  by  those  who  were  waiting  on  the  king, 
whose  known  legal  authority,  severed  from  any  thing 
that  might  be  understood  to  relate  to  the  parliament 
or  its  privileges,  they  had  so  flatly  contradicted  and  con- 
temned, that  the  same  day  on  which  they  redeemed 
their  oflScer  Skippon  from  his  allegiance,  and  duty  of 
going  to  the  king,  being  informed  that  the  king  had 
sent  a  writ  to  adjourn  the  term  (Midsummer  term)  to 
York  from  Westminster,  which  was  as  much  in  his  power 
legally  to  do  as  to  make  a  knight,  they  declared,  "  that 
the  king's  removing  of  the  term  to  York  from  Westmin- 
ster, sitting  the  parliament,  was  illegal ;"   and  ordered, 
"  that  the  lord  keeper  should  not  issue  out  any  writs  or 
seal  any  proclamation  to  that  purpose ;"   which  was  by 
him   observed   accordingly,  notwithstanding  the   king's 
command  for  the  adjournment. 
156     When  their  officer  came  to  York  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  delinquents,  he  found  the  same  neglect  there 
of  the  parliament  ns  he  found  above  of  the  king ;  and 
was  so  ill  intreated  by  those  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
his  prisoners,  that,  if  the  king's  extraordinary  provision 
had  not  been  interposed,  the  messenger  would  scarce 
have   returned  to  have   reported    how  uucurrent    such 
warrants  were  like  to  be  in   York,  and  how  perilous 
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such  vQvages  might  prove  to  the  adventurers :  but  how 
amazed  or  surprised  soever  they  seemed  to  be  with  this 
new  contradiction,  it  was  no  more  than  they  looked  for ; 
for  their  dilemma  was,  if  their  messenger  returned  with 
his  prize^  all  tlie  resort  to,  and  all  the  glory  of  York  was 
determined ;  for  no  man  would  repair  thither,  from 
whence  the  hare  voting  him  a  delinquent  would  remove 
him  with  those  other  inconvenient  circumstances  of  cen- 
sure aud  imprisonment :  if  he  returned  neglected  and 
affronted,  as  they  |)resunied  he  would,  they  had  a  new 
reproach  for  the  king,  *'of  protecting  delinquents  against 
the  justice  of  parliament ;"  which  would  be  a  new  breach 
of  their  privileges,  as  heinous  and  unpopular  as  had  yet 
been  made,  and  for  the  vindication  whereof  their  pro- 
testation would  no  less  oblige  them,  than  it  had  done 
on  the  behalf  of  the  five  members.  And  such  votes 
they  passed  upon  the  return  of  their  officer ;  and  had 
in  readiness  prepared  two  voluminous  declarations  to  the 
people,  which  they  j>nblished  about  [the  same]  time; 
in  the  one,  [filled]  with  all  the  reiterated  complaints  and 
envenomed  repetitions  of  what  had  been  done,  or  been 
thought  to  have  been  done  amiss  in  the  whole  reign  of 
the  kingj  to  render  his  person  odious  or  unacceptable ; 
in  the  other,  by  undervaluing  his  regal  power,  and  declar- 
ing against  it,  to  make  his  authority  despised,  at  l^st  not 
feared. 

The  first  was  of  the  nineteenth  of  May,  in  which  they 
declared, 

157  "  That  the  infinite  mercy  and  providence  of  the  Almighty 
God  had  beoa  abnndantly  manifested,  dnce  the  beginning  of 
this  parliament,  in  great  variety  of  protections  and  blessings ;  | 
whereby  he  had  not  only  dehvered  thorn  from  many  wicked 
plots  and  designee  which,  if  they  had  taken  effect,  would  have 
brought  ruin  aud  destruction  upon  the  kingdom ;  but,'Out  of 
thosa  attempts,  had  produeetl  divers  evident  and  reniarkahle 
mlvantages,  to  the  fui  thcrance  of  those  servicses  which  they  had 
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been  desirous  to  perform  to  their  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
and  to  the  church  and  state,  in  providing  for  the  public  peace, 
and  prosperity  of  his  majesty  and  all  his  realms  ;  which,  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  all-seeing  Deity,  they  protested  to  have 
been,  and  still  to  be,  the  only  end  of  all  their  counsels  and 
endeavours;  wherein  they  had  resolved  to  continue  freed  and 
enlarged  from  all  private  aims,  personal  respects,  or  passions 
whatsoever. 

158  "  In  which  resolution,  they  said,  they  were  nothing  discou- 
raged, although  the  heads  of  the  malignant  party  disappointed 
of  their  prey,  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  which 
they  were  ready  to  seize  upon  and  devour  before  the  beginning 
of  this  parliament,  had  still  persisted,  by  new  practices,  both 
of  force  and  subtilty,  to  recover  the  same  again ;  for  which 
purpose  they  had  made  several  attempts  for  bringing  up  the 
army;  they  afterwards  projected  the  false  accusation  of  the 
lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
which  being  in  itself  of  an  odious  nature,  they  had  yet  so  far 
prevailed  with  his  majesty  as  to  procure  him  to  take  it  upon 
himself;  but  when  the  unchangeable  duty  and  faithfulness  of 
the  parliament  could  not  be  wrought  upon,  by  such  a  fact  as 
that,  to  withdmw  any  part  of  their  reverence  and  obedience 
from  his  majesty,  they  had,  with  much  art  and  industry,  advised 
his  majesty  to  suffer  divers  unjust  scandals  and  imputations  upon 
the  parliament  to  be  published  in  his  name,  whereby  they  might 
make  it  odious  to  the  people,  and,  by  their  help,  to  destroy  that 
which  hitherto  had  been  the  only  means  of  their  own  pre- 
servation. 

159  "  For  this  purpose,  they  had  drawn  his  majesty  into  the 
northern  parts  far  from  the  parliament ;  that  so  false  rumours 
might  have  time  to  get  credit,  and  the  just  defences  of  the 
parliament  find  a  more  tedious,  difficult,  and  disadvantageous 
access,  after  those  false  imputations  and  slanders  had  been  first 
rooted  in  the  apprehension  of  his  majesty  and  his  subjects ; 
which  the  more  speedily  to  effect,  they  had  caused  a  press  to 
be  transported  to  York,  from  whence  several  papers  and  writ- 
ings of  that  kind  were  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
without  the  authority  of  the  great  seal,  in  an  unusual  and  illegal 
manner,  and  without  the  advice  of  his  majesty''s  privy-council ; 
from  the  greater  and  better  part  whereof  having  withdrawn 
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himself^  ai  well  as  from  his  great  counsel  of  parliament,  he  was 
thereby  exposed  to  the  wicked  and  unfaithliil  counsels  of  such, 
as  had  made  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  parhanient  dangiT- 
oue  to  themBelves ;  and  that  danger  they  laboured  t^  prevent 
by  hiding  their  own  guilt  under  the  name  and  ehadow  of  the 
king;  infusing  into  him  their  own  fears,  and,  as  much  as  in 
them  lay,  aspersing  his  royal  person  and  honour  with  their  own 
infamy ;  from  both  which  it  had  ahvays  been  as  much  the  care, 
as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  parliament  to  preserve  his  majesty, 
and  to  fix  the  guilt  of  all  evil  actions  and  counsels  upon  thoa© 
who  had  been  the  authors  of  them, 

i^  Amongst  divers  writings  of  that  kind,  they  said,  they,  the 
lords  and  oommons  in  parliament,  had  taken  into  their  consi- 
deration two  printed  papers  ;  the  first  containing  a  declaration, 
which  they  had  received  from  his  majesty,  in  answer  to  that 
which  had  been  presented  to  his  majesty  from  both  houses  at 
Newmarket,  the  ninth  of  March,  1641  ;  th©  other,  his  majesty's 
answer  to  the  petition  of  both  houses,  presented  to  Ms  majesty 
the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  1642.  lioth  which  were  filled  with 
harsh  censures  and  causeless  charges  u[)on  the  parliament ;  con- 
cerning wiiich  they  held  it  necessarj^  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
kingdom ;  seeing  they  found  it  very  diificult  to  satisfy  his 
majesty,  whom,  to  their  great  grief,  they  had  found  to  be  so 
engaged  to  and  possessed  by  those  mi.^pprehensions,  which 
evil  counsellors  have  wrought  in  him,  that  their  most  humble 
and  faithful  remonstrances  had  rather  initated  antl  embittered^ 
than  any  thing  allayed  or  mitigated,  the  sharp  expremona 
which  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  malce  in  answer  to 
them ;  for  the  manifestation  whereof,  and  of  their  own  inno- 
cency,  they  desired  that  all  his  majesty's  loving  subjects  might 
take  notice  of  these  particulars : 

161  '^^  They  knew  no  occasion  given  by  them,  which  might  move 
his  majesty  to  tell  them,  that  in  their  declaration,  presented 
at  Ne^v-raarket,  there  were  some  expressions  diffei-ent  fix>m  the 
usual  language  to  princes  :  neither  did  they  tell  his  niajosty^ 
either  in  words  or  in  effect,  that  if  he  did  not  join  with  them 
in  an  act  which  he  conceived  might  prove  prejudicial  and  dan- 
gerous  to  himself  and  the  whole  kingdom,  they  would  make  a 
law  without  him,  and  impose  it  upon  the  people.  That  which 
they  desired,  they  snid,  wa^,  that,  in  regard  of  the  imminent 
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danger  of  the  kingdom,  the  militia,  for  the  security  of  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  people,  might  be  put  under  the  command  of  such 
noble  and  faithful  persons  as  they  had  all  cause  to  confide  in  : 
and  such  was  the  necessity  of  this  preservation,  that  they  de- 
clared, that,  if  his  majesty  should  refuse  to  join  with  them 
therein,  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  being  the  supreme  court, 
and  highest  council  of  the  kingdom,  were  enabled  by  their  own 
authority,  to  provide  for  the  repulsing  of  such  imminent  and 
evident  danger,  not  by  any  new  law  of  their  own  making,  as  had 
been  untruly  suggested  to  his  majesty,  but  by  the  most  ancient 
law  of  the  kingdom,  even  that  which  is  fundamental  and  essential 
to  the  constitution  and  subsistence  of  it. 
162  "  Although  they  never  desired,  they  said,  to  encourage  his 
majesty  to  such  rephes  as  might  produce  any  contestation  be- 
tween him  and  his  parliament,  of  which  they  never  found  better 
effect  than  loss  of  time  and  hinderance  of  the  pubUc  affairs ; 
yet  they  had  been  far  from  telling  him  of  how  Uttle  value  his 
words  would  be  vnth  them,  much  less  when  they  were  accom- 
panied with  actions  of  love  and  justice.  They  said,  he  had 
more  reason  to  find  fault  with  those  wicked  counsellors,  who 
had  so  often  bereaved  him  of  the  honour  and  hie  people  of  the 
fruit  of  many  gracious  speeches  which  he  had  made  to  them, 
such  as  those  in  the  end  of  the  last  parliament ;  that,  in  the 
word  of  a  king,  and  as  he  was  a  gentleman,  he  would  redress 
the  grievances  of  his  people,  as  well  out  of  parliament  as  in 
it.  They  asked,  if  the  searching  the  studies  and  chambers,  yea? 
the  pockets  of  some,  both  of  the  nobility  and  conunons,  the 
very  next  day;  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Bellasis,  sir  John 
Hotham,  and  Mr.  Grew ;  the  continued  oppressions  by  ship- 
money,  coat  and  conduct  money ;  with  the  manifold  imprison, 
ments,  and  other  vexations  thereupon,  and  other  ensuing 
violations  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  (all  which 
were  the  effects  of  evil  counsel,  and  abundantly  declared  in  their 
remonstrance  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,)  [were]  actions  of  love 
and  justice,  suitable  to  such  words  as  those ! 
163  ^^  As  gracious  was  his  majesty^s  speech  in  the  beginning  of 
this  parliament ;  that  he  was  resolved  to  put  himself  freely  and 
clearly  upon  the  love  and  affection  of  his  English  subjects. 
They  asked  whether  his  causeless  complaints  and  jealousies, 
the  unjust  imputations  so  often  cast  upon  his  parliament,  his 
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denial  of  their  necessarj^  defence  by  the  ordinance  of  the  mjUtia^ 
hia  dangerous  absenting  himself  from  his  great  counciK  like  to 
produce  such  a  mbchievous  division  in  the  kingdom,  had  not 
been  more  suitable  to  other  men's  evil  eounselB,  than  to  hie  oimi 
words?  Neither,  they  said,  had  his  later  epeechGa  been  better i 
used  and  preservetl  by  those  evil  and  wicked  counsellors.  CouldJ 
any  words  be  fuller  of  love  and  justice  than  those  in  his  aii8¥ 
to  the  message  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  the  thirty-first 
of  December,  1641  :  'We  do  engage  unto  you  solemnly  the 
word  of  a  king,  that  the  security  of  all  and  everj^  one  of  you 
from  violenee  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  as  much  our  care,  an  the 
preservation  of  us  and  our  children  V  And  could  any  actions 
be  fuller  of  injustice  and  violence,  than  that  of  the  attorney 
general,  in  falsely  accusing  the  six  members  of  parliament,  and 
the  other  proceedings  thereupon,  within  tliree  or  four  days  after 
that  message  i  For  tlie  full  view  whereof,  they  desired  the 
declaration  made  of  those  proceediuga  might  be  perused ;  and 
by  those  instances  (they  could  add  many  more)  the  ^\  orld  might 
judge  who  deser\^ed  to  be  taxed  with  disvaluing  liis  majesty's 
words,  they  who  had,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  stained  and  sullied 
them  with  such  foul  counsels  ;  or  the  parliament,  who  had  ever 
manifested,  with  joy  and  delight,  their  humble  thankfulness  for 
those  gracious  words,  and  actions  of  love  and  justice,  which  had 
been  oonforniable  thereunto. 
164  ''  The  king,  they  said,  had  been  pleased  to  disavow  the  having 
any  such  evil  counsel  or  counsellors,  as  were  mentioned  in  their 
declaration,  to  his  knowledge  ;  and  they  held  it  their  duty  hum- 
bly to  avow  there  were  such;  or  eke  they  must  say,  that  all 
the  ill  things  done  of  late  in  his  raajesty^s  name  had  been  done 
by  himself;  wherein  they  should  neither  follow  the  direction 
of  the  law,  nor  the  affection  of  their  own  hearts,  which  waa, 
as  much  as  might  be,  to  clear  hia  majesty  from  all  imputation 
of  misgovemraent,  and  to  lay  the  fault  upon  his  ministers.  The 
false  accusing  of  six  members  of  parliament ;  the  justifjing 
Mr,  Attorney  in  that  false  accusation;  the  violent  coming  to 
the  house  of  commons ;  the  denial  of  the  militia ;  the  sharp 
messages  to  both  houses,  contrary  to  the  customs  of  former 
kings ;  the  long  and  remote  absence  of  his  majesty  from  par- 
liament;  the  heavy  and  wrongful  taxes  upon  both  houses; 
the  cherishing  and  countenancing  a  discontented  party  in  the 
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kingdom  against  them,  were  certainly  the  fruits  of  very  evil 
counsels,  apt  to  put  the  kingdom  into  a  combustion,  to  hinder 
the  supplies  of  Ireland,  and  to  countenance  the  proceedings 
and  pretensions  of  the  rebels  there :  and  the  authors  of  these 
evil  counsels,  they  conceived,  must  needs  be  known  to  his  ma- 
jesty ;  and  they  hoped  their  labouring  with  his  majesty  to  have 
those  discovered,  and  brought  to  a  just  censure,  would  not  so 
much  wound  his  honour  in  the  opinion  of  his  good  subjects,  as 
his  labouring  to  preserve  and  conceal  them. 

1^5  *'^  And  whereas  his  majesty  had  said,  he  could  wish  that  his 
own  immediate  actions,  which  he  avowed,  and  his  own  honour, 
might  not  be  so  roughly  censured  under  that  common  style 
of  evil  counsellors;  they  said,  that  they  could  also  heartily 
wish  that  they  had  not  cause  to  make  that  style  so  common ; 
but  how  often  and  undutifiilly  soever  those  wicked  counsellors 
should  fix  their  dishonour  upon  the  king,  by  making  his  majesty 
the  author  of  those  evil  actions  which  were  the  effects  of  their 
own  evil  counsels,  they,  his  majesty^s  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects, 
could  use  no  other  style,  according  to  that  maxim  of  the  law, 
the  Mng  can  do  no  wrong ;  but  if  any  ill  were  conmiitted  in  mat- 
ter of  state^  the  council,  if  in  matter  of  justice,  the  judges  must 
answer  for  it. 

166  "  They  said,  they  had  laid  no  charge  upon  his  majesty  which 
should  put  him  upon  that  apology  concerning  his  faithful  and 
zealous  affection  of  the  protestant  profession :  neither  did  his 
majesty  endeavour  to  clear  those  in  greatest  authority  about 
him,  by  whom  they  had  said  that  design  had  been  potently 
carried  on  for  divers  years ;  and  they  rather  wished  that  the 
mercies  of  Heaven,  than  the  judgments,  might  be  manifested 
upon  them;  but  that  there  had  been  such,  there  [had  been] 
such  plentiful  and  frequent  evidences,  that  they  believed  there 
was  none,  either  protestant  or  papist,  who  had  had  any  reason- 
able view  of  the  passages  of  later  times,  but,  either  in  fear  or 
hope,  did  expect  a  sudden  issue  of  that  design. 

[67  «^  They  said,  they  had  no  way  transgressed  against  the  Act  of 
Oblivion,  by  remembering  the  intended  war  against  Scotland,  as 
a  branch  of  that  design  to  alter  religion  by  those  wicked  coun- 
sels, from  which  God  did  then  deliver  them,  which  they  ought 
never  to  forget. 

168      "  That  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  framed  and  cherished  by 
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the  popmh  and  maUgnant  party  in  England,  was  not  only 
affirmed  by  the  ri^bels,  but,  they  said,  might  bo  cleared  by 
many  other  proofs  :  the  sairie  rebellious  principles  of  pretended 
religion,  the  same  politics  ends  were  apparent  in  both,  and  their 
malicious  designs  and  pmctic«s  were  masked  and  disguised  m\h 
the  aame  false  colour  of  their  earnest  zeal  to  vindtcato  \m 
majesty^'s  prerogative  from  the  supposed  oppression  of  the  pai^ 
lianient.  How  much  those  treacherous  pretences  had  been 
countenanced  by  some  evil  council  about  his  majesty  might 
appear  in  this,  that  the  proclamation  whereby  they  were  de- 
clared traitors  was  so  long  i^ithheld  as  to  tlie  second  of  Janu- 
ary, though  the  rebellion  brake  forth  in  October  before,  and 
then  no  more  than  forty  copies  api>ointed  to  be  printed ;  with 
a  special  command  from  his  majesty  not  to  exceed  that  number; 
and  that  none  of  them  should  be  published  tiU  his  m;ijefity^« 
pleasure  was  further  signified,  as  by  the  wamtnt  appears,  n 
true  copy  whereof  was  annexed  to  this  declamtion ;  eo  that  a 
few  only  could  take  notice  of  it ;  which  wais  made  more  observ- 
able by  the  late  eontrar}^  proceedings  against  the  Scots,  who 
were  in  a  very  quick  and  sharp  manner  proclaimed ;  and  those 
proclamations  forthwith  dispersed,  with  as  much  diligence  as 
might  be,  throughout  all  the  kingdom,  and  ordered  to  bo  read 
in  all  churches,  accompanied  with  public  prayers  and  execna- 
tions.  Another  evidence  of  favour  and  countenance  to  the 
rebels  in  some  of  power  about  hia  majesty,  was  this,  that  they 
had  put  forth^  in  his  niajesty^s  name,  a  causeless  complaint 
against  the  parliament,  which  speaks  the  same  language  of  the 
parliament  which  the  rebels  do,  thereby  to  raise  a  belief  in 
men's  minds,  that  his  niajegty's  affections  wore  alienated,  as  well 
as  his  person  was  removed,  from  that  his  great  council.  AU 
which,  they  said,  did  exceedingly  retard  the  supplies  of  Ireland, 
and  more  advance  the  proceedings  of  the  rebels,  than  any  jear 
lousy  or  misapprehension  begotten  in  his  subjects  by  the  de- 
claration of  the  rebels,  injimction  of  Rosetti,  or  information  of 
Tristram  Whetcomb ;  so  that,  considering  the  pre^sent  state  and 
temper  of  both  kingdoms,  his  royal  presence  was  far  more  neces- 
sary here  than  it  could  be  in  Irelandj  for  redemption  or  protection 
of  his  subjects  there. 
1%  »*  And  whether  there  wore  cause  [of]  his  nmje^ty's  great  indig- 
nation, for  being  reproached  to  have  int€n<le<l  force  or  thrmten- 
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ing  to  the  parliament,  they  desired  them  to  consider  who  should 
read  their  declaration,  in  which  there  was  no  word  tending  to 
any  such  reproach ;  and  certainly,  they  said,  they  had  been  more 
tender  of  his  majesty's  honour  in  that  point,  than  he^  whosoever 
he  was,  that  did  write  that  declaration ;  where,  in  his  majesty ""s 
name,  he  did  call  God  to  witness  he  never  had  any  such  thought, 
or  knew  of  any  such  resolution  of  bringing  up  the  army ;  which 
truly,  they  said,  would  seem  strange  to  those  who  should  read  the 
deposition  of  Mr.  Groring,  information  of  Mr.  Percy,  and  divers 
other  examinations  of  Mr.  Wilmot^  Mr.  Pollard,  and  others ;  the 
other  examination  of  Captain  Leg,sir  Jacob  Ashley,  [and]  sir  John 
Conyers  ;  and  consider  the  condition  and  nature  of  the  petition 
which  was  sent  unto  sir  Jacob  Ashley  under  the  approbation  of 
C.  R.  which  his  majesty  had  now  acknowledged  to  be  his  own 
hand ;  and,  being  full  of  scandal  to  the  parliament,  might  have 
proved  dangerous  to  the  whole  kingdom,  if  the  army  should  have 
interposed  betwixt  the  king  and  them,  as  was  desired. 

170  •'  They  did  not  affirm  that  his  majesty's  warrant  was  granted 
for  the  passage  of  Mr.  Jermyn,  after  the  desire  of  both  houses 
for  restraint  of  his  servants ;  but  only  that  he  did  pa«s  over, 
after  that  restraint,  by  virtue  of  such  a  warrant.  They  knew  the 
warrant  bore  date  the  day  before  their  desire ;  yet,  they  said, 
it  seemed  strange  to  those  who  knew  how  great  respect  and 
power  Mr.  Jermyn  had  in  court-,  that  he  should  begin  his  jour- 
ney in  such  haste,  and  in  apparel  so  unfit  for  travel  as  a  black 
satin  suit  and  white  boots,  if  his  going  away  was  designed  the 
day  before. 

171  "  The  accusation  of  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five  members 
of  the  house  of  commons,  was  called  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and 
truly  so  it  was,  and  a  very  high  one,  far  above  any  satisfaction 
that  had  been  yet  given :  for,  they  asked,  how  it  could  be  said 
to  be  largely  satisfied,  so  long  as  his  majesty  laboured  to  pre- 
serve Mr.  Attorney  from  punishment,  who  was  the  visible  actor 
in  it  ?  So  long  as  his  majesty  had  not  only  justified  him,  but  by 
his  letter  declared  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accuse  them,  and  that 
he  would  have  punished  him,  if  he  had  not  done  it  \  So  long  as 
those  members  had  not  the  means  of  clearing  their  innocency, 
and  the  authors  of  that  malicious  charge  undiscovered,  though 
both  houses  of  parliament  had  several  times  petitioned  his  ma- 
jesty to  discover  them,  and  that,  not  only  upon  grounds  of 
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common  jmdQ&^  Vut  by  mi  of  parliaineQt,  hb  majesty  waei  bound 
to  do  it !  So  long  um  the  king  refused  to  pae«  a  bill  for  their  dis- 
charge, alleging  that  the  namitive  in  that  bill  wa«  against  hia 
honour;  whereby  he  aeeaied  still  to  avow  the  matter  of  that 
false  and  scaiKlalous  ticcu^ation,  though  he  deserted  the  prose- 
cution, offering  to  paas  a  bill  for  their  acquittal ;  j  et  with  inti- 
mation that  they  muet  dt^sert  the  avowing  their  own  iunoceney, 
which  would  more  wound  them  in  honour  than  secure  them  in 
law  I  And  in  viudlcation  of  that  great  privilege  of  parliatnent, 
they  did  not  know  that  they  had  invaded  any  privilege  belong- 
ing to  Jiis  majesty,  as  had  been  alleged  in  that  dechiratiou. 

173  ''  But,  they  said,  they  looked  not  upon  that  only  in  the  notion 
of  a  breach  of  privilege,  wliicli  might  be,  though  the  accusation 
were  true  or  false ;  but  under  the  notion  of  a  heinous  crime  in 
the  attorney,  and  all  other  subjecta,  who  had  a  hand  in  it ;  a 
orime  against  tlie  law  of  nature,  against  the  rulea  of  justice ; 
that  innocent  men  should  he  charged  with  so  great  an  offence  ^m 
treason,  in  the  faee  of  the  highest  judicatoiy  of  the  kingdom, 
whereby  their  lives  and  estates,  their  blood  and  honour,  wero 
endangered,  without  witness,  without  evidenoe,  without  4*11  possi- 
bility of  reparation  in  a  legal  course;  yet  a  crime  of  such  a 
nature,  that  his  majesty's  connimud  can  no  more  warrant,  than 
it  can  any  other  act  of  injustice.  These  things,  which  were  ev3 
in  their  own  nature,  such  as  a  false  testimony  or  faW  accusation, 
could  not  be  the  subject  of  any  command,  or  induce  any  obliga- 
tion of  obedience  upon  any  man^  by  any  authority  whatsoever : 
therefore  the  attoniey,  in  that  case,  was  bound  to  have  reftiaed 
to  execute  such  a  command,  unless  he  had  some  [such]  evidenoe 
or  testimony  as  might  have  warranted  him  against  the  parties^ 
and  be  liable  to  make  satisfaction,  if  it  should  prove  false ;  and 
it  was  sufficiently  known  to  every  man,  and  adjudged  in  parli^ 
ment,  that  the  king  could  be  neither  the  rekter,  informer,  or 
witness.  If  it  should  rest  as  it  was,  without  further  satisfaction* 
no  future  parliament  could  be  safe,  but  that  the  members  might 
be  taken  and  destroyed  at  pleasure ;  yea  the  very  principles  of 
government  and  justice  would  be  in  danger  to  be  dissolved^ 

ijj  '*  They  said,  they  did  not  conceive  that  mmibers  did  make  an 
aaaembly  unlawful,  but  when  either  the  entl  or  maimer  of  their 
carriage  should  be  unlawtul  Divers  just  occasions  might  draw 
the  citijeens  to  Westminster,  whei^  many  public  and  private 
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j>etitj0n8  and  other  causes  were  depending  id  parliament ;  and 
why  that  should  be  found  more  fuulty  in  the  citizens,  than  the 
resort  every  day  in  the  term  of  great  numbers  to  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice,  they  knew  not :  that  thoae  citizens  were  noto- 
riously provoked  and  a&saiiltod  at  Westminster  by  colonel  Lunj9- 
foni,  captain  Hyde,  and  others,  and  by  some  of  the  servants  of 
the  archbishop  of  York,  was  sufficiently  proved  ;  and  that  after- 
wxkrds  they  were  more  violently  wounded^  and  most  barbarously 
mangled  with  swords,  by  the  officers  and  soIdier,s  near  Whitehall^ 
many  of  them  being  without  weapons,  and  giving  no  cause  of 
distaste^  was  likewise  proved  by  several  testimonies ;  but  of  any 
soaadalous  or  jsieditious  misdemeanours  of  theirs,  that  might  give 
his  majesty  good  cause  to  suppose  his  own  person,  or  those  of  hia 
royal  consort  or  children,  to  be  in  appaXLMit  danger,  they  had  no 
proof  ever  offered  to  either  house;  and  if  there  had  been  any 
complaint  of  that  kind,  it  was  no  doubt  the  houses  would  have 
been  aa  forward  to  join  in  an  order  for  tlie  suppressing  of  such 
tumults,  as  they  w^ere,  not  long  before,  upon  another  occasion, 

I  when  they  made  an  order  to  that  purpose ;  whereas  those  officers 
and  soldiers,  which  committed  that  violence  upon  so  many  of  the 
citizens  at  Whitehall,  were  cherished  and  fostered  in  his  majesty^s 
houses  and  when,  not  long  after,  the  common  council  of  London 
preseutad  a  petition  to  lii^  majesty  for  reparation  of  those  in- 
juries, his  majesty's  answer  was,  without  hearing  the  proof  of 
the  complainants,  that  if  any  citizen  were  wounded^  or  ill  en- 
treated, his  majesty  wae  confidently  assured,  that  it  happened 
by  their  own  evil  and  corrupt  demeanours. 

Ij4  "  They  said,  they  hoped  it  could  not  be  thought  contrary  to 
the  duty  and  wisdom  of  a  parUamont,  if  many  concurring  and 
fre<|uently  reiterated  and  renewed  advertisements  from  Rome, 
Venice,  Paris,  and  other  parts,  if  the  solicitation  of  the  pope^a 
nuncio  and  tlioir  own  discontented  fugitives,  did  make  them 
jealous  and  watchful  for  the  safety  of  the  state :  and  they  had 
been  very  careful  to  make  their  expressions  thereof  so  e^v  and 
so  plain  to  the  capacity  and  understanding  of  the  people,  that 
nothing  might  justly  stick  wdth  them,  with  reflection  upon  the 
person  of  his  majesty :  wherein  they  appealed  to  the  judgment  of 
any  indifferent  person,  who  should  read  and  peruse  their  own  words. 

f7S  *'  They  said,  they  must  maintain  the  ground  of  their  fears  to 
be  of  that  momeot,  that  they  could  not  discharge  the  tinist  and 
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duty  that  lay  upon  them,  unless  they  did  apply  themselves  to  the 
ii!*e  of  those  meane,  to  which  the  law  had  enabled  them  in  cases 
of  that  nature,  for  the  necesaai^^  defeice  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
as  his  majesty  did  graciously  declare,  that  the  laiv  sJiould  be  the 
measure  of  his  power,  so  did  they  most  heartily  profess,  that 
they  should  always  make  it  the  rule  of  their  obedience.  Then 
they  obserTed,  that  there  were  certain  prudent  oniissions  in  hia 
majesty's  answer;  and  said,  that  the  next  point  of  their  de<j la- 
ration  was  with  much  caution  artificially  passed  over  by  him  who 
drew  his  majesty's  answer  ;  it  being  indeed  the  foundation  of  aU 
their  niiser}^  and  his  majesty's  trouble  that  he  was  pleased  to  hear 
general  taxes  upon  his  parhament,  without  any  particular  charge, 
to  which  they  might  give  satislaction ;  and  that  he  had  often 
conceived  displeasure  against  particular  persons  upon  misin- 
fonnation  ;  and  although  those  informations  had  been  clearly 
proved  to  be  false,  yet  he  would  never  bring  the  accusers  to 
question;  which  did  lay  an  impossibility  upon  honest  men  of 
clearing  themselves,  and  gave  an  encouragement  to  false  and 
unworthy  persons  to  trouble  him  with  untrue  and  groundless 
informations.  Three  particulars  they  had  mentioned  in  their 
declaration,  which  the  penner  of  his  majesty's  declaration  had  good 
cause  to  omit :  the  words  supposed  to  be  spoken  at  Kensington ; 
the  pretended  articles  against  the  queen ;  and  the  groundless 
accusation  of  the  six  members  of  the  parliament ;  there  being 
nothing  to  be  said  in  defence  or  denial  of  any  of  them. 
1^5  "  Concerning  his  majesty's  desire  to  join  with  his  [>artiament 
and  with  his  faithful  subjects  in  defence  of  religion  and  public 
good  of  the  kingdom,  they  said,  they  doubted  not  he  would  do  it 
fully,  when  evil  counsellors  should  be  removed  from  about  him  ; 
and  until  that  should  be,  as  they  had  shewed  before  of  w^ords,  so 
must  they  also  say  of  laws,  that  they  could  not  secure  them: 
witness  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  had  been  followed  with  such 
an  inundation  of  illegal  taxes,  that  they  had  just  cause  to  think 
tliat  the  payment  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
w^as  an  easy  burden  to  the  commonwealth  in  exchange  of  them  ; 
and  they  could  not  but  justly  think,  that  if  there  were  a  conti- 
nuance of  such  ill  counsellors  and  favour  to  them,  they  would,  by 
some  wicked  device  or  other,  make  tho  bill  for  the  triemiial  par- 
liament, and  those  other  excellent  laws  mentioned  in  his  majesty's 
der'Iaration,  of  less  value  than  words*    That  excellent  bill  for  the 
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continuance  of  this  parliament,  they  said,  was  so  necessary,  that 
without  it  they  could  not  have  raised  so  great  sums  of  money 
for  the  service  of  his  majesty  and  the  conmionwe^Jth  as  they 
had  done,  and  without  which  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  must  needs  have  followed :  and  they  were  resolved  tho 
gracious  favour  of  his  majesty  expressed  in  that  bill,  and  the 
advsuitage  and  security  which  thereby  they  had  from  being  dis- 
solved, should  not  encourage  them  to  do  any  thing  which  other- 
wise had  not  been  fit  to  have  been  done.  And  they  were  ready 
to  make  it  good  before  all  the  world,  that  although  his  majesty 
had  passed  many  bills  very  advantageous  for  the  subject,  yet  in 
none  of  them  had  they  bereaved  bis  majesty  of  any  just,  neces- 
sary, or  profitable  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

177  "  They  said,  they  so  earnestly  desired  his  majesty's  return  to 
London,  that  upon  it  they  conceived  depended  the  very  safety 
and  being  of  both  his  kingdoms :  and  therefore  they  must  pro- 
test, that  as  for  the  time  past  neither  the  government  of  London 
nor  any  laws  of  the  land  had  lost  their  life  and  force  for  his 
security,  so  for  the  future  they  should  be  ready  to  do  or  say  any 
thing  that  might  stand  with  the  duty  or  honour  of  a  pariiament, 
which  might  raise  a  mutual  confidence  between  his  majesty  and 
them,  as  they  did  wish,  and  as  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  did 
require. 

178  "  Thus  far,  they  said,  the  answer  to  that  which  was  called  his 
majesty'*s  declaration  had  led  them.  Now  they  came  to  that 
which  was  entitled  his  majesty''s  answer  to  the  petition  of  both 
houses  presented  to  him  at  York  the  twenty-sixth  of  March, 
1642.  In  the  beginning  whereof,  his  majesty  wished  that  their 
privileges  on  all  parts  were  so  stated,  that  that  way  of  cor- 
respondency might  be  preserved  with  that  freedom  which  had 
been  used  of  old.  They  said,  they  knew  nothing  introduced  by 
them  that  gave  any  impediment  thereunto ;  neither  had  they 
affirmed  their  privileges  to  be  broken  when  his  majesty  denied 
them  any  thing,  or  gave  a  reason  why  he  could  not  grant  it ;  or 
that  those  who  advised  such  denial  were  enemies  to  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  and  favourers  [of]  the  Irish  rebellion ;  in  which 
aspersion,  that  was  turned  to  a  general  [assertion]  which  in  their 
votes  was  turned  to  a  particular  case ;  wherefore  they  must 
maintain  their  votes,  that  those  who  advised  his  majesty  to 
contradict  that  which  both  houses  in  the  question  concerning 
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the  militia  had  dechired  to  be  law,  and  conunand  it  should  not 
be  obeyed,  is  a  bigh  breach  of  privilege,  and  that  those  who 
advised  his  majesty  to  absent  himself  from  his  parliament  were 
enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  ktngdoni,  and  justly  to  be  suspected 
to  be  favourers  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.     The  reasons  oi*  both 
were  evident,  because  in  the  first  there  waa  as  great  a  derogation 
from  the  trust  and  authority  of  parliament,  and  in  the  second, 
as  Qiueh  advantage  to  the  proceedings  and  hopes  of  the  rebeK 
as  might  be  ;  and  they  held  it  a  very  causeless  imputation  upon 
the  parliament,  tlmt  they  had  therein  any  way  impeached,  much 
less  taken  away  the  freedom  of  his  majesty's  vote ;  which  did 
not  import  a  hberty  in  his  maje§ty  to  di^ny  any  thing  how  neces- 
sary soever  for  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom,  much  less  a 
licenBe  to  evil  counsellors  to  advise  any  tilings  though  never  so 
destruotive  to  his  majesty  and  his  people, 
i7g     *^  By  the  message  of  the  twentieth  of  Jantiarj^  his  majesty  had 
propounded  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  that  they  \\oidd  with 
all  speed  fall  into  a  serious  consideration  of  all  those  particulars 
which  they  thought  necessary^  as  well  for  the  upholdijig  and 
maintaining  his  niajesty'*a  just  and  regal  authority^  and  for  the 
settling  Ills  revenue,  as  for  the  present  and  future  establishing 
their  privileges ;  the  free  and  quiet  enjaj'ing  their  estates ;  the 
liberties  of  their  per.'wjns  ;  the  security  of  the  true  rehgion,  pro- 
fessed in  the  church  of  England  ;  and  the  eetthng  of  ceremonies, 
in  eueh  a  manner,  as  might  take  away  all  just  offence,  and  to 
digest  it  into  one  entire  body. 
180     "  To  that  point  of  upholding  and  niaintiyning  his  rt>yal  an* 
thority,  they  said,  nothing  Iiad  been  done  to  the  prejudice  of  it 
that  should  require  any  new  provision :  to  the  other,  of  settling 
the  revenue,  the  parliament  had  no  way  abridged  or  disordered 
his  just  revenue;  but  it  was  true,  tlmt  much  waste  and  con- 
fusion of  his  majoaty's  estate  had  been  made  by  those  evil  and 
unfaithful  ministers  whom  he  had  employed  in  the  managing  <rf 
it ;  whereby  his  own  ordinary  expenses  would  have  been  dia- 
appointed,  and  the  safety  of  the  kingilom  more  endangered^  if 
the  parliament  ha<l  not  in  some  measure  provided  for  his  house- 
hold, and  for  some  of  the  forts,  more  than  they  were  bound  to 
do ;  and  they  were  still  i^'illing  to  settle  such  a  revenue  u[>on  his 
majesty  as  might  make  tiini  live  royally,  plentifully,  and  safely ; 
but  they  could  not,  in  wisdom  and  fidehty  to  the  commonwealth. 
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do  that,  till  he  should  choose  such  counsellors  and  officers  as 
might  order  and  dispose  it  to  the  public  good,  and  not  apply 
it  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  his  people,  as  heretofore  it  had 
been.     But  that,  and  the  other  matters  concerning  themselves, 
being  works  of  great  importance,  and  full  of  intricacy,  would 
require  so  long  a  time  of  deliberation,  that  the  kingdom  might 
be  ruined  before  they  could  effect  them :  therefore  they  thought 
it  necessary  first  to  be  suitors  to  his  majesty  so  to  order  the 
militia,  that,  the  kingdom  being  secured,  they  might  with  more 
ease  and  safety  apply  themselves  to  debate  of  that  message 
wherein  they  had  been  interrupted  by  his  majesty'^s  denial  of  the 
ordinance  concerning  the  same ;  because  it  would  have  been  in 
vain  for  them  to  labour  in  other  things,  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  leave  themselves  naked  to  the  malice  of  so  many  enemies, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  yet  they  had  not  been  altogether 
negligent  of  those  things  which  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
propound  in  that  message:   they  had  agreed  upon  a  book  of 
rates  in  a  larger  proportion  than  had  been  granted  to  any  of  his 
majesty'^s  predecessors,  which  was  a  considerable  support  of  his 
majesty'^s  public  charge ;  and  had  Ukewise  prepared  divers  pro- 
positions and  bills  for  preservation  of  their  religion  and  Uberties, 
which  they  intended  shortly  to  present  to  his  majesty ;  and  to 
do  whatsoever  was  fit  for  them,  to  make  up  that  unpleasant 
breach  between  his  majesty  and  the  parUament. 
181     «  Whereas  divers  exceptions  had  been  taken  concerning  the 
militia;   first,  that  his  majesty  never  denied  the  thing,  but 
accepted  the  persons,  (except  for  corporations,)  only  that  ho 
denied  the  way ;  to  which  they  answered,  that  that  exception 
took  off  London,-  and  all  other  great  towns  and  cities,  which 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  for  the  way  of  ordi- 
nance, it  is  ancient,  more  speedy,  more  easily  alterable,  and,  in 
all  these  and  other  respects,  more  proper,  and  more  applicable 
to  the  present  occasion,  than  a  bill ;  which  his  majesty  called 
the  good  old  way  of  imposing  upon  the  subjects.     It  should 
seem,  that  neither  his  majesty''s  royal  predecessors  nor  their 
ancestors  had  heretofore  been  of  that  opinion ;  37  Edw.  III. 
they  said,  they  found  this  record  :  The  chancellor  made  declara- 
tion of  the  challenge  of  the  parliament ;   the  king  desires  to 
know  the  griefs  of  his  subjects,  and  to  redress  enormities.     The 
last  day  of  the  parliament,  the  king  demanded  of  the  whole 


estates^  whether  thej  would  have  such  thinga  rb  they  agreed  on 
by  way  of  ordinance  or  statute  I  who  answered,  by  way  of  ordi- 
nance, for  that  they  might  amend  the  eame  at  their  pleasures ; 
and  so  it  wa^. 

181  ^^  But  his  majesty  objected  further,  that  there  was  somewhat 
in  the  preface,  to  which  he  could  not  consent  with  justice  to  his 
honour  and  innocence ;  and  that  thereby  he  was  excluded  from 
any  power  in  the  disposing  of  it*  These  objections,  they  said, 
might  seem  somewhat,  but  indeed  would  appear  nothing,  when 
it  should  be  considered,  tlmt  nothing  in  the  preamble  laid  any 
charge  upon  his  majesty,  or  in  the  body  of  the  onb nance,  that 
excludes  liis  royal  authority  in  the  disposing  or  execution  of  it : 
but  only  it  waa  provided,  that  it  should  be  signified  by' both 
housed  of  parliament,  as  that  channel  through  which  it  would 
be  best  derived,  and  most  certainly  to  those  ends  for  which  it 
was  intended ;  and  let  all  the  world  judge  whether  they  had  not 
reason  to  insist  upon  it,  that  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  should 
rather  be  ordered  according  to  the  advice  or  direction  of  the 
great  council  of  the  land,  intrusted  by  the  king  and  by  the  king- 
dom, than  that  the  safety  of  the  king,  parliament,  and  kingdom^ 
shoukl  be  left  at  the  devotion  of  a  few  unknown  counsellors, 
many  of  them  not  intrusted  at  all  by  the  king  in  any  public  way, 
uor  at  all  confided  in  by  the  kingdom* 

183  "  They  wished  the  danger  were  not  imminent,  or  not  still 
continuing,  but  could  not  conceive  that  tho  long  time  spent  in 
that  debate  was  evidence  sufficient  that  there  was  no  such  neces- 
sity or  danger,  but  a  bill  might  easily  have  been  prepared ;  for 
when  many  causes  do  concur  to  the  danger  of  a  etJite,  the  inter- 
ruption of  any  one  might  hinder  the  execution  of  the  rest,  and 
yet  the  design  be  still  kept  on  foot,  for  better  opportunities. 
Who  knewj  whether  the  ill  suecess  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland  had 
not  hindered  the  insurrection  of  the  papists  here  ?  Whether  the 
preservation  of  the  six  members  of  the  parliament  false[ly] 
accused,  had  not  prevented  that  plot  of  the  breaking  the  neck 
of  this  [yarliament,  of  which  they  were  informed  from  France, 
not  long  before  they  were  accused ;  yet  since  his  majesty  had 
been  pk^aseii  to  express  his  ploa«ure  rather  for  a  bill  than  an  or- 
dinance, and  that  he  sent  in  one  for  tlmt  purpose,  they  readily 
entertained  it,  and,  with  some  small  and  necessary  altemtions, 
speedily  passi^d  the  siime.    But  contrary  to  the  custom  of  parlia> 
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ment,  and  their  expectation,  grounded  upon  his  majesty'^s  own 
[invitation]  of  them  to  that  way,  and  the  other  reasons  mani- 
fested in  their  declaration  concerning  the  militia,  of  the  fifth  of 
May,  instead  of  the  royal  assent,  they  met  >vith  an  absolute 
refusal. 

184  "  For  their  votes  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of  March,  they 
said,  if  the  matter  of  those  votes  were  according  to  law,  they 
hoped  his  majesty  would  allow  the  subjects  to  be  bound  by  them, 
because  he  had  said  he  would  make  the  law  the  rule  of  his 
power ;  and  if  the  question  were,  whether  that  were  law  which 
the  lords  and  commons  had  once  declared  to  be  so,  who  should 
be  the  judge?  Not  his  majesty;  for  the  king  judgeth  not  of 
matters  of  law  but  by  his  courts ;  and  his  courts,  though  sitting 
by  his  authority,  expected  not  his  assent  in  matters  of  law :  not 
any  other  courts ;  for  they  could  not  judge  in  that  case,  because 
they  were  inferior,  no  appeal  lying  to  them  from  parliament,  the 
judgment  whereof  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  king's  judgment 
in  his  highest  court,  though  the  king  in  his  person  be  neither 
present  nor  assenting  thereunto. 

185  ^^  The  votes  at  which  his  majesty  took  exception  toere  these  : 

1.  "  That  the  laugh's  absence  so  far  remote  from  his  parlia- 
ment, was  not  only  an  obstruction,  but  might  prove  a  destruc- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 

2.  ^'  That  when  the  lords  and  commons  shall  declare  what  the 
law  of  the  land  is,  to  have  this  not  only  questioned  and  contro- 
verted, but  contradicted,  and  a  command  that  it  should  not  be 
obeyed,  was  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament. 

3.  "  That  those  persons  who  advised  his  majesty  to  absent 
himself  from  the  parliament  are  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  justly  may  be  suspected  to  be  favourers  of  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland. 

4.  ^^  That  the  kingdom  had  been  of  late,  and  still  was,  in  so 
eminent  danger,  both  from  enemies  abroad,  and  a  popish  and 
discontented  party  at  home,  that  there  was  an  urgent  and  in- 
evitable necessity  of  putting  his  majesty's  subjects  into  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  for  the  safeguard  both  of  his  majesty  and  liis 
people. 

5.  ''  That  the  lords  and  commons,  fully  apprehending  this 
danger,  and  being  sensible  of  their  own  duty  to  provide  a  suit- 
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able  prevention,  had  in  several  petitions  addi*e8^d  them^el^ea 
to  his  majefity^  for  the  ordering  and  disposing  the  militia  of  the 
kingdom  in  such  a  way,  as  was  agreed  by  the  wisdom  of  both 
houses  to  he  most  effectual,  and  proper  for  the  present  exigence 
of  the  kingdom,  yet  conld  not  obtain  it ;  but  his  majeity  did 
several  times  refuse  to  give  his  royal  assent  thereunto. 

6.  "  That  in  this  case  of  extreme  danger  and  his  raajesty^s 
refiisal,  the  ordinance  of  parliament  agreed  upon  by  both  houses 
for  the  militia,  doth  oblige  the  people,  and  ought  to  be  obeyed, 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom. 

j86  "  By  all  which,  they  said,  it  did  appear,  that  there  had  been 
no  colour  of  that  tax,  that  they  went  about  to  introduce  a  new 
law,  much  less  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  power,  but  indeed  to 
prevent  it  i  for  this  law  was  as  old  as  the  kingdom ;  that  the 
kingdom  must  not  be  Tiithout  a  means  to  preserve  itself;  which 
that  it  might  be  done  without  confiision,  this  nation  had  in- 
trusted ceiiain  hands  ^4th  a  powder  to  provide,  in  an  orderly  and 
regular  way,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  whole ;  which  power, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  was  in  his  majesty  and  in  his 
parliament  together :  yet  since  the  prince,  being  but  one  person, 
is  more  subject  to  accidents  of  nature  and  chance,  whereby  the 
commonwealth  may  be  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  that  trust  which 
w*as  in  \yaH  reposed  in  him ;  in  cases  of  such  necessity,  that  the 
kingdom  may  not  be  enforced  presently  to  return  to  its  first 
principles,  and  every  man  left  to  do  what  is  right  in  hie  own 
eyes,  without  either  guide  or  rule ;  the  wisdom  of  this  state  j 
hath  intrusted  the  houses  of  parliament  with  a  pow^r  to  supply 
what  should  l>e  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  as  is  evident 
by  the  constant  custom  and  [jractice  thereof  in  cases  of  nonage, 
natural  disability,  and  captivity ;  and  the  like  reason  doth  and 
must  hold  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  in  such  cases  ' 
where  the  royal  trust  cannot  be  or  is  not  discharged,  and  that 
the  kingdom  runs  an  e\"ident  and  imminent  danger  thereby; 
which  danger  having  been  declared  by  the  lords  and  commons 
in  parliament,  there  needs  not  the  authority  of  any  person  of 
court  to  affirm,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  person  or  court  to 
revoke  that  judgment* 

387     *'  They  said,  they  knew  the  king  had  ways  enough,  in  his 
ordinary  courts  of  justice,  to  punish  such  seditious  pamphlets 
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and  sermons  as  were  any  ways  prejudicial  to  his  rights,  honour, 
and  authority ;  and  if  any  of  them  had  been  so  insolently  vio- 
lated and  vilified,  his  majesty's  own  council  and  officers  had  been 
to  blame,  and  not  the  parliament :  they  never  had  restrained 
any  proceedings  of  that  kind  in  other  courts,  nor  refused  any  fit 
complaint  to  them.  The  Protestation  Protested  had  been  re- 
ferred by  the  commons^  house  to  a  committee,  and,  the  author 
being  not  produced,  the  printer  committed  to  prison,  and  the 
book  voted  by  that  committee  to  be  burned ;  but  sir  Edward 
Deering,  who  was  to  make  that  report  of  the  votes  of  that 
committee,  neglected  to  make  it.  The  ApfretMcei  Protestation 
was  never  complained  of:  but  the  other  seditious  pamphlet,  To 
your  tents^  0  Israel^  was  once  questioned,  and  the  full  prosecu- 
tion of  it  was  not  interrupted  by  any  fault  of  either  house,  whose 
forwardness  to  do  his  majesty  all  right  therein  might  plainly 
appear,  in  that  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons  was  purposely 
appointed,  to  take  such  informations  as  the  king's  council  should 
present  concerning  seditious  words,  practices,  or  tumults,  pam- 
phlets or  sermons,  tending  to  the  derogation  of  his  majesty's 
rights  or  prerogative,  and  his  council  had  been  enjoined  by  that 
committee  to  inquire  and  present  them ;  who  several  times  met 
thereupon,  and  received  this  answer  and  declaration  [fix)m]  the 
king^s  council,  that  they  knew  of  no  such  thing  as  yet. 
188  ^^  They  said,  if  his  majesty  had  used  the  service  of  such  a  one 
in  penning  that  answer,  who  understood  the  laws  said  govern- 
ment of  this  kingdom,  he  would  not  have  thought  it  legaDy  in 
his  power  to  deny  his  parliament  a  guard,  when  they  stood  in 
need  of  it,  since  every  ordinary  court  hath  it :  neither  would 
his  majesty,  if  he  had  been  well  informed  of  the  laws,  have  re- 
fused [such]  a  guard  as  they  desired,  it  being  in  the  power  of 
inferior  courts  to  command  their  own  guard ;  neither  would  he 
have  imposed  upon  them  such  a  guard,  under  a  commander 
which  they  could  not  have  confided  in  ;  which  is  clearly  against 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  of  which  they  found  very  dan- 
gerous effects ;  and  therefore  desired  to  have  it  discharged ;  but 
such  a  guard,  and  so  commanded,  as  the  houses  of  parliament 
desired,  they  could  never  obtain  of  his  majesty ;  and  the  placing 
a  guard  about  them,  contrary  to  their  desire,  was  not  to  grant 
a  guard  to  them,  but  in  effect  to  set  one  upon  them :  all  which 
considered,  they  believed,  in  the  judgment  of  any  indifferent 
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|iersone,  it  would  Hot  be  thought  strange,  if  there  were  a  more 
than  ordinar^^  resort  of  people  at  Westiiiineter,  of  such  ae  came 
\nllingly,  of  their  own  accord,  to  be  witnesses  and  helpers  of  the  ■ 
safety  of  them,  whom  all  his  nmjesty'e  good  subjects  are  bound 
to  defend  from  violence  and  danger ;  or  that  such  a  concour«e 
as  that  (they  carr}ing  themselves  quietly  and  peaceably,  aa  they 
did)  ought  in  his  majeety^s  apprehension^  or  eould^  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  tho  law,  bo  held  tumultuary  and  seditious, 

189  "  They  said,  when  his  majesty,  in  that  que^jtion  of  violation 
of  the  lawa,  had  expressed  the  observation  of  them  indefinitely, 
without  any  limitation  of  time,  although  they  never  said  or 
thought  any  thing  that  might  look  like  a  I'eproach  to  his  ma- 
je^ty,  yet  they  had  reason  to  remember  that  it  had  been  other- 
wise, lest  they  should  seem  to  desert  their  former  com  [plaints, 
and  proceedings  thereupon,  as  liis  majesty  did  seem  but  little 
to  like  or  approve  of  them  :  for  though  he  did  acknowledge 
here  that  great  mischief,  that  grew  by  that  arbitrary  power 
then  complained  of;  yet  such  were  ^Continually  prefen'ed  and 
countenanced,  as  were  friends  or  favourers,  or  related  unto  the 
chief  authors  and  actors  of  that  arbitmry  power,  and  of  those 
false  colours,  and  suggestions  of  imminent  danger  and  necessity, 
whereby  they  did  make  it  plausible  unto  his  majeflty:  and,  on 
the  other  side»  such  as  did  appear  against  them  were  daily 
discountenanced  and  disgraced  :  which  whilst  it  should  so  be, 
they  had  no  reason  to  believe  the  diseaae  to  be  yet  killed,  and 
dead  at  root,  and  therefore  no  reaiion  to  bury  it  in  oblivion ; 
and,  whilst  they  beheld  the  spawns  of  those  mischievous  prin- 
ciples cherished  and  fostered  in  that  new  generation  of  counsel- 
lors, friends,  and  abettors  of  the  former,  or  at  least  concurring 
vnih  them  in  their  malignancy  against  the  proceedings  of  this 
parliament,  they  could  not  thiok  themselves  secure  from  the  like 
or  a  worse  danger* 

15^  ''  They  obsen^ed  tho  pcnner  of  his  majesty^s  answer  ba^towed 
[here]  an  admonition  upon  the  parliament,  bidding  them  take 
heed  they  feU  not  upon  the  eanie  error  upon  the  same  sug- 
gestions ;  but,  they  said,  he  might  well  have  spared  that,  till  he 
could  have  shewed  wherein  they  had  exercised  any  power  other- 
wise than  by  the  rule  of  the  law  ;  or  could  have  found  a  more 
authentic,  or  a  higher  judge  in  mattcTS  of  law,  than  the  high 
court  of  parliatnent. 
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tpi  "  It  was  declared,  in  his  majesty''s  name,  that  he  resolved  to 
keep  the  rtde  himself,  and,  to  his  power,  to  require  the  same 
of  all  others.  They  said,  they  must  needs  acknowledge,  that 
such  a  resolution  was  like  to  bring  much  happiness  and  blessing 
to  his  majesty  and  all  his  kingdoms ;  yet,  with  hmniUty,  they 
must  confess,  they  had  not  the  fruit  of  it  in  that  case  of  the 
lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  other  five  members,  accused  contrary 
to  law,  both  common  law  and  the  statute  law;  and  yet  re- 
mained unsatisfied :  which  case  had  been  remembered,  in  their 
declaration,  as  a  strange  and  unheard  of  violation  of  their  laws  : 
but  the  penner  of  that  answer  thought  fit  to  .pass  it  over, 
hoping  that  many  would  read  his  majesty'^s  answer^  which 
had  been  so  carefully  dispersed,  who  would  not  read  their 
declaration. 

[92  "  Whereas,  after  their  ample  thanks  and  acknowledgement  of 
his  majesty'^s  favour  in  passing  many  good  bills,  they  had  said, 
that  truth  and  necessity  enforced  them  to  add  this,  that  in  or 
about  the  time  of  passing  those  bills  some  design  or  other  had 
been  on  foot,  which  if  it  had  taken  effect  would  not  only  have 
deprived  them  of  the  fruit  of  those  bills,  but  would  have  reduced 
them  to  a  worse  condition  of  confusion  than  that  wherein  the 
parliament  found  them :  it  was  now  told  them,  that  the  king 
must  be  most  sensible  of  what  they  cast  upon  him  for  requital 
of  those  good  bills ;  whereas,  out  of  their  usual  tenderness  of 
his  majesty'^s  honour,  they  did  not  mention  him  at  all ;  but  so 
injurious,  they  said,  [were]  those  wicked  counsellors  to  the 
name  and  honour  of  their  master  and  sovereign,  that,  as  much 
as  they  could^  they  laid  their  own  infamy  and  guilt  upon  his 
shoulders. 

193  "  Here,  they  observed,  Grod  also  was  called  to  witness  his 
majesty'^s  upright  intentions  at  the  passing  of  those  laws ;  which, 
they  said,  they  would  not  question,  neither  did  they  give  any 
occasion  of  such  a  solemn  asseveration  as  that  was ;  the  Deril 
was  likewise  defied  to  prove  there  was  any  design,  with  his 
majesty's  knowledge  or  privity.  [That]  might  well  have  been 
spared  ;  for  they  spake  nothing  of  his  majesty  :  but  since  they 
were  so  far  taxed,  as  to  have  it  afiirmed  that  they  had  laid  a 
false  and  notorious  imputation  upon  his  majesty,  they  thought 
it  necessary,  for  th^  just  defence  of  their  own  innocency,  to 
cause  the  oaths  and  examinations^  which  had  been  taken,  con-' 
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cerning  the  design,  to  be  published  in  a  ftill  narration,  for 
&eitisiaction  of  all  his  majesty  s  subjects ;  out  of  which  they 
would  now  offer  some  few  particulars,  [whereby]  tha  world 
might  judge,  whether  they  could  proceed  with  more  iendemsia 
towards  his  majesty  than  they  had  done.  ilr.  Goring  confessed, 
that  the  king  first  asked  him,  whether  he  were  engaged  io  any 
calml  concerning  the  army  l  and  commanded  him  to  join  vaih 
Mr,  Percy,  and  Mr.  Jemiyn,  and  some  other[s]  whom  they  should 
find  at  Mr,  Percy's  chamber;  where  they  took  the  oath  of 
secreey,  and  then  debated  of  a  design  jn-oposed  by  Mr.  Jermyn, 
to  secure  the  J'ower,  and  to  consider  of  bringing  up  the  army 
to  London ;  and  captain  Leg  confessed  he  had  received  the 
draught  of  a  petition  in  the  king's  presence ;  and  bis  nmjosty 
ackiiowledgeth  it  was  from  his  own  hand  :  and  whosoever  reads 
the  sum  of  that  petition,  m  it  was  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  sir  Jacob  Ashley,  m  John  Conyors,  and  captain  Leg,  will 
eaaily  perceive  some  points  in  it  apt  to  beget  in  them  some 
discontents  against  the  parliament.  And  could  any  man  believe 
there  was  no  design  in  the  accusation  of  the  lord  ICimboltoti^ 
and  the  rest,  in  which  his  majesty  doth  avow  himself  to  be 
both  a  oonnnander  and  an  actor?  These  things  being  so,  it 
would  easily  appear  to  be  as  much  against  the  rules  of  prudence 
that  the  penner  of  that  answer  should  entangle  his  majesty 
in  that  unnecessary  apology^  as  it  was  against  the  rules  of 
justice  that  any  ropai^ation  from  them  should  be  either  yielded 
or  demanded. 
194  "  It  was  pit^ufiHed,  in  his  majesty^'s  name,  that  he  is  truly 
sensible  of  the  Imrdens  of  his  people  \  which  made  them  hope 
that  he  would  take  that  course  which  w^ould  be  most  effectual 
to  ease  them  of  those  burdens  ;  that  was,  to  join  with  his  par- 
liament in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  which  by  his 
absence  from  them  had  been  much  endangered ;  and  w^hieh,  by 
hindering  the  voluntary  adventures  for  the  recover}^  of  Ireland, 
and  disabling  the  subjects  to  discharge  the  great  tax  imposed 
on  them,  was  like  to  make  the  war  much  more  heavy  to  the 
kingdom.  And  for  his  majesty's  wants,  the  parliament  had 
been  no  cause  of  them;  they  had  not  diminished  his  just 
revenue,  but  had  much  eased  his  public  charge,  and  somewhat 
his  private ;  and  they  should  be  ready,  in  a  parliamentary 
way,  to  settle  his  revenue  in  such  an  honourable  proportion 
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as  might  be  answerable  to  both,  when  he  should  put  hunself 
into  Buoh  a  posture  of  government,  that  his  subjects  might  be 
secure  to  enjoy  his  just  protection  for  their  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties. 

^95  ^^  They  said,  they  never  refused  his  majesty's  gracious  offer 
of  a  free  and  general  pardon ;  only  they  said,  it  could  be  no 
security  to  their  present  fears  and  jealousies :  and  they  gave  a 
reason  for  it ;  that  those  fears  did  not  arise  out  of  any  guilt 
of  their  own  actions,  but  out  of  the  evil  designs  and  attempts 
of  others ;  and  they  left  the  world  to  judge  whether  they 
therein  had  deserved  so  heavy  a  tax  and  exclamation,  ('  That 
it  was  a  strange  world,  when  princes'  proffered  &vours  were 
counted  reproaches  :*  such  were  the  words  of  his  majesty'^s 
answer,)  who  did  esteem  that  offer  as  an  act  of  princely  grace 
and  bounty,  which,  since  this  parliament  b^an,  they  had  hum- 
bly desired  they  might  obtain,  and  did  still  hold  it  very  necessary 
and  advantageous  for  the  generality  of  the  subject,  upon  whom 
the  taxes  and  subsidies  lie  heaviest :  but,  they  said,  they  saw, 
upon  every  occasion,  how  unhappy  they  were  in  his  majesty's 
misapprehensions  of  their  words  and  actions. 

ic^  44  They  said,  they  were  fully  of  the  king's  mind,  as  it  was 
there  declared,  that  he  might  rest  so  secmre  of  the  affections 
of  his  subjects,  that  he  should  not  stand  in  need  of  foreign 
force  to  preserve  him  from  oppression;  and  were  confident, 
that  he  should  never  want  an  abundant  evid^Qce  of  the  good 
wishes  and  assistance  of  his  whole  kingdom ;  especially  if  he 
would  be  pleased  to  hold  to  that  gracious  resolution  of  building 
upon  that  sure  foundation,  the  law  of  the  land :  but  why  his 
majesty  should  take  it  ill,  that  they,  having  received  informar 
tions  so  deeply  concerning  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  so 
should  think  them  fit  to  be  considered  of,  they  could  not  con- 
ceive ;  for  although  the  name  of  the  person  was  unknown,  yet 
that  which  was  more  substantial  to  the  probability  of  the  report 
was  known,  that  is,  that  he  was  servant  to  the  lord  Digby; 
who,  in  his  presumptuous  letter  to  the  queen's  majesty,  and 
other  letters  to  sir  Lewis  Dives,  had  intimated  some  wicked 
proposition,  suitable  to  that  information ;  but  that  this  should 
require  reparation,  they  held  it  as  far  from  justice,  as  it  was  from 
truth,  that  they  had  mixed  any  malice  with  those  rumours, 
thereby  to  feed  the  fean  and  jealousies  of  the  people. 
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197  ''  It  was  affirmeil,  tlmt  hia  majesty  waa  driven  from  them,  but 
not  by  them ;  yet  perchance,  they  eiiid,  hereafter,  if  there  should 
be  opportunity  of  gaming  moro  credit^  there  would  not  be  wantr 
ing  who  would  giuggest  unto  his  raajeety  that  it  was  done  by 
them:  and  if  hia  majesty  were  driven  from  them^  they  hoped 
it  was  not  by  hia  o^vn  fears,  but  by  the  fears  of  the  lord  Dighy, 
and  his  rotinue  of  cavaliers;  and  that  no  fears  of  any  tumultuary ' 
violence,  but  of  their  juet  punishment  for  their  manifold  insolence, 
and  intended  violence  against  the  parliament :  and  this  w^as  ex- 
pressed by  the  lord  Digby  himself,  when  he  told  tho^  cavaliers, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  his  majesty's  going  out  of  town  waa 
to  save  them  from  being  trampled  in  the  dirt :  but  of  his 
majesty's  person  there  was  no  cause  of  fear ;  in  the  greatest 
heat  of  the  people's  indignation,  after  the  accusation,  and  his 
majesty's  violent  coming  to  the  house,  there  was  no  show  of  any 
evil  intention  against  hia  regal  person ;  of  which  there  could  be 
no  better  evidence  than  this,  that  he  came  the  next  day  without 
a  guard  into  the  city,  where  ho  heard  nothing  but  prayers  and 
petitions,  no  tlireatenings  or  irreverent  speeches^  that  might 
give  him  any  just  occasions  of  fear^  that  they  had  heard  of, 
or  that  his  majesty  expreafied  ;  for  he  staid  near  a  week  after  at 
Whitehall  in  a  secure  and  peaceable  condition:  whereby  they 
were  induced  to  believe,  that  there  was  no  difficulty,  or  doubt 
at  all,  but  his  majesty's  residence  near  London  might  be  as  safe 
as  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  They  said,  they  were  most 
assured  of  the  faithfukess  of  the  city  and  suburbs ;  and  for 
themselves,  they  should  quicken  the  \igour  of  tlie  laws,  the 
industry  of  the  magistrate,  the  authority  of  parliament,  for  the 
suppressing  of  all  tumultuar^^  insolence  whatsoever,  and  for  the 
viadicating  of  his  honour  from  all  insupportable  and  insolent 
scandals,  if  any  such  shall  be  found  to  be  raised  upon  him,  as 
were  mentioned  in  that  answer:  and  therefore  they  thought 
it  altogether  unnecessary,  and  exceeding  inconvenient,  to  adjourn 
the  parliament  to  any  other  place* 

x^  "'  Where  the  desire  of  a  good  understanding  betwixt  the  king 
and  the  parliament  was  on  both  sides  so  ea.mest,  as  was  there 
professed  by  his  majesty  to  be  in  him,  and  they  had  sufficiently 
testified  to  be  in  themselves,  it  seemed  strange  they  should  bc% 
they  said,  so  long  asunder ;  it  could  be  nothing  else  but  evil  and 
malicious  counsel  miierepreeenting  their  carriage  to  bis  nisjesty, 
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and  in  disposing  his  favour  to  them.  And  as  it  should  be  far 
from  them  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  majesty'^s  supposed 
straits,  as  to  desire,  much  less  to  compel  him  to  that,  which  his 
honour  or  interest  might  render  unpleasant  or  grievous  to  him ; 
so,  they  hoped,  his  majesty  would  not  make  his  own  understand^ 
ing  or  reason  the  rule  of  his  government;  but  would  suffer 
himself  to  be  assisted  with  a  wise  and  prudent  council,  that 
might  deal  faithfully  betwixt  him  and  his  people :  and  that  he 
would  remember,  that  his  resolutions  did  concern  kingdoms ; 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  moulded  by  his  own,  much  less  by 
any  other  private  person,  which  was  not  alike  proportionable  to 
so  great  a  trust :  and  therefore  they  still  desired  and  hoped,  that 
his  majesty  would  not  be  guided  by  his  own  understanding) 
or  to  think  those  courses,  straits  and  necessities,  to  which  he 
should  be  advised  by  the  wisdom  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
which  are  the  eyes  in  this  politic  body,  whereby  his  majesty 
was,  by  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  to  discern  the  dif- 
ferences of  those  things  which  concern  the  public  peace  and 
safety  thereof. 

199  ^  They  said,  they  had  given  his  majesty  no  cause  to  say  that 
they  did  meanly  value  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty ;  whatso- 
ever acts  of  grace  or  justice  had  been  done,  they  proceeded  from 
his  majesty  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  his  parliament,  yet  they 
had  and  should  always  answer  them  with  constant  gratitude, 
obedience,  and  affection ;  and  although  many  things  had  been 
done  since  this  parliament  of  another  nature,  yet  they  should 
not  cease  to  desire  the  continued  protection  of  Almighty  God 
upon  his  majesty,  and  most  humbly  petition  him  to  cast  from 
him  all  those  evil  and  contrary  counsels,  which  had,  in  many 
particulars  formerly  mentioned,  much  detracted  from  the  ho- 
nour of  his  government,  the  happiness  of  his  own  estate,  and 
prosperity  of  his  people. 

»oo  "  And  having  passed  so  many  dangers  from  abroad,  so  many 
conspiracies  at  home,  and  brought  on  the  public  work  so  far, 
through  the  greatest  difficulties  that  ever  stood  in  opposition  to 
a  parliament,  to  such  a  degree  of  success,  that  nothing  seemed 
to  be  left  in  their  way  able  to  hinder  the  full  accomplishment  of 
their  desires,  and  endeavours  for  the  pubBe  good,  unless  God  in 
his  justice  did  send  such  a  grievous  curse  upon  them,  as  to  turn 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom  against  itself,  and  to  effect  that  by 
VOL.  II.  K 
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their  own  folly  and  credulity  which  the  power  and  subtilty  of 
thoir  eneniiee  could  not  attain,  that  was,  to  divide  the  poople 
fi-om  the  [parliament,  and  to  niake  them  serviceable  to  the  ends 
and  aims  of  those  who  would  detstroy  them:  therefore  they 
desired  the  kingdom  to  take  notice  of  that  last  most  deeperate 
and  miBchievoua  plot  of  the  malignant  party,  tlmt  was  acted 
and  prosecuted  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  plausible 
notions  of  etirring  tliem  up  to  a  care  of  preserving  the  king's 
prerogative ;  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  upholding 
and  continuing  the  reverence  and  solemnity  of  God's  service; 
[and]  encouraging  of  learning:  and,  upon  those  grounds,  divers 
mutinous  petitions  had  been  framed  in  London,  Kent,  and  other 
counties;  and  sundry  of  his  majesty's  subjecta  Imdbeen  solicited 
to  declare  theniselves  for  the  king  against  the  j^arliament ;  and 
many  talse  and  foul  aspersions  had  been  cast  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings^ m  if  they  had  been  not  only  negligent,  but  aver^ 
in  those  points ;  wherea^s  they  desired  nothing  more>  than  to 
maintain  the  purity  and  power  of  religion^  and  to  honour  the 
king  in  all  his  just  prerogatives;  and  for  encouragement  and 
advancement  of  piety  and  learning,  they  had  very  eamostly 
©ndeavouretl,  and  still  did,  to  the  uttermost  of  their  powefj  tiiat 
all  parishes  might  have  learned^  pious,  and  sufficient  preachers, 
and  all  such  preachers,  competent  livings. 
sol  ""  Many  other  bills  [and  propositions],  they  said,  were  in  pre- 
paration, for  the  king^s  profit  and  honour,  the  people's  safety 
and  profi|)erity  ;  in  the  proceedings  whereof,  they  were  much 
hindered  }yy  his  majesty's  absence  from  the  parhament ;  which 
was  altogether  contrary'  to  the  use  of  his  predecessors  and  the 
privilege  of  parliament,  whereby  tlieir  time  was  consumed  by  a 
multitude  of  unnecessary^  messages,  and  their  innocency  woundetl 
by  causeless  and  sharp  invectives  ;  yet  they  doubted  not  but 
they  should  overcome  all  this  at  last,  if  the  people  suffer  not 
themselves  U*  be  deluded  with  false  and  specious  shows,  and 
ao  drawn  to  betray  them  to  their  own  undoing,  \^ho  had  ever 
been  v»rjlling  to  hazard  the  undoing  of  themselves,  that  they 
might  not  be  betrayed  by  their  neglect  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  them ;  but  if  it  were  possible  they  should  prevail  herein,  yet 
they  would  not  fail,  through  God's  gi-aoe,  still  to  persist  in  their 
duties,  and  to  look  beyond  their  own  lives,  estates,  and  ad- 
vantages, as  those  who  think  uothuig  worth  the  enjoying  with- 
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out  the  liberty,  peace,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom;  nor  any  thing 
too  good  to  be  hlk^arded  in  discharge  of  [their]  consciences,  for 
the  obtaining  of  it :  and  should  always  repose  themselves  upon 
the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  which,  they  were  confident, 
should  never  be  wanting  to  them,  (while  they  sought  his  glory,) 
as  they  had  found  it,  hitherto,  wonderfully  going  along  with 
them,  in  all  their  proceedings."" 

202  With  this  declaration  they  published  the  examinations 
of  Mr.  Goring,  Mr.  Percy's  letter  to  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;  which  were  the  great  evidence  they  had 
6f  the  plot  of  bringing  up  the  army  to  awe  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  several  other  letters  and  depositions,  or  rather 
such  parts  of  depositions  as  contributed  most  to  their 
purpose.  For  the  truth  is,  as  they  never  published,  so 
much  as  to  the  houses  which  were  to  judge,  many  depo- 
sitions of  witnesses  whose  testimonies  in  a  manner  vindi- 
cated the  king  from  those  aspersions  which  they  had  a 
mind  should  stick  upon  him,  (for  many  such  there  were,) 
so  of  thosel  which  they  did  publish,  they  left  out  many 
parts,  which,  being  added,  would  either  have  obscured  or 
contradicted  or  discredited  much  of  that  out  of  which 
they  made  the  people  believe  much  to  the  king's  dis- 
service. And  yet  with  all  those  ill  arts  and  omissions,  I 
presume  many,  who  without  passion  do  now  read  those 
depositions,  (for  they  are  in  all  hands  to  be  read,)  do 
mnch  marvel  how  such  conclusions  could  result  to  his 
majesty's  disadvantage  out  of  the  worst  part  of  all  that 
evidence ;  which  could  not  naturally  carry  that  sense  to 
which  it  was  wrested. 

ao3  About  this  time  (which  I  shall  mention  before  the 
other  declaration,  because  it  intervened)  there  happened 
an  accident  that  gave  them  much  trouble,  and  the  more, 
because  unlooked  for,  by  the  lord  keeper's  quitting  them, 
and  resorting  to  York,  by  which  the  king  got  the  posses- 
sion of  his  own  great  seal ;  which  by  all  parties  was  at 
that  time  thought  a  most  considerable  advantage.     The 
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kiBg  was  very  much  unsatiBfied  with  the  lord  keeper 
Littleton ;  who  did  not  appear  so  useftil  for  his  senice 
as  he  expected,  and  from  the  time  of  the  accusing  the 
members,  had  lost  all  his  vigour,  and,  instead  of  making 
any  opposition  to  any  of  their  extravagant  debates,  he 
liad  silently  suffered  all  things  to  be  carried;  and  had 
not  only  declined  the  perforniing  the  office  the  king  had 
enjoined  him,  with  reference  to  the  earls  of  Essex  and 
Holland,  (before  mentioned,)  but  very  much  complied 
with  and  courted  that  party  of  both  houses  which  fre- 
quently resorted  to  hini;  and  of  late,  in  a  question  which 
had  been  put  in  the  house  of  peers  in  the  point  of  the 
militia,  he  had  given  his  vote  both  against  the  king  and 
the  kw>  to  the  infinite  oflence  and  scandal  of  all  those 
who  adhered  to  the  king. 
304  He  was  a  man  of  great  reputation  in  the  profession  of 
the  law ;  for  learning,  and  all  other  advantages,  which 
attend  the  most  eminent  men ;  he  was  of  a  very  good 
extraction  in  Shropshire,  and  inherited  a  fair  fortune 
and  inheritance  from  his  father ;  he  was  a  handsome 
and  a  proper  man,  of  a  very  graceful  presence,  and  noto- 
rious for  courage,  which  in  his  youth  he  had  manifested 
with  his  sword  ;  he  had  taken  great  pains  in  the  hardest 
and  most  knotty  part[s]  of  the  law,  as  well  as  that  which 
w  as  more  customary ;  and  was  not  only  very  ready  and 
expert  in  the  books,  but  excellently  versed  in  records, 
in  studying  and  examining  whereof  he  had  kept  Mr,  Set- 
den  company,  with  whom  he  had  great  friendship,  and 
who  had  much  assisted  him ;  so  that  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  best  antiquary  of  the  profession  who  gave  himself 
up  to  practice ;  and,  upon  the  mere  strength  of  his  own 
abilities,  he  had  raised  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the 
practisere  in  the  common  law  courts,  and  was  chosen 
recorder  of  London  before  he  was  called  to  the  bench, 
and  grew  presently  into  the  highest  practice  in  all  the 
other  conrts^  as  well  as  those  of  the  law.     When  the 
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king  looked  more  narrowly  hito  his  business,  and  found 
that  he  should  have  much  to  do  in  Westminster-hall,  he 
removed  an  old,  useless,  illiterate  person,  who  had  been 
put  into  that  office  by  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  made  Littleton  his  solicitor  general,  much 
to  his  honour,  but  not  to  his  profit ;  the  obligation  of 
attendance  upon  that  office  depriving  him  of  much  be- 
nefit he  used  to  acquire  by  his  jjractice  before  he  had 
that  relation.     Upon  the  death  of  the  lord  Coventry^ 
and  Finch  being  made  keeper,  he  was  made  chief  justice 
of  the  commou  pleas,  then  the  best  office  of  the  law,  and 
that  which  he  was  wont  to  say,  in  his  highest  ambition, 
in  bis  ovm  private  wishes,  lie  had  most  desired  ;  and  it 
was  indeed  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved  most  gracefully 
aud  with  most  advantage,  being  a  master  of  all   that 
learning  and  knowledge  which  that  place  required,  and 
an  excellent  judge*  of  great  gravity,  and  above  all  suspi- 
ciott  of  corruption. 
*»j      Whilst  he  held  this  place,  he  was  by  the  favour  of  the 
^rehbishop  of  Canterbury,  aod    the    earl    of  Strafford, 
trho  had  a  great  esteem  of  him,  recommended  to  the 
Jtiiig  to  be  called  to  the  council  table,  where  he  kept 
up    his  good  name;  and,  upon  the  lord  Finch s  leaving 
ttie    kingdom,  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  he  was 
t hough tj  in  many  respects,  to  be  the  fittest  to  be  in- 
tru  sted  in  that  office  ;  and,  upon  the  desire  of  the  earl 
dC    Strafford,  after  he  was  in  the  Tower,  was  created  a 
b».r<3n,  out  of  ex]>ectation  that*  by  liis   authority  and 
knowledge  of  the  law,  he  would  have  been  of  great  use 
in      Tcstraining   those   extmordinary  and   unwarrantable 
proceedings  :  but,  from  the  time  he  had  the  great  seal 
he     seemed  to  be  out  of  his  element,  and  in  some  per- 
ploadty  and  irresolution  in  the  chancery  itself^  though  he 
tia.cl  p'eat  experience  in  the  practice  and  proceed  ingn  of 
tho^t  court ;   and  made  not  that  despatch  that  was  ex- 
pected;  at  the  council  table  and  in  the  imrliameut  he 
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did  not  preserve  any  dignity;  and  appeared  ea  totally 
dispirited,  that  few  men  shewed  any  respect  to  him,  but 
they  who  most  opposed  the  king,  who  indeed  did  ex- 
ceedingly apply  themselves  to  bim,  and  were  with  equal 
kindness  received  by  him<  This  wonderful  alteration  in 
him,  his  friends  believed  to  have  proceeded  from  a  great 
sickness,  which  iiad  seized  npon  him  very  soon  after  he 
was  created  a  baron,  insomuch  as  every  man  believed  he 
would  die;  and  by  this  means  he  did  not  attend  the 
boose  in  some  mouths ;  and  so  performed  none  of  those 
offices  towards  tlie  earl  of  Stmftbrd,  the  expectation 
whereof  bad  been  the  sole  motive  to  that  promotion ; 
from  that  time  he  never  did  appear  the  same  man  ;  but 
sure  there  were  other  causes  for  it,  and  be  was  possessed 
with  some  melancholic  apprehensions,  which  he  could  not 
master,  and  had  no  friend  to  whom  be  durst  entirely 
communicate  [them.] 
20^  Mr-  Hydcj  one  of  those  who  was  most  trusted  by  the 
king  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  bad  always  liad  a 
great  respect  for  the  keeper,  was  as  much  troubled  at  bis 
heha\iour  as  any  man  ;  and  using  frequently  to  go  to 
him,  went  upon  tliat  occasion ;  and  with  great  freedom 
and  plainness  told  him,  "  how  much  be  had  lost  the 
esteem  of  all  good  men,  and  that  the  king  could  not 
but  he  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  him  ;"  and  dis- 
coursed over  the  matter  of  that  vote.  Though  lie  did 
not  know  that  the  king  did  at  that  time  put  so  givat  a 
secret  trust  in  Mr.  Hyde,  yet  he  knew  well  that  the 
king  bad  a  very  good  opinion  of  him,  and  had  beard 
bis  majesty  often  from  the  beginning  of  the  parliament, 
when  the  discourse  happened  to  be  of  the  lawyers  of  the 
house,  take  occasion  from  thence  to  mention  Mr.  Hyde, 
as  a  man  of  whom  he  lieard  very  ^ve!l ;  which  the  keeper 
bad  many  times  taken  notice  of  to  him  :  and  tlien  he 
knew  the  friendship  that  was  between  the  lord  Falkland 
and  him  [Mr.Hyde],  and  had  heard  the  many  jealousies 
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which  were  contracted  upon  the  great  communication  he 
had  with  the  two  new  counsellors;  and  so  no  doubt 
believed,  that  he  knew  much  of  the  king's  mind.  And 
so  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  upon  this  discourse,  which 
he  heard  with  all  attention,  (they  being  by  themselves 
in  his  study  at  Exeter  house,)  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  went  to  the  door ;  and  finding  some  persons  in  the 
next  room,  he  bade  them  to  withdraw ;  and  so  locking 
both  the  door  of  that  room,  and  of  his  study,  he  sat 
down  himself,  and  making  Mr.  Hyde  sit  down  in  another 
chair,  he  began  "  with  giving  him  many  thanks  for  his 
friendship  to  him,  which,  he  said,  he  had  ever  esteemed, 
and  he  could  not  more  manifest  the  esteem  he  had  of  it 
and  him,  than  by  using  that  freedom  again  with  him 
which  he  meant  to  do.  Then  he  lamented  his  own 
condition ;  and  that  he  had  been  preferred  frx)m  the 
common  pleas,  where  he  knew  both  the  business  and 
the  persons  he  had  to  deal  with,  to  the  other  high  office 
he  now  held,  which  obliged  him  to  converse  and  transact 
with  another  sort  of  men,  who  were  not  known  to  him, 
and  in  af&irs  which  he  understood  not,  and  had  not  one 
firiend  amongst  them  with  whom  he  could  confer  upon 
any  doubt  which  occurred  to  him." 
fo?  He  spake  then  of  the  unhappy  state  and  condition  of 
the  king's  business ;  how  much  he  had  been,  and  was 
still,  betrayed  by  persons  who  were  about  him ;  and 
with  all  possible  indignation  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  parliament ;  and  said,  "  they  would  never  do  this, 
if  they  were  not  resolved  to  do  more :  that  he  knew 
the  king  too  well,  and  observed  the  carriage  of  parti- 
cular men  too  much,  and  the  whole  current  of  public 
transactions  these  last  five  or  six  months,  not  to  foresee 
that  it  could  not  be  long  before  there  would  be  a  war 
between  the  king  and  the  two  houses ;  and  of  the  im- 
portance, in  that  season,  that  the  great  seal  should  be 
with  the  king."     Then  he  fell  into  many  expressions  of 
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his  duty  and  aftectioii  to  the  king's  person,  as  well  as 
to  his  high  degree  :  and  "  that  no  man  shoidd  be  more 
ready  to  perish  with  and  for  his  niajesty  than  he  would 
be ;  that  the  prospect  he  had  of  this  necessity  had  made 
^him  carry  himself  towards  that  party  with  so  much  com- 
pliance that  he  might  be  gracious  witli  them,  at  least 
that  they  might  have  no  distrust  of  him  ;  whieli,  he 
knew^  many  had  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  them ;  and 
that  there  had  been  a  consultation  within  few  days, 
whether,  in  regard  he  might  be  sent  for  by  the  king, 
or  that  the  seal  might  be  taken  from  him,  it  would 
not  he  best  to  appoint  the  seal  to  be  kept  in  some 
such  secure  place,  as  that  there  might  be  no  dsmger  of 
losing  it ;  and  that  the  keeper  should  always  receive  it 
for  the  execution  of  his  office ;  they  having  no  purpose 
to  disoblige  him.  And  the  knowledge  he  had  of  this 
consultation,  and  fear  he  had  of  the  execution  of  it, 
had  been  the  reason  why  in  the  late  debate  uj>on  the 
militia  he  hfid  given  his  vote  in  such  a  manner,  as  he 
knew  would  make  very  ill  impressions  with  the  king, 
and  many  others  who  did  not  know^  him  very  well ;  but 
that,  if  he  had  not  in  tliat  jjoint  submitted  to  their  opi- 
nion, the  seal  had  been  taken  from  him  that  night ; 
M'hercas  by  this  compliance  in  that  vote,  which  could 
only  prejudice  himself  and  not  the  king,  he  had  gotten 
80  much  into  then*  confidence,  tliat  he  should  be  able  to 
preserve  the  seal  in  his  own  hands  till  the  king  required 
it ;  and  then  he  would  be  as  ready  to  attend  upon  his 
majesty  with  it." 
^o^  Mr.  Hyde  was  very  well  pleased  with  this  discourse ; 
and  asked  him,  "whether  he  would  give  him  leave,  when 
there  sliould  be  a  fit  occasion,  to  assure  the  king,  that  he 
would  perform  this  service  when  the  king  should  require 
it  ?"  He  desired  "  that  he  would  do  so,  and  pass  his 
word  for  the  performance  of  it,  as  soon  as  his  majesty 
pleased ;"  and  so  they  parted. 
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109  It  was  within  very  few  days  after,  that  the  king 
exceedingly  displeased  and  provoked  with  the  keeper's 
behaviour,  sent  an  order  to  the  lord  Falkland,  "  to  re- 
quire the  seal  from  him ;"  in  which  the  king  was  very 
positive,  though  he  was  not  resolved  to  what  hand  to 
commit  it.  His  majesty  wished  them  (for  he  always 
included  the  other  two  in  such  references)  to  consider, 
"  whether  he  should  give  it  to  the  lord  chief  justice 
Banks,"  (against  whom  he  made  some  objection  himself,) 
"  or  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Selden ;  and  to  send  their 
opinion  to  him."  The  order  was  positive  for  the  requir- 
ing it  from  the  present  officer,  but  they  knew  not  how 
to  advise  for  a  successor.  The  lord  [chief  justice]  Banks 
appeared  to  be  as  much  afraid  as  the  other;  and  not 
thought  equal  to  that  charge  in  a  time  of  so  much 
disorder;  though,  otherwise,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
abilities  and  unblemished  integrity :  they  did  not  doubt 
of  Mr.  Selden's  aifection  to  the  king,  but  withal  they 
knew  him  so  well,  that  they  concluded  he  would  abso- 
lutely refuse  the  place,  if  it  were  oifered  to  him.  He 
was  in  years,  and  of  a  tender  constitution ;  he  had  for 
many  years  enjoyed  his  ease,  which  he  loved ;  was  rich ; 
and  would  not  have  made  a  journey  to  York,  or  have 
lain  out  of  his  own  bed,  for  any  preferment ;  which  he 
had  never  aifected. 

»io  Being  all  the  three  of  one  mind,  that  it  would  not 
be  fit  to  oifer  it  to  the  one  or  the  other ;  hereupon 
Mr.  Hyde  told  them  the  conference  he  had  had  with  the 
keeper,  and  the  professions  he  had  made ;  and  was  very 
confident  that  he  would  very  punctually  perform  it ;  and 
therefore  proposed,  that  "  they  might,  with  their  opi- 
nions of  the  other  persons,  likewise  advise  his  majesty 
to  suspend  his  resolution  concerning  the  lord  keeper, 
and  rather  to  write  kindly  to  him,  to  bring  the  seal 
to  his  majesty,  instead  of  sending  for  the  seal  itself, 
and  to  cast  him  ofi*;"  and  ofiered  to  venture  his  own 
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credit  with  the  king,  upon  the  keeper's  oompljring  with 
his  majesty  8  command.  Neither  of  them  were  of  his 
opinion  ;  and  had  Ixith  no  esteem  of  the  keeper,  nor 
believed  that  he  would  go  to  his  majesty  if  he  wer© 
sent  for,  but  that  he  would  find  some  trick  to  excus 
himself;  and  therefore  were  not  willing  that  Mr.  Hyde 
should  venture  his  reputation  upon  it.  He  desire<i  thei 
then  "  to  consider  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was^  thafe^ 
the  king  should  first  resolve  into  what  hand  to  put  the 
seal  before  be  removed  it ;  for  that  it  could  not  l^e  unem- 
ployed one  hour,  but  that  the  whole  justice  of  the  king-* 
dom  would  be  out  of  order,  and  draw  a  greater  ainj 
a  juster  clamour  than  had  been  yet :  that  there 
as  much  care  to  be  taken,  that  it  should  not  he  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  refuse  it,  which  would  be  yet  moroi^J 
prejudicial  to  his  majesty-  He  desired  them  above  al!,-* 
to  weigh  well,  that  the  business  consisted  only  in  liaving 
the  great  seal  in  the  place  where  his  majesty  resolved' 
to  be ;  and  if  the  keeper  would  keep  his  promise,  and 
desired  to  serve  and  please  the  king,  it  would  be  un- 
questionably the  best  way,  that  he  and  the  seal  were 
both  there :  if,  on  the  other  side,  he  were  not  an  honest 
man,  and  cared  not  for  ottending  the  king,  he  would 
then  refuse  to  deliver  it;  and  inform  the  lords  of  it; 
who  would  justify  him  for  his  disobedience,  and  reward 
ami  cherish  him ;  and  he  must  then  hereafter  serve  their 
turn  ;  the  mischief  whereof  would  be  greater  than  could 
l>e  ea*^i!y  imagined :  and  his  [majesty's]  own  great  seal 
should  be  every  day  used  against  him,  nor  would  it  be 
jiossible  in  many  months  to  procure  a  new  one  to  be 
made/' 

Tliese  objections  appeared  of  weight  to  them;  and 
they  resolved  to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  to  the 
king,  and  to  expect  his  order :  and  both  the  lord  Falk- 
bmd  and  Mr.  Hyde  writ  to  his  majesty,  and  sent  their 
letters  away  that  verv^  night.      The  king  was  satisfied 
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with  the  reaaoDa,  and  was  very  glad  that  Mr.  Hyde  was 
so  confident  of  the  keeper ;  though,  he  said,  he  remained 
still  in  doubt ;  and  resolved,  *'  that  he  would,  such  a 
day  of  the  week  following*  send  for  the  keeper  and  the 
seal;"  and  that  it  shoukl  be,  a*  had  been  advised,  upon 
a  Saturday  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the  house  of  lords 
should  rise ;  because  then  no  notice  could  be  taken  of 
it  till  Monday,  Mn  Hyde,  who  had  eontinned  to  see 
the  keeper  frequently,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  confi- 
dence of  his  integrity,  went  now  to  him  ;  and  finding 
him  firm  to  his  resolution,  and  of  the  opinion,  in  regard 
of  the  high  proceedings  of  the  houses,  that  it  should  not 
be  long  ileferred  ;  he  told  him,  ''  that  he  migtit  expect 
a  messenger  the  next  week,  and  that  he  should  once 
more  see  him,  when  he  would  tell  him  the  day;  and 
that  he  would  then  go  himself  away  before  him  to 
Vork  f  with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  it  was 
agreed  betweeu  tlie  three,  that  it  was  now  time  that  he 
should  be  gone  (the  king  having  sent  for  him  some  time 
before)  after  a  day  or  two  ;  in  which  time  the  declaration 
of  the  nineteenth  of  May  would  be  imssed. 

On  the  Saturday  following,  between  t%vo  and  three  of 

the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr,  Elliot,  a  groom  of  the 

l>edchamber   to  the   prince,  came   to   the   keepei^,  and 

found  him  alone  in  the  room   where  he  used   to  sit, 

and  delivered  him  a  letter  from  the  king  in  his  own 

hand  ;  wherein  he  required  him,  with  many  expressions 

of  kindness  and  esteem,  "  to  make  haste  to  him ;  and  if 

his  indisposition"  (for  he  was  often  troubled  with  gravel 

and  sharpness  of  urine)  ''  would  not  suffer  him  to  make 

such  haste  upon  the  journey  as  the  occasion  required^ 

tliat  he  should  deliver  the  seal  to  the  person  who  gave 

him  the  letter ;  who,  being  a  strong  young  man,  would 

make  such  haste  as  was  necessary;  and  that  lie  might 

make  his  own  journey  by  those  degrees  which  liis  healtli 

required,''     The  keeper  was  ^urpris^ed  with  the  messt^n- 
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gen  whom  he  did  not  like ;  and  more  when  he  found 
that  he  knew  the  contents  of  the  letter,  which,  he  hoped* 
would  not  have  been  communicated  to  any  man  who 
should  be  &ent:  he  answered  him  with  much  reserva- 
tion ;  and  when  the  other  with  bluntness,  a^i  he  was  no 
polite  maoy  demanded  the  seal  of  him,  which  he  had 
not  thought  of  putting  out  of  his  own  hands ;  he  an- 
swered him,  '*  that  he  would  not  deliver  it  into  any 
hands  but  the  king^s  •"  but  presently  recollecting  him- 
self, and  looking  over  his  letter  again,  he  quickly  con- 
sidered, that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  carry  the  seal 
himself  such  a  journey;  and  that  if  by  any  pursuit  of 
him,  which  he  could  not  but  suspect,  he  should  be  seized 
upon,  the  king  would  be  very  unhappily  disappointed 
of  the  seal,  which  he  had  reason  so  much  to  depend 
upon ;  and  that  his  misfortune  would  be  wholly  imputed 
to  his  ovfTL  foult  and  infidelity,  (which,  without  doubt, 
he  abhorred  with  his  heart ;)  and  tlie  only  way  to  pre- 
vent that  miscluefj  or  to  appear  innocent  under  it,  was 
to  deliver  the  seal  to  the  peiBon  trusted  by  the  king 
himself  to  receive  it ;  and  so,  without  telling  him  any 
thing  of  his  own  purpose,  he  delivered  the  seal  into  his 
hands;  and  he  forthwith  put  himself  on  bis  horse,  and 
with  wonderful  expedition  presented  the  great  seal  into 
his  majesty  8  own  hands^  who  was  infinitely  pleased  with 
it  and  with  the  messenger. 
ai3  The  keeper,  that  evening,  pretended  to  he  indisposed, 
and  that  he  would  take  his  rest  early^  and  therefore 
that  nobody  should  be  admitted  to  speak  with  him :  and 
then  he  called  sergeant  Lee  to  him,  who  was  the  ser- 
geant who  waited  upon  the  seal,  and  in  whom  he  had 
great  confidence,  as  he  well  might ;  and  told  him  freely, 
"  that  he  was  resolved,  the  next  morning,  to  go  to  the 
king,  who  had  sent  for  him  ;  that  he  knew  well  how 
much  malice  he  should  contract  by  it  from  the  parlia- 
ment, which  would  use  all  the  means   they  could   to 
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apprehend  him  ;  and  he  himself  knew  not  how  he 
should  perfonn  the  journey,  therefore  he  put  himself 
entirely  into  his  hands ;  that  he  should  cause  his  horses 
to  be  ready  against  the  next  morning,  and  only  his  own 
groom  to  attend  them,  and  he  to  guide  the  best  way, 
and  that  he  would  not  impart  it  to  any  other  person." 
The  honest  sergeant  was  very  glad  of  the  resolution, 
and  cheerfully  undertook  all  things  for  the  journey; 
and  so  sending  the  horses  out  of  the  town,  the  keeper 
put  himself  in  his  coach  very  early  the  next  morning, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  town,  he  and  the 
sergeant,  and  one  groom,  took  their  horses,  and  made  so 
great  a  journey  that  day,  it  being  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  that  before  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  kissed  the 
king's  hands  at  York. 
14  He  had  purposely  procured  the  house  of  peers  to  be 
adjourned  to  a  later  hour  in  the  morning  for  Monday, 
than  it  used  to  be.  Sunday  passed  without  any  man's 
taking  notice  of  the  keeper's  being  absent ;  and  many, 
who  knew  that  he  was  not  at  his  house,  thought  he  had 
been  gone  to  Cranford,  his  country  house,  whither  he 
frequently  went  on  Saturday  nights,  and  was  early 
enough  at  the  parliament  on  the  Monday  mornings ;  and 
so  the  lords  the  more  willingly  consented  to  the  later 
adjournments  for  those  days.  But  on  Monday  morning, 
when  it  was  known  when,  and  in  what  manner,  he  had 
left  his  house,  the  confusion  in  both  houses  was  very 
great ;  and  they  who  had  thought  that  their  interest  was 
so  great  in  him,  that  they  knew  all  his  thoughts,  and 
had  valued  themselves,  and  were  valued  by  others,  upon 
that  account,  hung  down  their  heads,  and  were  even 
distracted  with  shame  :  however  they  could  not  but  con- 
clude, that  he  was  out  of  their  reach  before  the  lords 
met ;  yet  to  shew  their  indignation  against  him,  and  it 
may  be  in  hope  that  his  infirmities  would  detain  him 
long  in  the  journey,  (as  nobody  indeed  thought  that  he 
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could  havo  performed  it  with  that  expedition,)  they 
Issued  out  such  a  warrant  for  the  apprehending  him,  a^ 
had  been  in  the  case  of  the  foulest  felon  or  murderer ; 
and  printed  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  dispersed,  by  ex* 
presses,  over  all  the  kingdom,  with  great  haste.  All  which 
circumstances,  both  before  and  after  the  keepers  journey 
to  York,  are  the  more  particularly  and  at  large  set  down, 
out  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  noble  person ; 
who&e  honour  suffered  then  much  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  by  the  confident  report  of  the  person  who  was 
gent  for  and  received  the  seal,  and  who  was  a  loud  and 
a  bold  talker,  and  desired  to  have  it  believed,  that  his 
manhood  had  ^a^^shed  the  great  seal  from  the  keeper, 
even  in  spite  of  his  teeth  ;  which,  how*  impossible  soever 
in  itself,  found  too  much  credit ;  and  is  therefore  cleared 
by  this  very  true  and  punctual  relation,  which  in  truth  is 
but  due  to  him. 

315  But  the  trouble  and  distraction  which  at  tlds  time 
possessed  them  was  visibly  very  great ;  and  their  dejeo- 
tion  such,  that  the  same  day  the  lord  of  Northumber- 
land (who  had  been  of  another  temper)  moved,  "  that 
a  committee  might  be  appointed,  to  insider  how  there 
might  be  an  accommodation  between  the  king  and  his 
people,  for  the  good,  happiness,  and  safety  of  both 
king  and  kingdom  ;"  which  committee  was  appointed 
accordingly* 

31^  This  temper  of  accommodation  troubled  them  not  long,^ 
new  warmth  and  vigour  being  quickly  inftised  into  them 
by  the  unbroken  or  undaunted  spirits  of  the  house  of 
commons ;  which,  to  shew  how  little  they  valued  the 
power  or  authority  of  the  king,  though  supported  by 
having  now  his  great  seal  by  him,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
May  agreeil  on  a  new  remonstrance  to  the  people ;  in 
which,  the  lords  concurring,  they  informed  them* 
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miserable  bleeding  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  afforded 
them  little  leisure  to  spend  their  time  in  deolaratione  and  in 
answers  and  i*eplies,  yet  the  malignant  party  about  his  niajeaty 
taking  all  occasions  to  multiply  calumnies  upon  the  houses  of 
parliament,  and  to  publish  sharp  invectives,  under  his  majesty's 
name,  against  them  and  their  proceedings,  (a  now  engine  they 
had  invented  to  heighten  the  distractions  of  this  kingdom,  and 
to  beget  and  increase  distrust  and  disaffection  between  the  king 
and  his  parhameut  and  the  people,)  they  could  not  be  so  much 
wanting  to  their  own  iunoeency,  or  to  the  duty  of  their  trust,  as 
not  to  clear  themselves  from  those  false  aspersions,  and  (which  was 
their  chiefcst  care)  to  disabuse  the  people's  minds,  and  open  their 
eyes,  that,  under  the  false  shows,  and  pretexts  of  the  law^  of  the 
land,  and  of  their  own  rights  and  liberties,  they  may  not  bo  car- 
ried into  the  road  way  that  leadeth  to  the  utter  ruin  and  subver- 
sion thereof,  A  late  occasion  that  those  wicked  spii-its  of  division 
had  taken  to  defame,  and  indeed  to  arraign  the  proceedings  of 
both  bouses  of  parliament,  had  been  from  their  votes  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  April,  and  their  declaration  concerning  the 
business  of  HuE,  which  because  they  put  forth  before  they  could 
send  their  answer  concerning  that  matter  unto  his  majesty,  those 
mischievous  instruments  of  dissension  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament  and  the  people,  whose  chief  labour  and  study  was  to 
misn^present  their  actions  to  his  majesty  and  to  the  kingdom, 
would  needs  interpret  this  as  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  a 
declining  of  all  intercourse  between  his  majesty  and  them ;  as  if 
they  thought  it  to  no  purpose  to  endeavour  any  more  to  give  hia 
majesty  sa-tisfaction ;  and,  without  expecting  any  longer  their 
answer,  under  the  name  of  a  message  from  his  majesty  to  both 
houses,  they  themselves  had  indeed  made  an  appeal  to  the  people, 
as  the  message  itself  did  in  a  manner  grant  it  to  be,  offering  to 
join  issue  with  them  in  that  way,  and  in  the  natui'e  thereof  did 
clearly  shew  itself  to  be  no  others  therefore  they  would  likewise 
address  their  answer  to  the  kingdom,  not  by  way  of  appeal,  (as 
they  were  charged^)  but  to  prevent  them  from  being  their  own 
executioners,  and  from  being  persuaded  under  false  colours  of 
defending  the  law,  and  their  own  liberties,  to  destroy  both  with 
their  own  hands,  by  taking  their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  out  of 
their  hands,  whom  they  had  chosen  and  intrusted  therewith,  and 
resigning  them  up  unto  some  evil  counsellors  about  his  majesty, 
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who  could  lay  no  other  foundation  of  their  own  greatnegs,  but  upon 
the  ruin  of  this,  and,  in  it,  of  all  parliaments  i  and,  in  theui«  of  the 
true  religion  and  the  freedom  of  this  nation.  And  these,  they 
said^  were  the  men  tliat  would  persuade  the  people  that  both 
houses  of  parliament,  containing  all  the  peers,  and  representing 
all  the  commons  of  England^  would  destroy  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  liberties  of  the  people ;  wherein^  besides  the  trust  of  the 
whole,  they  themselves,  in  their  own  particulars,  had  so  great  an 
interest  of  honoim'  and  estate,  that  they  hoped  it  would  gain 
little  credit  with  any  that  had  the  least  use  of  reason,  that  such, 
as  must  have  so  great  a  share  in  the  misery,  should  take  so  much 
pains  in  the  procuring  thereof;  and  spend  so  much  time,  and 
run  so  many  hazards  to  make  themselves  slaves,  and  to  destroy 
the  property  of  their  estates.  But  that  they  might  give  parti- 
cular satisfaction  to  the  several  imputations  cast  upon  tliera, 
they  would  take  them  in  order,  as  they  were  laid  upon  them  in 
that  message. 

318  "  First,  they  were  charged  for  the  avowing  that  act  of  sir  John 
Hotham ;  which  was  termed  unparalleled,  and  an  high  and  un- 
heard of  affront  unto  his  majesty,  and  as  if  they  needed  not  to  have 
done  it ;  he  being  able,  as  was  alleged,  to  produce  no  such  com- 
mand of  the  houses  of  parliament.  They  said,  although  sir  John 
Hotham  had  not  an  order  that  did  express  every  circumstance 
of  that  case,  yet  he  might  have  produced  an  order  of  both 
houses  which  did  comprehend  this  case,  not  only  in  the  clear 
intention,  but  in  the  very  words  thereof;  which  they  knowing 
in  their  consciences  to  be  so,  and  to  bo  most  necessarj^  for  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom,  they  could  not  but  in  honour  and  justice 
avow  that  act  of  his  ;  which,  they  were  confident,  would  appear 
to  all  the  world  to  be  so  far  from  being  an  affront  to  the  king, 
that  it  would  be  found  to  have  been  an  act  of  great  loyalty  to 
his  majesty  and  to  his  kingdom. 

313  "  The  next  charge  upon  them  was,  that,  instead  of  giving  his 
majesty  satisfaction,  they  published  a  declaration  coneeniing  that 
business,  as  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  as  if  their  interoourse 
with  his  majesty,  and  for  his  satisfaction,  were  now  to  no  more 
purpose ;  which  course  was  alleged  to  be  very  unagreeable  to  the 
modesty  and  duty  of  former  times,  and  not  warrantable  by  any 
precedents  but  what  themselves  had  made.  They  said,  if  the 
penner  of  that  message  had  expected  a  while,  or  had  not  ex- 
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pected  that  two  bouses  of  parliameiit  (especially  burdened^  as 
they  were  at  that  time,  with  bo  many  pressing  and  urgent 
affairs)  should  have  moved  aa  fast  as  himself,  he  would  not  have 
said  J  that  declaration  was  instead  of  an  answer  to  his  majesty ; 
which  they  did  despatch  with  all  the  speed  and  diligence  they 
cotild^  and  had  sent  it  to  his  majesty  by  a  committee  of  both 
houses ;  whereby  it  appeared,  that  they  did  it  not  upon  that 
groimd,  that  they  thought  it  was  no  more  to  any  purpose  to 
endeavour  to  give  his  majesty  satisfaction* 
MO  *'  And  as  for  the  duty  and  modesty  of  fonner  times,  from 
which  they  were  said  to  have  varied,  and  to  want  the  warrant 
of  any  precedents  therein,  but  what  themselves  had  made :  if 
they  had  made  any  precedents  this  parliament,  they  had  made 
them  for  posterity,  upon  the  same  or  better  grounds  of  reason 
and  law  than  those  were  upon  which  their  predeoeasors  first 
made  for  them :  and  as  some  precedents  ought  not  to  be  rules 
for  them  to  follow,  so  none  could  be  limits  to  bound  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  which  might  and  must  vary^  according  to  the  different 
condition  of  times.  And  for  that  particular,  of  setting  ibrth 
declarations  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  peo|de  who  had  chosen 
and  intrusted  them  with  all  that  was  dearest  to  them ;  if  there 
were  no  example  for  it,  it  was  because  there  were  never  any 
such  monsters  before,  that  ever  attt^mpted  to  disaffeet  the  people 
from  a  parliament,  or  could  ever  harbour  a  thought  that  it 
might  bo  effected.  Were  there  ever  such  practices  U^  poison 
the  people  with  an  ill  apprehension  of  the  parliament!  Were 
there  ever  such  imputations  and  scandals  laid  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  houses  I  Were  there  ever  so  many  and  so 
great  breaches  of  the  privilege  of  parliament  I  Were  there  ever 
so  many  and  so  desperate  designs  of  force  and  violence  against 
the  parliament  and  the  members  thereof!  If  they  had  done 
more  than  ever  their  ancestors  had  done,  they  said,  they  had 
suffered  more  than  ever  they  had  suffered  ;  and  yet,  in  point  of 
modesty  and  duty,  they  would  not  yield  to  the  best  of  former 
times  ;  and  they  would  put  that  in  issue,  whether  the  highest 
and  most  unwarrantable  pi^cedents  of  any  of  his  majesty's  pre- 
decessors did  not  fall  short  and  much  below  what  had  been  done 
to  them  this  parliament  'i  And,  on  the  other  side,  whether,  if 
they  should  make  the  highest  precedents  of  other  parliaments 
their  patterns,  there  would  be  cau&e  to  complain  of  want  of 
VOL.  lb  I. 
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modesty  and  duty  in  them ;  when  they  had  not  so  much  tlb  sirf* 
fered  stich  things  to  enter  into  their  thoughts,  which  all  the 
world  knew  they  had  put  in  aot  I 

321  "  Another  charge  which  was  laid  very  high  upon  them,  and 
which  [were]  indeed  a  ver)*  great  crime  if  they  were  found  guilty 
thereof,  was,  that,  by  avowing  that  act  of  sir  John  Hotham,  they 
did  in  consequence  confound  and  destroy  the  title  and  interest 
of  all  hia  majesty*e  good  subjects  to  their  lands  rind  goods  ;  and 
that  upon  this  ground,  that  his  majesty  liad  the  same  title  to  his 
town  of  Hull,  which  any  of  his  subjects  had  to  their  houses  or 
lands,  and  the  game  to  his  magazine  and  munition  there,  that 
any  man  had  to  his  money,  plate,  or  jewels :  and,  therefore,  that 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  disposed  of,  without  or  againjat  his 
consent,  no  more  than  the  house,  land,  money,  plate,  or  jewels, 
of  any  subject  ought  to  be,  \^ithout  or  against  hia  will* 

2  33  '*  Here,  they  said,  that  was  laid  down  for  a  principle,  which 
would  indeed  pull  up  the  ver^^^  foundation  of  the  liberty,  pro- 
perty, and  interest  of  everj"  subject  in  particular,  and  of  all  the 
subjects  in  general,  if  they  should  admit  it  for  a  truth,  that  his 
majesty  had  the  same  right  and  title  to  his  towns  and  to  hm 
magazines,  (bought  with  the  public  monies,  as  they  conceived 
that  at  HuU  to  have  been,)  that  everj*  particular  man  hath  to 
his  house,  lands,  and  goods*  For  his  majesty's  towns  w^ere  no 
more  his  own,  than  his  king<loni  was  his  own  ;  and  his  kingdom 
was  no  more  his  own,  than  his  people  are  his  own  ;  and  if  the 
king  had  a  property  in  all  his  towns,  what  would  become  of  the 
subjects''  property  in  their  houses  therein  I  and  if  he  had  a 
property  in  his  kingdom,  what  would  become  of  the  subjects* 
property  in  their  lands  throughout  the  kingdom!  or  of  their 
liberties,  if  his  majesty  had  the  same  right  in  their  persons 
that  eveiy^  subject  hath  in  his  lands  and  goods  I  and  what  would 
become  of  all  the  subjects'  interests  in  the  towns  and  forts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  the  kingdom  itself,  if  his  majesty  might 
sell,  or  give  them  away,  or  dispose  of  them  at  hie  pleasure,  as  a 
particular  man  might  do  with  his  lands  and  with  his  goods  t 
This  erroneous  maxim  being  infused  into  princes,  that  their 
kingdoms  are  their  own,  and  that  they  may  do  with  them  w  hat 
they  will,  as  if  their  kingdoms  were  for  them,  and  not  they 
for  their  kingdoms,  was,  they  said,  the  root  of  all  the  eubjecta^ 
misery,  and  of  the  invading  of  their  just  rights  and  Uberties ; 
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whereas,  indeed,  they  are  only  mtioisted  with  their  kingdoms, 
and  witli  their  towns,  and  with  their  people,  and  with  the  public 
trGaHure  of  the  comrnou wealth,  and  whatsoever  is  bought  there- 
with ;  axid,  by  the  known  hiw  of  this  kingdom,  the  very  jewok 
of  the  crown  are  not  the  king^§  proper  goods,  but  are  only 
intrusted  to  him  for  the  use  and  ornament  thereof:  m  the 
towns,  fort«,  treasure,  magazines,  offices,  and  the  peo|)Ie  of  the 
Jtingdom,  and  the  whole  kingdom  itself  is  intrusted  unto  him 
for  the  good  and  safety  and  best  advantage  tliereof :  and  ae 
this  trust  is  for  tlso  use  of  the  kingdom,  so  ought  it  to  be 
managed  by  the  advice  of  the  houi^es  of  parliament,  whom  the 
kingdom  hath  trusted  for  that  purpose ;  it  being  their  duty 
to  see  it  discharged  according  to  the  condition  and  true  intent 
thereof;  and  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  by  all  possible  moans,  to 
prevent  the  contrar}^ ;  which  if  it  had  been  their  chief  care  and 
only  aim  in  the  disposing  of  the  town  and  magazine  of  Hull  in 
such  manner  as  they  had  done,  they  hoped  it  would  appear 
elearly  to  all  the  world,  that  they  had  discliarged  their  own 
trust,  and  not  invaded  that  of  his  majesty's,  much  bss  his  pro- 
perty ;  which  in  that  case  they  could  not  do* 

333  **  But  admitting  his  majesty  had  indeed  liad  a  property  in 
the  town  and  magazine  of  Hull ;  who  doubted  but  tlmt  a  jKir- 
liament  may  dispose  of  any  thing,  wherein  hiB  majesty  or  any 
subject  hath  a  right,  in  such  a  way,  as  that  the  kingdom  may 
not  be  exposed  to  hamrd  or  danger  thereby?  which  was  their 
case,  in  the  disposing  of  the  town  and  magazine  of  Hull.  Anil 
whereas  his  majesty  did  allow  this  and  a  greater  power  to  a 
parliament,  but  in  tliat  sense  only  as  he  himself  wae  a  part 
thereof;  they  aj*pealed  to  every  mnn'*s  conscience,  that  had 
observed  their  proceedings,  whether  they  disjoined  his  majesty 
from  his  parhament  who  had  in  all  humble  ways  sought  his 
concurrence  with  them,  as  in  that  particular  about  Hull,  and 
for  the  removal  of  the  magazine  there,  so  also  in  all  other 
things;  or  whether  those  evil  councils  alM>ut  him  had  not 
separated  Mm  from  his  parliament ;  not  only  in  distance  of 
^place,  but  also  in  the  discharge  of  the  joint  trust  with  them, 
for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  in  that  and  some  other 
particulars. 

314  ''  They  had  given  no  occasion  to  his  majesty,  they  said,  to 
declare  with  so  much  earnestness  his  rosohition,  that  he  would 
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not  suffer  either  or  both  houses  by  their  votes,  without  or 
against  his  consent,  to  enjoin  any  thing  that  was  forbidden  by 
the  law,  or  to  forbid  any  thing  that  was  enjoined  by  the  law ; 
for  their  votes  had  done  no  such  thing :  and  as  they  should 
be  very  tender  of  the  law,  (which  they  did  acknowledge  to  be 
the  safeguard  and  custody  of  all  public  and  private  interests,) 
BO  they  would  never  allow  a  few  private  persons  about  the  king, 
nor  his  majesty  himself  in  hie  own  person,  and  out  of  his  courts^ 
to  be  judge  of  the  law,  and  that  contrary  to  the  judgment  of 
the  highest  court  of  judicature.  In  like  manner,  that  his  ma* 
jesty  had  not  refused  to  consent  to  any  thing  that  might  be 
for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  they  could  not 
admit  it  in  any  other  sen&o,  but  as  his  majesty  taketb  the 
measure  of  what  will  be  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his 
kingdom,  fram  some  few  ill  affected  persons  about  him,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  and  judgment  of  his  great  council  of  par- 
liament. And  because  the  advice  of  both  houses  of  parliament 
had,  through  the  suggestions  of  evil  counsellors,  been  so  much 
unden^alued  of  late,  and  so  absolutely  rejected  and  refused, 
they  said,  they  held  it  fit  to  declare  unto  the  kingdom,  whofie 
honour  and  interest  was  so  much  concerned  in  it,  what  was 
the  pri\Tlege  of  the  great  council  of  parliament  herein  ;  and 
what  was  the  obligation  that  lay  upon  the  kings  of  this  realm 
to  pass  such  bills  as  are  offered  to  them  by  both  houses  of 
parliament  in  the  name  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole  kmgdom, 
whereunto  they  stand  engaged,  both  in  conscience  and  in  jus- 
tice, to  give  their  royal  assent ;  in  conscience,  in  regard  of  the 
oath  that  is  or  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  kings  of  this  realm 
at  their  coronation,  as  well  to  confirm  by  their  royal  assent 
jauch  good  laws  a^  the  people  shall  choose,  and  to  remedy  by 
law  such  inconveniences  as  the  kingdom  may  suffer;  as  to 
keep  and  protect  the  laws  already  in  being;  as  may  appear 
both  by  the  form  of  the  oath  upon  record,  and  in  books  of 
good  authority,  and  by  the  statute  of  the  z^  of  Edward  IlL 
entitled,  The  Statute  ofPromsorg  0/ Benches  /  the  form  of  which 
oath,  and  the  clause  of  the  statute  that  coneemeth  it,  are  sm 
foUoweth  : 
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Forma  jithamenti  ioliti,  et  coasueti  pr^stari  per  ttEam  Augum 
in  eorum  coROHATroNE, 

SbrvaMi  tedmrn  Dm^  deroqvs^  ^  popuh^  p€mm  e^  inUgro^  et 
eoncordiam  m  Dm^  secundum  virm  turn  f 

Respondebit,  Serm6o, 

Fades  ^^eri  in  omnihug  judidis  tuts  isqumn,  et  reofam  jmtitiam, 
et  dhfcretwmm  in  miBetlmrdia  et  mritate,  secundum  mrmtuoBf 
Beipondebit,  Faci^m. 

Cmeedis  justm  lepei,  et  eofismtudines  ms$  tmendas ;  etpramittu 
per  ts  ms  e^§  prat^&ndas^  d  ad  hmorem  Dei  corroborundas^  guas 
mdffm  degerit^  mcundum  vires  turn  ? 

Respondebit,  Concede  et  promittc. 

A^^mem^m'qm  pr^^dtctk  interroffoti&nibm  qum  jmta  Jmtint^ 
prwnimeiati$que  omnihus^  confirm^  rm  se  omnia  sertatiirum^  m- 
erammto  auper  aUare  prtBstUa^  coram  cmictis. 

A  CLAUSE  in  the  preamble  of  a  BTATtTTE  made  the  25  Edw,  IIL 
entitled,  The  Btatute  of  Prommn  of  Bm^ficm. 

236      Wh^rmipon  the  said  cammom  hate  prated  our  mid  lord  the 
king^  that  sitk  the  right  of  th  crofmi.  of  Euffland^  and  the  law  of 

hike  mid  realm  w  mch^  ifmt  upon  the  mischiefs  and  d^tmoffes,  which 
happm  to  this  reaim^  he  onghf^  and  is  hoimd  hf  his  oaih^  with 
As  accord  of  his  people  in  his  parHament^  thereof  to  make  reined f 
imd  iaw^  and  in  rmno-oing  tlw  tuisekiefs  and  damages  which  thereof 
ensfie^  that  it  ma^  please  him  thereupon  to  ordain  rmnedg. 
327  Our  lord  the  Aing  seeing  the  mischiefs  and  damctges  before  mm- 
Uonedf  and  hamng  regard  to  the  statute  made  in  the  time  of  his 
iaid  grandfather,  and  to  the  causes  emtained  in  the  same^  which 
§Mui0  holdeth  alwags  his  force^  and  was  Twver  defeated^  repealed^ 
nar  annuUed  in  any  pointy  and  bg  so  much  he  is  bounden  hg  his 
oath  to  cmise  the  sanie  to  he  kept  as  the  law  of  his  reaJm^  though 
ihai^  bg  sufferance  and  negligence^  if  Imth  been  sithe^^e  attempted 
lo  the  contrary:  also  hamng  regard  to  the  grievous  compkiinis 
made   to  him  by  h%$  people^  in  divers   his  parliament  holden 
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keretofore^  miUinp  to  ordain  remedy  for  ih^  greoi  damage  and 
nmcMefi  which  ham  h^ppmed  and  duily  do  ha^ipm  to  the  church 
of  England  by  t!w  mid  cause  : 

22B  "  Here,  they  said,  the  lords  and  commons  claim  it  directly 
as  the  right  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  that  the  king  is  bound  by  his  oath,  with  the  acoord 
of  his  people  in  parliament,  to  make  remedy  and  law,  upon 
the  mischiefs  and  damages  which  happen  to  this  realm ;  and 
the  king  doth  not  deny  it,  although  he  take  occasion  from  a 
statute  formerly  made  by  hie  grandfather*  which  was  laid  as 
part  of  the  grounds  of  thie  petition,  to  fix  his  answer  upon 
another  branch  of  hie  oath,  and  pretermits  that  which  is  claimed 
by  the  lords  and  coraraone ;  which  he  would  not  have  done,  if  it 
might  have  been  excepted  against. 

359  *'  In  justice,  they  said,  they  are  obliged  thereunto,  in  respect 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  ;  which  is  as  well  to  preserve  the 
kingdom  by  the  making  new  laws,  where  there  shall  be  nee<l, 
as  by  observing  of  laws  already  made  ;  a  kingdom  being,  many 
times,  as  much  exposed  to  ruin  for  the  want  of  a  new  law,  bm 
by  the  violation  of  those  that  are  in  being  :  and  this  is  so  clear 
a  right,  that,  no  doubt,  his  majesty  would  acknowledge  it  to  be 
as  due  to  his  people,  as  his  protection.  But  how  far  forth  he 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  judgment  of  his  parliament  therein, 
that  is  the  f^uestion.  And  certainly,  besides  the  words  in  the 
king's  oath,  referring  unto  such  laws  as  the  people  shall  choose, 
as  in  such  things  which  concern  the  public  weal  and  good  of 
the  kingdom,  they  are  the  most  proper  judges,  who  are  sent 
from  the  whole  kingdom  for  that  verj'  purpose;  so  they  did 
not  find,  that  since  laws  have  passed  by  way  of  bills,  (which 
are  read  thrice  in  both  houses,  and  committed  ;  and  every  part 
and  circumstance  of  them  fully  weighed,  and  debated  upon  the 
commitment,  and  afterwards  passed  in  both  houses,)  that  over 
the  kings  of  this  realm  did  deny  them,  otherwise  than  is  ex- 
pressed in  that  usual  answer,  Le  roy  s'amsera ;  which  signifies 
rather  a  suspension,  than  a  refusal  of  the  royal  assent.  And 
in  those  other  laws,  which  are  framed  by  way  of  petitions  of 
right,  the  houses  of  parliament  have  taken  themselves  to  be 
eo  far  judges  of  the  right  elainied  by  them,  that  when  th© 
king's  answer  hath  not,  in  every  point,  beeo  fully  according 
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U>  thoir  desire^  they  have  still  inBiuted  upon  ^eir  claiin,  and 
never  lasted  satisfied,  till  such  time  as  they  had  an  answer 
aooording  to  their  demand ;  as  ha<i  been  done  in  the  late 
Petition  of  Right,  and  in  former  times  upon  the  like  occasion. 
And  if  the  parliament  ho  judge  between  the  king  and  his  people 
in  the  question  of  right*  (as  by  the  manner  in  the  claim  in 
petitions  of  right,  and  by  judgments  in  parliament,  in  eases 
of  illegal  iniposltions  and  taxes,  and  the  like,  it  appears  to  be,) 
why  should  they  not  be  so  also  in  the  question  of  the  common 
goml  and  necemty  of  the  kingdom  ;  wherein  the  kingdom  hath 
a»  clear  a  right  also  to  have  the  benefit  and  remedy  of  law,  as  in 
any  thing  whatsoever  ?  And  yet  they  did  not  deny,  but  that  in 
private  bills,  and  also  in  public  aet^  of  grace,  as  pardons,  and 
the  like  grants  of  favour,  his  majesty  might  have  a  greater  lati- 
tude of  granting  or  denying,  as  be  should  think  fit, 

330  '"  All  this  considered,  they  said,  they  could  not  but  wondef 
that  the  contriver  of  that  message  should  conceive  the  people 
of  this  land  to  be  so  void  of  common  sense,  as  to  enter  into  so 
deep  a  mistrust  of  those,  whom  they  have,  and  his  majesty 
ought  to  repose  so  great  a  trust  in,  as  to  despair  of  any  secu- 
rity in  their  private  estates,  by  descents,  purchases,  assurances, 
or  conveyances  ;  unless  his  majesty  should,  by  his  vote,  prevent 
the  prejudice  they  might  receive  therein  by  the  votes  of  both 
houses  of  parliament;  as  if  they,  who  are  especially  chosen 
and  intrusted  for  that  purpose,  an^l  who  themselves  must  needs 
have  so  great  a  share  in  all  grievances  of  the  subject,  had 
wholly  caflt  off  all  care  of  the  subject's  good,  and  his  majesty 
ha<l  solely  taken  it  up  ;  and  [as]  if  it  could  be  imagined  that 
they  should  by  their  votes  overthrow  the  rights  of  descents,  pur* 
chases,  or  of  any  conveyance  or  assurance,  in  whose  judgment 
the  whole  kingdom  hath  placed  all  their  particidar  interests, 
if  any  of  them  should  be  ealleil  in  question  in  any  of  those 
iases;  and  that  (as  not  knowing  where  to  place  them  with 
greater  security)  without  any  app^  from  them  to  any  other 
person  or  court  whatsoever. 

331  "  Kut  indeed  they  wore  very  much  to  seek,  how  the  ease  of 
Hull  could  concern  descents  and  purchases,  or  conveyances  and 
assurances  ;  unless  it  were  in  procuring  more  security  to  men  in 
their  private  interests,  by  the  preservation  of  the  whole  from 
eonfusion  and  destruction  ;  and  much  less  did  thev  understand 
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how  the  sovereign  power  was  resiested  and  despieed  therein* 
Certainly  no  command  from  liis  majesty,  and  his  high  court  of 
parliament,  (where  the  eovereign  power  ri^ides^)  was  diJKibcyed 
by  sir  John  Hotham;  nor  yet  wa.s  his  majesty's  authority  de- 
rived out  of  any  other  court,  nor  by  any  legal  commiasioiis  or  by 
any  other  way,  wherein  the  law  had  appointed  his  majesty^s 
commands  to  be  derivc*d  to  his  subjects  ;  and  of  what  validity 
his  verbal  comniandi  are,  withont  any  such  stamp  of  his  au* 
thority  upon  theni^  and  against  the  order  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  whether  the  not  submitting  thereunto  be  a 
resisting  and  despising  of  the  sovereign  authority,  they  would 
leave  to  all  men  to  judge,  that  do  at  all  understand  the  go- 
vernment of  this  kingdom. 

331  **-  They  acknowledged  thot  his  majesty  had  made  many  ex- 
pressions of  his  zeal  and  intentions  against  the  desperate  designs 
of  the  papists ;  but  yet  it  was  also  as  true,  that  the  counsels 
which  had  prevailed  of  late  with  him  had  been  little  suitable 
to  those  expressions  and  intentirms.  For  what  did  more  ad- 
vance the  open  and  bloody  design  of  the  papists  in  Ireland, 
{whereon  the  secret  plots  of  the  papists  here  did  in  all  likelihood 
depend,)  than  his  majesty'^e  absenting  himself,  in  that  manner 
that  he  did,  from  his  parliament ;  and  setting  forth  such  sharp 
invectives  agiiinst  them,  notwithstanding  all  the  humble  petitions, 
and  other  means,  w  hie h  his  parliament  had  addressed  unto  him, 
for  his  return,  and  for  his  satisfaction  concerning  their  proceed- 
ingM?  And  what  was  more  hkoly  to  give  a  rise  to  the  designs 
of  the  papists,  (whereof  there  were  so  many  in  the  norths  near 
to  the  town  of  Hull,)  and  of  other  malignant  and  ill  affected 
persons,  (which  were  ready  to  join  with  them,)  or  to  the  at- 
tempts of  foreigners  from  abroad^  than  the  continuing  of  that 
great  magazine  at  HuUt  at  this  time,  and  conti-arj*  to  the  desire 
and  advice  of  both  houses  of  parliament?  So  that  they  had  too 
much  cause  to  believe,  that  the  papists  had  still  some  way  and 
moans,  whereby  they  had  influence  upon  his  majesty's  counsels 
for  their  own  advantage. 

333  '*  For  the  malignant  party,  they  said,  his  majesty  needed  not 
a  defiiiition  of  the  law,  nor  yet  a  more  full  chanicter  of  them 
from  both  houses  of  parliament,  for  to  find  them  out,  if  he  would 
please  only  to  apply  [the]  character  that  himst-lf  had  made  of 
them,  to  those  unto  whom  it  doth  properly  and  truly  belong. 
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Who  ar«  eo  much  disaffected  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
as  they  that  endeavour  to  disaffect  his  majesty  from  the  houses 
of  parliament,  and  pereuade  hira  to  be  at  such  a  distance  from 
them,  both  in  place  and  affection  f  Who  are  more  disaffected  to 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  than  such  as  lead  his  majeety 
away  from  hearkening  to  his  parliament;  wliich,  by  the  con- 
Btitution  of  the  kingdom,  is  his  greatest  and  best  council ;  and 
persuade  him  to  follow  the  malieiuus  counsels  of  some  private 
men,  in  opposing  and  contradicting  the  wholesome  advices  and 

•just  proceedhiga  of  that  his  most  faithful  council  and  highest 
eourt!  Who  are  they,  that  not  only  neglect  and  despise,  but 
labour  to  undermine  the  law,  under  colour  of  maintaining  it,  but 
they  that  endeavour  to  destroy  the  fountain  and  conservatory  of 
the  law,  which  is  the  parliament  I  And  who  are  they  that  set 
up  rules  for  themselves  to  walk  by,  [other]  than  such  as  are 
according  to  law,  but  they  that  will  make  other  judges  of  the 
law  than  the  law  hath  appointed  ;  and  so  dispense  with  their 
obedience  to  that  which  the  law  caUeth  authority,  and  to  their 
determinations  and  resolutions,  to  whom  the  judgment  doth  a}i- 
pertain  by  law  t  For  when  private  persons  shall  make  the  law 
to  be  their  rule  according  to  their  own  understandings,  contrary 

^to  the  judgment  of  those  that  are  the  competent  judges  thereof, 

^they  set  up  unto  themselves  other  rules  than  the  law  doth 
acknowledge.  Who  those  persons  were,  none  knew  better  than 
his  majesty  himself :  and  if  he  would  please  to  take  aU  possible 
caution  of  theui,  as  destructive  to  the  commonwealth  and  him- 
self, and  would  remove  them  from  about  him^  it  would  be  the 
most  effectual  means  to  compose  all  the  distractionSj  and  to  euro 
the  distempers  of  the  kingdom. 
^34  ^*  For  the  lord  Digby's  letter,  they  said,  they  did  not  make 
mention  of  it  as  a  ground  to  hinder  his  majesty  [from  visiting] 
his  own  fort;  but  they  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  any  in- 
different man,  th^t  should  read  that  letter,  and  compare  it  with 

iihe  posture  that  his  majesty  then  did  and  still  doth  stand  in 
towards  the  parliament,  and  with  the  circumstances  of  that  late 
action  of  his  majesty  in  going  to  Hull,  whether  the  advisers  of 
that  journey  intended  only  a  visit  of  that  fort  and  magazine ! 

^'  As  to  the  ways  and  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  the 
message  of  the  twentieth  of  January  last,  so  often  pressed,  but 
still  in  vain,  as  was  alleged :  their  answer  waa,  that  although  so 
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often  as  that  message  of  the  twentieth  of  January  had  been 
presaed^  so  often  ha<i  their  privileges  been  clearly  infringed,  that 
a  way  and  method  of  proci>eding  should  be  prescribed  to  thera^ 
OS  well  for  the  Jiettling  of  his  nxajeaty^s  revenue,  as  for  the  pre- 
senting of  their  own  desires,  (a  thing  which  in  former  parlia- 
ments had  always  been  excepted  against  as  a  breach  of  privilege,) 
yet,  in  respect  to  the  matter  contained  in  that  message,  and  out 
of  their  earnest  desire  to  beget  a  good  understanding  between 
his  majesty  and  theni^  the}^  swallowed  down  all  matters  of 
circumstance ;  and  had  ere  that  time  presented  the  chief  of 
their  desires  to  his  majesty,  had  they  not  been  interrupted  with 
continual  deniala,  even  of  those  things  that  were  necessaiy  for 
their  present  security  and  subsistence ;  and  had  not  those  de- 
nials been  followed  with  perpetual  invectives  against  them  and 
their  proceedingei  and  had  not  those  invectives  been  heaped 
upon  them  so  thick  one  after  another,  {who  were  in  a  manner 
already  taken  up  wholly  with  the  pressing  affairs  of  this  king- 
dom, and  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland^)  that  as  they  had  little 
encouragement  from  thence  to  hope  for  any  good  answers  to 
their  desires,  so  they  had  not  so  much  time  left  them  to  perfect 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  offer  them  to  his  majesty. 
336  u  xhey  confessed  it  a  resolution  most  worthy  of  a  prince  and 
of  his  majesty,  to  shut  his  ears  against  any  that  would  inoUne 
him  to  a  civil  war ;  and  to  abhor  the  very  apprehension  of  it. 
Hut  they  could  not  believe  that  mind  to  have  been  in  them  that 
came  with  his  majesty  to  the  house  of  conmions ;  or  in  them 
that  accompanied  his  nmjesty  to  Hampton-court,  and  appeared 
in  a  warlike  manner  at  Kingston  upon  Thames  ;  or  in  divem  of 
them  who  followed  his  majesty  then  lately  to  Hull ;  or  in  them 
who  after  drew  their  swords  in  York,  demanding.  Who  \muld  h 
for  tke  kin/i  ?  nor  in  them  that  a<ivised  his  majesty  to  declare  sir 
John  Hotham  a  traitor,  before  the  message  was  sent  concerning 
that  business  to  the  parliament,  or  to  make  pn^positions  to  tho 
gentlemen  of  the  county  of  York  to  assist  his  majesty  to  procee^l 
against  him  in  a  way  of  force,  before  he  had,  or  possibly  could 
receive  an  answer  from  the  parliament,  to  whom  he  had  sent  to 
demand  justice  of  them  against  sir  John  Hotham  for  that  fact : 
and  if  those  malignant  spirit*!  [shouklj  ever  force  them  to  defend 
their  religion,  the  kingdom,  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  the 
rights  and  bberties  of  the  subjects,  with  their  swords ;  the  blood 
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and  destruction  that  should  ensue  thereupon  must  be  wholly 
oiat  upon  their  account;  God  and  their  own  oonsdenced  told 
them,  that  they  were  clear ;  and  they  doubted  not,  but  God  and 
the  whole  world  would  clear  them  therein. 
357  "  For  captain  Leg,  they  had  not  eaid  that  he  was  aecusedj  or 
that  there  wa^  any  charge  against  him,  for  the  bringing  up  of 
the  anny ;  but  that  he  was  employed  in  that  business.  And  for 
that  concerning  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  mentioned  by  his  majesty, 

.  which  was  said  to  have  been  a^ked  long  since,  and  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  be  answered :  they  conceived  it  was  a  question  of 
more   difficulty,  and  harder  to  be  aneweredf   why,  when  his 

|fliajesty  held  it  necessary,  upon  the  same  grounds  that  first 
[iQved  firom  the  houses  of  parliamont,  that  a  governor  should 

llie  placed  in  that  towTi,  sir  John  Hotham,  a  gentleman  of  known 
fortune  and  intogrity,  and  a  person  of  w^hom  both  houses  of  par- 
liament had  expressed  their  confidence,  should  be  refused  by  his 
majesty;  and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  (who,  by  the  way,  was  so  far 
immed  in  the  business  of  bringing  up  the  array,  that  although 
there  was  not  ground  enough  for  a  judicial  proceeding,  yet  there 
was  ground  of  sus[)ieion  ;  at  le^st  his  reputation  was  not  left  so 
unblemished  thereby,  as  that  he  should  be  thought  the  fittest 
man  in  England  for  that  employment  of  Hull)  should  be  sent 
down  in  a  private  w^ay  from  his  majesty  to  take  upon  him  that 
government  I  And  why  he  should  disguise  himself  under  another 
name,  when  he  came  thither,  as  he  did !  But  whosoever  should 
consider,  together  with  tliose  circumstances,  tliat  of  the  time 
when  sir  John  Hotham  was  appointed  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment to  take  upon  him  that  employment,  whieh  was  presently 
after  his  majesty^s  coming  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  upon 
the  retiring  himself  to  Hampton-court,  and  the  lord  Digby's 
assembling  of  cavaliers  at  Kingston  upon  Thames,  would  find 
reason  enough  why  that  town  of  Hull  should  be  Committed 
rather  to  sir  John  Hotham,  by  the  authority  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  than  to  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  sent  from  bis 
majesty  in  that  manner  that  he  was.  And  for  the  power  that 
sir  Jolm  Hotham  had  from  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  the 
better  it  was  known  and  understood,  they  were  confident  the 
more  it  would  be  approved  and  justified :  and  as  they  did  not 
conecive  that  his  majesty's  refusal  to  have  that  magazine  re- 
moved oould  give  any  advantage  against  him  to  have  it  t^ken 
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from  him,  and  m  no  such  thing  was  done,  so  they  {K>uld  not 
concoive  for  what  other  roason  any  should  counsel  bis  majesty 
not  to  suffer  it  to  be  removed  upon  the  desire  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  except  it  were,  that  they  had  an  intention  to  make 
use  of  it  against  them* 

338     "  They  said,  they  did  not  except  against  those  that  presented 
a  petition  to  his  majesty  at  York  for  the  continuance  of  the  I 
magazine  at  Hull,  in  respect  of  their  condition,  or  in  respect  of] 
their  number ;    because  they  were  mean  persons,  or  because  1 
they  were  few;  but  because  they  being  but  a  few,  and  theral 
being  so  many  more  in  the  county  of  as  good  quality  m  thenu 
selves,  (who  hati,  by  their  petition  to  his  majesty,  disavowed 
that  act  of  theirs,)  that  they  should  take  upon  them  the  style 
of  all  the  gentry  and  inhabitants  of  that  county,  and  under 
that  title  should  presume  to  interpose  their  advice  contrary'  to 
the  votes  of  both  houses  of  parliament :  and  if  it  could  be  made 
to  appear,  that  any  of  those  petitions  that  are  said  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  to  ha%e  been 

■  of  a  strange  nature,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  that,  they  were 
confident  that  they  were  never  received  with  their  cousent  and 
approbation. 
2^tj  '*  Whether  there  was  an  intention  to  deprive  sir  John  Ho- 
tliam  of  his  life,  if  his  majes^  had  been  admitted  into  Hull ; 
and  whether  the  information  were  such,  as  that  he  had  ground 
to  believe  it,  they  would  not  bring  into  question  ;  for  that  was 
not,  nor  ought  to  have  bean,  the  ground  for  doing  what  he 
did  :  neither  was  the  numbt^r  of  his  majesty's  attendaota,  for 
being  more  or  fewer,  much  conmderable  in  this  case ;  for  al- 
though it  were  true,  that  if  bis  majesty  had  entered  with 
twenty  hor§e  only,  he  might  happily  have  found  means  for  to 
have  forced  the  entrance  of  the  rest  of  his  train ;  who,  being 
onoe  in  the  town,  would  not  have  been  long  mthout  aarma; 
yet  that  was  not  the  ground  upon  which  sir  John  Hotham 
mis  to  proceed  ;  but  upon  the  admittance  of  the  king  into  the 
town  at  all.  so  as  to  deliver  up  the  town  and  magazine  onto 
him,  and  to  wlionifioe\^r  he  should  give  the  command  tbereof, 
without  the  knowledge  and  oonaent  of  both  housee  of  pariia- 
inent^  by  mhxxm  he  was  intmsted  to  tlie  oontniry:  and  his 
Sii^esly  ba\ing  declared  thait  to  be  his  intention  oono^miiig 
IhA  town,  in  a  meiB«ig^  that  he  sent  ta  the  pariiaanenl  not 
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long  before  he  went  to  Hull ;  saying,  that  he  did  not  doubt, 
but  that  town  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  whensoever  he 
pleased,  as  supposing  it  to  be  kept  against  him ;  and  in  like 
manner  concerning  his  magazine,  in  his  message  of  the  twenty^ 
fourth  of  April,  wherein  it  is  expressed,  that  his  majesty  went 
thither  with  a  purpose  to  take  into  his  hands  the  magazine, 
and  to  dispose  of  it  in  such  manner  as  he  should  think  fit; 
upon  those  terms,  sir  John  Hotham  could  not  have  admitted 
his  majesty,  and  have  made  good  his  trust  to  the  parliament, 
though  his  majesty  would  have  entered  alone,  n^ithout  any  at- 
tendants at  all  of  his  own,  or  of  the  prince  or  duke,  his  sons ; 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  be  less  than  they  were  in  their  num- 
ber, but  could  heartily  wish  that  they  were  generally  better  in 
their  conditions. 
2^  ^^  In  the  close  of  that  message,  his  majesty  stated  the  case  of 
Hull ;  and  thereupon  inferred,  that  the  act  of  sir  John  Hotham 
was  levying  war  against  the  king;  and,  consequently,  that  it 
was  no  less  than  high  treason  by  the  letter  of  the  statute  of 
the  25  Edw.  HI.  ch.  2,  unless  the  sense  of  that  statute  were  very 
far  differing  from  the  letter  thereof. 

^^  In  the  stating  of  that  case,  they  said,  divers  particulars  might 
be  observed,  wherein  it  was  not  rightly  stated :  as^ 

1.  ^^  That  his  majesty^s  going  to  Hull  was  only  an  endeavour 
to  visit  a  town  and  fort  of  his :  whereas  it  was  indeed  to  possess 
himself  of  the  town  and  magazine  there,  and  to  dispose  of  them 
as  he  himself  should  think  good,  without  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  orders  of  both  houses  of  parliament ;  as  did  clearly 
appear  by  his  majesty'^s  own  declaration  of  his  intentions  therein, 
by  his  messages  to  both  houses,  immediately  before  and  after 
that  journey.  Not  could  they  believe,  that  any  man,  who  should 
consider  the  circumstances  of  that  journey  to  Hull,  could  think, 
that  his  majesty  would  have  gone  thither  at  that  time,  and  in 
that  posture  that  he  was  pleased  to  put  himself  in  towards  the 
parliament,  if  he  had  intended  only  a  visit  of  the  town  and 
magazine. 

2.  ^^  It  was  said  to  be  his  majesty^s  own  town  and  his  own 
magazine,  which  being  understood  in  that  sense  as  was  before 
expressed,  as  if  his  majesty  had  a  private  interest  of  propriety 
therein,  they  could  not  admit  it  to  be  so. 

3.  ^^  Which  was  the  main  point  of  all,  sir  John  Hotham 
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wa©  said  to  have  shut  the  gates  against  his  majesty*  and  to 
have  made  resistance  with  armod  men,  in  defiance  of  his  mar 
jesty ;  whereas  it  was  indeed  in  obedience  to  his  majesty  and 
his  authority,  and  for  his  service,  and  the  service  of  the  king- 
dom ;  for  which  use  only  aU  that  interest  is  that  the  king  hath 
in  the  town ;  and  it  is  no  fni-tber  his  to  dispose  of,  than  he 
useth  it  for  that  end  ;  and  sir  John  Hotham  being  commanded  { 
to  keep  the  town  and  magazine  for  his  majesty  and  the  king- 
dom, and  not  to  deliver  them  up  but  by  his  majesty^s  authority 
signified  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  all  that  was  to  be 
understood  by  those  expressions^  of  his  denying  and  opposing 
his  majesty's  entrance,  and  telhng  him  in  pbiu  terms  that 
he  should  not  come  in,  was  only  this,  that  he  humbly  desired 
his  majesty  to  forbear  his  entrance  till  he  might  acquaint 
the  parliament ;  and  that  his  authority  might  come  signified 
to  him  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  according  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  him.  And  certainly,  if  the  letter  of  the  statute  of 
the  35  Edw.  II L  ch,  2,  be  thought  to  import  this  ;  that  no  war 
can  be  levied  against  the  king  but  w^iat  is  directed  and  intended 
against  his  person,  or  that  every  levying  of  forces,  for  the 
defence  of  the  king^s  authority  and  of  his  kingdom,  against 
the  personal  commands  of  the  king  opposed  thereunto,  though 
accompanied  with  his  presence,  is  levying  war  against  the  king, 
it  is  very  far  from  the  sense  of  that  statute ;  and  so  much  the 
statute  itself  speaks,  (besides  the  authority  of  book  cases  ;  pre^ 
cedents  of  divers  traitors  condemned  upon  that  interpretation 
thereof)  For  if  the  clause  of  levying  of  war  had  been  meant 
only  against  the  king's  person,  w^hat  need  had  there  been  thereof 
after  the  other  branch  of  treason,  in  the  same  statute,  of  com- 
passing the  king's  death,  which  would  necessarily  liave  implied 
this  1  And  because  the  former  clause  doth  imply  this,  it  seems 
not  at  all  to  be  intended  in  this  latter  branch ;  but  only  the 
levying  of  war  against  the  king,  that  is,  against  his  laws  and 
authority :  and  the  levying  of  war  against  his  laws  and  autho- 
rity, though  not  tigainst  his  person,  is  levying  war  against  the 
king ;  but  the  levying  of  force  against  his  personal  commands, 
though  accompanied  with  his  presence,  and  not  against  his  laws 
and  authority,  but  in  the  maintenance  thereof,  is  no  levying  of 
war  against  the  king,  but  for  him, 
343     **  Here  was  then,  they  said,  their  caae  :  In  a  time  of  so  many 
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Buooeeitve  plDts  and  dedgng  of  force  ag&ioet  the  parliament 
and  the  kingdom  ;  in  a  time  of  probable  invasion  from  abroad, 
and  that  to  begin  at  Hull,  and  to  take  the  opportunity  of  seiz- 
ing upon  so  great  a  magazine  there  ;  in  a  tune  of  so  great 
distance  and  alienation  of  his  majesty's  affections  from  his  par- 
liament, (and  in  them  fi^m  his  kingdom,  wliich  they  represent,) 
by  the  wicked  suggestions  of  a  few  nmlignant  persons,  by  whose 
mischievous  couneels  he  was  wholly  led  away  from  his  par- 
liament, and  their  faithful  advices  and  count^els  :  in  such  a 
time,  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament  command  sir  John 
Hotham  to  di*aw  in  some  of  the  trained  bands  of  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  Hidl,  for  the  securing  that  town  and 
magazine  for  the  service  of  his  majesty  and  of  the  kingdom : 
of  the  safety  whereof  there  is  a  higher  trust  reposed  in  them 
than  any  where  else;  and  they  are  the  proper  judges  of  the 
danger  thereof* 
^43  ^"^  This  town  and  magazine  being  intnisted  to  sir  John  Ho- 
tham,  with  express  order  not  to  deliver  them  up,  but  by  the 
king's  authority,  signified  by  both  houses  of  parliament ;  hia 
majesty,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  direction  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  without  the  authority  of  any  court,  or  of  any 
legal  way,  wherein  the  law  appoints  the  king  to  sp^tk  and 
command,  accompanied  with  the  same  evil  council  about  hiiu 
that  he  had  before,  by  a  verbal  oommand,  requires  sir  John 
Hotham  to  admit  him  into  the  town,  that  he  might  dispose 
of  it,  and  of  the  magazine  there,  accortiing  to  his  own,  or  rather 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  those  evil  counsellors,  who  are  still 
in  so  much  credit  about  him  ;  in  like  manner  as  the  lord  Digby 
had  continual  recourse  unto  and  countenance  from  the  queen^s 
majesty  in  Holland ;  by  which  means  he  had  opportunity  still 
to  connnunieate  his  traitorous  conceptions  and  suggestions  to 
both  their  mjijesties;  such  as  those  were  concerning  liis  mar 
jesty^fl  retiring  to  a  place  of  strength,  and  declaring  himself, 
and  hi©  own  advancing  his  majesty's  service  in  such  a  way 
beyond  the  seas,  and  after  that,  resorting  to  his  majesty  in 
iueh  a  place  of  strength ;  and  divers  other  things  of  that  na- 
ture, contained  in  his  letter  to  the  queen's  majesty,  and  to  sir 
Lewis  Dives ;  a  person  that  had  not  the  least  part  in  this  late 
businesa  of  Hull,  and  w^as  presently  despatched  away  into  Hoi* 
land,  soon  after  his  majesty's  return  from  Hull ;  for  what  pur- 
pose, they  left  the  worlil  to  judge. 
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344     "  Upon  the  refusal  of  sir  John  Hothatn  to  admit  his  majesty 
into  Hull,  presently,  without  any  due  proceed  of  law,  before  hi« 
majesty  had  sent  up  the  narration  of  hia  fact  to  the  parliament, 
he  was  proclaimed  traitor ;  and  yet  it  was  said,  that  theroin  wa« 
no  violation  of  the  subject's  right,  nor  any  breach  of  the  law, 
nor  of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  though  sir  John  Hotham  be 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  that  his  majesty  must 
have  better  reason  than  bare  votes  to  believe  the  contrary ; 
althougii  the  votes  of  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament, 
being  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  are  the  reason  of  the 
king  and  of  the  kingdom :  yet  th^m  votes,  they  said,  did  not 
want  clear  and  apparent  reason  for  them  ;  for  if  the  solemn  pro- 
claiming a  man  a  traitor  signify  any  thing,  it  puts  a  man,  and  aU 
those  that  any  way  aid,  assist,  or  adhere  unto  him,  into  the  same 
condition  of  traitors ;  and  draws  upon  him  all  the  consequences 
of  treason :  and  if  that  might  be  done  by  law,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  the  subject  hath  a  [yery]  poor  defence  of  the  law, 
and  a  very  small,  if  any,  proportion  of  liberty  thereby.     And  it 
is  ajs  little  satisfaction  to  a  man  that  shall  be  exposed  to  such 
penalties  by  that  declaration  of  hini  to  be  a  traitor,  to  say,  he 
shall  have  a  legal  trial  afterwards,  as  it  is  to  condemn  a  man 
first,  and  try  him  afterwards.    And  if  there  could  be  a  necessity 
for  any  such  proclaiming  a  man  a  traitor,  without  due  process  of 
law,  yet  there  was  none  in  this  case ;  for  his  majesty  might  have  ' 
as  well  expected  the  judgment  of  parliament,  (which  was  the 
right  way,)  as  he  had  leisure  to  send  to  them  to  demand  justice 
against  sir  John  Hotham.     And  the  breach  of  privilege  of  par- 
hament  was  as  clear  in  this  case  as  the  subversion  of  the  sub- 
jects common  right :  for  though  the  privileges  of  pai'Iiament  do 
not  extend  to  those  cases  mentioned  in  the  dechLration  of  trea- 
son, felony,  and  breach  of  peace,  so  as  to  exempt  the  members  of 
parliament  from  punishment,  nor  from  all  manner  of  process  and 
trial,  as  it  doth  in  other  cases  ;  yet  it  doth  privilege  them  in  the 
way  and  method  of  their  trial  and  punishment ;  and  that  the 
poifiament  should  have  the  cause  first  brought  before  them,  that 
they  may  judge  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  grounds  of  the  accusation, 
and  how  far  forth  the  manner  of  their  trial  may  concern  or  not 
concern  the  privilege  of  parliament.     Otherwise  it  would  be  in 
the  power,  not  only  of  his  majesty,  but  of  every  private  man, 
under  pretensions  of  treasons,  or  those  other  crimes,  to  take  any 
man  from  his  senice  in  parliament ;  and  so  as  many  one  after 
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another  as  he  pleaseth ;  and,  conseqaently,  to  make  a  parlia- 
ment what  he  will  when  he  will ;  which  would  be  a  breach  of  so 
essential  a  privilege  of  parliament,  as  that  the  very  being  thereof 
depends  upon  it.  And  therefore  they  no  ways  doubted  but  every 
one,  that  had  taken  the  protestation,  would,  according  to  his 
solemn  vow  and  oath,  defend  it  with  his  life  and  fortune.  Neither 
did  the  sitting  of  a  parliament  suspend  all,  or  any  law,  in  main- 
taining that  law  which  upholds  the  privilege  of  parliament; 
which  upholds  the  parliament ;  which  upholds  the  kingdom. 
And  they  were  so  far  from  believing  that  his  majesty  was  the 
only  person  against  whom  treason  could  not  be  conunitted,  that, 
in  some  sense,  they  acknowledged  he  was  the  only  person 
against  whom  it  -could  be  conmiitted;  that  is,  as  he  is  king: 
and  that  treason  which  is  against  the  kingdom  is  more  against 
the  king,  than  that  which  is  against  his  person ;  because  he  is 
king  :  for  that  very  treason  is  not  treason,  as  it  is  against  him 
as  a  man,  but  as  a  man  that  is  a  king,  and  as  he  hath  relation 
to  the  kingdom,  and  stands  as  a  person  intrusted  with  the  king- 
dom, and  discharging  that  trust. 
345  ^^  Now,  they  said,  the  case  was  truly  stated,  and  all  the  world 
might  judge  where  the  fault  was ;  although  they  must  avow, 
that  there  could  be  no  competent  judge  of  this  or  any  the  like 
case,  but  a  parliament.  And  they  were  as  confident,  that  his 
majesty  should  never  have  cause  to  resort  to  any  other  court, 
or  course,  for  the  vindication  of  his  just  privileges,  and  for  the 
recovery  and  maintenance  of  his  known  and  undoubted  rights, 
if  there  should  be  any  invasion  or  violation  thereof,  than  to  his 
high  court  of  parliament :  and  in  case  those  wicked  counsellors 
about  him  should  drive  him  into  any  other  course  from  and 
against  his  parliament,  whatever  his  majesty's  expressions  and 
intentions  were,  they  should  appeal  to  all  menu's  consciences; 
and  desire,  that  they  would  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts, 
and  think  with  themselves,  whether  such  persons,  as  had  of  late, 
and  still  did  resort  unto  his  majesty,  and  had  his  ear  and  favour 
most,  either  had  been  or  were.more  zealous  assertors  of  the  true 
protestant  profession,  (although  they  believed  they  were  more 
earnest  in  the  protestant  profession  than  in  the  protestant  reli- 
gion,) or  of  the  law  of  the  land,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  parliament^  than  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  parliament ;  who  were  insinuated  to  be  the  deserters,  if  not 
VOL.  n.  M 
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the  destroyeTB  of  them :  and  whether,  if  they  could  raaater  thia 
parliament  by  force,  they  would  not  hold  up  the  eame  power  to 
deprive  ue  of  all  parliaments  ;  which  are  the  ground  and  pillar 
of  the  subjeet^s  liberty,  and  that  which  only  maketh  England  a 
free  monarchy* 
34<5  **  For  the  order  of  aBsistance  to  the  committee  of  both  houiea, 
UB  they  had  no  directions  or  [instruct ions],  but  what  had  the 
law  for  their  limits,  and  the  safety  of  the  land  for  their  undet,  so 
they  doubted  not  but  aU  persons  mentioned  in  that  order,  and 
all  his  majesty's  good  subjects^  would  yield  obedience  io  hi§ 
majeety^s  authority,  signified  therein  by  both  houses  of  parliar 
nient.  And  that  all  men  might  the  better  know  their  duty  in 
matters  of  that  nature,  and  upon  how  sure  a  ground  they  go 
that  follow  the  judgment  of  parliament  for  their  guide,  they 
wished  them  judiciously  to  consider  the  true  meaning  and  ground 
of  that  statute  made  in  the  eleventh  year  of  king  Hen.  VII,  ch,  r. 
which  was  printed  at  large  in  the  end  of  hie  majesty'^s  message 
of  the  fourth  of  May :  that  statute  provides,  that  nom  who  shall 
affejid  upon  the  khi^^  afid  do  htm  true  ser^iee^  should  hs  atfaint^^ 
or  forfmt  any  tkin^.  What  was  the  scope  of  that  statute  I  To 
provide  that  men  should  not  suffer  as  traitors,  for  serving  the 
king  in  his  wars  according  to  the  duty  of  their  allegiance  J  If 
this  had  been  all,  it  had  been  a  very  needless  and  ridiculous 
fitatute.  Was  it  then  intended,  (as  they  seemed  to  take  the 
meaning  of  it  to  be  that  caused  it  to  be  printed  after  his  urn- 
jesty^s  message,)  that  they  should  be  free  from  aC  crime  and 
penalty  that  should  follow  the  king,  and  serve  hira  in  war  in 
any  ease  whatsoever ;  whether  it  were  for  or  against  the  king- 
dom, and  the  laws  thereof?  That  could  not  be;  for  that  could 
not  »t^nd  witli  the  duty  of  their  allegiance ;  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  statute,  was  expressed  to  be  to  i^rm  the  king  for  the 
time  bmnff  in  his  tmrB^/or  the  d^/mee  of  him  and  the  land;  and 
therefore  if  it  be  against  the  land,  (as  it  cannot  be  understood 
to  be  othermse  if  it  be  against  the  parliament,  the  representa- 
tive body  of  the  kingdom,)  it  is  a  declining  from  the  duty  of 
allegiance ;  which  this  statute  supposeth  may  be  done,  though 
men  should  follow  the  king's  person  in  the  war  :  otherwise  there 
had  been  no  need  of  such  a  proviso  in  the  end  of  the  statute, 
thai  mm^  $kniM  take  benefit  tlwrehy  thai  $hmM  declim  from  tA&ir 
<4BU^ance,     That  therefore  which  is  the  principal  verb  in  this 
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statute  is,  the  [serving]  of  the  king  for  the  time  being ;  which 
oould  not  be  meant  of  a  Perkin  Warbeok,  or  any  that  should  call 
himself  king ;  but  such  a  one,  as,  whatever  his  title  might  prove, 
either  in  himself  or  in  his  ancestors,  should  be  received  and 
acknowledged  for  such  by  the  kingdom ;  the  consent  whereof 
cannot  be  discerned  but  by  parliament ;  the  act  whereof  is  the 
act  of  the  whole  kingdom,  by  the  personal  suffrage  of  the  peers 
and  the  delegate  consent  of  all  the  commons  of  England. 

347  "  And  Henry  VII.,  a  wise  king,  [considering]  that  what  was  the 
case  of  Rich.  Ill,  his  predecessor,  might  by  chance  of  battle  be 
his  own ;  and  that  he  might  at  once,  by  such  a  statute  as  this, 
satisfy  such  as  had  served  his  predecessor  in  his  wars,  and  also 
secure  those  which  should  serve  him,  who  might  otherwise  fear 
to  serve  him  in  the  wars ;  lest  by  chance  of  battle  that  might 
happen  to  him  also  (if  a  duke  of  York  had  set  up  a  title  against 
him)  which  had  happened  to  his  predecessor,  he  procured  this 
statute  to  be  made,  that  no  man  should  he  accounted  a  traitor 
for  sermng  the  Kng  m  his  wars  for  the  time  heing^  that  is,  which 
was  for.  the  present  allowed  and  received  by  the  parliament  in 
behalf  of  the  kingdom:  and,  as  it  is  truly  suggested  in  the 
preamble  of  the  statute,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  reason  or  con- 
science that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  seeing  men  should  be  put 
upon  an  impossibility  of  knowing  their  duty,  if  the  judgment  of 
the  highest  court  should  not  be  a  rule  and  guide  to  them :  and 
if  the  judgment  thereof  should  not  be  followed,  where  the  ques- 
tion is,  who  is  iinffj  much  more,  what  is  the  best  service  of  the 
king  and  kingdom :  and  therefore  those  who  should  guide  them- 
selves by  the  judgment  of  parliament,  ought,  whatever  happen, 
to  be  secure  and  free  from  all  account  and  penalties,  upon  the 
grounds  and  equity  of  this  very  statute. 

248  "  They  said,  they  would  conclude,  that  although  those  wicked 
counsellors  about  his  majesty  had  presumed,  under  his  majesty'^s 
name,  to  put. that  dishonour  and  affront  upon  both  houses  of 
parliiunent ;  and  to  make  them  the  countenancers  of  treason, 
enough  to  have  dissolved  all  the  bands  and  sinews  of  confidence 
between  his  majesty  and  his  parliament,  (of  whom  the  maxim 
of  the  law  is,  th(xt  a  dishonourable  thing  ought  not  to  be  imagined 
ofthem^)  yet  they  doubted  not,  but  it  should,  in  the  end,  appear 
to  all  the  world,  that  their  endeavours  had  been  most  hearty 
and  sincere,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  protestant  religion, 
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the  king's  just  prerogative,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  land, 
and  the  privHegefl  of  parlianient :  in  which  endeavours,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  they  would  stiU  persist,  though  they  fihould  perish 
in  the  work ;  which  if  it  should  be^  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that 
religion,  laws,  liberties,  and  parliaments,  would  not  be  long  lived 
after  them."^ 


349  This  declaration  wrought  more  upon  the  minds  of 
men  than  all  that  they  had  done;  for  the  business  at 
Hull  was  by  very  many  thought  to  be  done  before  pro- 
jected ;  and  the  argument  of  the  militia  to  be  entered 
upon  at  first  in  passion,  and  afterguards  pursued  with 
that  vehemence,  insensibly,  by  being  engaged  ;  and  that 
both  extravagances  had  so  much  weighed  down  the  king's 
trespasses  in  coming  to  the  house  and  accusing  the  mem- 
bers, that  a  reasonable  agreement  would  have  been  the 
sooner  consented  to  on  all  hands.  But  when  by  this 
declaration  they  saw  foundations  laid,  upon  which  not 
only  what  had  been  already  done  would  be  well  justi- 
fied, but  whatsoever  they  should  hereafter  find  conve^ 
nient  to  second  what  was  already  done ;  and  that  not 
only  the  king,  but  the  regal  power,  was  either  suppressed 
or  deposited  in  other  hands ;  the  irregularity  and  mon- 
strousness  of  which  principles  found  little  opposition  or 
resistance^  even  for  the  irregularity  and  monstrousness : 
very  many  thought  it  as  unsafe  to  be  present  at  those 
consultations,  as  to  consent  to  the  conclusions ;  and  so 
great  numbers  of  the  members  of  both  houses  absented 
themselves ;  and  many,  especially  of  the  house  of  peers, 
resorted  to  his  majesty  at  York.  So  that  in  the  debates 
of  the  highest  consequence  there  were  not  usually  pre- 
sent in  the  house  of  caramons  the  fifth  part  of  their 
just  numbers ;  and  very  often,  not  above  a  dozen  or 
thirteen  in  the  house  of  peers*  In  the  mean  time  the 
king  had  a  full  court,  and  received  all  comers  with  great 
clemency  and  grace ;    calling  always  all   the   peers  to 
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council,  and  communicating  with  them  all  such  declara- 
tions he  thought  fit  to  publish  in  answer  to  those  of  the 
parliament;  and  all  messages,  and  whatever  else  was 
necessary  to  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  his  condi- 
tion :  and,  having  now  the  great  seal  with  him,  issued 
such  proclamations  as  were  seasonable  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  First  he  published  a 
declaration  in  answer  to  that  of  the  nineteenth  of  May, 
in  which  his  majesty  said : 

250  ^  That  if  he  oould  be  weary  of  taking  any  pains  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  people,  and  to  undeceive  them  of  those  spe- 
oious,  misohievous  infusions,  which  were  daily  instilled  into 
them,  to  shake  and  corrupt  their  loyalty  and  affection  to  his 
majesty  and  his  government,  after  so  full  and  ample  declaration 
of  himself  and  intentions,  and  so  fair  and  satisfactory  answers 
to  all  such  matters  as  had  been  objected  to  him,  by  a  major 
part  present  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  ho  might  well  give 
over  that  labour  of  his  pen,  and  sit  still,  till  it  diould  please 
Ood  to  enlighten  the  affections  and  understandings  of  his  good 
subjects  on  his  behalf,  (which  he  doubted  not  but  that  in  his 
good  time  he  would  do,)  that  they  might  see  his  sufferings 
were  their  sufferings :  but  since,  instead  of  applying  themselves 
to  the  method  proposed  by  his  majesty,  of  making  such  solid 
particular  propositions  as  might  establish  a  good  understanding 
between  them,  or  of  following  the  advice  of  his  council  of  Scot- 
land, (with  whom  they  communicated  their  affairs,)  in  forbear- 
ing all  means  that  mi^t  make  the  breach  wider  and  the  wound 
deeper,  they  had  chosen  to  pursue  his  majesty  with  new  re- 
proaches, or  rather  to  continue  and  improve  the  old,  by  adding, 
and  varying  little  circumstances  and  language  in  matters  for- 
meriy  urged  by  them,  and  fully 'answered  by  his  majesty,  he 
had  prevailed  with  himself,  upon  very  mature  and  particular 
consideration  of  it,  to  answer  the  late  printed  book,  entitied 
a  Dedaration  or  Bemanstrance  of  the  Lords  and  CommanSy  which 
was  ordered,  the  nineteenth  of  May  last,  to  be  printed  and 
published;  hoping  then,  that  they  would  put  his  majesty  to 
no  more  of  that  trouble,  but  that  that  should  have  been  the 
last  of  such  a  nature  they  would  have  communicated  to  his 
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people;  and  that  they  would  not,  as  they  had  done  since, 
have  thought  fit  to  aaeault  him  with  a  newer  declaration, 
indeed  of  a  very  new  nature  and  learning ;  which  should  have 
another  answer :  and  he  doubted  not,  but  that  his  good  sub* 
jects  would  in  Bhort  time  be  so  well  instructed  in  the  differences 
and  mistakings  between  them,  that  the}^  would  plainly  discern, 
without  resigning  their  reason  and  understanding  to  his  pre- 
rogative, or  the  iniallibility  of  a  now  major  part  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  (infected  by  a  few  malignant  spirit^)  where  the 
fault  was* 
351  '*  Hia  majeflty  said,  though  he  should  with  all  hnnuHty  and 
alacrity  be  always  forward  to  acknowledge  the  infinite  mercy 
and  providence  of  Almighty  God,  vouchsafed  so  many  several 
ways  to  himself  and  thia  nation  ;  yet,  since  Qod  himself  doth 
not  allow  that  we  should  fanoy  and  ci-eate  dangers  to  ourselves, 
that  we  might  manifest  and  publish  his  mercy  in  our  deliver- 
ance ;  he  must  profess,  that  he  did  not  know  those  deliverances, 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  that  declaration,  trom  so  many 
wicked  plots  and  designs,  since  the  beginning  of  this  parliament, 
which,  if  they  had  taken  effect,  would  have  brought  ruin  and 
destruction  upon  this  kingdom.  His  majesty  well  knew  the 
great  labour  and  skill  which  had  been  used  to  amuse  and  af- 
fright his  good  subjects  witli  fears  and  apprehensions  of  plots 
and  conspiracies;  the  severed  pamphlets  published,  and  letters 
scattered  up  and  down,  fnll  of  such  ridiculous,  eonteniptible 
animadversions  to  that  purpose,  aa  (though  they  found,  for 
what  end  God  knows,  veiy  unusual  countenance)  no  sober  man 
would  be  moved  with  them*  But,  he  must  confess,  he  had  never 
been  able  to  inform  himself  of  any  such  permcious,  formed 
design  against  the  peaoe  of  the  kingdom,  since  the  beginning 
of  this  parliament,  as  was  mentioned  in  that  declaration,  or 
which  might  be  any  warrant  to  those  great  fears  both  houses 
of  parliament  seemed  to  be  transpoi^ted  with  ;  but  he  had  great 
re4iaon  to  believe,  that  more  mischief  and  danger  had  been  raised 
and  begotten,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  kingdom^  than  cured 
or  prevented,  by  those  fears  and  jealousies*  And  therefore, 
however  the  rumour  and  discourse  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
might  have  been  necessary  to  the  designs  of  particular  men, 
they  should  do  well  not  to  pay  any  false  devotions  to  Almighty 
God,  who  discerns  whether  our  dangers  are  real  or  pretended. 
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2S^  '^^  For.  the  bringing  up  of  the  army  to  London,  as  his  majesty 
had  heretofore,  by  no  other  direction  than  the  testimony  of  a 
good  oonscienoe,  called  God  to  witness,  that  he  never  had  or 
knew  of  any  such  resolution ;  so  he  said,  upon  the  view  of  the 
depositions  now  published  with  that  declaration,  it  was  not  evi- 
dent to  his  majesty,  that  there  was  ever  such  a  design ;  unless 
every  loose  discourse  or  argument  be  evidence  enough  of  a 
design ;  and  it  was  apparent,  that  what  had  been  said  of  it  was 
onear  three  months  before  the  discovery  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment ;  so  that  if  there  were  any  danger  threatened  that  way,  it 
vanished  without  any  resistance  or  prevention  by  the  wisdom, 
power,  or  authority  of  them. 

^53  ^  It  seemed  the  intention  of  that  declaration,  whatsoever 
other  end  it  had,  was  to  answer  a  declaratioa  they  had  received 
from  his  majesty,  in  answer  to  that  which  was  presented  to  his 
majesty  at  Newmarket,  the  ninth  of  March  last ;  and  likewise 
to  his  answer  to  the  petition  of  both  houses,  presented  to  him 
at  York,  the  twenty-sixth  of  March :  but,  before  it  fell  upon 
any  particular  of  his  majesty's  declaration  or  answer,  it  com- 
plained that  the  heads  of  the  malignant  party  had,  with  much 
art  and  industry,  advised  him  to  suffer  divers  unjust  scandals 
and  imputations  upon  the  parliament  to  be  published  in  his 
name,  whereby  they  might  make  it  odious  to  the  people,  and,  by 
their  help,  destroy  it :  but  not  instancing  in  any  one  scandal  or 
imputation  so  published  by  his  majesty,  he  was,  he  said,  still  to 
seek  for  the  heads  qf  that  malignant  party.  But  his  good 
subjects  would  easily  understand,  that  if  he  were  guilty  of  that 
aspersion,  he  must  not  only  be  active  in  raising  the  scandal^  but 
passive  in  the  mischief  begotten  by  that  scandal,  his  majesty 
being  an  essential  part  of  the  parliament ;  and  he  hoped  the 
just  defence  of  himself  and  his  authority,  and  the  necessary 
vindication  of  his  innocence  and  justice,  from  the  imputations 
laid  on  him  by  a  major  part  then  present  of  either  or  both 
houses,  should  no  more  be  called  a  scandal  upon  the  parliament, 
than  the  opinion  of  such  a  part  be  reputed  an  act  of  parUament: 
and  he  hoped  his  good  subjects  would  not  be  long  misled  by  that 
common  expression  in  all  the  declarations,  wherein  they  usurp 
ihe  word  parliament,  and  apply  it  to  countenance  any  resolution 
or  vote  some  •few  had  a  inind  to  make,  by  calling  it  the  resolu- 
ition  of  parliament ;  which  could  never  be  without  his  majesty'^ 
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eonsent ;  neither  could  the  vote  of  either  or  both  houses  make 
a  greater  alteration  in  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  (so  solemnly 
made  by  the  advice  of  their  predecessors,  with  the  conciirreooe 
of  his  majesty  and  his  ancestors,)  either  by  commanding  or 
inhibiting  any  thing,  (besides  the  known  rule  of  the  law,)  than 
his  single  direction  or  mandate  could  do,  to  which  he  did  not 
ascribe  that  anthoritj. 

?S4  "  But  that  declaration  informed  the  people,  that  the  malignant 
party  had  drawn  his  majesty  into  the  northern  parts,  far  from 
his  parliament*  It  might,  his  majesty  said,  more  truly  and 
properly  have  said,  that  it  had  driven,  than  drai?^Ti  him  thither ; 
for,  he  confessed,  his  journey  thither  (for  whidi  he  had  no  other 
reason  to  be  sorry  than  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  it)  vmm 
only  forced  upon  him  by  the  true  malignant  party ;  which  con- 
trived and  countenanced  those  barbarous  tumults,  and  other 
seditious  circumstances,  of  which  he  had  so  often  complained, 
and  hereafter  should  say  more;  and  which  indeed  threatened 
so  much  danger  to  his  person,  and  laid  so  much  scandal  upon 
the  privilege  and  dignity  of  parliament,  that  he  wondered  it 
could  be  mentioned  without  blushes  or  indignation  :  but  of  that 
anon:  but  why  the  malignant  party  should  be  charged  with 
causing  a  press  to  be  transported  to  York,  his  majesty  said, 
he  could  not  imagine ;  neither  had  any  papers  or  writings  issued 
from  thence,  to  his  knowledge,  but  what  had  been  extorted  from 
him  by  such  provocations  as  had  not  been  before  offered  to  a 
king.  And,  no  doubt,  it  would  appear  a  most  trivial  and  fond 
exception,  when  aU  presses  were  o^en  to  vent  whatsoever  tbey 
thought  fit^^to  say  to  the  people,  (a  thing  unwarranted  by  former 
custom,)  that  his  majesty  should  not  make  use  of  aU  lawful 
means  to  publish  his  just  and  necessaiy  answers  thereunto*  As 
for  the  authority  of  the  great  seal,  (though  he  did  not  know 
that  it  had  been  n^essary  to  things  of  that  nature,)  the  same 
should  be  more  frequently  used  hereafter,  ae  occasion  should 
require ;  to  which  he  made  no  doubt,  but  the  greater  and  better 
part  of  his  privy  council  would  concur;  and  whose  advice  he 
was  resolved  to  follow,  as  far  as  it  should  be  agreeable  to  the 
good  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 

355  *'  Before  that  declaration  vouchsafed  to  insist  on  any  parti- 
culars, it  was  pl^jed  to  censure  both  his  majesty's  declaration 
and  answer  to  be  filled  with  harsh  censures,  and  causeless 
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charges  upon  [the  parliament,]  (still  misapplying  the  word  par- 
liunrait  to  the  vote  of  both  houses,)  eonoeming  which  they 
resolve  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  kingdom,  since  they  found 
it  yeiy  diffiook  to  satisfy  his  majesty.  If,  as  in  the  usage  of  the 
word  pariiament  they  had  left  his  majesty  out  of  their  thoughts, 
BO  by  the  word  kingdom  they  intended  to  exclude  all  his  people 
who  were  not  within  their  walls,  (for  that  was  grown  another 
phrase  of  the  time,  the  Tote  of  the  major  part  of  both  houses, 
and  sometimes  of  one,  was  now  called  the  resolution  of  the 
whole  kingdom,)  his  majesty  believed  it  might  not  be  hard  to 
give  sati8fiBM)ti<Hi  to  themsdves;  otherwise  he  was  confident, 
(and,  he  said,  his  confidence  proceeded  from  the  uprightness  of 
his  own  conscience,)  they  would  never  be  able  so  to  sever  the 
affections  of  his  majesty  and  his  kingdom,  that  what  could  not 
be  satisfaction  to  the  one  should  be  to  the  other :  neither  would 
the  style  of  humble  and  faithful,  and  telling  his  majesty  that 
they  win  make  his  majesty  a  great  and  glorious  king,  in  their 
petitions  and  remonstrances,  so  deceive  his  good  subjects,  that 
they  would  pass  over  the  reproaches,  threats,  and  menaces  they 
were  stuffed  with ;  which  surely  could  not  be  more  gently  repre- 
hended by  his  majesty,  than  by  saying,  their  expressions  were 
different  fit)m  the  usual  language  to  princes;  which  that  de- 
claration told  him  he  had  no  occasion  to  say :  but  he  believed, 
whosoever  looked  over  that  declaration  presented  to  him  at 
Newmarket,  to  which  his  was  an  answer,  would  find  the  language 
throughout  it  to  be  so  unusual,  that,  before  this  parliament, 
it  could  never  be  paralleled ;  whilst,  under  pretence  of  justifying 
their  fears,  they  gave  so  much  countenance  to  the  discourse  of 
the  rebels  of  Ireland,  as  if  they  had  a  mind  his  good  subjects 
should  give  credit  to  it:  otherwise,  being  warranted  by  the  same 
evidence,  which  they  have  since  published,  [they  would  have  as 
well  declared,]  that  those  rebels  publicly  threaten  the  rooting 
out  the  name  of  the  English,  and  that  they  will  have  a  king  of 
their  own,  and  no  longer  be  governed  by  his  majesty,  as  that 
they  say,  that  they  do  nothing  but  by  his  majesty^s  authority ; 
and  that  they  call  themselves  the  queen^s  army.  And  therefore 
he  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  absence  of  justice  and 
integrity  in  that  declaration;  besides  the  unfitness  of  other 
expressions. 
2ffi     "  Neither  did  his  majesty  mistake  the  substance  or  logic  of 
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their  message  to  him  at  Theobalds  oonoeming  the  militia  ;  which 
waa  no  other,  and  was  stated  to  be  no  other,  even  by  that  de- 
olaration  that  reproved  him,  than  a  plain  threat,  that  if  hiie  ma- 
jesty refused  to  join  with  them,  they  would  make  a  law  without 
his  majesty :  nor  had  the  practice  since  that  time  been  other ; 
which  would  never  be  justified  to  the  most  ordinarj^  {if  not 
partial)  understandingB,  by  the  mere  averring  it  to  be  according 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  without  giving  any 
directions,  that  the  moat  cunning  and  learned  men  in  the  laws 
might  be  able  to  find  those  foundations.  And  he  would  appeal 
unto  all  the  world,  whether  they  might  not,  with  as  much  justice, 
and  by  as  much  law,  have  seized  upon  the  estate  of  every  mem* 
ber  of  both  houses,  who  dissented  from  that  pretended  ordinance^ 
(which  much  the  major  part  of  the  house  of  peers  did,  two  or 
three  several  times,)  as  they  had  invaded  tliat  power  of  his  over 
the  militia,  because  he,  upon  reasons  they  had  not  so  much  a^ 
pretended  to  answer,  refused  to  consent  to  that  proposition. 
^57  "  And  if  no  better  effects  than  loss  of  time  and  hinderance 
of  the  public  affairs  had  been  found  by  hia  answers  and  replies, 
all  good  men  might  judge  by  whose  default  and  whose  want  of 
duty  such  effects  had  been  ;  for  as  his  end,  indeed  his  only  end, 
in  those  answers  and  replies,  had  been  the  settlement  and  com- 
posure  of  public  affairs  ;  so  he  was  asflured,  and  most  men  did 
believe,  that  if  that  due  regard  and  reverence  had  been  given  to 
his  words,  and  that  consent  and  obedience  to  his  oounsels,  which 
he  expected,  there  had  been,  before  that  time,  a  eheerftd  cabn 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  every  man  enjoying  hia 
own,  mih  all  possible  peace  and  security  that  can  be  imagined  ; 
which  surely  those  men  did  not  desire,  who  (after  all  those  acts 
of  justice  and  favour  passed  by  him  this  parliament ;  all  those 
sufferings  and  affronts  endured  and  undergone  by  him)  thought 
fit  still  to  reproach  him  with  ship-money,  coat  and  conduct- 
money, and  other  things  so  abundantly  declared,  as  that  deckr 
ration  itsetf  confessed,  in  the  general  remonstrance  of  the  atate 
of  the  kingdom  published  in  November  last ;  which  his  majesty 
wondered  to  find  now  avowed  to  be  the  romonatrancc  of  both 
houses ;  and  which,  he  was  sure,  was  presented  to  him  only  by 
the  house  of  commons ;  and  did  never,  and,  he  was  confident,  in 
that  time  could  never  have  passed  the  house  of  peers ;  the  ooii- 
eurrence  and  authority  of  which  was  not  then  thought  neoessarj. 
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Should  his  majesty  believe  those  reproaches  to  be  the  voice  of 
the  kingdom  of  En^and,  that  all  his  loving  subjects  eased,  re- 
freshed, strengthened,  and  abundantly  satisfied  with  his  acts  of 
grace  and  favour  towards  them,  were  willing  to  be  involved  in 
those  unthankful  expressions  ?  He  would  appeal  to  the  thanks 
and  acknowledgments  published  in  the  petitions  of  most  of  the 
counties  of  England ;  to  the  testimony  and  thanks  he  had  re* 
ceived  from  both  houses  of  parliament ;  how  seasonable,  how 
agreeable  that  usage  was  to  his  majesty''s  merit,  or  their  former 
expressions. 

358  ^^  His  majesty  said,  he  had  not  at  all  swerved  or  departed 
from  his  resolutions  or  words  in  the  beginning  of  this  parlia- 
ment ;  he  had  said,  he  was  resolved  to  put  himself  freely  and 
clearly  upon  the  love  and  affection  of  his  English  subjects ;  and 
he  said  so  still,  as  far  as  concerns  England.  And  he  called 
Almighty  Grod  to  witness,  all  his  complaints  and  jealousies, 
which  had  never  been  causeless,  nor  of  his  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, (but  of  some  few  schismatical,  factious,  and  ambitious 
spirits;  and  upon  grounds,  as  he  feared,  a  short  time  would 
justify  to  the  world,)  his  denial  of  the  militia,  his  absenting 
himself  from  London,  had  been  the  effects  of  an  upright  and 
faithful  affection  to  his  English  subjects ;  that  he  might  be  able, 
through  all  the  inconveniences  he  might  be  compelled  to  wrestle 
with,  at  last  to  preserve  and  restore  their  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties  unto  them. 

359  ^^  Since  the  proceeding  against  the  lord  Kimbolton  and  the 
five  members  was  still  looked  upon,  and  so  often  pressed,  as  so 
great  an  advantage  against  his  majesty,  that  no  retractation 
made  by  him,  nor  no  action  since  that  time  conunitted  against 
him  and  the  law  of  the  land,  under  the  pretence  of  vindication 
of  privilege,  could  satisfy  the  contrivers  of  that  declaration,  but 
that  they  would  have  his  good  subjects  believe  the  accusation  of 
those  [six]  members  must  be  a  plot  for  the  breaking  the  neck  of 
the  parliament,  (a  strange  arrogance,  if  any  of  those  members 
had  the  penning  of  that  declaration,)  and  that  it  was  so  often 
urged  against  him,  as  if  by  that  single,  casual  mistake  of  his,  in 
form  only,  he  had  forfeited  all  duty,  credit,  and  allegiance  from 
his  people,  he  said,  he  would,  without  endeavouring  to  excuse 
that,  which  in  truth  was  an  error,  (his  going  to  the  house  of 
conoimons,)  give  his  people  a  full  and  clear  narration  of  the 
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matter  of  fact ;  assuring  himself  that  his  good  subjects  wouhl  not 
find  hts  carriage  in  that  business  such  as  had  been  reported. 

360  "  His  majesty  said,  that  when  he  resolved,  upon  inch  grounds, 
BB^  when  they  should  be  published,  would  satisfy  the  world,  tlmt 
it  was  fit  for  his  own  safety  and  hoDour,  and  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  to  proceed  agaiuBt  those  persons  ;  though  he  weU  knew 
there  was  no  degree  of  privilege  in  that  case ;  yet,  to  shew  his 
desire  of  correspondence  with  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  he 
oboie^  mther  than  to  apprehend  their  persons  by  the  ordinaty 
ininisters  of  justice,  (which  according  to  the  opinion  and  praoti06 
of  former  times  he  might  have  done,)  to  command  his  attorney 
general  to  acquaint  his  house  of  peers  with  his  intention,  and  the 
general  matters  of  his  charge,  (whicb  was  yet  more  particular 
than  a  mere  accusation,)  and  to  proceed  accordingly ;  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  a  sworn  servant,  a  sergeant  at  arms,  to  the  houjse 
of  commons,  to  acquaint  them  that  his  majesty  did  accuse  and 
intended  to  prosecute  the  five  members  of  that  house  for  high 
treason,  and  did  require  that  their  persons  might  be  secured  in 
custody.  This  he  did,  not  only  to  shew  that  he  intended  not  to 
violate  or  invade  their  privileges,  but  to  use  more  ceremony  to- 
wards them  than  he  then  conceived  in  justice  might  be  required 
of  him ;  and  expected  at  least  such  an  answer  as  might  inform 
him  if  he  were  out  of  the  way;  but  he  received  none  at  all ;  only, 
in  the  instant,  without  offering  any  thing  of  their  prinleges  to 
his  consideration,  an  order  was  made,  and  the  same  night  pub- 
lished in  print,  that  if  any  person  whatsoever  should  offer  to 
arrest  the  person  of  any  member  of  that  house,  without  first 
acquainting  that  houae  therewith,  and  receiving  further  order 
from  that  house,  that  it  should  be  la^^ful  for  such  member,  or 
any  person,  to  assist  them,  and  to  stand  upon  his  or  their  guard 
of  defence ;  and  to  make  resistance,  according  to  the  protestar 
tion  taken  to  defend  the  privileges  of  parliament ;  and  this  was 
the  first  time  that  he  heard  the  protestation  might  be  ^Tested 
to  such  a  sense,  or  that  in  any  case,  though  of  the  most  un- 
doubted and  unquestionable  privilege,  it  might  be  lawful  for 
any  person  to  resist,  and  use  violence  against  a  public  minister 
of  justice,  armed  with  lawful  authority  ;  though  his  majesty  well 
knew  that  even  such  a  minister  might  bo  punished  for  executing 
such  authority, 

t€t      **  Upon  viewing   that  order,  his  majesty  confessed  he  was 
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somewhat  amazed,  having  never  Been  or  heard  of  the  like; 
though  he  had  known  members  of  either  house  conmiitted, 
without  so  much  formality  as  he  had  used,  and  upon  crimes 
of  a  fiur  inferior  nature  to  those  he  had  suggested ;  and  having 
no  course  proposed  to  him  for  his  proceeding,  he  was  upon  the 
matter  only  told,  that  against  those  persons  he  was  not  to  pro- 
ceed at  all ;  that  they  were  above  his  reach,  or  the  reach  of  the 
law.     It  v^as  not  easy  for  him  to  resolve  what  to  do :  if  he  em- 
ployed his  ministers  of  justice  in  the  usual  way  for  their  appre- 
hension, who  without  doubt  would  not  have  refused  to  have 
executed  his  lawful  commands,  he  saw  what  opposition  and 
resistance  was  like  to  be  made;  which  very  probably  might 
have  cost  some  blood :  if  he  sat  still,  and  desisted  upon  that 
terror,  he  should,  at  the  best,  have  confessed  his  own  want  of 
power,  and  the  weakness  of  the  law.   In  that  strait,  he  put  on  a 
sudden  resolution,  to  try  whether  his  own  presence,  and  a  clear 
discovery  of  his  intentions,  which  haply  might  not  have  been  so 
well  understood,  could  remove  those  doubts,  and  prevent  those 
inconveniences,  which  seemed  to  have  been  threatened;  and 
thereupon  he  resolved  to  go  in  his  own  person  to  the  house 
of  commons ;  which  he  discovered  not,  till  the  very  minute  of 
his  going ;  when  he  sent  out,  that  his  servants,  and  such  gentle- 
men as  were  then  in  his  court,  should  attend  him  to  Westmin- 
ster ;  but  giving  them  express  conunand,  as  he  had  expressed  in 
lus  answer  to  the  ordinance,  that  no  accidents  or  provocation 
should  draw  them  to  any  such  action  as  might  imply  a  purpose 
of  force  in  his  majesty ;  and  himself,  requiring  those  of  his  train 
not  to  come  within  the  door,  went  into  the  house  of  commons ; 
the  bare  doing  of  which  he  did  not  then  conceive  would  have 
been  thought  more  a  breach  of  privilege,  than  if  he  had  gone  to 
the  house  of  peers,  and  sent  for  them  to  come  to  him :  which 
was  the  usual  custom. 
262     ««  He  used  the  best  expressions  he  could,  to  assure  them  how 
fiur  he  was  firom  any  intention  of  violating  their  privileges ;  that 
he  intended  to  proceed  legally  and  speedily  against  the  persons 
he  had  accused;  and  desired  therefore,  if  they  were  in  the 
house,  that  they  might  be  ddivered  to  him ;  or  if  absent,  that 
such  course  might  be  taken  for  their  forthcoming,  as  might 
satisfy  his  just  demands ;  and  so  he  departed,  having  no  other 
purpose  of  force,  if  they  had  been  in  the  house,  than  he  had 
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before  protested,  before  Gbd,  in  his  answer  to  the  otdinatioe. 
They  had  an  account  now  of  Ms  part  of  that  story  fully ;  his 
people  might  judge  freely  of  it.  What  followed  on  their  part, 
(though  that  declaration  said,  it  could  not  withdraw  any  part  of 
their  reverence  and  obedience  from  his  majesty  ;  it  might  be  any 
part  of  theirs  it  did  not,)  he  ehonld  have  too  much  cause  here* 
after  to  inform  the  world. 
363  "  His  majesty  said,  there  would  be  no  end  of  the  disconrse^ 
and  upbraiding  him  with  evil  counsellors,  if,  upon  his  constant 
denial  of  knowing  any,  they  would  not  vouchsafe  to  inform  him 
of  them  ;  and  after  eight  months  amusing  the  kingdom  with  the 
expectation  of  the  discovei^'  of  a  malignant  party,  and  of  evil 
counsellors,  they  would  not  at  last  name  any,  nor  describe  them. 
Let  the  actions  [and]  lives  of  men  be  exatnined,  who  had  con- 
trived, counselled,  actually  consented  to  grieve  and  burden  his 
people  ;  and  if  such  were  now  about  his  majesty,  or  any  against 
whom  any  notorious,  malicioos  crime  could  be  proved,  il*  he 
sheltered  and  protected  any  such,  let  his  injustice  be  published 
to  the  world:  but  till  that  were  done,  particularly  and  mani- 
festly, (for  he  should  never  conclude  any  man  upon  a  bare 
general  vote  of  the  major  part  of  either  or  both  houses,  till  it 
were  evident,  that  that  major  part  was  without  passion  or  affec- 
tion,) he  must  look  upon  the  charge  that  declaration  put  on  him, 
of  cherishing  and  countenancing  a  discontented  party  of  the 
kingdom  against  them«  as  a  heavier  and  imjuster  tax  upon  hia 
justice  and  honour,  than  any  he  had  or  could  lay  upon  the 
framers  of  that  declaration.  And  now,  to  countenance  those 
unhandsome  expressionsj  whereby  usually  they  had  inipUed  bis 
majcety^s  connivance  at,  or  want  of  zeaJ  against^  the  rebellion  of 
Ireland,  (so  odious  to  all  good  men,)  they  had  found  a  new  wuy 
of  exprobration :  that  the  proclamation  against  those  bloody 
traitors  came  not  out,  till  the  beginning  of  January,  tliough 
tliat  rebellion  broke  out  in  October,  and  then,  by  special  com- 
mand from  his  majesty,  but  forty  copies  were  appointe<i  to  be 
printed.  His  majesty  said,  it  was  well  known  where  he  was  at 
that  time,  when  that  rebeOion  brake  forth  ;  in  Scotland :  that 
he  immediately,  from  thence,  recommended  the  care  of  that 
business  to  both  houses  of  parliament  here,  after  he  had  pro- 
vided for  aU  fitting  supplies  from  his  kingdom  of  Scotland: 
that,  after  his  return  hither,  he  observed  all  those  forme  for 
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tUat  service,  which  he  was  advised  to  by  his  coilnoil  of  Ireland, 
or  both  houses  of  parliament  here ;  and  if  no  proclamation 
issued  out  sooner,  (of  which,  for  the  present,  he  was  not  certain; 
but  thought  that  others,  by  his  directions,  were  issued  before 
that  time,)  it  was,  because  the  lords  justices  of  the  kingdom 
desired  them  no  sooner ;  and  when  they  did,  the  number  they 
desired  was  but  twenty ;  which  they  advised  might  be  signed  by 
his  majesty ;  which  he,  for  expedition  of  the  service,  commanded 
to  be  printed ;  a  circumstance  not  required  by  them ;  thereupon 
he  signed  more  of  them  than  his  justices  desired  ;  all  which  was 
very  well  known  to  some  members  of  one  or  both  houses  of  par- 
liament ;  who  had  the  more  to  answer,  if  they  forbore  to  express 
it  at  the  passing  of  that  declaration ;  and  if  they  did  ekpress 
it,  he  had  the  greater  reason  to  complain,  that  so  envious  an 
aspersion  should  be  cast  on  his  majesty  to  his  people,  when  they 
knew  well  how  to  answer  their  own  objection. 

35^  ^^  What  that  complaint  was  against  the  parliament,  put  forth 
in  his  name,  which  was  such  an  evidence  and  countenance  to  the 
rebels,  and  spoke  the  same  language  of  the  parliament  which 
-the  rebels  did ;  he  said  he  could  not  understand.  All  his  an- 
swers and  declarations  had  been  and  were  owned  by  himself; 
and  had  been  attested  under  his  own  hand :  if  any  other  had 
been  published  in  his  name,  and  without  his  authority,  it  would 
be  easy  for  both  houses  of  parliament  to  discover  and  apprehend 
the  authors:  and  he  wished,  that  whosoever  was  trusted  with 
the  drawing  and  penning  that  declaration  had  no  more  authority 
or  cunning  to  impose  upon  or  deceive  a  major  part  of  those 
votes  by  which  it  pas^^  than  any  man  had  to  prevail  with  his 
majesty  to  publish  in  his  name  any  thing  but  the  sense  and 
resolution  of  his  own  heart ;  or  that  the  contriver  of  that  de- 
claration could  with  as  good  a  conscience  call  God  to  witness, 
that  all  his  counsels  'and  endeavours  had  been  free  from  all 
private  aims,  personal  respects  or  passions  whatsoever,  as  his 
majesty  had  done,  and  did,  that  he  never  had  or  knew  of  such 
resolutions  of  bringing  up  the  army  to  London. 

3^5  '  **  And  since  that  new  device  was  found  out,  instead  of  answer- 
ing his  reasons  or  satisfying  his  just  demands,  to  blast  his  de- 
clarations and  answers,  as  if  they  were  not  his  own ;  a  bold, 
senseless,  imputation ;  he  said  he  was  sure,  that  every  answer 
and  declaration,  published  by  his  majesty,  was  much  more  his 
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own^  thaJi  any  one  of  thoao  bold,  threatening,  and  reproachful 
petitions  and  remonstrances  were  the  acts  of  either  or  both 
houBBi,  And  if  the  penner  of  that  declaration  had  been  careful 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  would  never  have  denied^  (and 
thereupon  Iiave  found  [fault]  with  his  majesty's  just  indignation,) 
in  the  text  or  margent,  that  his  majesty  had  never  been  charged 
with  the  intention  of  any  foree^  and  that  in  their  whole  declara- 
tion there  was  no  one  word  tending  to  any  such  reproach  ;  the 
contrary  whereof  was  eo  evident^  that  his  majesty  was  in  express 
terms  charged  in  that  declaration,  that  he  had  sent  them 
gracious  messages,  when,  with  hia  privity,  bringing  up  the  army 
was  in  agitation ;  and  even  in  that  declaration  they  sought  to 
make  the  people  bdieve  some  such  thing  to  be  proved  in  the 
depositions  therewith  published ;  wherein,  his  majesty  doubted 
not,  they  would  as  much  fail,  as  they  did  in  their  censure  of  that 
petition,  shewed  formerly  to  his  majesty  by  captain  Leg,  and 
subscribed  by  him  with  C.  B.  which,  notwithstanding  his  ma^ 
jesty's  full  and  particular  narration  of  the  substance  of  that 
petition^  the  circumst<'inees  of  his  seeing  and  approving  it»  that 
declaration  was  pleased  to  eay,  was  full  of  scaJidal  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  niight  have  proved  dangerous  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
If  they  had  that  dangerous  petition  in  their  hands,  his  majesty 
said,  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  any  tenderness  towards  him 
had  kept  them  from  communicating  it ;  if  they  had  it  not»  his 
majesty  ought  to  have  been  believed :  but  that  all  good  people 
might  compute  their  other  pretended  dangers  hy  their  clear 
understanding  of  that^  the  noise  whereof  had  not  been  inferior 
to  any  of  the  rest^  his  majesty  said,  he  had  recovered  a  true 
copy  of  the  very  petition  he  had  signed  with  C,  R,  which  should 
in  fit  time  he  published,  and  which,  he  hoped,  would  open  the 
eyes  of  his  good  people, 

266  **  Concerning  his  warrant  for  Mr,  Jermyn's  passage,  his  an- 
swer was  true  and  full ;  but  for  his  black  satin  suit  and  white 
boots  he  could  give  no  account. 

267  ''  His  majesty  had  complained  in  his  declaration,  and,  aa  often 
as  he  should  have  occasion  to  mention  his  return^  and  residence 
near  London,  he  should  complain,  of  the  barbarous  and  seditious . 
tumults  at  Whitehall  and  Westminster ;  which  indeed  had  been 
so  lull  of  scandal  to  his  government  and  danger  to  his  person, 
that  he  should  never  think  of  his  return  thither,  tiE  he  had 
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jufitioe  for  what  was  past,  and  security  for  the  time  to  come : 
and  if  there  were  so  great  a  necessity  or  desire  of  his  return 
as  was  pretended,  in  all  [this]  time,  upon  so  often  pressing  his 
desires,  and  upon  causes  so  notorious,  he  should  at  least  have 
procured  some  order  for  the  future.  But  that  declaration  told 
his  majesty  he  was,  upon  the  matter,  mistaken ;  the  resort  of 
the  citizens  to  Westminster  was  as  lawful  as  the  resort  of 
great  numbers  every  day  in  the  term  to  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice ;  they  knew  no  tumults.  Strange !  was  the  disorderly 
appearance  of  so  many  thousand  people,  with  staves  and  swords, 
crying  through  the  streets,  Westminster-hall,  the  passage  between 
both  houses,  (insomuch  as  the  members  could  hardly  pass  to  and 
fro,)  No  biahcps^  dovm  with  the  bishops^  no  tumults !  What  mem- 
ber was  there  of  either  house  that  saw  not  those  numbers  and 
heard  not  those  cries  ?  And  yet  lawful  assemblies !  Were  not 
several  members  of  either  house  assaulted,  threatened,  and  evilly 
entreated  i  And  yet  no  tumults !  Why  made  the  house  of  peers 
a  declaration,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  for  the 
suppressing  of  tumults,  if  there  were  no  tumults  ?  And  if  there 
were  any,  why  was  not  such  a  declaration  consented  to  and 
published  i  When  the  attempts  were  so  visible,  and  threats  so 
loud  to  pull  down  the  abbey  at  Westminster,  had  not  his  ma^ 
jesty  just  cause  to  apprehend,  that  such  people  might  continue 
their  work  to  Whitehall!  Yet  no  tumults!  What  a  strange 
time  are  we  in,  that  a  few  impudent,  malicious  (to  give  them  no 
worse  term)  men  should  cast  such  a  mist  of  error  before  the 
eyes  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  as  that  they  either  could  not 
or  would  not  see  how  manifestly  they  injured  themselves  by 
Doaintaining  those  visible  untruths.  His  majesty  said,  he  would 
say  no  more :  by  the  help  of  Gtod  and  the  law,  he  would  have 
justice  for  those  tumults. 

'68  "  From  excepting,  how  weightily  every  man  might  judge,  to 
what  his  majesty  had  said,  that  declaration  proceeded  to  censure 
him  for  what  he  had  not  said  ;  for  the  prudent  omissions  in  his 
answer  :  his  majesty  had  forborne  to  say  any  thing  of  the  words 
spoken  at  Kensington  ;  or  the  articles  against  his  dearest  con- 
sort, and  the  accusation  of  the  six  members :  of  the  last,  his 
majesty  said,  he  had  spoken  often ;  and  he  thought,  enough  of 
the  other  two ;   but  having  never  accused  any,  (though  Gt)d 
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knew  what  truth  there  might  be  in  either,)  he  had  no  reason  to 
give  any  particular  answer. 
3i^  '*  He  said,  he  did  not  reckon  himself  bereaved  of  any  part  of 
his  prerogative ;  which  he  wiis  pleased  freely,  for  a  time,  to  part 
with  by  bin ;  yet  he  must  say,  he  expressed  a  great  trust  in  hie 
two  houses  of  parliament  when  he  divested  liimself  of  the  power 
of  dissolving  this  parliament ;  which  was  a  just,  necessary',  and 
proper  prerogative.  But  he  was  glad  to  hear  their  resolution, 
that  it  should  not  encourage  them  to  do  any  thing  which  otlier- 
mse  had  not  been  fit  to  have  been  done :  if  it  did,  it  would  be 
such  a  breach  of  trust,  Grod  would  require  an  account  for  at  their 
hands. 

370  '*  For  the  militia,  he  had  said  so  much  in  it  before,  and  the 
point  was  so  well  understood  by  all  men,  that  he  would  waste 
time  no  moi^  in  that  dispute.  He  never  had  said,  there  waa  noi 
such  thing  as  an  ordinance,  though  he  knew  that  they  had  been 
long  disused,  but  that  there  was  never  any  ordinajice,  or  oould 
be  any,  without  the  king^^s  consent ;  and  that  was  tme :  and  tlie 
unnecessar}^  precedent,  cited  in  that  declaration,  did  not  offer  to 
prove  the  conti^ry.  But  enough  of  that ;  God  and  the  law  must 
determine  that  business. 

371  "  Neither  had  that  declaration  given  his  majesty  any  satisfac- 
tion concerning  the  votes  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of  March 
[last] ;  which  he  must  declare,  and  appeal  to  all  the  world  in  the 
point,  to  be  the  greatest  violation  of  his  majesty's  privilege,  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  right  of  par- 
liament,  that  could  be  imagined*  One  of  those  votes  was,  and 
there  would  need  no  other  to  destroy  the  king  and  people,  that 
when  the  lords  and  commons  (it  is  well  the  commons  are  admitted 
to  their  part  in  judicature)  shall  declare  what  the  law  of  the  land 
is,  the  same  must  be  assented  to,  and  obeyed ;  that  is  the  sense 
in  few  words*  ^V^he^e  is  everj^  man's  property;  every  mans 
liberty !  If  the  major  part  of  both  houses  declare,  that  the  law 
is,  that  the  younger  brother  shall  inherit ;  what  is  become  of  all 
the  families  and  estates  in  the  kingdom  I  If  they  declare,  that, 
by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  such  a  rash  action,  such  an 
unadvised  word,  ought  to  be  punished  by  perpetual  imprison- 
ment,  is  not  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  durante  heneplaciio^  reme- 
diless? That  declaration  confesses,  they  pretend  not  to  a  power 
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of  making  new  laws ;  that,  without  his  majesty,  they  could  not 
do  that :  they  needed  no  such  power,  if  their  declaration  could 
suspend  this  statute  from  being  obeyed  and  executed.  If  they 
had  power  to  declare  the  lord  Digby'^s  waiting  on  his  majesty  to 
Hampton-court,  and  thence  visiting  some  officers  at  Kingston, 
with  a  coach  and  six  horses,  to  be  levying  of  war,  and  high  trea- 
son; and  sir  John  Hotham's  defying  his  majesty  to  his  face, 
keeping  his  majesty'^s  town,  fort,  and  goods  against  him,  by  force 
of  arms,  to  be  an  act  of  affection  and  loyalty ;  what  needed  a 
power  of  making  new  laws  ?  or  would  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
law  left  I 
272  "  He  desired  his  good  subjects  to  mark  the  reason  and  conse- 
quence of  those  votes ;  the  progress  they  had  already  made,  and 
how  infinite  that  progress  might  be.  First,  they  voted  the  king- 
dom was  in  imminent  danger  (it  was  now  above  three  months 
since  they  discerned  it)  from  enemies  abroad,  and  a  popish  and 
discontented  party  at  home;  that  is  matter  of  fact;  the  law 
follows  :  this  vote  had  given  them  authority  by  law,  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom,  to  order  and  dispose  of  the  militia 
of  the  kingdom :  and,  with  this  power,  and  to  prevent  that 
danger,  to  enter  into  his  majesty'^s  towns,  seize  upon  his  maga- 
zine, and,  by  force,  keep  both  from  him.  Was  not  that  his 
majesty's  case  i  First,  they  vote  he  had  an  intention  to  levy  war 
against  his  parliament ;  that  is  matter  of  fact :  then  they  de- 
clare such  as  shall  assist  him  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason ;  that 
is  the  law,' and  proved  by  two  statutes  themselves  knew  to  be 
repealed.  No  matter  for  that;  they  declare  it.  Upon  this 
ground  they  exercise  the  miUtia ;  and  so  actually  do  that  upon 
his  majesty  which  they  had  voted  he  intended  to  do  upon  them. 
Who  could  not  see  the  confusion  that  must  follow  upon  such  a 
power  of  declaring  ?  If  they  should  now  vote  that  his  majesty 
did  not  write  this  declaration,  but  that-  such  a  one  did  it,  which 
was  still  matter  of  fact ;  and  then  declare,  that,  for  so  doing,  he 
was  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth ;  what  was  become  of  the 
law  that  man  was  bom  to  i  And  if  all  their  zeal  for  the  defence 
of  the  law  were  but  to  defend  that  which  they  declared  to  be 
law,  their  own  votes ;  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  satisfy 
any  man  of  their  good  intentions  to  the  public  peace,  but  such 
as  was  willing  to  relinquish  his  title  to  Magna  Gharta,  and 
bold  his  life  and  fortunes  by  a  vote  of  a  major  part  of  both 
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houses.  In  a  word,  his  majesty  denied  not,  but  they  might  have 
power  to  declare  in  a  particular,  doubtful  ease,  regularly  brought 
before  theni,  what  law  i^ :  but  to  make  a  general  declaration, 
whereby  the  known  rule  of  the  law  might  be  crossed  or  altered, 
they  had  no  fK)wer ;  nor  could  exercise  any,  without  bringing 
the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  to  a  kwless  and  arbitrary 
eubjection* 

373  *'  His  majesty  had  complained  (and  the  world  might  judire  of 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  that  complaint)  of  the  multitude  of 
seditious  pamphlets  and  sermons;  and  that  declaration  told 
him,  they  knew  he  had  ways  enough  in  hia  ordlnarj^  courts  of 
justice  to  punish  those ;  so,  his  majesty  said,  he  had  to  punish 
tumults  and  riot«;  and  yet  they  would  not  sene  his  turn  to 
keep  his  towns,  his  forests,  and  parks  from  violence*  And  it 
might  be,  though  those  courts  had  still  the  power  to  puniiih* 
they  might  have  lost  the  skill  to  define  what  tumulta  and  riots 
are ;  otherwise  a  jurj^  in  Southwark,  legally  empanneled  to  ex- 
amine a  riot  there,  would  not  have  been  superseded,  and  tlie 
sheriff  enjoined  not  to  proceed,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the 
house  of  commons ;  winch,  it  seemed,  at  that  time  had  the  sole 
power  of  declaring.  But  it  was  no  wonder  that  they,  who  could 
not  see  the  tumults,  did  not  consider  the  pamplileta  and  ser- 
mons ;  though  the  author  of  the  Frotestatim  protested  were  well 
known  to  be  Burton,  (that  infamous  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  state,)  and  that  he  preached  it  at  Westminster,  in 
the  hearing  of  divers  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  But  of 
such  pamphlets  and  seditious  preachers  (divers  whereof  Imd  been 
recommended,  if  not  imposed  upon  several  parishes  by  some 
members  of  both  houses,  by  what  authority  his  majesty  knew 
not)  he  would  hereafter  take  a  further  account* 

374  **  His  majesty  said,  he  confessed  he  had  little  skill  in  the 
laws ;  and  those  that  had  had  most,  he  found  now  were  mueh  to 
seek  :  yet  he  could  not  understand  or  beUeve,  that  eveiy  ordinary 
court,  or  any  court,  had  power  to  rai^e  what  guard  they  pleased* 
and  under  what  command  they  pleased-  Neither  could  he 
imagine,  what  dangerous  effects  they  found  by  the  guard  he 
appointed  them;  or  indeed  any  the  least  occasion  why  they 
needed  a  guard  at  alb 

375  **  But  of  all  the  imputations,  so  causelessly  and  unjustly  laid 
upon  his  majesty  by  that  declaration,  he  said,  he  most  wondered 
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at  that  charge,  so  apparently  and  evidently  untrue ;  that  such 
were  continually  preferred  and  countenanced  by  him,  who  were 
friends  or  favourers,  or  related  unto  the  chief  authors  and  actors 
of  that  arbitrary  power  heretofore  practised  and  complained  of : 
and,  on  the  other  side,  that  such  as  did  appear  against  it  were 
daily  discountenanced  and  disgraced.  He  said,  he  would  know 
one  person  that  contributed  to  the  ills  of  those  times,  or  had 
dependence  upon  those  that  did,  whom  he  did,  or  lately  had 
countenanced  or  preferred  ;  nay  he  was  confident,  (and  he 
looked  for  no  other  at  their  hands,)  as  they  had  been  always 
most  eminent  assertors  of  the  public  liberties ;  so,  if  they  found 
his  majesty  inclined  to  any  thing  not  agreeable  to  honour  and 
justice,  they  would  leave  him  to-morrow.  Whether  different 
persons  had  not,  and  did  not  receive  countenance  elsewhere,  and 
upon  what  grounds,  all  men  might  judge ;  and  whether  his  ma- 
jesty had  not  been  forward  enough  to  honour  and  prefer  those 
of  the  most  contrary  opinion,  how  little  comfort  soever  he  had  of 
those  preferments,  in  bestowing  of  which,  hereafter,  he  would  be 
more  guided  by  men'^s  actions  than  opinions.  And  therefore  he 
had  good  cause  to  bestow  that  admonition  (for  his  majesty  as- 
sured them,  that  it  was  an  admonition  of  his  own)  upon  both  his 
houses  of  parliament,  to  take  heed  of  inclining,  under  the  spe- 
cious shows  of  necessity  and  danger,  to  the  exercise  of  such  an 
arbitrary  power  they  before  complained  of :  the  advice  would  do 
no  harm,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  it  followed. 
376  ''  His  majesty  asked,  if  all  the  specious  promises  and  loud 
professions  of  making  him  a  great  and  a  glorious  king,  of  set- 
tling a  greater  revenue  upon  his  majesty  than  any  of  his  ancestors 
had  enjoyed,  of  making  him  to  be  honoured  at  home  and  feared 
abroad,  were  resolved  into  this ;  that  they  would  be  ready  to 
settle  his  revenue  in  an  honourable  proportion,  when  he  should 
put  himself  in  such  a  posture  of  government,  that  his  subjects 
might  be  secure  to  enjoy  his  just  protection  for  their  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties  ?  What  posture  of  government  they  intended, 
he  knew  not ;  nor  could  he  imagine  what  security  his  good  sub- 
jects could  desire  for  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  which  he 
had  not  offered,  or  fully  given.  And  was  it  suitable  to  the  duty 
and  dignity  of  both  houses  of  parliament  to  answer  his  particular, 
weighty  expressions  of  the  causes  of  his  remove  from  London,  so 
generally  known  to  the  kingdom,  with  a  scoff;  that  they  hoped 
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he  was  driven  from  thence,  not  by  hie  own  fears,  but  by  the  fmrs 
of  the  lord  Digby,  and  his  retinue  of  cavaliers  I  Sure,  his  majesty 
said,  the  penner  of  that  declaration  inserted  that  ungrave  aod 
insolent  expression,  as  he  had  done  divers  others,  without  the 
consent  or  examination  of  both  houses  ;  who  would  not  so  lightly 
have  departed  from  their  former  professions  of  duty  to  his 
tnajestyt 
a 77  "  Whether  the  way  to  a  good  understanding  between  hia 
majesty  and  his  people  had  been  as  zealously  pressed  by  them 
m  it  had  been  professed  and  desired  by  him,  would  be  easily 
discerned  by  them  who  observed  that  he  had  left  no  public 
act  undone  on  his  part,  which  in  the  least  degree  might  be 
necessary  to  the  peace,  plenty,  and  eeourity  of  his  subjects : 
and  that  they  had  not  despatched  one  act,  which  had  given 
the  least  evidence  of  their  particular  affection  and  kindness  to 
his  majesty;  but,  on  the  contrarj*,  had  discountenanced  and 
hindered  the  testimony  other  men  would  give  to  him  of  their 
affections.  Witness  the  stopping,  and  keeping  ba^k,  the  bill 
of  subsidies,  granteil  by  the  clergy  almost  a  year  since ;  which, 
though  hie  personal  wants  were  so  notoriously  known^  ihj&j 
would  not,  to  that  time,  pass  ;  so  not  only  forbearing  to  supply 
his  majesty  themselves,  but  keeping  the  love  and  bounty  of 
other  men  from  him  ;  and  afforded  no  other  answers  to  all 
his  desires,  all  hia  reasons,  (indeed  not  to  be  answered,)  than 
that  he  must  not  make  his  understanding  or  reason  the  rule 
of  his  government;  but  suffer  himself  to  be  assisted  (which 
his  majesty  never  denied)  by  his  great  council*  He  said,  he 
i*equired  no  other  liberty  to  his  will  than  the  meanest  of  them 
did,  (he  wished  they  would  always  use  that  liberty,)  not  to 
consent  to  any  thing  evidently  contrary  to  his  conscience  and 
understanding:  and  he  had,  and  should  always  give  as  much 
estimation  and  regard  to  the  advioa  and  counsel  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  as  ever  prince  had  done :  but  he  should  neven 
and  he  hoped  his  people  would  never,  acc^^unt  the  contrivance 
of  a  few  factious,  seditious  persons,  a  malignant  party,  who 
would  sacrifice  the  commonwealth  to  their  o^^ii  fury  and  am- 
bition, the  wisdom  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  justifying 
and  defending  of  such  persons  (of  whom,  and  of  their  parti- 
cular sinister  ways  to  compass  their  own  bad  ends,  his  majesty 
would  shortly  infonn  the  world)  was  not  the  way  to  preserve 
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parliaments,  but  was  the  opposing,  and  preferring  a  few  un- 
worthy persons,  before  their  duty  to  their  king,  or  their  care 
of  the  kingdom.  They  would  have  his  majesty  remember,  that 
his  resolutions  did  concern  kingdoms,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
moulded  by  his  own  understanding :  he  said,  he  did  well  re- 
member it;  but  he  would  have  them  remember,  that  when 
their  consultations  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  office  and  dignity 
of  a  king,  they  meddled  with  that  which  is  not  within  their 
determination,  and  of  which  his  majesty  must  give  an  account 
to  Gt>d,  and  his  other  kingdoms,  and  must  maintain  with  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life. 
178  ^^  Lastly,  that  declaration  told  the  people  of  a  present,  despe- 
rate, and  malicious  plot  the  malignant  party  was  then  acting, 
under  the  plausible  notions  of  stirring  men  up  to  a  care  of 
preserving  the  king^s  prerogative,  maintaining  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  upholding  and  continuing  the  reverence  and 
solemnity  of  Grod's  service,  and  encouraging  learning,  (indeed 
plausible  and  honourable  notions  to  act  any  thing  upon,)  and 
that  upon  those  grounds  divers  mutinous  petitions  had  been 
framed  in  London,  Kent,  and  other  places :  his  majesty  asked 
upon  what  grounds  these  men  would  have  petitions  framed? 
Had  so  many  petitions,  even  against  the  form  and  constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  laws  established,  been  joyfully  re- 
ceived and  accepted  i  And  should  petitions  framed  upon  those 
grounds  be  called  mutinous  i  Had  a  multitude  of  mean,  un- 
known, inconsiderable,  contemptible  persons,  about  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  London,  had  liberty  to  petition  against  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  church;  against  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer; 
against  the  freedom  and  privilege  of  parliament;  and  been 
thanked  for  it ;  and  should  it  be  called  mutiny,  in  the  gravest 
and  best  citizens  of  London,  in  the  gentry  and  conunonalty 
of  Kent,  to  frame  petitions  upon  those  grounds ;  and  to  desire 
to  be  governed  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  not  by  orders 
and  votes  of  either  or  both  houses!  Could  this  be  thought 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  both  houses  of  parliament  ?  Was 
it  not  evidently  the  work  of  a  faction,  within  or  without  both 
houses,  who  deceived  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  had  now 
told  his  majesty  what  mutiny  was  ?  To  stir  men  up  to  a  care 
^f  preserving  his  prerogative,  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the 
ohurch,  upholding  and  continuing  the  reverence  and  solemnity 
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of  God'fl  service,  encouraging  of  learnings  was  mutiny.  Let 
heaven  and  earth,  God  and  man,  Judge  between  hie  majeetj 
and  these  men  :  and  however  such  petitions  were  there  called 
mutinous^  and  the  petitioners  threatened,  discountenanced^ 
ceugured,  and  imprisoned ;  if  they  brought  such  petitjona  to 
his  majesty,  he  woidd  graciously  receive  them;  and  defend 
them  and  their  rights,  againat  what  power  soever,  with  the 
uttermost  hamrd  of  his  being, 
379  **  His  majesty  said,  he  had  been  the  longer^  to  his  TOiy  graiti 
pain,  in  this  answer,  that  he  might  give  the  world  satisGeustioil,' ^ 
even  in  the  most  trivial  particulars  which  had  been  objected 
against  him  ;  and  that  hu  might  not  be  again  reproached  with 
any  more  prudent  omissions.  If  he  had  been  compelled  to 
sharper  language  than  his  majesty  affected,  it  might  be  conm- 
dered,  how  vile,  how  insufferable  his  provocations  had  been: 
and,  except  to  repel  force  wei-e  to  assault,  and  to  ^ve  punctual 
and  necessary  answers  to  rough  and  insolent  demands  were  to 
make  invectives,  he  was  confident  the  world  would  accuse  his 
majesty  of  too  much  mildness ;  and  all  liis  good  subjects  would 
think  he  was  not  well  dealt  with ;  and  would  judge  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  of  their  own  happiness  and  security  in  him^  by  his 
actions ;  which  he  desired  might  no  longer  prosper,  or  have  a 
blessing  from  God  upon  them  and  his  majesty,  than  they  should 
be  directed  to  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
protestant  profession,  to  the  preservation  of  the  property  and 
liberty  of  the  subject,  in  the  observation  of  the  laws ;  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  freedom  of  parliament,  in  the 
allowance  and  protection  of  all  their  just  privileges/" 

jSo  This  declaration  was  no  sooner  published,  but  bis  mar 
jesty  likewise  set  forth  an  answer  to  tliat  other  declarar 
tion  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May ;  in  which  he  said, 

*'  That  whosoever  looked  over  the  late  remonstrance,  entitled, 
A  Declaration  ofth^  Lords  and  Commom  of  the  tweni^-9t^h  ofMay^ 
would  not  think  that  hU  majesty  had  great  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  it ;  yet  he  could  not  but  commend  the  plaindealing  and  in- 
genuity of  the  fratners  and  contrivers  of  that  declaration,  (which 
had  been  wrought  in  a  hotter  and  quicker  forge  than  any  of  the 
rest,)  who  would  no  longer  suffer  his  majesty  to  be  affronted  by 
being  told,  they  would  make  him  a  gn^t  and  glorious  king^i 
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whilst  they  used  all  possible  skill  to  reduce  him  to  extreme  want 
and  indigency ;  and  that  they  would  make  him  to  be  loved  at 
home  and  feared  abroad,  whilst  they  endeavoured,  by  all  possible 
ways,  to  render  him  odious  to  his  good  subjects,  and  contempt- 
ible to  all  foreign  princes ;  but,  like  round  dealing  men,  told  him 
in  plain  English  that  they  had  done  him  no  wrong,  because  he 
was  not  capable  of  receiving  any  ;  and  that  they  had  taken  no- 
thing from  him,  because  he  had  never  any  thing  of  his  own  to 
lose.    If  that  doctrine  were  true,  and  that  indeed  he  ought  to  be 
of  no  other  consideration  than  they  had  informed  his  people  in 
that  declaration,  that  gentleman  was  much  more  excusable  that 
said  publicly,  unreproved,  that  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom  did 
not  depend  on  his  majesty,  or  upon  any  of  the  royal  branches  of 
that  root :  and  the  other,  who  said,  his  majesty  was  not  worthy 
to  be  king  of  England :  language  very  monstrous  to  be  allowed 
by  either  house  of  parliament ;  and  of  which,  by  the  help  of  Gh)d 
and  the  law,  he  must  have  some  examination.     But,  he  doubted 
not,  all  his  good  subjects  did  now  plainly  discern,  through  the 
mask  and  vizard  of  their  hypocrisy,  what  their  design  was ;  and 
would  no  more  look  upon  the  framers  and  contrivers  of  that  de- 
claration as  upon  both  houses  of  parliament,  (whose  freedom 
and  just  privileges  he  would  always  maintain ;  and  in  whose 
behalf  he  was  as  much  scandaUzed  as  for  himself,)  but  as  a 
faction  of  malignant,  schismatical,  and  ambitious  persons ;  whose 
design  was,  and  always  had  been,  to  alter  the  whole  frame  of 
government,  both  of  church  and  state ;  and  to  subject  both  king 
and  people  to  their  own  lawless,  arbitrary  power  and  govern- 
ment :  of  whose  persons  and  of  whose  design,  his  majesty  said, 
he  would  within  a  very  short  time  give  his  good  subjects  and  the 
world  a  full,  and,  he  hoped,  a  satisfactory  narration. 
181      "  The  contrivers  and  penners  of  that  declaration  (of  whom 
his  majesty  would  be  only  understood  to  speak,  when  he  men* 
tioned  any  of  their  undutiful  acts  against  him)  said,  that  the 
great  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  miserable  bleeding  con* 
dition  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  would  afford  them  little  leisure 
to  spend  their  time  in  declarations,  answers,  and  replies.    Indeed, 
his  majesty  said,  the  miserable  and  deplorable  condition  of  both 
kingdoms  would  require  somewhat  else  at  their  hands :  but  he 
would  gladly  know  how  they  had  spent  their  time  since  their 
reoess,  (then  almost  eight  months,)  but  in  declarations,  remon- 
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8tmnces,  and  invectives  againfit  his  majesty  andhts  government; 
or  in  preparing  matter  for  them.    Had  Im  majesty  invited  them 
to  any  such  expense  of  time,  by  beginning  arguments  of  that 
nature  ?    Their  leisure  or  theii'  inch  nation  was  not  as  they  pre- 
tended :  and  what  waa  their  printing  and  pubUshing  their  peti- 
tions to  him;    their  declarations   and  remonstrances   of  him; 
their  odious  votes  and  resolutions,  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes 
of  both  houses,  against  hifl  majesty,  (never  in  that  manner 
communicated  before  this  parliament,)  but  an  appecd  to  tho 
people  f    And,  in  God's  name,  let  them  judge  of  the  persons 
they  had  trusted, 
28a      **  Their  first  quarrel  was  (as  it  was  always,  to  let  them  into 
their  frank  expressions  of  his  majesty  and  his  actions)  against 
the  malignant  party,  whom  they  were  pleased  etill  to  calL  and 
never  to  prove  to  be,  his  ovil  counsellors.     But  indeed  nothing 
was  more  evident  by  their  whole  proceedings,  than  that  by  the 
malignant  party  they  intended  all  the  members  of  both  houses 
who  agreed  not  with  them  in  their  opinion,  (thence  had  come 
their  distinction  of  good  and  bad  lords  ;  of  persons  ill  affected 
of  the  house  of  commons ;  who  had  been  proscribed,  and  their 
names  listed,  and  read  in  tumults,)  and  all  the  persons  of  the 
kingdom  who  approve  not  of  their  actions.     So  that  if  in  truth 
they  would  be  ingenuous,  and  name  the  persons  they  intended, 
who  would  be  the  men  upon  whom  the  imputation  of  malignity 
would  bo  cast,  but  they  who  had  stood  stoutly  and  immutably 
for  the  religion,  the  hberties,  the  laws,  for  all  pubhe  interest ; 
(so  long  as  there  wtis  any  to  be  stood  for;)  they^  who  had 
always  been,  and  still  were,  as  zealous  professors,  and  some 
of  them  as  able  and  earnest  defenders  of  the  protestant  doctrine 
against  the  church  of  Rome,  ub  any  were ;  who  had  often  and 
earnestly  besought  his  majesty  to  consent,  that  no  indifferent 
and  unnecessary  ceremony  might  be  pressed  upon  wf^ak  and 
tender  consciences,  and  that  he  would  agree  to  a  bill  for  that 
purpose!    They  to  whose  wisdom,  courage,  and  counsel,  the 
kingdom  ow^od  as  much  as  it  could  to  subjects  ;  and  upon  whose 
unblemished  lives  envy  itself  could  lay  no  imputation,  nor  en- 
deavoured to  lay  any,  until  their  virtues  brought  theni  to  im 
majesty's  knowledge  and  favour !    His  majesty  said,  if  the  con- 
trivers of  that  declaration  would  be  faithful  to  themselves,  and 
consider  aU  those  persons  of  both  houses  whom  they  in  their 
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own  conscience*  knew  to  dissent  from  them  in  the  matter  and 
language  of  that  declaration,  and  in  all  those  undutifiil  actions 
of  which  he  complained,  they  would  be  foimd  in  honour,  fortune, 
wisdom,  reputation,  and  weight,  if  not  in  number,  much  superior 
to  them.     So  much  for  the  e\il  eounsellore. 
3^3     '*  Then  what  was  the  evil  counsel  itself?  His  majesty's  coming 
from  London  (where  he,  and  many,  whose  affections  to  him  were 
?ery  eminent,  were  in  danger  every  day  to  be  torn  m  pieces)  to 
York  I  where  his  majesty,  and  all  such  as  would  put  themselves 
und^r  his  protection,  might  live,  he  thanked  God  and  the  loyalty 
and  affection  of  that  good  people^  very  securely :  his  not  sub- 
mitting himself  absolutely  (and  renouncing  his  own  understand- 
ing) to  the  votes  and  resolutions  of  the  contrivers  of  that  de- 
claration, when  they  told  his  majesty  that  they  were  above  him ; 
^nd  might,  by  his  own  authority,  do  mth  his  majesty  what  they 
pleased :  and  his  not  being  contented,  that  all  his  good  subjects^ 
Srves  and  fortunes  should  be  disposed  of  by  their  votes,  but  by 
^he  knowTi  law  of  the  land-    This  was  the  evil  counsel  given  and 
-taken :  and  would  not  all  men  believe  there  needed  much  power 
mnd  skill  of  the  mahgnant  party  to  infuse  that  counsel  into  him ! 
j\nd  then,  to  apply  the  argument  the  contrivers  of  that  declara- 
tion made  for  themselves,  was  it  probable,  or  possiblcj  that  such 
men,  whom  his  majesty  had  mentioned,  (who  must  have  so  great 
B  share  in  the  miseiy^)  should  take  such  pains  in  the  procuring 
thereof;  and  spend  so  nmeh  time,  and  mn  so  many  hazards,  to 
make  themselves  slaves,  and  to  ruin  the  freedom  of  this  nation  ! 
*-      "  His  niajesty  said,  (with  a  clear  and  upright  conscience  to 
God  Almighty,)  whosoever  harboured  the  least  thought  in  his 
breast  of  ruining  or  violating  the  public  hberty  or  reli^on  of  the 
kingdom,  or  the  just  freedom  and  privilege  of  parliament,  let 
him  be  accursed  ;  and  he  should  be  no  counsellor  of  his  that 
would  not  say  Afiten*     For  the  contrivers  of  that  declaration^ 
he  had  not  said  any  thing  which  might  imply  any  inclination  in 
them  to  be  slaves.     That  which  he  had  charged  them,  was  with 
invading  the  public  liberty  ;  and  his  presumption  might  be  very 
strong   and  vehement,  that,  though  they  had  no  mind  to  b© 
I  slaves^  they  were  not  unwilling  to  be  tyrants :  what  is  tyranny, 
I  but  to  admit  no  rules  to  govern  by  but  their  own  wills!    And 
they  knew  the  misery  of  Athens  was  at  the  highest  when  it 
fiiffered  under  the  thirty  tyrants. 
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385  '^  Hifl  majesty  said^  if  that  declaration  had  told  hint,  (as  indeed 
it  might,  and  ae  in  juatiee  it  ought  to  have  done,)  that  the 
precedents  of  any  of  his  ancestors  did  fall  short  and  much  below 
what  had  been  done  by  him  this  parliament  in  point  of  grace 
and  favour  to  liie  people,  he  should  no  otherwise  have  wondered 
at  it,  than  at  such  a  truth  in  such  a  place.  But  when,  to  justify 
theii"  ha\Hng  done  more  than  ever  their  predecessors  did,  it  told 
his  good  subjects,  (aa  most  injuriously  and  insolently  it  did,) 
that  the  highest  and  most  unwarrantable  precedents  of  any  of 
his  predecessors  did  fall  short  and  much  below  what  had  been 
done  to  them  this  parliament  by  him,  he  must  confess  himself 
amazed,  and  not  able  to  understand  them;  and  he  must  tell 
those  ungrateful  men,  (who  durst  teU  their  king,  that  they 
might,  without  want  of  modesty  and  duty,  depose  him,)  tliat 
the  condition  of  his  subjects,  when,  by  whatsoever  accidenta 
and  conjunctures  of  time,  it  was  at  worst  under  his  power,  unto 
which,  by  no  default  of  his,  they  should  be  ever  again  reduced, 
was,  by  many  degrees,  more  pleasant  and  happy,  than  that  to 
which  their  furious  pretence  of  refonnation  had  brought  them. 
Neither  was  his  majesty  afraid  of  the  highest  precedents  of  other 
parliaments,  which  those  men  boldly  (his  good  subjeeta  would 
call  it  worse)  told  him  they  might,  without  want  of  modesty  and 
duty,  make  their  patterns.  If  he  had  no  other  security  agaiujit 
those  precedents  but  their  modesty  and  duty,  he  was  in  a  miser- 
able condition,  as  all  persons  would  be  who  depended  upon 
them* 

386  "  That  declaration  would  not  allow  his  inference,  that,  by 
avowing  the  act  of  sir  John  Hotham,  they  did  destroy  the  title 
and  interest  of  all  his  subjects  to  their  lands  and  goods  ;  but 
confessed,  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  that  charge,  it  were  m- 
deed  a  very  great  crime.  And  did  they  not,  in  that  declaration, 
admit  themselves  guilty  of  that  very  crime?  Did  they  not  say, 
Who  doubts  but  that  a  parliament  may  dispose  of  any  thing 
wherein  his  majesty  or  his  subjects  had  a  right,  in  such  a  way 
as  that  the  kingdom  might  not  be  in  danger  thereby  I  Did  they 
not  then  call  themselves  this  paritament,  and  challenge  that 
power  without  his  consent  ?  Did  they  not  extend  that  power  to 
all  cases  where  the  necessity  or  common  good  of  the  kingdom 
was  concerned  i  And  did  they  not  arrogate  to  themselves  alone 
the  judgment  of  that  danger,  that  necessity,  and  that  common 
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good  of  the  kingdom  %  What  was,  if  that  were  not,  to  unsettle 
the  security  of  all  men^^s  estates,  and  to  expose  them  to  an 
arbitrary  power  of  their  own  ?  If  a  faction  should  at  any  time, 
by  cunning  or  force  or  absence  or  accident,  prevail  over  a  major 
part  of  both  houses,  and  pretend  that  there  were  evil  counsellors, 
a  malignant  party  about  the  king,  by  whom  the  religion  and 
liberty  of  the  kingdom  were  both  in  danger,  (this  they  might 
do,  they  had  done  it  then,)  they  might  take  away,  be  it  frpm 
the  king  or  people,  whatsoever  they  in  their  judgments  should 
think  fit.  This  was  lawful ;  they  had  declared  it  so :  let  the 
world  judge  whether  his  majesty  had  charged  them  unjustly ; 
and  whether  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  crime  which  themselves 
confessed  (being  proved)  was  a  great  one ;  and  how  safely  his 
majesty  might  oonmiit  the  power  those  people  desired  into  their 
hands,  who  in  all  probability  would  be  no  sooner  possessed  of  it, 
than  they  would  revive  that  tragedy  which  Mr.  Hooker  related 
of  the  anabaptists  in  Germany ;  who,  talking  of  nothing  but 
faith,  and  of  the  true  fear  of  God,  and  that  riches  and  honour 
were  vanity ;  at  first,  upon  the  great  opinion  of  their  humility, 
zeal,  and  devotion,  procured  much  reverence  and  estimation 
with  the  people;  after,  finding  how  many  persons  they  had 
ensnared  with  their  hypocrisy,  they  began  to  propose  to  them- 
selves to  reform  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  of 
the  state:  then,  because  possibly  they  might  meet  with  some 
opposition,  they  secretly  entered  into  a  league  of  association ; 
and  shortly  after,  finding  the  power  they  had  gotten  with  the 
credulous  people,  enriched  themselves  with  all  kind  of  spoil  and 
pillage ;  and  justified  themselves  upon  our  Saviour^s  promise, 
The  meei  shaU  inherit  the  earth ;  and  declared  their  title  [was] 
the  same  which  the  righteous  Israelites  had  to  the  goods  of  the 
wicked  Egyptians:  his  majesty  said,  this  story  was  worth  the 
reading  at  large,  and  needed  no  application. 
187  ^^  But  his  majesty  might  by  no  means  say,  that  he  had  the 
same  title  to  his  town  of  Hull,  and  the  ammunition  there,  as 
any  of  his  subjects  had  to  their  land  or  money :  that  was  a 
principle  that  pulled  up  the  foundation  of  the  liberty  and 
property  of  every  subject.  Why  ?  Because  the  king^s  property 
in  his  towns,  and  in  his  goods  bought  with  the  public  money,  as 
they  conceive  his  magazine  at  Hull  to  be,  was  inconsistent  with 
the  subjects'*  property  in  their  lands,  goods,  and  liberty.    Did 
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these  men  think,  that  m  they  asanmed  a  power  of  declaring  law, 
(and  whatsoever  contradictad  that  declaration  broke  their  pri- 
\ilegefl,)  so  that  they  had  a  power  of  declaring  sense  and  reajgon^ 
and  imposing  logic  and  syllogisms  on  the  schools,  as  well  as  law 
upon  the  people  l  Did  not  all  mankind  know  that  several  men 
might  have  [several]  rights  and  interests  in  the  selfsame  house 
and  land^  and  yet  neither  destroy  the  other?  Was  not  the 
interest  of  the  lord  paramomit  consistent  mith  that  of  the  mesne 
lord  ;  and  his  with  that  of  the  tenant ;  and  yet  their  properties 
or  interests  not  at  all  confounded?  And  why  might  not  his 
majesty  then  have  a  fuO,  lawfnl  interest  and  property  in  his 
town  of  Hull,  and  yet  his  subjects  have  a  property  in  their 
houses  too  i  But  he  could  not  sell  or  give  away  at  his  pleasure 
this  town  and  fort,  as  a  private  man  might  do  his  lands  or 
goods*  What  then?  Many  men  have  no  authority  to  let  or 
set  their  leases,  or  sell  their  land  ;  have  they  therefore  no  title 
to  them  or  interest  in  them?  May  they  be  taken  from  them 
because  they  cannot  sell  them?  He  said,  the  purpose  of  his 
journey  to  Hull  was  neither  to  sell  it  or  give  it  away. 
S  *^  But  for  the  magazine,  the  munition  there,  that  he  bought 
with  his  own  money,  he  might  surely  have  sold  that,  lent,  or 
^ven  it  away.  No ;  he  bought  it  ^^-ith  the  public  money,  and 
the  proof  is,  they  conceive  it  so  ;  and  upon  that  conceit  had 
voted  that  it  shoiJd  be  taken  from  him.  Excellent  justice! 
Suppose  his  majesty  had  kept  that  money  by  him,  and  not 
bought  arms  with  It,  would  they  Iiave  taken  it  from  him  upon 
that  conceit :  nay,  might  they  not,  wheresoever  that  money  was, 
(for  through  how  many  hands  soever  it  hath  passed,  it  is  the 
pubhe  money  still,  if  ever  it  were,)  seize  it,  and  take  it  from 
the  owners  ?  But  the  towne,  forts,  nmgaadne,  and  kingdom,  is 
intrusted  to  his  majesty;  and  he  is  a  person  trusted.  His 
majesty  said,  he  was  so ;  God,  and  the  law,  had  trusted  him ; 
and  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  discharge  that  trust  for  the  good 
and  safety  of  the  people.  What  oaths  they  had  taken,  he  knew 
not,  unless  those,  which,  in  that  violence,  they  iiad  manifestly 
maliciously  violated.  Might  any  thing  be  taken  from  a  man 
because  he  is  trusted  with  it?  Nay,  may  the  person  himself 
take  away  the  thing  he  trusts,  when  he  wiU,  and  in  what  manner 
he  will  I  The  law  had  been  otherwise,  and,  he  beheved,  would 
be  so  held,  notwithstanding  their  declarations. 
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189  ^  But  that  trust  ought  to  be  managed  by  their  advice,  and 
the  kingdom  had  trusted  them  for  that  purpose.  Impossible, 
that  the  same  trust  should  be  irrecoverably  committed  to  his 
majesty  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  the  same  trust,  and  a  power 
above  that  trust,  (for  so  was  the  power  they  pretended,)  be 
committed  to  others.  Did  not  the  people  that  sent  them  look 
upon  them  as  a  body  but  temporary,  and  dissoluble  at  his 
majesty's  pleasure!  And  could  it  be  believed,  that  they  in- 
tended them  for  his  guardians  and  controllers  in  the  managing 
of  that  trust,  which  God  and  the  law  had  granted  to  him  and 
to  his  posterity  for  ever  ?  What  the  extent  of  the  commission 
and  trust  was,  nothing  could  better  teach  them  than  the  writ 
whereby  they  are  met.  His  majesty  said,  he  called  them  (and 
without  that  call  they  could  not  have  come  together)  to  be  his 
counsellors,  not  commanders,  (for,  however  they  frequently  con- 
founded them,  the  offices  were  several,)  and  counsellors  not  in 
all  things,  but  in  some  things,  da  qmhmdam  arduis^  &c.  And 
they  would  easily  iind  amongst  their  precedents,  [that]  queen 
Elizabeth,  upon  whose  time  all  good  men  looked  with  reverence, 
committed  one  Wentworth,  a  member  of  the  house  of  conmions, 
to  the  Tower,  sitting  the  house,  but  for  proposing  that  they 
might  advise  the  queen  in  a  matter  she  thought  they  had 
nothing  to  do  to  meddle  in.  But  his  majesty  is  trusted:  and 
is  he  the  only  person  trusted !  And  might  they  do  what  their 
own  inclination  and  fury  led  them  to !  Were  they  not  trusted 
by  his  majesty,  when  he  first  sent  for  them  ;  and  were  they  not 
trusted  by  him,  when  he  passed  them  his  promise  that  he  would 
not  dissolve  them!  Gould  it  be  presumed,  (and  presumptions 
go  far  with  them,)  that  he  trusted  them  with  a  power  to  destroy 
himself,  and  to  dissolve  his  government  and  authority !  If  the 
people  might  be  allowed  to  make  an  equitable  construction  of 
the  laws  and  statutes,  a  doctrine  avowed  by  them,  would  not 
all  his  good  subjects  swear,  he  never  intended  by  that  act  of 
continuance,  that  they  should  do  what  they  have  since  done! 
Were  they  not  trusted  by  those  that  sent  them!  And  were 
they  trusted  to  alter  the  government  of  church  and  state ;  and 
to  make  themselves  perpetual  dictators  over  the  king  and  people ! 
Did  they  intend  that  the  law  itself  should  be  subject  to  their 
votes ;  and  that  whatsoever  they  said  or  did  should  be  lawful, 
because  they  declared  it  so!    The  oaths  they  had  taken  who 
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sent  them,  and  without  taking  which,  themeelvea  were  not 
capablo  of  their  place  in  parliament,  made  the  one  ineapabld 
of  giving,  and  the  other  of  receiving  siieh  a  tinst ;  unless  they 
would  pereuade  \m  good  subjects,  that  \m  majesty  is  the  only 
supreme  head  and  governor  in  all  causes  and  over  aU  pereoiiA 
within  his  dominions  ;  and  yet  that  they  had  a  power  over  him 
to  constrain  liim  to  manage  his  trust  and  goveni  his  power 
according  to  their  discretion. 
P90  ''  The  contrivers  of  that  deolaration  told  his  majesty,  that 
they  woidd  never  allow  him  (an  humble  and  dutiful  expression) 
to  be  judge  of  the  law ;  that  belonged  only  to  them  ;  they  might 
and  must  judge  and  declare.  His  majesty  said,  they  all  know 
what  power  the  pope,  under  the  pretence  of  interpreting  scrips 
tures,  and  declaring  articles  of  laith,  though  he  decUne  the 
making  the  one  or  the  other,  had  usurped  over  men's  con- 
seiences ;  and  that,  under  colour  of  haWng  power  of  ordering 
all  things  for  the  good  of  men'a  souls,  he  entitles  himBelf  to 
all  the  kingdoniB  of  the  world :  he  would  not  accuse  the  fi^ameri 
of  that  declaration,  (how  bold  soever  they  were  with  his  majesty,) 
that  they  inclined  to  popery,  of  which  another  maxim  was,  that 
all  men  must  submit  their  reason  and  understanding,  and  the 
scripture  itself,  to  that  declaring  power  of  his :  neither  would 
he  tell  them,  though  they  had  told  him  so,  that  they  use  the 
very  language  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland :  and  yet  they  say  those 
rebels  declare,  that  whatsoever  they  do  is  for  the  good  of  the 
king  and  kingdom*  But  [his]  good  subject/j  would  easily  put 
the  ease  to  themselves,  whether  if  the  papists  in  Ireland  in 
[truth]  were,  or,  by  art  or  accident,  had  made  themselves  the 
major  part  of  both  houses  of  parliament  there  ;  and  had  pre- 
tended the  trust  in  that  declaration  from  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land ;  thereupon  liad  voted  their  religion  and  liberty  to  be  in 
danger  of  extirpation  from  a  malignant  party  of  protectants 
and  puritans;  and  therefore,  that  they  would  put  themselves 
into  a  posture  of  defence  ;  that  the  forts  and  the  militia  of  that 
kingdom  were  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  they 
could  confide  in ;  that  his  majesty  was  indeed  trusted  with  the 
towns,  forts^  magazines,  treasures,  offices,  and  people  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  good,  safety,  and  beet  advantage  thereof;  but 
m  his  trust  is  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom,  so  it  ought  to  be 
managed  by  the  advice  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  whom  the 
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kingdom  had  trusted  for  that  purpose,  it  being  their  duty  to  see 
it  discharged  according  to  the  condition  and  true  intent  thereof, 
and  by  all  possibly  means  to  prevent  the  contrary :  his  majesty 
said,  let  all  his  good  subjects  consider,  if  that  rebellion  had  been 
plotted  with  all  that  formality,  and  those  circumstances  declared 
to  be  legal,  at  least,  according  to  the  equitable  sense  of  the  law, 
and  to  be  for  the  public  good,  and  justifiable  by  necessity,  of 
which  they  were  the  only  judges,  whether,  though  they  might 
have  thought  their  design  to  be  more  cunning,  they  would  be- 
lieve it  the  more  justifiable. 

291  ^^  Nay,  let  the  iramers  of  that  declaration  ask  themselves,  if 
the  evil  counsellors,  the  malignant  party,  the  persons  ill  affected, 
the  popish  lords  and  their  adherents,  should  prove  now  or  here- 
after to  be  a  major  part  of  both  houses,  (for  it  had  been  declared 
that  a  great  part  of  both  houses  had  been  such,  and  so  might 
have  been  the  greater ;  nay,  the  greater  part  of  the  house  of 
peers  was  still  declared  to  be  such,  and  [his  majesty]  had  not 
heard  of  any  of  their  conversion ;  and  thereupon  it  had  been 
earnestly  pressed,  that  the  major  part  of  the  lords  might  join 
with  the  major  part  of  the  house  of  conmions,)  [would]  his 
majesty  [be]  bound  to  consent  to  all  [such]  alterations  as  those 
men  should  propose  to  him,  and  resolve  to  be  for  the  public 
good :  and  should  the  liberty,  property,  and  security  of  all  his 
subjects  depend  on  what  such  votes  should  declare  to  be  law! 
Was  the  order  of  the  militia  unfit  and  unlawful  whilst  the 
major  part  of  the  lords  refused  to  join  in  it,  (as  they  had  done 
two  or  three  several  times,  and  it  was  never  heard,  before  this 
parliament,  that  they  should  be  so,  and  so  often  pressed  after  a 
dissent  declared,)  and  did  it  grow  immediately  necessary  for  the 
public  safety,  and  lawful  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  soon  as  so 
many  of  the  dissenting  peers  were  driven  away,  (after  their 
names  had  been  required  at  the  bar,  contrary  to  the  freedom 
and  foundation  of  parliaments,)  that  the  other  opinion  pre- 
vailed? Did  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  depend  upon 
such  accidents  of  days  and  hours  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  know  his  right  in  either  ?    God  forbid. 

29a  "  But  now,  to  justify  their  invasion  of  his  majesty's  ancient, 
unquestioned,  undoubted  right,  settled  and  established  on  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  posterity  by  God  himself;  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened by  all  possible  titles  of  compact,  laws,  oaths,  perpetual  and 
VOL.  II.  O 
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iincontradicted  euittom,  by  Me  people ;  what  had  they  alJegod  to 
declare  to  the  kingdom,  as  they  say,  the  obligation  that  lieth 
upon  the  kingg  of  this  realm  to  paas  all  such  biUi  aa  are  offered 
unto  them  by  both  houses  of  parliament  ?  A  tiling  never  heard 
of  till  that  day :  an  oath,  (authority  enough  for  them  to  break 
all  theirs,)  that  is  or  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  kings  of  this 
realm,  which  is  ae  well  to  remedy  by  law  such  incouvenieaces 
the  king  may  suffer,  as  to  keep  and  protect  the  laws  already 
in  being :  and  the  form  of  this  oath,  they  said*  did  appear  upon 
a  record  there  cited  ;  and  by  a  clause  in  the  preamble  of  a  statute 
made  in  the  25th  year  of  Edw.  11 L 
293  *^  Hie  majesty  said,  he  was  not  enough  acquainted  with  records 
to  know  whether  that  were  fully  and  ingenuously  cited  ;  and 
when,  and  how,  and  why,  the  sevend  clauses  had  been  inserted, 
or  taken  out  of  the  oaths  formerly  administered  to  the  kings  of 
this  realm  :  yet  he  could  not  possibly  imagine  the  assertion  that 
declaration  made  could  be  deduced  from  the  words  or  the  matter 
of  that  oath  :  for  unless  they  had  a  power  of  declaring  Latin  as 
well  as  law,  sure  efeperh  signified  kath  cftmen^  as  well  as  will  choose ; 
and  that  it  signified  so  there,  {be&ides  the  authority  of  thepeipetual 
practice  of  all  succeeding  ages  ;  a  better  interpreter  than  their 
votes,)  it  was  evident,  by  the  reference  it  had  to  customs,  c<^mt*^ 
itidineB  qims  valgus  ekgmt:  and  could  that  be  a  custom  which 
the  people  should  choose  after  this  oath  taken  t  And  should  a 
king  be  sworn  to  defend  such  customs  I  Besides,  eoidd  it  be 
imagined,  that  he  should  be  bound  by  oath  to  pass  such  laws, 
(and  such  a  law  was  the  bill  they  brought  to  him  of  the  militia,) 
as  should  put  the  power  wherewith  he  was  trusted  out  of  himself 
into  the  hands  of  other  men  ;  and  divest  and  disable  himself  of 
all  possible  power  to  perform  the  great  business  of  the  oath ; 
which  was  to  protect  them  \  If  his  majesty  gave  away  all  liis 
power,  or  if  it  were  taken  from  him,  he  could  not  protect  any 
man:  and  what  discharge  would  it  be  for  his  majesty,  either 
before  God  or  man,  when  hie  good  subjects,  whom  God  and  the 
law  had  committed  to  his  charge,  should  be  worried  and  spoiled^ 
to  say  that  he  tnisteil  others  to  protect  them,  that  is^  to  do  that 
duty  for  him  which  was  essentially  and  inseparably  his  own.  But 
that  all  his  good  subjects  might  see  how  faithfully  these  men, 
who  assumed  this  trust  from  them,  desired  to  discharge  their 
trust ;  he  would  be  contented  to  publish,  for  their  satisfactioQ, 
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(a  matter  notorious  enough,  but  what  he  himself  never  thought 
to  have  been  put  to  publish,  and  of  which  the  framers  of  that 
declaration  might  as  well  have  made  use,  as  of  a  [Latin]  record 
they  knew  many  of  his  good  subjects  could  not,  and  many  of 
themselves  did  not  understand,)  the  oath  itself  he  took  at  his 
coronation,  warranted  and  enjoined  to  it  by  the  customs  and 
directions  of  his  predecessors ;  and  the  ceremony  of  their  and 
his  taking  it ;  they  might  find  it  in  the  records  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  this  it  is  : 

294  The  sermon  being  done^  the  arehUshop  goeth  to  the  king^  and 
asis  his  mttingness  to  taie  the  oath  usually  taken  hy  his  prede- 
cessors: 

395  The  king  sheweth  himself  witting^  ariseth  and  goeth  to  the 
altar ;  the  archbishop  administereth  these  questions^  and  the  king 
ansvoers  them  severally  : 

296  Episcopus.  8ir^  wiU  yov,  grant  and  keep^  and  hy  your  oath 

confirm  to  the  people  of  England^  the  laws  and  customs  to  them 

granted  by  the  kings  of  England,  your  lawful  and  religious 

predecessors :   and  namely  the  laws,  customs,  and  franchises 

granted  to  the  clergy,  by  the  glorious  king  saint  Edward,  your 

predecessor,  according  to  the  lares  of  God,  the  true  profession 

of  the  gospel  established  in  this  kingdom,  and  agreeaile  to  the 

prerog<xtive  of  the  kings  thereof,  and  the  ancient  customs  of  this 

realm? 

Bex.  I  grant,  and  promise  to  keep  them. 

297  Episc.  Sir,  wiU  you  keeppea>ce,  and  godly  agreem.ent  entirety^ 

{according  to  your  power,)  both  to  God,  the  holy  church,  the  clergy, 

and  the  people  f 

Rex.  /  wUl  keep  it. 

298  Episc.  Sir,  unU  you  (to  your  potoer)  cause  law,  justice,  and 
discretion,  in  mercy  and  truth,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judg^ 
m^s? 

Rex.  I  mil. 

299  Episc.  Sir,  mil  you  grant  to  hold  and  keep  the  laws  and 
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fiffii/ul  eustoms  which  the  cammmalt^  0/  this  ymf  kbigdmn 
Mm ;  and  imll  ^ou  defend  and  uphold  ik$m  to  the  hmiour  of 
God^  m  mmh  as  in  you  liMh  f 

Eex.  /  grunt.^  and  promise  so  to  da. 


3«H 


T^m  <m&  of  th^  bishops  reads  this 
before  ihepB^^U^  with  a  kiid  voice: 


lition  ta  the  king^ 


Otir  ford  and  Hn^,  we  hrneek  ymt,  fo  pardon^  and  t^  graM^ 
mid  to  premrce  unto  us^  and  t^  the  churchei  commUted  to  our 
charge^  all  muonical  primkges^  and  dm  law  and  Jusiiee:  and 
that  f^&u  would  protect  and  defmd  ?«,  a*  evety  pood  Mm  in  his 
kingdom  ought  to  be  protector  and  defender  of  the  bishops  and 
th  churches  under  their  government. 

Tfie  king  amwereth : 
With  a  tmUxTig  and  devoiU  fieart  I  promise,  and  grant  my 
pardon  ;  and  thai  I  mUlpreeerm  and  maintain  to  you,  and  the 
churchee  committed  to  your  charge^  all  canonical  privileges  and  ' 
diw  law  and  justice ;  amd  thai  I  wilt  be  your  protector  ar^ 
defender^  to  my  poimr,  by  the  aemtance  of  Gody  as  every  good 
king  in  his  kingdom  in  right  ought  to  protect  and  defend  the 
hish^s  and  churches  under  t/teir  government. 

Then  th^  king  artseth,  and  is  led  to  the  commnmon^ahh  s . 
wkere  he  nmkes  a  solemn  oath^  in  Biglu  of  all  tfie  people,  to  ob- 
serve the  premises ;  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  book^  saith  : 

Tbe  Oath. 
The  things  which  I  have  before  promised,  I  shall  perform^  afl 
keep :  so  help  me  God^  and  the  contents  of  this  hooL 


305  His  majesty  said,  "  all  the  world  might  judge,  whether 
doctme,  or  such  conclusions^  as  those  men  brought,  could  follow, 
or  have  the  least  pretence,  firom  that  oath  :  for  the  preamble  of 
the  statute  they  cited,  that  told  his  majesty,  that  the  king  was 
bound  to  remedy,  by  law,  the  mischiefs  and  damages  which 
happen  to  his  people  :  his  majesty  said,  he  was  so ;  but  asked, 
whether  the  king  were  bound,  by  the  preamble  of  that  statute. 
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to  renounoe  his  own  judgment,  his  own  understanding  in  those 
mischiefs,  and  of  these  remedies  ?  How  far  forth  he  was  obliged 
to  follow  the  judgment  of  his  parliament,  that  declaration  still 
confessed  to  be  a  question.  Without  question,  he  said,  none 
could  take  upon  them  to  remedy  even  mischiefs,  but  by  law,  for 
fear  of  greater  mischiefs  than  those  they  go  about  to  remedy. 

306  '*  But  his  majesty  was  bound  in  justice  to  consent  to  their 
proposals,  because  there  was  a  trust  reposed  in  his  majesty  to 
preserve  the  kingdom  by  making  new  laws  :  he  said,  he  was  glad 
there  was  so ;  then  he  was  sure  no  new  law  could  be  made  with- 
out his  consent ;  and  that  the  gentleness  of  his  answer,  Le  roy 
M^avisera^  if  it  be  no  denial,  it  is  no  consent ;  and  then  the  matter 
was  not  great.  They  would  yet  allow  his  majesty  a  greater  lati- 
tude of  granting  or  denying  as  he  should  think  fit  in  public  acts 
of  grace,  as  pardons,  or  the  like  grants  of  favour :  why  did  they 
so  2  If  those  pardons  and  public  acts  of  grace  were  for  the  public 
good,  (which  they  might  vote  them  to  be,)  they  would  then  be 
absolutely  in  their  own  disposal ;  but  had  they  left  that  power 
to  his  majesty  i  They  had  sure  at  least  shared  it  \vith  him ;  how 
else  had  they  got  the  power  to  pardon  sergeant-major-general 
Skippon,  (a  new  officer  of  state,  and  a  subject  his  majesty  had 
no  authority  to  send  to  speak  with,)  and  all  other  persons  cm- 
ployed  by  them,  and  such  as  had  employed  themselves  for  them, 
not  only  for  what  they  had  done,  but  for  what  they  should  do  ? 
If  they  had  power  to  declare  such  actions  to  be  no  treason  which 
his  majesty  would  not  pardon,  and  such  actions  to  be  treason 
which  need  no  pardon ;  the  latitude  they  allowed  his  majesty  of 
granting  or  denying  of  pardons  was  a  jewel  they  might  still  be 
content  to  suffer  his  majesty  to  wear  in  his  crown,  and  never 
think  themselves  the  more  in  danger. 

307  **A11  this  considered,  the  contriver  of  that  message,  (since 
they  would  afford  his  majesty  no  better  title,)  whom  they  were 
angry  with,  did  not  conceive  the  people  of  this  land  to  be  so  void 
of  common  sense,  as  to  believe  his  majesty,  who  had  denied  no 
one  thing  for  the  ease  and  benefit  of  them,  which  in  justice  or 
prudence  could  be  asked,  or  in  honour  and  conscience  could  bo 
granted,  to  have  cast  off  all  care  of  the  subjects'*  good ;  and  the 
framers  and  devisers  of  that  declaration  (who  had  endeavoured 
to  render  his  majesty  odious  to  his  subjects,  and  them  disloyal 
to  him,  by  pretending  such  a  trust  in  them)  to  have  only  taken 
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it  up  :  neither,  he  was  confident,  would  they  be  satisfied^  when 
they  felt  the  miBory  and  the  burdens  which  the  fury  and  the 
nialieo  of  those  people  would  bring  upon  them,  with  being  told 
that  calamity  proceeded  from  evil  couneeUom,  whom  nobody 
oould  name ;  from  plote  and  conspiracies,  which  no  man  could 
discover  ;  and  from  fears  and  jealousies,  which  no  man  under- 
stood :  and  therefore,  that  the  consideratian  of  it  should  be  left 
to  the  conscience,  reason,  affection,  and  loyalty  of  his  good  sub- 
jects, who  do  understand  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  hie 
umjesty  said,  he  was  well  content. 

308  *'  His  majesty  asked,  where  the  folly  and  madness  of  those 
people  would  end^  who  would  have  hia  people  believe,  that  hi« 
absenting  himself  from  London,  where*  with  his  safety,  he  could 
not  stay,  and  the  continuing  his  magazine  at  Hull,  prooeeded 
from  the  secret  plots  of  the  papists  here,  and  to  advancB  the 
designs  of  the  papists  in  Ireland  ?  But  it  was  no  wonder  that 
they,  who  could  believe  sir  J,  Hotham*s  shutting  his  maje«ty 
out  of  Hull  to  be  an  act  of  affection  and  loyalty,  would  believe 
that  the  papists  or  the  Turk  persuaded  him  to  go  thither. 

309  "  And  could  any  sober  man  think  that  declaration  to  be  the 
consent  of  either  or  both  houses  of  parliament,  unawed  either  by 
fraud  or  force;  which  (after  so  many  thanks,  and  humble  ac- 
knowledgments of  his  gracious  favour  in  his  message  of  the 
twentieth  of  Januarj*,  so  often  and  so  unanimously  presented 
to  his  majesty  from  both  houses  of  parliament)  now  told  him, 
that  the  message  at  first  was^  and,  as  often  as  it  had  been  since 
mentioned  by  him,  had  been  a  breach  of  privilege,  (of  which 
they  had  not  used  to  have  been  so  negligent,  as  in  four  months 
not  to  have  complained,  if  such  a  breach  had  been,)  and  that 
their  own  method  of  pi'oceeding  should  not  be  projjosed  to 
thera :  as  if  Ins  majesty  had  only  authority  to  call  them  toge- 
ther, not  to  tell  them  what  they  were  to  do,  not  so  much  as  with 
reference  to  his  own  affairs.  What  their  own  tnetbod  had  been, 
and  whither  it  had  led  them,  and  brought  the  kingdom,  all  men 
see ;  what  his  would  have  been,  if  seasonably  and  timely  ap* 
plied  unto,  all  men  might  judge ;  Ida  majesty  would  speak  no 
more  of  it. 

3 JO  "  But  see  now  what  oxcollont  instancee  they  had  found  out,  to 
prove  an  iuclinatiou,  if  not  in  his  majesty,  in  some  about  him,  to 
civil  war :  their  going  with  his  majesty  to  the  house  of  commons, 
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(bo  often  urged,  and  so  fully  answered,)  their  attending  on  him 
to  Hampton-oourt,  and  appearing  in  a  warlike  manner  at  King- 
ston upon  Thames ;  his  going  to  Hull ;  their  drawing  their  swords 
at  York,  demanding,  who  would  be  for  the  king  ?  the  declaring 
sir  John  Hotham  traitor,  before  the  message  sent  to  the  parlia- 
ment ;  the  propositions  to  the  gentry  in  Yorkshire,  to  assist  his 
majesty  against  sir  John  Hotham,  before  he  had  received  an  an- 
swer from  the  parliament :  all  desperate  instances  of  an  incUna- 
tion  to  a  civil  war.  Examine  them  again :  the  manner  and  intent 
of  his  going  to  the  house  of  commons  he  had  set  forth  at  large 
in  his  answer  to  their  declaration  of  the  nineteenth  of  May ;  all 
men  might  judge  of  it.  Next,  did  they  themselves  believe,  to 
what  purpose  soever  that  rumour  had  served  their  turns,  that 
there  was  an  appearance  in  warlike  manner  at  Kingston  upon 
Thames  ?  Did  they  not  know,  that  whensoever  his  majesty  had 
been  at  Hampton-court,  since  his  first  coming  to  the  crown, 
there  was  never  a  less  appearance,  or  in  a  less  warlike  manner, 
than  at  the  time  they  meant  I  He  said,  he  would  say  no  more, 
but  that  his  appearance  in  a  warlike  manner  at  Kingston  upon 
Thames  and  theirs  at  Kingston  upon  Hull  was  very  different. 
What  was  meant  by  the  drawing  of  swords  at  York,  and  de- 
manding, who  would  be  for  the  king,  must  be  inquired  at  London ; 
for  his  majesty  believed  very  few  in  York  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  it.  For  his  going  to  Hull,  which  they  would  by  no  means 
endure  should  be  called  a  visit,  whether  it  were  not  the  way  to 
prevent,  rather  than  to  make  a  civil  war,  was  very  obvious :  and 
the  declaring  him  a  traitor  in  the  very  act  of  his  treason,  would 
never  be  thought  unseasonable,  but  by  those  who  believed  him 
to  be  a  loving  and  loyal  subject ;  no  more  than  the  endeavour- 
ing to  make  the  gentlemen  of  that  county  sensible  of  that  treason, 
(which  they  were  in  an  honourable  and  dutiful  degree,)  before  he 
received  the  answer  from  both  houses  of  parliament :  for,  if  they 
had  been,  as  his  majesty  expected  they  should  have  been,  sensible 
of  that  intolerable  injury  oifered  to  him,  might  he  not  have  had 
occasion  to  have  used  the  affection  of  these  gentlemen  ?  Was  he 
sure  that  sir  John  Hotham,  who  had  kept  him  out  without  their 
order,  (he  spake  of  a  public  order,)  would  have  let  him  in,  when 
they  had  forbidden  him  ?  And  if  they  had  not  such  a  sense  of 
Jiim,  (as  the  case  falls  out  to  be,)  had  he  not  more  reason  to 
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make  propositions  to  those  gentlemen,  whose  readiness  and  af- 
fection he  or  his  posterity  would  never  forget  I 

31*  *'  Bnt  this  buBiness  of  Hull  sticks  still  \^ith  them ;  and  finding 
his  questions  hard,  they  are  pleased  to  answer  liis  majesty,  by  ask- 
ing other  questions  of  him  ;  no  matter  for  the  exceptions  against 
the  earl  of  Newcastle,  (wliich  have  been  so  often  m-ged  n»  one  of 
the  principal  grounds  of  their  fears  and  jealousies^  and  which 
drew  that  question  from  him,)  they  asked  his  majesty,  why» 
when  he  held  it  necessar)^  that  a  governor  should  be  placed  in 
Hull,  sir  John  Hothani  should  be  refused  by  him,  and  the  earl 
of  Newcastle  sent  down  \  Hie  majesty  answered,  because  he  had 
a  better  opinion  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle  than  of  sir  John  Ho- 
tham  \  and  desired  to  have  such  a  governor  over  his  toi^Tia,  if  he 
must  have  any,  aa  should  keep  them  for,  and  not  against  him  : 
Bind  if  his  going  doiivn  were  in  a  more  private  way  than  sir  John 
HothamX  it  was  because  he  had  not  that  authority  to  make  a 
noise,  by  levjing  and  billeting  of  soldiers,  in  a  peaeeable  time, 
upon  his  good  subjects,  as  it  seemed  sir  John  Hothara  carried 
down  with  him.  And  the  imputation  ^hich  is  cast  by  the  way 
upon  that  earl,  to  make  his  reputation  not  so  unblemished  as  he 
conceived  and  the  world  believes  it  to  be,  and  which,  though  it 
was  not  ground  enough  for  a  judicial  proceeding,  (it  is  wonder 
it  was  not,)  was  yet  ground  enough  of  suspicion,  must  be  the 
case  of  every  subject  in  England,  (and  he  i^ished  it  w^nt  no 
higher,)  if  every  vile  aspersion,  contrived  by  unknown  hands, 
upon  unknown  or  unimaginable  grounds,  which  is  the  way  prac- 
tised to  bring  any  virtuous  and  desernng  meji  into  obloquy, 
should  receive  the  least  credit  or  countenance  in  the  world. 

31J  tt  They  teU  him,  their  exception  to  those  gentlemen  who  deli- 
vered their  petition  to  him  at  York,  was,  that  they  presumed  to 
take  the  style  upon  them  of  all  the  gentry  and  inhabitantjs  of  that 
county ;  whereas,  they  say,  so  many  more  of  as  good  quality  as 
themselves^  of  that  county,  were  of  another  opinion ;  and  have 
einec,  by  their  petition  to  his  majesty,  disavowed  that  act.  Their 
information  in  that  point,  his  majesty  said,  was  no  better  than  it 
useth  to  be ;  and  they  would  find,  that  neither  the  number  or 
the  quality  of  those  who  have,  or  wUl  disavow  that  petition,  was 
as  they  imagine ;  though  too  many  weak  persons  were  misled 
(which  they  did,  and  would  every  day  more  and  more  undei^ 
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stand)  by  the  faction,  skill,  and  industry  of  that  true  malignant 
party,  of  which  he  did  and  had  reason  to  complain.  They  said, 
they  had  received  no  petition  of  so  strange  a  nature :  what  na- 
ture ?  Contraiy  to  the  votes  of  both  houses :  that  is,  they  had 
received  no  petition  they  had  no  mind  to  receive.  But  his  ma- 
jesty had  told  them  again,  and  all  his  good  subjects  would  tell 
them,  that  they  had  received  petitions  with  joy  and  approbation 
against  the  votes  of  both  houses  of  their  predecessors,  confirmed 
and  established  into  laws  by  the  consent  of  his  majesty  and  his 
ancestors ;  and  allowed  those  petitions  to  carry  the  style,  and  to 
seem  to  carry  the  desires  of  cities,  towns,  and  coimties,  when,  of 
either  city,  town,  or  county,  very  few  known  or  considerable  per- 
sons had  been  privy  to  such  petitions :  whereas,  in  truth,  the 
petitions  delivered  to  his  majesty,  against  which  they  except, 
carried  not  the  style  of  all,  but  some  of  the  gentry  and  in- 
habitants; and  implied  no  other  consent,  than  such  as  went 
visibly  along  with  it. 
313  **  But  his  majesty  was  all  this  while  in  a  mistake ;  the  maga] 
zine  at  Hull  was  not  taken  from  him.  Who  told  them  so! 
They  who  assure  them,  (and  whom  without  breaking  their 
privileges  they  must  believe,)  that  sir  John  Hotham^s  shutting 
the  gates  against  his  majesty,  and  resisting  his  entrance  with 
armed  men,  (though  he  thought  it  in  defiance  of  him,)  was 
indeed  in  obedience  to  him  and  his  authority;  and  for  his 
service,  and  the  service  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  to  let  none  in, 
but  such  as  came  with  his  majesty'^s  authority  signified  by  both 
houses  of  parliament :  himself  and  they  had  ordered  it  so.  And 
therefore  he  kept  his  majesty  out,  only  till  his  majesty,  or  he 
himself,  might  send  for  their  directions.  His  majesty  said,  he 
knew  not  whether  the  contrivers  of  that  declaration  meant,  that 
his  good  subjects  should  so  soon  understand,  though  it  was  plain 
enough  to  be  understood,  the  meaning  of  the  king^s  authority 
signified  by  both  houses  of  parliament :  but  sure  the  world 
would  now  easily  discern  in  what  miserable  case  he  had  by  this 
time  been,  (it  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,)  if  he  had  consented  to 
their  bill,  or  to  their  ordinance  of  the  militia,  and  given  those 
men  power  to  have  raised  all  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  against 
him,  for  the  conmion  good,  by  his  own  authority :  would  they 
not,  as  they  had  kept  him  from  Hull,  by  this  time  have  beaten 
him  from  York,  and  pursued  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  in  his 
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own  behalf!  Nay,  might  not  this  munition,  which  m  not  taken 
from  him,  be  employed  against  him ;  not  agaiugt  his  authority, 
signified  by  both  honsea  of  parUameiit,  but  only  to  kill  those  ill 
counsellors,  the  malignant  party,  which  is  about  him,  and  yet 
for  his  good,  for  the  public  good,  (they  would  declare  it  so,)  and 
BO  no  treason  within  the  statute  of  25  Ed.  IIL !  which,  by  their 
interpretation,  had  left  his  majesty  the  king  of  England  abso- 
lutely lass  provided  for,  in  point  of  safety,  than  the  meanest 
subject  of  the  kingdom:  and  every  subject  of  this  land  (for 
whose  security  that  law  was  niade^  that  they  may  know  theif 
duty,  and  their  danger  in  breaking  of  it)  may  bo  made  a  traitor 
when  these  men  please  to  say  ho  is  so.  But  did  they  think  that 
upon  such  an  interpretation,  (upon  pretence  of  authority  of  book 
cases  and  precedents,  which,  without  doubt,  they  would  have 
cited,  if  they  had  been  to  their  purpose,)  out  of  which  nothing 
can  result  but  confusion  to  king  and  people,  would  find  any 
credit  with  his  good  subjects?  and  that  so  excellent  a  law, 
made  both  for  security  of  king  and  people,  slmll  be  so  eluded, 
by  an  interpretation  no  learned  la\\Ter  in  England  would  at 
this  hour,  he  believed^  set  under  his  hand,  notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  that  declaration ;  which,  he  hoped,  shall  bring  no- 
thing but  infamy  upon  the  contrivers  of  it  I 
3U  "  Now  to  their  privileges  :  though  it  be  true,  they  eay,  that 
their  privileges  do  not  extend  to  treason,  felony,  or  broach  of 
the  peace,  so  as  to  exempt  the  members  from  all  manner  of 
process  and  trial;  yet  it  doth  privilege  them  in  the  way  or 
method  of  their  trial :  the  cause  must  be  first  brought  before 
them,  and  their  consent  asked,  before  you  can  proceed.  Why 
then  their  pri^dleges  extend  as  far  in  these  cases  as  in  any  that 
are  most  unquestioned ;  for  no  privilege  whatsoever  exempts 
them  from  all  maimer  of  process  and  trial,  if  you  first  acquaint  | 
the  house  with  it,  and  they  give  you  leave  to  proceed  by  those 
proeessea,  or  to  that  trial:  but  by  this  rule,  if  a  member  of 
either  house  commit  a  murder,  you  must  by  no  means  meddle 
with  him  till  you  have  acquainted  that  house  of  which  he  is 
a  member^  and  received  their  direction  for  your  proceeding, 
assuring  yourscH"  he  will  not  stir  from  that  pUiee  where  you  left 
him,  till  you  return  with  theh*  cousent ;  should  it  be  otherwise, 
it  woidd  be  in  the  power  of  G:\Qry  man,  under  the  pretc^nce  of 
murder,  to  take  one  after  another,  and  a&  many  as  he  pleoseth ; 
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and  so,  consequently,  bring  a  parliament  to  what  he  pleaseth 
when  he  pleaseth.  If  a  member  of  either  house  shall  take  a 
purse  at  York,  (he  may  as  probably  take  a  purse  from  a  subject 
as  arms  against  his  king,)  you  must  ride  to  London,  to  know 
what  to  do,  and  he  may  ride  with  you,  and  take  a  new  purse 
every  stage,  and  must  not  be  apprehended,  or  declared  a  felon, 
till  you  have  asked  that  house  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  should 
it  be  otherwise,  it  might  be  in  every  man^^s  power  to  accuse  as 
Diiany  members  as  he  would  of  taking  purses ;  and  so  bring  a 
parliament,  and  so  all  parliaments,  to  nothing.  Would  these 
men  be  believed  \  And  yet  they  make  no  doubt  but  every  one 
who  hath  taken  the  protestation  would  defend  this  doctrine 
with  his  life  and  fortune.  Would  not  his  subjects  believe,  that 
they  had  imposed  a  pretty  protestation  upon  them;  and  that 
they  had  a  very  good  end  in  the  doing  of  it,  if  it  obligeth  them 
to  such  hazards,  to  such  undertakings?  Must  they  forget  or 
neglect  his  majesty'^s  person,  honour,  and  estate,  which  by  that 
protestation  ,they  are  bound  to  defend,  and  in  some  degree 
do  understand!  And  must  they  only  venture  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  justify  privileges  they  know  not,  or  ever  heard  of 
before  ?  Or  are  they  bound  by  that  protestation  to  believe,  that 
the  framers  of  that  declaration  have  power  to  extend  their  own 
privileges  as  far  as  they  think  fit,  and  to  contract  his  majesty^s 
rights  as  much  as  they  please;  and  that  they  are  bound  to 
believe  them  in  either,  and  to  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  in 
that  quarrel? 

"  From  declaring  how  mean  a  person  his  majesty  is,  and  how 
much  the  kingdom  hath  been  mistaken  in  the  understanding  of 
the  statute  of  25  E.  III.  concerning  treason,  and  that  all  men 
need  not  fear  levying  war  against  him,  so  they  have  their  order 
to  warrant  them ;  they  proceed,  in  the  spirit  of  declaring,  to 
certify  his  subjects  in  the  mistakings,  which,  near  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  have  been  received  concerning  the  statute  of  the 
eleventh  year  of  Hen.  VII.  ch.  i.  (a  statute  all  good  subjects 
will  read  with  comfort,)  and  tell  them,  that  the  serving  of  the 
king  for  the  time  being  cannot  be  meant  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
or  of  any  that  should  call  himself  king ;  but  such  a  one  as  is 
allowed  and  received  by  the  parliament  in  the  behalf  of  the 
kingdom:  and  was  not  his  majesty  so  allowed?  However, 
through  a  dark  mist  of  words,  and  urging  their  old  privileges, 
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(which,  he  hoped^  he  had  sufficiently  anawered,  and  will  be  ©very 
day  more  confuted  by  the  actionfl  of  his  good  subjects,)  they 
conclude,  that  those  that  shall  guide  themselves  by  the  judgment 
of  parliament^  which  they  say  is  their  own,  ouglit,  whatsoever 
happen,  to  be  secure,  and  free  from  all  account  and  penalties, 
upon  the  ground  and  equity  of  that  very  statute  i  how  far  their 
own  chancellors  may  help  them  in  that  equity,  his  majesty  knew 
not ;  but  by  the  help  of  God,  and  that  good  law,  he  would  aUow 
no  such  equity:  so  then,  here  is  the  doctrine  of  that  declaration; 
and  these  are  the  positions  of  the  contrivers  of  it ; 


J,  T^mt  thsff  ftam  an  aheolute  power  of  declaring  the  law; 
and  that  whaisoeeer  th^  declare  to  he  so  ought  not  to  he  qvM- 
tiomd  hg  hu  majesty  or  any  milject :  so  that  all  tight  and  mfsty 
of  him  and  his  pmpk  mmt  depend  upon  thdr  plemure, 

a.  Thai  no  precedents  can  be  limits  to  bmnd  t/mr  proceedings; 
so  th^y  may  do  what  thsg  please, 

3-  Thai  a  parliament  mag  diyxm  of  any  thing^  wherein  the 
king  or  subject  hath  a  right,  for  the  public  good ;  thai  they^ 
without  the  king^  are  this  parliament^  and  Judge  of  this  public 
good ;  and  thai  his  majedy^s  consent  is  not  ^necesmry ;  so  the  life 
and  liberty  of  tlw  subject,  and  all  the  good  laws  made  for  the 
security  of  them,  may  be  disposed  of  and  repealed  by  the  major 
part  of  both  homes  at  any  time  preBtnt,  and  by  any  ways  and 
means  procured  so  to  be ;  and  his  majesty  /lad  no  potter  to 
protect  them* 

4*  That  no  member  of  eithsr  home  ought  to  be  troubled  or 
meddled  with  for  treason,  felony^  or  any  other  erime^  without 
the  cause  first  brought  before  tkem^  that  they  may  judge  of  the 
fact,  and  their  leave  obtaimd  to  proceed, 

5.  That  the  sovereign  power  resides  in  both  houses  of  par-- 
liammt  4  ami  that  hia  majesty  had  no  negative  voice:  so  then  Atf 
fnajesfy  himself  must  be  subject  to  their  commands. 

6.  Tfiat  the  levying  offerees  against  the  permnal  commands  of 
the  king  {tMugh  accompanied  with  his  presence)  is  not  iei&ying 
war  against  tlie  king  ;  btU  the  levying  war  ogainM  his  laws  and 
auth<^rity,  {which  they  have  power  to  declare  and  signify,)  though 
not  again^  his  person^  is  levying  war  against  the  Hng:  and  that 
treason  cannot  be  committed  against  his  person^  othtrwise  than  as 
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he  is  tntnuted  mth  the  kingdom^  and  discharging  thai  trust  ; 
and  thai  they  have  a  power  to  judge^  whether  he  discharges  this 
trust  or  no, 

7.  That  if  they  should  make  the  highest  precedents  of  other 
parliaments  their  patterns^  there  vmkld  he  no  cause  to  complain 
of  want  of  modesty  or  duty  in  them ;  thai  is,  they  may  depose 
kis  majesty  when  they  tnill^  and  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  so 
doing, 

316  '^  And  now,  (as  if  the  mere  publishing  of  their  resolutions 
would  not  only  prevail  with  the  people,  but,  in  the  instant, 
destroy  all  spirit  and  courage  in  his  majesty  to  preserve  his  own 
right  and  honour,)  they  had  since  taken  the  boldness  to  assault 
him  with  certain  propositions ;  which  they  call  the  most  neces- 
sary effectual  means  for  the  removing  those  jealousies  and 
differences  between  his  majesty  and  his  people ;  that  is,  that 
he  would  be  content  to  divest  himself  of  aU  his  regal  rights  and 
dignities ;  be  content  with  the  title  of  a  king,  and  suffer  them, 
according  to  their  discretion,  to  govern  him  and  the  kingdom, 
and  to  dispose  of  his  children.  How  suitable  and  agreeable  this 
doctrine  and  these  demands  were  to  the  affection  of  his  loving 
subjects,  under  whose  trust  these  men  pretend  to  say  and  do 
these  monstrous  things ;  and  to  design  not  only  the  ruin  of  his 
person,  but  of  monarchy  itself,  (which,  he  might  justly  say,  was 
more  than  ever  was  offered  in  any  of  his  predecessors^  times; 
for  though  the  person  of  the  king  hath  been  sometimes  unjustly 
deposed,  yet  the  regal  power  was  never  before  this  time  strucken 
at,)  he  believes  his  good  subjects  would  find  some  way  to  let 
them  and  the  world  know :  and,  from  this  time,  such  who  had 
been  misled,  by  their  ill  counsels,  to  have  any  hand  in  the 
execution  of  the  militia,  would  see  to  what  ends  their  service 
was  designed ;  and  therefore,  if  they  should  presume  hereafter 
to  meddle  in  it,  they  must  expect  that  he  would  immediately 
proceed  against  them  as  actual  raisers  of  sedition,  and  as 
enemies  to  his  sovereign  power. 
317  ^^  His  majesty  said,  he  had  done :  and  should  now  expect  the 
worst  actions  these  men  had  power  to  conunit  against  him ; 
worse  words  they  could  not  give  him ;  and  he  doubted  not,  but 
the  major  part  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  when  they  might 
come  together  with  their  honour  and  safety,  (as  well  those  who 
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were  surprised  at  the  paBsmg  of  it,  and  understood  not  the 
malice  in  it,  and  the  confusioD  that  must  grow  by  it,  if  believe*!, 
as  those  who  were  absent,  or  involved,)  would  so  far  raseat  the 
indjgi^ity  offered  to  his  majesty,  the  dishonour  to  thamselveB,  and 
the  minchief  to  the  whole  kingdom,  by  that  declaration,  that 
they  would  speedily  make  the  foul  contrivers  of  it  instaucee  of 
their  exemplar)'  jit§tice,  and  bniiid  thera  and  their  doctrine  with 
the  markjs  of  their  perpetual  scorn  and  indignation."^ 


318  Wliilst  this  answer  and  declaration  of  his  majesty  was 
preparing  and  publishiug,  which  was  done  with  al!  ima- 
ginable haste,  and  to  which  they  made  no  reply  till  many 
months  after  the  war  was  begun,  they  proceeded  in  all 
their  counsels  towards  the  lessening  his  majesty  both  in 
repntation  and  power,  and  towards  the  improving  their 
o\^ii  interests :  for  the  first,  upon  the  advantage  of  their 
former  vote,  of  the  king's  intention  to  levy  war  against 
his  parliament,  in  the  end  of  May  they  published  orders, 
"  That  the  sheriffs  of  the  adjacent  counties  should  hinder, 
and  mahe  stay  of  all  arms  and  ammunition  carrying  to- 
wards York,  until  they  had  given  notice  thereof  unto  the 
lords  and  commons,  and  should  have  received  their  ftir^ 
ther  direction  ;  and  that  they  should  prevent  the  coming 
together  of  any  soldiers,  horse  or  foot,  by  any  warrant  of 
his  majesty,  without  their  adviee  or  consent  :'*  which  they 
did,  not  upon  any  opinion  that  there  would  be  any  arms 
or  ammunition  carrying  to  his  majesty,  they  having  en- 
tirely possessed  themselves  of  all  his  stores  ;  or  that  they 
indeed  believed  there  was  any  commission  or  warrant  to 
raise  soldiers,  which  they  well  knew  there  was  not ;  but 
that,  by  this  means,  their  agents  in  the  country  (which 
many  sherifis  and  justices  of  peace  were,  and  most  con- 
stables, and  inferior  officers)  might,  ujion  this  pretence, 
hinder  the  resorting  to  kis  majesty,  which  they  did  with 
that  industry,  that  few,  who,  foreseeing  the  design  of 
those  orders,  did  not  decline  the  great  roads,  and  made 
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not  pretences  of  travelling  to  some  other  place,  [and] 
travelled  in  any  equipage  towards  his  majesty,  escaped 
without  being  stayed  by  such  watches :  and  most  that 
were  so  stayed,  finding  it  no  boot  to  attend  the  resolu- 
tion or  justice  of  the  houses,  who  always  commended  the 
vigilance  of  their  ministers,  and  did  not  expect  they 
should  be  bound  up  by  the  letter  of  their  orders,  made 
shift  to  escape  with  their  own  persons,  and  were  con- 
tented to  leave  their  horses  behind  them ;  they  who  at- 
tended to  be  repaired  by  the  justice  of  the  houses  find- 
ing so  many  delays,  and  those  delays  to  be  so  chargeable, 
and  themselves  objected  to  so  many  questions,  and  such 
an  inquisition,  that  they  thought  their  liberty  a  great 
prize,  whatever  they  left  behind  them. 
319  For  the  improving  their  interest  and  dependence, 
though  they  had  as  much  evidence  of  the  affections  of  the 
city  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  and  by  their  exercise 
of  the  militia  had  united  them  in  a  firm  bond,  the  com- 
munication of  guilt ;  yet  they  well  understood  their  true 
strength  consisted  in  the  rabble  of  the  people,  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  substantial  and  wealthy  citizens  being 
not  of  their  party;  and  except  some  expedient  were  found 
out,  whereby  they  might  be  involved,  and  concerned  in 
their  prosperity  or  ruin,  they  thought  themselves  not  so 
much  in  truth  possessed  of  that  city  as  they  seemed  to  be. 
They  had  heard  it  said,  that  Edward  IV.  of  England 
recovered  the  city  of  London,  and  by  that  the  kingdom, 
by  the  vast  debts  that  he  owed  there ;  men  looking  upon 
the  helping  of  him  to  the  crown  as  the  helping  them- 
selves to  their  money,  which  was  else  desperate.  Upon 
this  ground,  they  had  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  bor- 
rowing great  sums  of  them  in  the  beginning  of  this  par- 
liament ;  when  the  richest  and  best  affected  men,  upon  h 
presumption  that  hereby  the  Scots'  army  would  suddenly 
march  into  their  own  country,  and  the  English  as  soon  be 
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disbanded,  cheerfully  furnished  that  money.  Upon  thia 
ground  they  still  forbore  to  repay  those  sums,  disposing 
what  was  brought  in  upon  the  bills  of  subsidy,  and  other 
public  bills*  to  other  purposes.  And  now,  to  make  them* 
selves  more  sure  of  them,  they  borrowed  another  sum  of 
£100,000  of  them,  upon  pretence  of  the  great  exigences 
of  Ireland ;  which  was  their  twoedged  sword,  to  lead 
them  into  the  liberty  of  laying  what  imputations  they 
thought  most  convenient  for  their  purposes  upon  the 
king  and  queen,  and  to  draw  what  money  they  thought 
fit  from  the  city ;  and  ser\  ed  them  now  to  another  im* 
portant  end,  to  raise  soldiers ;  but  that  service  itself,  in 
order  to  suppressing  the  rebellion  there,  was  not  in  any 
degree  advanced.  Having  by  these  means  thus  provided 
for  their  main  ends,  they  made  the  people  believe  they 
were  preparing  propositions  to  send  to  the  king ;  and  the 
people  were  yet  so  innocent  as  to  believe,  that  they  would 
never  send  propositions  that  were  not  reasonable  :  for 
though  [the]  unusual  acts  [which]  had  been  done  by 
the  king,  as  the  going  to  the  house  of  commons,  and 
demanding  the  members  there,  had  put  them  into  as  un^ 
usual  apprehensions ;  and  those,  by  the  warmth  and  heat 
of  declarations  and  answers,  had  drawn  from  them  by 
degrees  another  kind  of  language  than  had  before  been 
used ;  yet  most  men  believed,  when  those  passions  were 
digested,  and  that  any  propositions  should  be  made  by 
them,  (wliich  the  king  Imd  long  called  for  and  invited, 
that  they  could  not  but  be  such  as  would  open  a  door  for 
that  affection,  confidence,  duty,  and  trust,  upon  which 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom  might  be  reasonably  founded* 
And  proj)ositions  they  did  send  to  the  king  in  the  begm- 
ning  of  June;  which  were  presented  to  his  majesty  with 
great  solemnity  by  their  committee  resident  there ;  which 
in  this  place  are  very  necessary  to  be  inserted  ui  the  very 
terms  in  which  they  were  presented,  as  followeth : 
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32^  The  humble  petition  and  admce  of  both  houses  of  parliament ^  with 
nineteen  propositions  and  the  conclusion^  sent  unto  his  mdjesiy  the 
second  ofJune^  16^2. 

"  Your  majesty'^s  most  humble  and  faithful  subjects,  the  lords 
and  commons  in  parliament,  having  nothing  in  their  thoughts 
and  desires  more  precious  and  of  higher  esteem,  next  to  the 
honour  and  inunediate  service  of  God,  than  the  just  and  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  duty  to  your  majesty  and  this  kingdom ; 
and  being  very  sensible  of  the  great  distractions  and  distempers, 
and  of  the  imminent  dangers  and  calamities  which  those  dis* 
tractions  and  distempers  are  like  to  bring  upon  your  majesty 
and  your  subjects ;  (all  which  have  proceeded  from  the  subtle 
informations^  mischievous  practices^  and  evil  counsels  of  men 
disaffected  to  God's  true  religion;  your  majesty's  honour  and 
safety ;  and  the  public  peace,  and  prosperity  of  your  people ;) 
after  a  serious  observation  of  the  causes  of  those  mischiefs, 
do,  in  all  humility  and  sincerity,  present  to  your  majesty  their 
most  dutiful  petition  and  advice :  that,  out  of  your  princely 
wisdom  for  the  establishing  your  own  honour  and  safety,  and 
gracious  tenderness  of  the  welfare  and  security  of  your  subjects 
and  dominions,  you  will  be  pleased  to  grant  and  accept  these 
their  humble  desires  and  propositions,  as  the  most  necessary 
and  effectual  means,  through  God's  blessing,  of  removing  those 
jealousies  and  differences  which  have  unhappily  fallen  out  be- 
twixt you  and  your  people,  and  procuring  both  your  majesty  and 
them  a  constant  course  of  honour,  peace,  and  happiness. 

TJie  propositions, 
321  I.  "  That  the  lords  and  others  of  your  majesty's  privy- 

council,  and  such  great  officers  and  ministers  of  state,  either 
at  home  or  beyond  the  seas,  may  be  put  from  your  privy- 
council,  and  from  those  offices  and  employments,  excepting 
such  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  both  houses  of  parliament : 
and  that  the  persons  put  into  the  places  and  employments  of 
those  that  are  removed  may  be  approved  of  by  both  houses  of 
parliament ;  and  that  privy-counsellors  shall  take  an  oath  for 
the  due  execution  of  their  places  in  such  form  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  both  houses  of  parliament. 

2.  "That  the  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom  may  not  be 
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concluded  or  transacted  by  the  advice  of  private  men,  or  by 
any  unknown  or  unsworn  counsellors ;  but  that  such  matters 
as  concern  the  public,  and  are  proper  for  the  high  court  of 
parliament,  which  is  your  majesty'^s  great  and  supreme  coun- 
cil, may  be  debated,  resolved,  and  transacted  only  in  parlia- 
ment^ and  not  elsewhere :  and  such  as  shall  presume  to  do 
any  thing  to  the  contrary  shall  be  reserved  to  the  censure 
and  judgment  of  parliament:  and  such  other  matters  of 
state,  as  are  proper  for  your  majesty'^s  privy-council,  shall  be 
debated  and  concluded  by  such  of  the  nobility  and  others  as 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  chosen  for  that  place  by  approba- 
tion of  both  houses  of  parliament :  and  that  no  public  act 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  proper  for 
your  privy-council,  may  be  esteemed  of  any  validity,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  royal  authority,  unless  it  be  done  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  major  part  of  your  council,  attested 
under  their  hands :  and  that  your  council  may  be  limited  to  a 
certain  number,  not  exceeding  twenty-five,  nor  under  fifteen : 
and  if  any  counsellor's  place  happen  to  be  void  in  the  interval 
of  parliament,  it  shall  not  be  supplied  without  the  assent  of 
the  major  part  of  the  council ;  which  choice  shall  be  confirmed 
at  the  next  sitting  of  parliament,  or  else  to  be  void. 

3.  "  That  the  lord  high  steward  of  England,  lord  hi^ 
constable,  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
lord  treasurer,  lord  privy  seal,  earl  marshal,  lord  admiral, 
warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  master  of  the  wards,  secretaries  of  state, 
two  chief  justices  and  chief  baron,  may  always  be  chosen  with 
the  approbation  of  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  in  the 
intervals  of  parliaments  by  assent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
council,  in  such  manner  as  is  before  expressed  in  the  choice 
of  counsellors. 

4.  "That  he  or  they  unto  whom  the  government  and 
education  of  the  king's  children  shall  be  conmiitted  shall  be 
approved  of  by  both  houses  of  parliament;  and  in  the  in- 
tervals of  parliaments  by  the  assent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
council,  in  such  manner  as  is  before  expressed  in  the  choice 
of  counsellors ;  and  that  all  such  servants  as  are  now  about 
them,  against  whom  both  houses  shall  have  any  just  excep- 
tions, shall  be  removed. 
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5.  ^'That  no  marriage  shall  be  concluded  or  treated  for 
any  of  the  kmg''s  children,  with  any  foreign  prince,  or  other 
person  whatsoever,  abroad  or  at  home,  without  the  consent 
of  parliament,  under  the  penalty  of  a  prsemimire  unto  such  as 
shall  conclude  or  treat  any  marriage  as  aforesaid :  and  that 
the  said  penalty  shall  not  be  pardoned,  or  dispensed  with, 
but  by  the  consent  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

6.  ^^  That  the  laws  in  force  against  Jesuits,  priests,  and 
popish  recusants,  be  strictly  put  in  execution,  without  any 
toleration  or  dispensation  to  the  contrary:  and  that  some 
more  effectual  course  may  be  enacted,  by  authority  of  par- 
liament, to  disable  them  from  making  any  disturbance  in  the 
state ;  or  eluding  the  laws  by  trusts,  or  otherwise. 

7.  "  That  the  votes  of  popish  lords  in  the  house  of  peers 
may  be  taken  away  so  long  as  they  continue  papists:  and 
that  your  majesty  will  consent  to  such  a  biU  as  shall  be  drawn 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  papists,  by  protestants,  in 
the  protestant  religion. 

8.  '^  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  consent,  that  such 
a  reformation  be  made  of  the  church-government  and  liturgy 
as  both  houses  6f  parliament  shall  advise ;  wherein  they  in- 
tend to  have  consultations  with  divines,  as  is  expressed  in 
their  declaration  to  that  purpose :  and  that  your  majesty  will 
contribute  your  best  assistance  to  them,  for  the  raising  of  a 
sufficient  maintenance  for  preaching  ministers  through  the 
kingdom :  and  that  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  give  your 
consent  to  laws  for  the  taking  away  of  innovations  and  super- 
stition and  of  pluralities,  and  against  scandalous  ministers. 

9.  ''  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  rest  satisfied 
with  that  course  that  the  lords  and  commons  have  appointed 
for  ordering  of  the  militia,  until  the  same  shall  be  further 
settled  by  a  bill:  and  that  your  majesty  will  recall  your 
declarations  and  proclamations  against  the  ordinance  made 
by  the  lords  and  oonunons  concerning  it. 

10.  ^  That  such  members  of  either  house  of  parliament  as 
have  during  this  present  parliament  been  put  out  of  any  place 
and  office  may  either  be  restored  to  that  place  and  office,  or 
otherwise  have  satisfaction  for  the  same,  upon  the  petition  of 
that  house,  whereof  he  or  they  are  members. 

J I .  ''  That  all  privy-counsellors  and  judges  may  take  an 
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oath,  the  form  whereof  to  be  agreed  on  and  settled  by  ai3t  of 
parliament,  for  the  maititaining  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  and 
of  certain  statutes  made  by  this  parliament,  which  aliall  be 
mentioned  by  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  tliat  an  inquiiy 
of  all  breaches  and  violations  of  those  laws  may  be  given  in 
charge  by  the  justices  of  the  king's  bench  every  term,  and  by 
the  judges  of  assize  in  their  circuits,  and  justices  of  the  peocet 
at  the  sessions^  to  be  presented  and  punkhed  according  to 
law. 

12.  "That  all  the  judges  and  all  the  oflBcers,  placed  by 
approbation  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  may  hold  their 
places  qnamdiu  h^Tie  m  gemmint, 

13.  '^  That  the  justice  of  parliament  may  pass  upon  all 
delinquents,  whether  they  be  within  the  kingdom  or  fled  out 
of  it :  and  that  all  persons  cited  by  either  house  of  parliament 
may  appear,  and  abide  the  censure  of  parliament, 

14.  "  That  the  general  pardon  offei^d  by  your  majesty  may 
be  granted  with  such  exceptions  as  shall  be  advisad  by  both 
houses  of  parliament* 

15.  '*  That  the  forts  and  castles  of  this  kingdom  amy  be 
put  under  the  command  and  custody  of  such  persons  as  your 
majesty  shall  appoint  with  the  approbation  of  your  parlia- 
ment ;  and  in  the  internals  of  parliament  with  approbation  of 
the  major  part  of  the  counci!,  in  such  manner  n&  is  before 
expressed  in  the  choice  of  counsellora. 

i^.  *'That  the  extraordinary  guards  and  military  forces 
now  attending  your  majesty  nmy  be  removed  and  discharged ; 
and  that  for  the  future  you  will  raise  no  suoh  guards  or  ex- 
traordinary forces,  but,  according  to  the  law,  in  oaee  of  actual 
rebellion  or  invasion. 

17,  *'  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  enter  into  a 
more  strict  alliance  with  the  etates  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  other  neighbour  prinoes  and  states  of  the  protestant 
religion,  for  the  defence  and  maintenance  thereof^  against 
all  designs  and  attempts  of  the  pope  and  his  adherents  to 
subvert  and  suppress  it ;  whereby  your  majesty  will  obtain  a 
great  access  of  strength  and  reputation,  and  your  subjects  be 
much  encouraged  and  enabled,  in  a  parliamentary  way,  for 
your  aid,  and  assistance,  in  restoring  your  royal  sister  and 
her  princely  issue  to  those  digniiiee  and  dominions  which 
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belong  unto  them ;    and  relieving  the  other  distressed  pro- 
tectant prine<>s  who  have  suffered  hi  the  same  cause, 

18.  *^  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  by  act  of  parliament 
to  clear  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five  members  of  the 
houA6  of  commons,  in  such  manner  that  future  parliamenta 
may  be  secured  from  the  consequence  of  that  evil  precedent, 

19.  '*That  your  majesty  wiU  be  graciously  pleased  to  pass 
a  bUl  for  restraining  peers  made  hereafter,  from  sitting  or 
voting  in  parliament,  unless  they  be  admitted  thereunto  with 
the  consent  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 

f  *'  And  these  our  humble  desires  being  granted  by  your  ma- 
jesty, we  shall  forthwith  apply  ourselves  to  regulate  your  present 
fevenue,  in  such  sort  as  may  be  for  your  best  advantage  \  and 
likewise  to  settle  such  an  ordinary  and  constant  increase  of  it, 
ii«  shall  be  sufficient  to  support  your  royal  dignity  in  honour 
and  plenty,  beyond  the  proportion  of  any  former  grants  of  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom  to  your  majesty'^s  royal  predecessors : 
we  shall  likewise  put  the  town  of  Hull  into  such  hands  as  your 
majesty  shall  ai>point  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
parliament ;  and  deliver  up  a  just  account  of  all  the  magazine ; 
and  cheerfiiUy  employ  the  uttermost  of  our  power  and  endear 
vouTfi  in  the  real  expression  and  performance  of  our  most  du- 
tiful and  loyal  affections^  to  the  preserving  and  maintainmg  the 
royal  honour,  greatness,  and  safety  of  your  majesty  and  your 

posterity*^ 

3^3       Tlio  Bame  day  that  these  articles  of  deposition  were 
passed  the  hoiises,  that  his  majesty  might  see  how  unable 
lie  was  like  to  be  to  contend  with  tlienij  they  declared 
Ijy  an  order  the  same  day,  i>rinted,  and  carefully  dispersed, 
**  that  they  had  received  information*"  (and  indeed  their 
informations  were  wonderful  particular,  from  all   parte 
T>eyoiid  gea,  of  whatsoever  was  agitated  on  the  king's 
"behalf;  aa  well  as  from  his  court,  of  whatsoever  was 
designed,  or  almos;t  but  thought  of  to  himself:  besides 
they  could  pretend  to  receive  information  of  whatsoever 
would  any  way  conduce  to  their  purpose,  true  or  false,) 
*'  that  the  jewels  of  the  crown  (which,  tliey  said,  by  the 
law  of  the  land  ought  not  to  be  aliened)  were  eitl^er 
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pawned  or  eold  in  Amsterdam,  or  8omo  other  parts  be^ 
yond  the  seaa;  and  thereby  great  snms  of  money  pro- 
vided to  be  returned  to  York,  or  to  some  of  his  majesty's 
servants  or  agents,  for  his  majesty^s  use:  and  because, 
they  said,  it  was  niore  tlian  probable,  that  great  provision 
of  monies,  in  such  an  extraordinary  way^  was  to  maiutaiE 
the  intended  war  against  the  parliament,  and  thereby  to 
bring  the  whole  kingdom  into  ntter  ruin  and  combnstion; 
it  was  therefore  declared,  by  the  lords  and  commons  in 
parUament,  that  whosoever  had  been  or  shoxild  be  an 
actor  in  the  selling  or  pa^Tiing  of  any  jewels  of  the 
crown ;  or  had  or  should  pay,  lend,  send,  or  bring  any 
money  in  specie  into  this  kingdom,  for  or  upon  any  of 
those  jewels ;  or  whosoever  had,  or  should  accept  of  any 
bill  from  beyond  the  seas  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  i 
money,  for  or  upon  any  of  those  jewels,  and  should  pay 
any  sum  according  to  such  bill,  after  notice  of  that  order^ 
withont  acquainting  that  house  with  the  receipt  of  that 
bill,  before  he  accept  the  same ;  or  if  he  had  already 
accepted  any  such  bill,  then  with  the  acceptance  thereof, 
before  the  pa)Tnent  of  the  money;  every  such  person 
should  be  held  and  accounted  a  promoter  of  that  in- 
tended war,  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  ought  to  give 
satisfaction  for  that  public  damage  out  of  his  own 
estate.*' 
3^^  Upon  this  conBdent  assumption,  '*  that  it  was  not  in 
the  king's  power  to  dispose  the  jewels  of  the  crown ; 
that  whatsoever  jew^els  were  offered  to  be  pawned  or 
sold  by  any  of  the  king's  ministers  beyond  the  seas  were 
the  jew^els  of  the  crown,  and  no  other;  and  that  all 
money  returned  from  thence  for  his  majesty's  seniee 
was  money  so  raised  and  procured ; "  they  so  much  ter- 
rified men  of  all  conditions,  that  the  queen,  having,  by 
the  sale  of  some  of  her  own  jew^els,  and  by  her  other 
dexterity,  procured  some  money  for  the  king*s  supply, 
she  could  not,  in  a  long  time,  find  any  means  to  trans- 
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mit  it.  However,  this  made  no  impression  upon  the 
king's  resolutions ;  and  though  it  might  have  some  in- 
fluence upon  merchantly  men,  yet  it  stirred  up  most 
generous  minds  to  an  indignation  on  the  king's  behalf; 
and  was  new  evidence,  if  there  had  wanted  any,  A^hat 
kind  of  greatness  he  was  to  expect  from  complying  with 
such  immodest  and  extravagant  proposers. 
125  The  king  was  once  resolved  to  have  returned  no  an- 
swer to  them  upon  those  propositions;  but  to  let  the 
people  alone  to  judge  of  the  unreasonableness  of  them, 
and  of  the  indignity  offered  to  him  in  the  delivery  of 
them ;  and  that  was  the  reason  of  the  short  mention  he 
made  of  them,  in  the  close  of  his  declaration  to  theirs 
of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May:  but  he  was  afterwards 
persuaded  to  vouchsafe  a  further  notice  of  them,  there 
being  some  particulars  popular  enough,  and  others,  that 
at  the  first  view  seemed  not  altogether  so  derogatory 
to  him  and  so  inconvenient  to  the  people  as  in  truth 
they  were ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  let  all 
the  people  know,  that  whatsoever  was  reasonable,  and 
might  be  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  had  been  for  the 
most  part  before  offered  by  his  majesty ;  and  should  all 
be  readily  granted  by  him ;  and  so  to  unfold  the  rest 
to  them,  that  they  might  discern  their  own  welfare  and 
security  to  be  as  much  endangered  by  those  demands, 
as  the  king's  rights,  honour,  and  dignity:  so  that,  in  a 
short  time  after  he  received  them,  he  sent  to  the  two 
houses,  and  published  to  the  kingdom,  his  answer  to 
those  nineteen  propositions ; 

^5  "  In  which  he  first  remembered  them  of  their  method  they 
had  observed  in  their  proceedings  towards  him :  that  they  had 
first  totally  suppressed  the  known  law  of  the  land,  and  denied 
his  power  to  be  necessary  to  the  making  new,  reducing  the 
whole  to  their  own  declarations  and  single  votes:  that  they 
had  possessed  themselves  of  his  magazines,  forte,  and.  militia : 
that  they  had   so  awed  his   subjects   with  pursuivants  long 
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chargeable  attendance,  heRvy  cenmires,  and  illegal  impiigon- 
monts,  that  few  of  them  durst  offer  to  present  their  tenderneai 
of  his  majesty's  sufferings,  their  own  jimt  grievance>«,  and  their 
sense  of  those  violations  of  the  law,  (the  birthright  of  every 
subject  of  the  kingdom^)  though  in  an  humble  petition  to  both 
bougies :  and  if  any  did,  it  was  stifled  in  the  birtk,  called 
sedition,  and  burned  by  the  common  hangman :  that  they  had 
restniined  the  attendance  of  his  ordinary  and  necessary  house- 
hold  ser\*ants,  and  seizes!  upon  those  small  sums  of  money 
which  his  credit  had  provided  to  buy  him  bread;  with  injunc- 
tions, that  none  should  be  suffered  to  be  conveyed  or  returned 
to  his  majesty  to  York,  or  to  any  of  his  peers,  or  servants  v^ith 
him;  so  that  in  effect  they  had  blocked  him  up  in  that  county: 
that  they  had  filled  the  ears  of  liis  people  with  fears  and 
jealousies,  (though  taken  up  upon  trust,)  tales  of  skip{>era, 
salt  fleets,  and  such  like  ;  by  which  alarums  they  might  prepare 
them  to  receive  such  impressions  as  might  best  advance  their 
design  when  it  should  be  ripe*  And  now,  it  seemed,  they 
thought  his  majesty  sufficiently  prepared  for  those  bitt^a^  pills; 
that  he  was  in  a  handsome  posture  to  receive  those  humble 
desires ;  which  probably  were  intended  to  make  way  for  a 
superfoetation  of  a  yet  higher  nature;  for  they  did  not  teU 
him  this  was  all.  He  said,  he  must  observe,  that  those  con- 
trivers, (the  better  t4)  advance  their  true  ends,)  in  those 
pn>positions,  disguised,  as  iiiuch  as  they  could,  their  intents 
with  a  mixture  of  some  things  rejJly  to  be  approved  by  every 
honest  man;  others,  specious  and  popular;  and  some  w^hich 
were  already  granted  by  his  majesty  :  all  which  were  cunningly 
twisted  and  mixed  with  thos€3  other  things  of  their  main  dedgn, 
of  ambition  and  i»rivate  interest,  in  hope  that,  at  the  first  view, 
every  eye  might  not  so  clearly  discern  thein  in  their  proper 
colours, 
337  ''  His  majesty  said,  if  the  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  10,  15,  ifi,  19, 
denmnds  had  been  WTit  and  pnnted  in  a  tongue  unknown  t<i 
his  majesty  and  his  people,  it  might  liave  been  possible^  that 
he  and  they  might  have  charitably  believed  the  proj>ositions 
to  be  such  as  might  have  been  in  order  to  the  ends  pretended 
in  the  petition ;  to  wit,  the  establislmient  of  his  honour  and 
safety;  the  welfare  and  security  of  his  subjects  and  donun- 
ions ;  and  the  removing  those  jealousies  and  differences  which 
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were  said  to  have  unhappily  fallen  betwixt  his  majesty  and  his 
people,  and  procuring  both  his  majesty  and  them  a  constant  course 
of  honour,  peace,  and  happiness :  but  b^ing  read  and  understood 
by  all,  he  could  not  but  assure  himself,  that  that  profession, 
joined  to  those  propositions,  would  rather  appear  a  mockery 
and  a  scorn ;  the  demands  being  such,  that  he  were  unworthy 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  law,  and  of  his  descent 
from  so  many  great  and  famous  ancestors,  if  he  could  be 
brought  to  abandon  that  power,  which  could  only  enable  him 
to  perform  what  he  was  sworn  to,  in  protecting  his  people  and 
the  laws ;  and  so  assume  others  into  it,  as  to  divest  himself  of 
it,  although  not  only  his  present  condition  were  more  neces- 
utoufl  than  it  was,  (which  it  could  hardly  be,)  and  he  were  both 
vanquished  and  a  prisoner,  and  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever 
the  most  unfortunate  of  his  predecessors  had  been  reduced  to 
by  the  most  criminal  of  their  subjects;  and  though  the  bait 
laid  to  draw  him  to  it,  and  to  keep  his  subjects  from  indig- 
nation at  the  mention  of  it,  the  promises  of  a  plentiful  and 
unparalleled  revenue,  were  reduced  from  generals  (which  signify 
nothing)  to  clear  and  certain  particulars ;  since  such  a  bargain 
would  have  but  too  great  a  resemblance  of  that  of  Esau's,  if 
he  would  part  with  such  flowers  of  his  crown  as  were  worth  all 
the  rest  of  the  garland,  and  had  been  transmitted  to  him  from 
so  many  ancestors,  and  had  been  found  so  useful  and  necessary 
for  the  welfare  and  security  of  his  subjects,  for  any  present 
necessity,  or  for  any  low  and  sordid  considerations  of  wealth  and 
gain.  And  therefore,  all  men  knowing  that  those  accommoda- 
tions are  most  easily  made  and  most  exactly  observed,  that 
are  grounded  upon  reasonable  and  equal  conditions,  his  majesty 
had  great  cause  to  believe,  that  the  contrivers  of  those  propo- 
sitions had  no  intention  of  settling  any  firm  accommodation ;  but 
to  increase  those  jealousies,  and  widen  that  division,  which,  not 
by  his  majesty'^s  fault,  was  now  unhappily  fallen  between  him 
and  both  houses. 
528  "  It  was  asked,  that  all  lords  and  others  of  his  privyrcouncil, 
and  such  great  officers  and  ministers  of  state,  either  at  home 
or  beyond  the  seas,  (for,  he  said,  care  was  taken  to  leave  out  np 
person  or  place,  that  his  dishonour  might  be  sure  not  to  be 
bounded  within  this  kingdom,)  should  be  put  from  his  privy- 
council,  and  from  those  offices  and  employments,  unless  they 
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should  be  approved  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  how  faithliil 
soever  his  majesty  had  found  them  to  him  and  to  the  public ; 
and  how  far  soever  they  had  been  from  offending  against  any 
lawj  the  only  rule  they  had,  or  any  others  ought  to  have,  to 
walk  by.  His  majesty  therefore  to  that  part  of  that  demand 
returned  this  answer ;  That  ho  was  willing  to  grants  that  they 
should  take  a  larger  oath  than  they  themselves  desired  in  their 
eleventh  demand,  for  maintaining  not  of  any  part,  but  of  th^ 
whole  law.  And,  he  said,  he  had,  and  tlid  assure  them,  that  he 
w^ould  be  careful  to  make  election  of  such  persons  in  tho^e  places 
of  trust,  OS  had  given  good  testimonies  of  their  abilities  and  in- 
tegi'ities,  and  against  whom  there  could  be  no  just  cause  of 
exception  whei-eon  reasonably  to  ground  a  diffidence :  that  if 
he  had,  or  should  be  mistaken  in  his  election,  he  had,  and  did 
assure  them,  that  there  was  no  man  so  near  to  him,  in  place  or 
afTection,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  the  justice  of  the  law,  if 
they  should  bring  a  particular  charge  and  sufficient  proof 
against  him  :  that  he  had  given  them  a  triennial  parliament^, 
(the  best  pledge  of  the  effects  of  such  a  promise  on  his  part, 
and  the  best  security  for  the  perfommnee  of  their  duty  on 
theii's,)  the  apprehension  of  whose  justice  would  in  all  pro- 
bability make  them  wary  how  they  provoked  it,  and  his  majesty 
wary,  how  he  chose  such  as,  by  the  discovery  of  their  faults, 
might  in  any  degree  seem  to  discredit  his  election;  but  tliat 
without  any  slmdow  of  a  fault  objected,  only  perhaps  bec-ause 
they  follow  their  consciences,  and  presence  the  established 
laws,  and  agree  not  in  such  votes,  or  assent  not  to  such  bills,  as 
some  persons,  who  had  then  too  great  an  influence  even  upon 
both  houses,  judged,  or  seemed  to  judge,  to  be  for  the  pubHc 
good,  and  as  were  agreeable  to  that  new  Utopia  of  religion  and 
government  into  which  they  endeavoured  to  transfoiTn  this 
kingdom,  (for,  he  said,  he  remembered  what  names,  and  for 
what  reasons,  they  left  out  in  the  bill  offered  him  concerning 
the  militia,  which  they  hod  themselves  recommended  in  the 
ordinance,)  he  would  never  consent  to  the  displacing  of  any, 
fewhom  for  their  former  merits  from  and  affection  to  his  mar 
Jesty  and  the  public  he  had  intrusted ;  since,  he  conceived, 
that  to  do  so  would  take  away  both  from  the  affection  of  his 
servants^  the  care  of  his  service,  and  the  honour  of  his  justice: 
and,  he  said,  he  the  more  wondered  that  it  should  be  asked  by 
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tlwm,  eince  it  appears  by  the  twelfth  demand,  that  themselvee 

counted  it  reasonable,  al*ter  the  present  turn  was  eerved,  that 

the  judgias  and  officers  who  were  then  placed  might  hold  their 

places  ptamdiu  w  ime  ffessermi:  and  he  wa«  resolvcnl  to  be  aa 

careful  of  those  whom  he  had  chosenj  as  they  were  of  those  they 

would  eboo6e ;  and  to  remove  none,  till  they  appeared  to  him  to 

have  otherwise  behaved  themselvce,  or  should  be  evicted  by  legal 

proceedings  to  have  done  so* 

ji^       '*  But,  bis  majesty  saidj  that  demand,  as  unreasonable  as  it 

Traa,  fi^as  but  one  link  of  a  great  chain,  and  but  the  fii-st  round 

of  that  ladder  by  w^hich  his  majesty^'s  just,  ancient,  regal  power 

ime  endeavoured  to  be  fetched  down  to  the  ground ;  for  it  ap* 

pe&red  plainly  that  it  was  not  wHth  the  persons  now  chosen,  but 

with  his  majesty's  choosing,  that  they  w^ere  displeased  ;  for  they 

demanded  that  the  persons  put  into  the  places  and  employments 

of  those  who  should  be  removed  might  be  approved  by  both 

hofommi  which  was  so  far  from  being  less  than  the  power  of 

nomination,  that  of  two  things,  of  which  he  would  never  grant 

either,  he  would  sooner  be  content  that  they  should  nominate 

and  he  approve,  than  they  approve  and  his  majesty  nominate ; 

the  mere  nomination  being  so  far  from  being  any  thing,  that  if 

li«  could  do  no  more,  he  would  never  take  the  pains  to  do  tliat ; 

^»heii  he  should  only  liazard  those  whom  he  esteemed  to  the 

tm  of  a  refusal,  if  they  happened  not  to  be  agreeable,  not 

only  to  the  judgment,  but  to  the  passion^  interest,  or  humour  of 

^be  present  major  part  of  either  house :  not  to  speak  of  the 

great  factions,  animosities,  and   divisions,  which  that  power 

^would  introduce  in  both  houses^,  between  both  bouses,  and  in 

-the  aeveral  counties  for  the  choicse  of  persons  to  be  sent  to  that 

^pkee  where  that  power  was;   and  between  the  peraons  that 

were  m  chosen.     Neither  was  that  strange  potion  prescribed  Uj 

him  only  for  once,  for  the  cure  of  a  present,  pressing,  desperate 

disease;    hut   for  a  diet   to  him   and    his   posterity.     It  wa« 

demanded,  that  his  counsellors,  aU  chief  officers  both  of  law  and 

sfcat6t  commanders  of  forts  and  easUes,  and  all  f>eers  hereafter 

mde,  be  approved  of,  that  is  choeeo^  by  them  fi-om  time  t« 

time :  and  rather  than  it  should  ever  be  left  to  the  crowa,  (to 

whom  it  only  did  and  should  belong,)  if  any  plaice  fall  void  in 

the  intermission  of  jkarliament  the  major  part  of  the  appiot^ 

eoofidl  waa  to  approve  them,    Neither  wm  it  only  demand^ 
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that  bifl  majesty  should  quit  the  pow^  and  right  his  pre^ 
deoeflflore  had  had  of  appointing  periona  m  those  places;  but 
for  couDBellors,  he  was  to  be  restrained,  as  well  in  the  number 
Ska  in  the  persons;  and  a  power  must  be  annexed  to  those 
places  which  their  predecessors  had  not*  And  indeed,  if  that 
power  were  passed  to  them,  he  said,  it  would  not  be  fit  ho 
should  be  trusted  to  choose  those  who  were  to  bo  trusted  be 
much  hm  himself. 
330  ^'  He  told  them,  to  grant  their  demandu  in  tho  manner  they 
proposed  them,  that  all  matters  tlmt  concerned  the  public,  &c. 
should  be  resolved  and  transacted  only  in  parliament,  and  such 
other  matters  of  state,  &c.  by  the  pri^^-council  so  ehosaii^  was 
in  effect  at  once  to  depose  himself  and  his  posterity.  He  said, 
many  expressions  in  their  demands  had  a  greater  latitude  of 
signification  than  they  seemed  to  have ;  and  that  it  concerned 
his  majesty  therefore  the  more,  that  they  should  speak  out; 
that  both  he  and  his  people  might  either  know  the  bottom  of 
their  demands,  or  know  them  to  be  l)Ottomless,  Nothing  more 
concerned  the  pubhc,  and  was  indeed  more  proper  for  the  high 
court  of  parhament,  than  the  making  of  laws ;  which  not  only 
ought  there  to  be  ti-ansacted,  but  could  be  transacted  nowhere 
else.  But  then  they  must  admit  his  majesty  to  be  a  part  of  the 
parliament ;  they  must  not  (as  the  sense  was  of  that  part  of 
that  demand,  if  it  had  any)  deny  the  freedom  of  his  answer, 
when  he  liad  as  much  right  to  reject  what  he  thought  un- 
reasonable, as  they  had  to  propose  what  they  thought  con- 
venient or  necessary.  Nor  was  it  possible  his  answers,  either 
to  bills  or  any  other  propositions,  should  be  wholly  free,  if  ho 
might  not  use  the  liberty  that  everj'  one  of  them  and  every  sub- 
ject took,  to  receive  a4vice  (without  their  danger  who  should 
give  it)  from  any  person  known  or  unknown,  sworn  or  unsworn, 
in  those  matters  in  which  the  manage  of  his  vote  wa^  trusted, 
by  the  law,  to  his  own  judgment  and  oonsoience;  which  how 
best  to  inform  was,  and  ever  should  be,  left  likewise  to  him.  He 
eaid,  ho  would  alw^ays,  with  due  consideration,  weigh  the  advices 
both  of  his  gi'eat  and  privy-council :  yet  he  should  likewise  look 
on  their  advices  as  advices,  not  as  commands  or  impositions ; 
upon  them,  as  his  counsellors,  not  as  his  tutors  or  guardians ; 
and  upon  himself,  as  their  king,  not  as  their  pupil  or  ward  :  for, 
he  said,  whatsoever  of  regality  was  by  the  modesty  of  interpr^ 
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tation  left  m  his  majesty,  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  demand, 
00  to  the  parliament,  was  taken  from  him  in  the  s^scood  part  of 
the  same,  and  placed  in  that  newfangled  kind  of  counsellors, 
whose  power  was  suoh,  and  so  expressed  by  it^  that  iu  all  publie 
acta  ooDceming  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  proper  for 
the  privy-council,  (for  whoBo  advicG  all  public  acts  are  sometimes 
pruper,  though  never  necessary,)  they  were  desired  to  be  admit- 
ted joint  patentees  w^th  his  majesty  in  the  regaUty.  And  it 
was  not  plainly  expressed,  whether  they  meant  his  majesty  so 
much  as  a  singlo  vote  in  those  affairs;  but  it  was  plain  they 
meant  him  no  more,  at  most,  than  a  single  vote  in  them ;  and 
no  more  power  than  every  one  of  the  rest  of  his  fellow-conn-- 
seJlors.'" 

I  And  so  after  a  shar}!  discourse,  and  explanation  of  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  several  demands,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  and  the  confusion  that,  by  consenting  there- 
unto, would  redound  to  the  subject  in  general,  as  well  as 
the  dishonour  to  hi^  majesty,  (which  may  be  read  at  large 
by  itself,)  he  told  them, 

t^       *  -  To  all  those  unreasonable  demands,  his  answer  was,  H'olumtis 
^pmAngluB  mutari:  but  renewed  his  promise  to  themi  for  a  very 
punctual  and  strict  obsen^ation  of  the  known  laws  established ; 
to  which  purpose  he  was  wiHing  an  oath  should  be  framed  by 
them,  and  taken  by  aU  his  privy-counsellors*    And  for  any  alter- 
ation in  the  government  of  the  church,  that  a  national  synod 
should  be  called,  to  propose  what  should  be  found  necessary  or 
convenient :  and  that,  for  the  advaUeement  of  the  protestaiit 
religion  against  the  papists,  they  had  not  proposed  so  much  to 
his  majesty  as  he  was  willing  to  grant,  or  as  he  had  himself 
offered  before.     He  concluded  with  conjuring  them  and  all  men 
to  rest  satisfied  mth  the  truth  of  his  majesty's  professionn,  and 
the  reality  of  his  intentions ;  and  not  to  ask  such  things  as 
denied  themselves :   that  they  would  declare  against  tumults, 
and  punish  the  authors ;  that  they  would  allow  his  majesty  his 
property  in  his  towns,  arms,  and  goods ;  and  his  share  in  the 
legislative  power;   which  would  be  counted  in  him  not  only 
breach  of  privilege,  but  tyranny,  and  subversion  of  parljament-s, 
to  deny  to  them :  and  when  they  should  have  given  him  satis- 
faction upon  those  persons  who  had  taken  away  the  one,  and 
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recalled  thoie  declarations  {particularly  that  of  the  twenty-gtixth 
of  May,  and  those  in  the  point  of  the  militia,  liis  just  rights 
wherein  he  would  no  more  part  with  than  with  his  crown,  lest 
he  enabled  others  by  them  to  take  that  from  him)  which  would 
take  away  the  other ;  and  declined  the  beginnings  of  a  war 
against  his  majesty,  under  pretence  of  his  intention  of  making 
one  against  them;  as  he  had  never  opposed  the  first  part  of 
the  thirteenth  demand,  so  he  would  be  ready  to  concur  with 
them  in  the  latter ;  and  being  then  confident  that  the  credit  of 
those  men  w^ho  desire  a  general  combustion  would  be  so  weak- 
ened with  them,  that  they  w  ould  not  be  able  to  do  this  kingdom 
any  more  hurt,  ho  would  be  witling  to  grant  his  general  pardon, 
with  such  exceptions  as  should  be  thought  fit;  and  should  re- 
ceive much  more  joy  in  the  hope  of  a  full  and  constant  happineis  I 
of  his  people  in  the  true  religion,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  by  a  blessed  union  between  his  majesty  and  his  parlia- 
ment, than  in  any  such  increase  of  his  own  revenue,  how  much 
soever  beyond  former  grants,  as  (when  his  subjects  were  wealth- 
iest) his  parliament  couJd  have  settled  upon  his  majesty-^ 

333  Though  the  king  now  lived  at  York  in  a  much  more 
princely  condition  than  he  could  have  hoped  to  have 
done  near  London ;  and  had  so  great  a  train  and  resort 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry^  that  there  [was]  not  left  a 
fifth  part  of  the  house  of  peers  at  Westminster;  and 
truly  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  near  a  moiety  of 
the  bouse  of  commons  who  continued  there ;  yet  he 
made  no  other  use,  for  the  presept,  of  their  presence 
with  hinij  and  of  their  absence  from  the  two  houses, 
than  to  have  so  many  the  more,  and  the  more  credible 
witnesses  of  bis  majesty's  counsels  and  carriage ;  and  to 
undeceive  the  people  by  his  clear  answers  to  all  the  scan- 
dals and  reproaches  which  were  laid  on  him,  and  by  his 
ample  professions  and  protestations  of  his  sincere  ze^l  to 
religion  and  justice ;  and  to  make  it  a])pear  to  them,  how 
far  the  quality  and  the  number  of  those  w^ho  thought,  or 
seemed  to  thinks  otherwTse^  was,  from  what  they  might 
imagine  it  to  be.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the 
people  were  every  day  visibly  reformed  in  their  under- 
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standiDgs,  from  the  superstitious  reverence  they  had  paid 
the  two  houses ;  and  grew  sensible  of  their  duty  to  the 
king,  and  of  those  invasions  which  were  offered  to  his 
regal  dignity. 

34  On  the  other  side,  the  two  houses  slackened  not  their 
pace  a  jot,  proceeded  with  great  and  unusual  sharpness 
against  those  members  who  were  gone  to  the  king ;  pro- 
claiming some  of  them  by  name  "  to  be  enemies  to  the 
kingdom,"  and,  by  a  formal  judgment,  sentencing  nine 
peers  together,  "  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  again  in  par- 
liament whilst  this  should  continue  :"  the  house  of  com- 
mons having  carried  up  an  impeachment  of  misdemean- 
our[s]  against  them,  (which  was  as  illegal  in  point  of  justice 
and  as  extravagant  in  point  of  privilege,  as  any  thing 
they  could  do,)  "for  being  absent,  and  refusing  to  attend, 
upon  a  summons  from  the  house  of  peers :"  and  upon 
their  ovra  members  they  imposed  a  fine  of  £100  apiece, 
on  every  one  who  was  gone  to  the  king,  and  upon  those 
who  being  in  other  places  they  thought  well  affected  to 
his  service :  yet,  lest  they  should  upon  this  proceeding 
return  again,  to  disturb  and  cross  their  counsels,  they 
provided,  "  that  no  man,  upon  whom  that  sentence  fell, 
should  sit  again  in  the  house  (though  he  paid  his  fine) 
till  he  had  been  examined  by  a  committee,  and  so  given 
the  house  satisfaction  in  the  cause  of  his  absence,"  And 
by  those  means  they  thought  both  to  remove  the  scandal 
that  so  many  members  were  absent,  and  to  prevent  any 
inconvenience  too  that  might  befoll  them  by  their  return. 
For  they  well  knew,  if  the  members  of  both  houses  were 
obliged  to  a  constant  and  strict  attendance,  it  would  not 
be  possible  that  they  could  compass  their  mischievous 
designs. 

135  Then  they  prosecuted  their  great  business  of  the  mili- 
tia, not  only  near  London,  where  they  were  in  no  danger 
of  opposition,  but  in  those  northern  counties  near  his 
majesty,  as  Leicestershire,  Cheshire,  Lincolnshire,  where 
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whosoever  refuaed  to  give  obedience  to  them,  or  publish- 
ed the  king's  pro{*lamation  against  their  proceedings,  (for 
the  king  had  yet  practised  no  expedient  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  that  mischief,  bnt  the  publishing  his  procla- 
mation against  it,)  were  sent  for  as  delinquents ;  and 
not  satisfied  herewith,  that  they  might  be  as  well  able 
to  pay  an  army  as  they  found  they  should  be  to  raise 
one,  on  the  tenth  of  June  (for  the  time  will  be  very 
necessary  to  be  remembered,  that  it  may  be  the  better 
stated  who  took  up  the  defensive  arms)  they  published 
propositions, 

336  **  For  the  bringing  in  of  money  or  plate  to  maintain  horae, 
horsemen,  and  arme,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
and  for  the  defence  of  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament; 
the  roaJ5ions  and  grounds  whereof  tlioy  declared  to  be  the  king*a 
intention  to  make  war  against  his  parliament ;  that,  under  pr^ 
tence  of  a  guard  for  hie  person,  he  had  actually  begun  to  le\y 
forces,  both  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  sent  out  summons  throughout 
the  county  of  York,  for  the  calling  together  of  greater  numbers; 
and  some  ill  affected  pereons,  in  other  parts,  had  been  employed 
to  raiee  troops,  under  the  colour  of  his  majesty's  aemce ;  making 
large  offers  of  reward  and  preferment  to  such  as  would  come  in : 
that  his  majesty  did,  with  a  high  and  forcible  hand,  protect  and 
keep  away  delinquents,  not  permitting  them  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance  to  answer  such  afPronts  and  injuries  as  had  been  by 
them  offered  to  the  parliament;  and  those  messengers  which 
had  been  sent  from  the  houses  for  them  had  been  abused,  beaten, 
and  imprisoned,  so  as  the  orders  of  parliament,  the  highest  court 
of  justice  in  the  realm,  were  not  obeyed ;  and  the  authority  of 
it  was  altogether  scorned  and  vilified  ;  and  such  persons  as  stood 
well  affected  to  it,  and  declared  themseh^es  sensible  of  those 
public  calamities,  aufl  of  the  violations  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  and  common  liberty  of  the  subject,  were  baffled,  and 
injured  by  several  sorts  of  malignant  men,  who  were  about  the 
king ;  some  whereof,  imder  the  name  of  cavaliere,  without  having 
respect  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  any  fear  either  of  Clod  or  man, 
were  ready  to  commit  all  manner  of  outrage  and  violence ;  which 
must  needs  tend  to  the  dissolution  of  the  government,  the  de- 
atruction  of  their  rehgion,  laws,  liberty,  [and]  property;    all 
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which  would  be  exposed  to  the  malice  and  violence  of  such  de- 
sperate persons  as  must  be  employed  in  so  horrid  and  unnatural 
an  act,  as  the  overthrowing  a  parliament  by  force  ;  which  was 
the  support  and  preservation  of  them.  Those  particulars,  they 
said,  being  duly  considered  by  the  lords  and  conmions,  and  how 
great  an  obligation  lay  upon  them,  in  honour,  conscience,  and 
duty,  according  to  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them  to  use  all 
possible  means,  in  such  cases,  to  prevent  so  great  and  irrecover- 
able evils,  they  had  thought  fit  to  publish  their  sense  and  ap- 
prehension of  that  imminent  danger ;  thereby  to  excite  all  well 
affected  persons  to  contribute  their  best  assistance,  according 
to  their  solemn  vow  and  protestation,  to  the  preparations  neces* 
sary  for  the  opposing  and  suppressing  of  the  traitorous  attempts 
of  those  wicked  and  malignant  counsellors,  who  sought  to  engage 
the  king  in  so  dangerous  and  destructive  an  enterprise,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  and  destroy  the  privileges  and  being 
of  parliaments. 
J37  "  This  recourse  to  the  good  affections  of  those  that  tender 
their  religion  and  just  liberties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessed 
fruits  of  this  present  parliament,  which  were  almost  ready  to  be 
reaped,  and  were  now  as  ready  to  be  ruined  by  those  wicked 
hands,  being,  they  said,  the  only  remedy  left  them  under  God ; 
and  without  which  they  were  no  longer  able  to  preserve  them- 
selves, or  those  by  whom  they  were  intrusted :  therefore  they 
declared,  that  whosoever  would  bring  in  any  proportion  of  ready 
money  or  plate,  or  would  underwrite  to  furnish  and  maintain 
any  number  of  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  king  and  both 
houses  of  parliament,  from  force  and  violence,  and  to  uphold  the 
power  and  privileges  of  parliament,  according  to  his  protestation; 
it  should  be  held  a  good  and  acceptable  service  to  the  conunon- 
wealth,  and  a  testimony  of  his  good  affection  to  the  protestant 
religion,  the  laws,  liberties,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
the  parliament,  and  privileges  thereof.  And  they  further  de- 
clared, that  whosoever  brought  in  money  or  plate,  or  furnished 
and  maintained  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms,  upon  these  propo- 
sitions, and  to  those  purposes,  should  be  repaid  their  money 
with  interest  of  eight  per  cent ;  for  which  they  did  engage  the 
public  faith ;  and  they  appointed  the  guildhall  in  London  for  the 
place  whither  this  money  or  plate  should  be  brought ;  and  four 
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atderxnen  of  London  to  be  their  treasurers  for  the  reeeiving  the 
same;  and  likewiBe  other  coofiding  men  to  receive  and  pri^ 
such  horses  and  arms  as  should  he  brought  in  for  their  serrice. 
And,  lastly,  for  their  better  encouragement,  the  members  of 
both  houses  appointed  a  solemn  day  to  set  down  their  own 
subscriptions;'"   which  they  performed  liberally. 

338  Most  of  those  who  abhorred  their  impious  designs, 
not  thinking  it  lawful  for  them  to  be  present  at  such 
consultations,  withdrew  before  the  day  came,  or  absented 
themselves  then.  But  niany  had  the  courage  to  he 
present,  and  stoutly  to  refuse  what  they  tliougbt  they 
could  not  honestly  consent  to.  Sir  Henry  Killigrew, 
who  was  notoriously  an  enemy  to  all  their  devices,  Ijeing 
called  upon,  told  them,  **  if  there  were  occasion,  he 
would  provide  a  good  horse,  and  a  good  sword ;  and 
made  no  question  but  he  should  find  a  good  cause/' 
But,  within  very  few  days,  both  he  and  all  those  who 
were  taken  notice  of  for  refusing  found  it  safest  for 
them  to  leave  the  town,  there  being  very  visibly  great 
animosity  against  them  both  within  and  without  the 
walls.  And  a  gentleman  of  good  quality  assured  me 
afterwards,  that,  within  few  days  after  he  had  refused  to 
subscribe*  he  was  privately  advised  by  one  of  the  other 
faction,  who  yet  retained  some  kindness  to  him,  "  to 
leave  the  town,  lest  his  brains  were  beaten  out  by  the 
boys  in  the  streets/'  And  many  of  those  who  too 
impotently  desired  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  refractory 
persons*  and  had  pleased  themselves  with  subscribing 
more  articulately  for  the  defence  of  the  king's  person, 
found  it  afterwards  necessary  to  supply  whatsoever  they 
had  subscribed,  to  be  employed  that  way  as  was  declared 
to  be  for  the  defence  of  the  king's  person,  whatsoever 
their  intention  was  at  first,  or  their  opinion  after.  And 
it  is  hardly  credible  what  a  vast  proportion  of  plate  \^*as 
brought  in  to  their  treasurers  within  ten  days ;  there 
being  hardly  men  enough  to  receive  it,  or  room  to  lay  it 
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in ;  and  the  throng  being  so  great  of  the  bringers,  that 
in  two  days'  attendance  many  could  not  be  discharged  of 
their  seditious  offerings.  And,  the  very  next  day  after 
these  propositions,  they  further  ordered,  "  that  there 
should  be  a  strict  search  and  examination  made  by  the 
justices  of  peace,  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  constables,  near  all 
the  northern  roads,  for  the  seizing  all  horses  for  service 
in  the  wars,  or  great  saddles,  that  should  be  carried 
towards  the  north  parts  of  England,  without  the  privity 
or  direction  of  one  or  both  houses  of  parliament ;"  which 
was  a  great  improvement  of  their  former  order,  which 
extended  only  to  arms  and  ammunition;  though,  the  truth 
[is],  the  dexterity  and  spirit  of  their  ministers,  who  knew 
their  meaning,  made  the  former  almost  as  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  to  pa^Hsengers  as  the  latter. 
339  It  was  by  many  impatiently  wondered  at  then,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  more  censured  hereafter,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  these  invasions  and  breaches  upon  the  regal 
power,  and  all  these  vast  preparations  to  destroy  him, 
the  king,  hitherto,  put  not  himself  into  a  posture  of 
safety;  or  provided  for  the  resistance  of  that  powei* 
which  threatened  him ;  and  which,  he  could  not  but 
know,  intended  whatsoever  it  hath  since  done:  and 
though  they  had  not  yet  formed  an  army  and  chosen  a 
general,  yet  he  well  knew  they  had  materials  abundantly 
ready  for  the  first,  and  particular  digested  resolutions  in 
the  second ;  which  they  could  reduce  to  public  acts 
whensoever  they  pleased.  It  is  very  true  he  did  kno\% 
all  this,  and  the  unspeakable  hazards  he  ran  in  not 
preparing  against  it.  But  the  hazards  which  presented 
themselves  unto  him  on  the  other  side  were  not  less 
prodigious :  he  had  a  very  great  appearance  of  the 
nobility;  and  not  only  of  those  who  had  from  the 
beginning  walked  and  governed  themselves  by  the  rules 
the  law  prescribed,  and,  in  that  respect,  were  unblame- 
able    to   king    and   people;    but  of  others,   who  had 
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passionately  and  peevishly  (to  say  no  woree)  eoneurred 
in  all  the  most  violent  votes  and  actions  which  had  been 
done  from  the  beginning :  for,  besides  the  lord  Spencer, 
(who  had  been  chosen  their  lieutenant  of  Northampton* 
shire,  but  was  recovered  to  a  right  understanding,  of 
which  he  was  very  capable,  by  Ms  uncle  [the  earl]  of 
Southampton,)  the  lord  Paget  likewise,  who  had  con- 
tributed all  liis  faculties  to  their  service,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  king  s,  from  before  the  beginning  of  the 
parliament;  [had]  been  one  of  their  teasers  to  broach 
those  bold  high  overtures  soberer  men  were  not  willing 
at  first  to  be  seen  in ;  and  had  been*  as  a  man  most 
worthy  to  be  confided  in,  chosen  lord  lieutenant  of  one 
of  their  most  confiding  counties,  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham, (where  he  had,  with  great  solemnity  and  pomp, 
executed  their  ordinance^  in  defiance  of  the  kings  pro- 
clamation,) and  had  subscribed  a  greater  number  of 
horses  for  their  service,  upon  their  propositions,  than  any 
Other  of  the  same  quality ;  convinced  in  his  conscience, 
fled  from  them,  and  besought  the  king's  pardon:  and, 
for  the  better  manifesting  of  the  tenderness  of  his 
compunction,  and  the  horror  he  had  of  his  former  guilt, 
he  lustily  discovered  w^hataoever  he  had  known  of  their 
counsels ;  and  aggravated  all  the  Ul  they  had  done,  with 
declaring  it  to  be  done  to  worse  and  more  horrid  ends, 
than  many  good  men  believed  to  be  possible  for  them  to 
entertain, 
340  Notwithstanding,  this  glorious  convention  was  rather 
an  ornament  to  his  court  than  any  great  advantage  to  his 
counsels ;  and  the  use  of  them  more  to  discredit  the 
small  remainder  at  Westminster,  and  that  the  peopla 
might  see  the  number  and  quality  of  the  dissenters,  than 
that  they  contributed  any  thing  to  the  active  improve- 
ment of  his  atF^drs ;  every  man  thinking  it  high  merit  in 
him,  that  he  absented  himself  from  the  cumpany  and 
place  where  all  the  mischief  was  done ;  and  tliat  the 
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keeping  himself  negatively  innocent  was  as  much  as  he 
owed  his  king  and  country.  I  am  very  tender  of  laying 
any  imputation  of  want  of  providence  or  courage  upon 
that  time,  and  upon  so  great  a  body  of  the  nobility, 
which  doubtless  was  the  rise  of  much  reputation  and 
advantage  to  the  king ;  I  am  willing  to  impute  it  to  the 
drowsy  and  unactive  genius  of  the  kingdom,  (contracted 
by  long  ease  and  quiet,)  which  so  much  abhorred  the 
thoughts  of  a  civil  war,  that  it  thought  a  lively  and 
vigorous  preparation  against  it  was  to  invite  it.  And 
they  all  (truly  there  did  not  appear  four  counsellors  of 
another  opinion)  declared  to  the  king,  "  that  the  parlia- 
ment durst  not  in  truth  (whatever  shows  they  made  in 
hope  to  shake  his  majesty*s  constancy)  make  a  war ;  and 
if  they  should  attempt  it,  the  people  would  unanimously 
rise  for  the  king,  who  would  be  most  safe  by  not 
intending  his  own  safety.  Whereas,  if  he  raised  forces, 
the  parliament  would  procure  themselves  to  be  believed, 
that  it  was  to  overthrow  religion,  and  suppress  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  people."  They  who  were  of  another 
opinion,  and  could  have  spoken  more  reason,  held  it  not 
safe  to  express  themselves  but  in  the  king's  own  ear; 
there  being  in  the  great  council  of  the  peers,  who,  for 
state,  were  frequently  assembled,  and  by  whom  in  truth 
the  king  then  desired  to  have  transacted  all  things  of 
moment,  some  who  were  not  good  counsel-keepers,  and 
others  who  were  looked  upon  and  believed  to  be  spies 
upon  the  rest.  But  that  which  made  the  thought  of 
raising  forces  (whatever  arguments  there  were  for  it) 
absolutely  unreasonable,  was,  that  the  king  had  no 
possibility  to  procure  either  arms  or  munition  but  from 
Holland ;  from  whence  he  daily  expected  supply :  and 
till  that  arrived,  let  his  provocations  and  sufferings  be 
what  they  could  be,  he  was  to  submit,  and  bear  it 
patiently. 
341     In  the  mean  time,  for  a  ground  of  further  proceeding 
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Upon  occasion,  the  king  desired  the  peers  in  council  to 
Bet  down  in  writing  the  affronts  and  violence  which  had 
been  offered  to  them  at  London,  by  which  their  presence 
in  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom  was  rendered  both 
unsafe  and  dishonourable ;  the  which  they  [the]  more 
willingly  condescended  to,  for  that  the  London  pamphlets 
already  aspersed  them,  as  deserters  of  the  parliament, 
and  betrayers  of  the  liberty  of  their  country :  an  instru- 
ment being  dra^Ti  up,  and  agreed  upon  between  them, 
in  which  they  set  down  *'  the  tumults,  and  the  violence 
offered  to  particular  persons  in  those  tumults;  the  threats 
and  menaces  of  the  rabble  at  the  doors  of  the  house, 
when  they  had  a  mind  any  exorbitant  thing  should  pass  j 
the  breach  and  violation  of  the  old  orders  and  rules  of 
parliament  whilst  matters  were  in  debate,  and  the  re- 
suming matters  again  in  a  thin  house ;   and  reversing, 
waving,  or  contradicting  resolutions  made  in  a  full  house: 
and,  lastly,  Mr.  HolUs's  coming  to  the  bar,  and  demand- 
ing the  names  of  those  lords  who  refused  to  consent  to 
the  militia,  when  the  multitude  without  menaced  and 
threatened  all  those  dissenters;'*  after  which,  they  said, 
"  they  conceived  they  could  not  be  present  there  with 
honour,  freedom,  or  safety;   and  therefore  forebore  to 
be  any  more  present ;  and  so  all  those  votes,  conclusions, 
and   declarations   had   passed,   which   had   begot   those 
distractions  tln'oughout  the  kingdom."     And  this  they 
delivered  to  the  king,  signed  under  their  hands.     And 
yett  (which  is  a  sufficient  instance  how  unendued  men 
were  T\1th  that  spirit  and  courage  which  was  requisite,) 
the  next  day  after  the  delivery,  many  lords  came  to 
his  majesty,  and  besought  him,  **  that  he  would  by  no 
means  publish  that  paper,  but  keep  it  in  his  own  hands;" 
some  of  them  saying,  "  that  if  it  were  published  they 
would  disavow  it:"  so  that  material  and  weighty  evi- 
dence, which  then  might  have  been  of  sovereign  use 
to  the   king,  was  rendered   utterly  ineffectual   to  \m 
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service;  his  majesty  finding  it  necessary  to  engage  his 
princely  word  to  them,  "  never  to  make  it  public  without 
their  consent;"  which  he  performed  most  punctually; 
and  so,  to  this  day,  it  was  never  divulged. 
343  To  make  some  little  amends  for  this  want  of  mettle, 
(for  it  proceeded  from  nothing  else,  they  being  most  shy 
in  subscribing,  and  most  passionate  against  publishing, 
who  were  of  unquestionable  affection  to  his  majesty,  and 
integrity  to  his  cause,)  and  that  the  world  might  see 
there  was  a  combination  among  good  men,  to  assist  his 
majesty  in  the  defence  of  the  law^  as  well  as  there  was 
against  both  by  others;  upon  the  king's  declaring  himself 
fiilly  in  council,  where  all  the  peers  were  present,  "  that 
he  would  not  require  or  exact  any  obedience  from  them, 
but  what  should  be  warranted  by  the  known  law  of  the 
land ;  so  he  did  expect  that  they  would  not  yield  to  any 
commands  not  legally  grounded  or  imposed  by  any  other: 
that  he  would  defend  every  one  of  them,  and  all  such  as 
should  refuse  any  such  commands,  whether  they  pro- 
ceeded from  votes  and  orders  of  both  houses,  or  any 
other  way,  from  all  dangers  and  hazards  whatsoever. 
That  his  majesty  would  defend  the  true  protestant 
religion,  established  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  lawful 
liberties  of  the  subjects  of  England  ;  and  just  privileges 
of  all  the  three  estates  of  parliament ;  and  would  require 
no  further  obedience  from  them,  than  as  accordingly  he 
should  perform  the  same:  and  his  majesty  did  further 
declare,  that  he  would  not,  as  was  falsely  pretended, 
engage  them,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  war  against  the 
parliament ;  except  it  were  for  his  necessary  defence  and 
safety,  against  such  as  did  insolently  invade  or  attempt 
against  his  majesty,  or  such  as  should  adhere  to  his 
majesty :"  all  the  peers  engaged  themselves,  "  not  to 
obey  any  orders  or  commands  whatsoever,  not  warranted 
by  the  known  laws  of  the  land ;  and  to  defend  his 
majesty's  person,  crown,  and  dignity,  together  with  his 
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just  and  legal  prerogative,  against  all  persons  and  power 
whatsoever :  that  thej  would  defend  the  true  protestant 
religion  established  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  lawful 
liberties  of  the  subject  of  England  ;  and  jugt  privileges 
of  his  majesty,  and  both  his  houses  of  parliament ;  and, 
lastly,  they  engaged  themselves  not  to  obey  any  rulej 
order,  or  ordinance  whatsoeverj  concerning  any  militia, 
that  had  not  the  royal  assent," 

343  This  being  subscribed  by  their  lordships  was  ^Ith 
their  consent  immediately  printed,  and  carefully  di- 
vulged over  the  kingdom,  Ijearing  date  at  York  the 
thirteenth  of  June,  1642,  with  the  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers. Two  days  after,  his  majesty  in  council  taking 
notice  of  the  rumours  spread^  and  informations  given, 
which  might  induce  many  to  believe  that  his  majesty 
intended  to  make  war  against  his  parliament, 

344  *'  Profefljsed  before  God^  and  said,  he  declared  to  all  the  world, 
that  he  always  had,  and  did  abhor  aU  euch  designs,  and  desired 
all  hia  nobility  and  coiincU,  who  were  there  upon  the  place,  to 
declare,  whether  they  had  not  been  witnessea  of  his  frequent  and 
^irneat  declarations  and  professions  to  that  purpose :  whether 
they  saw  any  colour  of  preparations  or  counsels  that  might  rea- 
sonably beget  a  belief  of  any  such  design,  and  whether  they  were 
not  fiJly  persuaded  that  his  majesty  had  no  such  intention  ;  but 
that  aU  his  endeavtjurs,  according  to  hia  many  professions,  tended 
to  the  firm  and  constant  settlement  of  the  true  protestant  reli- 
gion ;  the  just  privileges  of  parliament ;  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  law,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom*'^ 

345  Whereupon  all  the  lords  and  counsellors  present  unani- 
mously agreed,  and  did  sign  a  paper  in  these  words : 

346  *^  We,  whose  names  are  undenvritten,  in  obedience  to  his 
majesty^s  desire,  and  out  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  unto  his 
majesty's  honour,  and  to  truth,  being  here  upon  the  place,  and 
witnesses  of  his  majesty's  frequent  and  earnest  declarations  and 
professions  of  his  abhorring  all  designs  of  making  war  upon  his 
parlianient ;  and  not  seeing  any  colour  of  preparations  or  coun- 
sels, Uiat  might  reasonably  beget  the  belief  of  any  such  deeigna. 


do  profeefl  before  Ood,  and  testify  to  all  the  world,  that  we  are 
fidly  persuaded  that  hit*  majesty  hath  no  such  intention;  but 
that  all  his  endeavours  tend  to  the  firm  and  constant  settlement 
of  the  true  proteitant  religion  ;  the  just  privileges  of  parlior- 
ment ;  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  the  law,  peace,  and  proJ=iperity 
of  this  kingdom*"^ 

Wliicli  testimony  and  dcclamtion  was  eubscribed  by  the 

Ldlittleton, Id. keeper    D.of  Richmaod  Marquis  of  Hertford  E^ofLindBey 

E.  of  Bath  E.  of  Southampton  E*  of  Domet 

E.  of  Northampton        E*  of  Devonshire  E.  of  Cambridge 

E.  of  Ckre  E,  of  Westmoreland  E,  of  Berkshire 

E.  of  Rivers  E.  of  Dover  E.  of  Carnarvon 

Ld.Mowhray&  Matra  Ijd.Willoughby  of  EreBby  Ld.Grey  of  Ruthen 

Ld,  Lovelace 
Ld.  Coventry 


IE.  of  Cimiberkjid 
EafSiE»buiy 
KofMtmmtmlh 
£.  of  Newport 

irf.  Howard  of  Charlton  Ld,  Newark  LcJ.Faulett 

UJticli  Ld.  Savil  Ld.  Mohun 

id  0iifi$more  Ld  ^  Seym  our  Ld .  Capell 

^  Lord  Falkknd  Sir  P.  Wich,  contruUer 

H  Sir  Job,  Culpeper,  c,  exch 


Secretary  Nicholas 
Lord  chief  justice  Banke« 
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^diateIy  printed  and  published,  together  with  a  declaration 
of  his  majesty '8 ;  in  which  he  said, 
**  That  though  he  had,  in  the  last  seven  months,  met  with  so 
many  several  encounters  of  strange  and  unusual  declarations, 
under  the  name  of  both  his  houses  of  parliament^  that  he  should 
iiot  bo  amazed  at  any  new  proiligy  of  that  kind ;  and  though 
their  last  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  gave  hira  a  fair  warning 
Ui&t,  the  contrivers  of  it  having  spent  all  their  stock  of  bitter 
^zid  reproachful  language  upon  him,  he  was  now  to  expect  they 
^liould  break  out  into  some  bold  and  disloyal  actions  against 
Imiiii  :  and  havnig  by  that  declaration,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  di- 
"^^osted  his  majesty  of  that  preeminence  and  authority  which  God, 
%.he  law,  the  custom  and  consent  of  [this]  nation  had  placed  in 
^ftminiy  and  assumed  it  to  themselves,  that  they  should  likewise, 
^^^*ith  expedition,  put  forth  tho  fruits  of  that  eupreme  power^  for 
^he  violating  and  suppressing  the  other  v\^hich  they  despised^  (an 
^s^emt  of  which  resolution^  he  said,  their  wild  declaration  against 
^2^1^  proclamation  concerning  the  pretended  ordinance  for  the 
^^:yiilitia,  and  the  punishing  of  the  proclaimers  appeared  to  be,) 
^^«t,  he  must  confess,  in  their  last  attempt  (he  said,  he  spake  of 
^  fie  last  he  knew ;  they  might  probably  sine*?,  or  at  that  present, 
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have  outdone  that  too)  they  had  outdone  what  hia  majesty  had 
conceived  was  their  present  intention*  And  whosoever  heard  of 
propositions  and  ordors^  for  the  bringiog  in  of  money  or  plate  td 
maintain  horae,  horsemen,  and  amis,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  or  for  the  defence  of  the  king  and  both  houses  of 
parliament,  (such  was  their  declaration,  or  what  they  pleas©  to 
call  it,  of  the  tenth  of  June,)  would  surely  believe  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom  to  be  extremely  shaken^  and  at  least  the  king  him- 
self to  be  consulted  with,  and  privy  to  those  propositions.  But, 
he  said,  he  hoped,  that  when  his  good  subjects  ehoidd  find,  that 
that  goodly  pretence  of  defending  the  king  was  but  a  specious 
bait  to  seduce  weak  and  inconsiderate  men  into  the  highest  acta 
of  disobedience  and  disloyalty  against  his  majesty,  and  of  vio 
lenee  and  destruction  upon  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
kingdom,  they  would  no  longer  be  captivated  by  an  iniplicit 
reverence  to  the  name  of  both  houses  of  parliament^  but  would 
carefully  examine  and  consider  what  number  of  persons  were 
present,  and  what  persons  were  prevalent  in  those  consulta- 
tions ;  and  how  the  debates  were  probably  managed  from  whence 
such  horrid  and  monstrous  conclusions  did  remilt ;  and  would  at 
least  weigh  the  reputation,  wisdom,  and  affection  of  those,  who 
were  notoriously  known,  out  of  the  very  horror  of  their  proceed- 
ings, to  have  withdrawn  themselves,  or,  by  their  skill  and  vio- 
lence, to  be  driven  from  them  and  their  councils. 
34j;j  "His  majesty  [said],  whilst  their  fears  and  jealousies  did 
arise,  or  were  infused  into  the  people,  from  disconrsea  of  the 
rebels  in  Ireland,  of  skippers  at  Rotterdam,  of  forces  from 
Denmark,  France,  or  Spain,  (how  improbable  and  ridiculous 
soever  that  bundle  of  infonnation  appeared  to  all  wise  and 
knowing  men,)  it  was  no  wonder  if  the  easiness  to  deceive,  and 
the  willingness  to  be  deceived,  did  prevail  over  many  of  Ms 
weak  subjects  to  believe,  that  the  dangers  whioh  they  did  not 
see  might  proceed  from  causes  which  they  did  not  understand ; 
but  for  them  to  declare  to  all  the  world,  that  his  majesty 
intended  to  make  war  against  his  parhament,  (whilst  he  sat 
still  complaining  to  God  Almighty  of  the  injury  offered  to 
him  and  to  the  very  being  of  parliaments,)  and  that  he  had 
already  began  actually  to  levy  forces  both  of  horse  and  foot, 
(whilst  he  had  only  in  a  legal  way  providei!  a  smaller  guard  for 
the  security  of  his  own  person  so  near  a  rebellion  at  Hull,  than 
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ihey  had,  without  lawful  authority,  above  [these]  eight  months, 
upon  imaginary  and  impossible  dangers,)  to  impose  upon  his 
people^B  sense,  as  well  as  their  understanding,  by  telling  them 
his  majesty  was  doing  that  which  they  saw  he  was  not  doing, 
and  intending  that,  they  all  knew,  as  much  as  intentions  could 
be  known,  he  was  not  intending,  was  a  boldness  agreeable  to 
no  power  but  the  omnipotency  of  those  votes  whose  absolute 
supremacy  had  almost  brought  confusion  upon  king  and  people, 
and  against  which  no  knowledge  in  matter  of  fact,  or  consent 
and  authority  in  matter  of  law,  they  would  endure  should  be 
opposed. 

^o  ^^  His  majesty  said,  he  had,  upon  all  occasions,  with  all  pos- 
flible  expressions,  professed  his  fast  and  unshaken  resolutions 
for  peace.  And,  he  said,  he  did  again,  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  his  maker  and  redeemer,  assure  the  world, 
that  he  had  no  more  thought  of  making  a  war  against  his 
parliament  than  against  his  own  children:  that  he  would 
observe  and  maintain  the  acts  assented  to  by  him  this 
parliament  without  violation;  of  which,  that  for  the  frequent 
assembling  of  parliaments  was  one :  and  that  he  had  not,  nor 
would  have,  any  thought  of  using  any  force ;  unless  he  should 
be  driven  to  it,  for  the  security  of  his  person,  and  for  the 
defence  of  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
just  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament :  and  therefore  he  hoped 
the  malignant  party,  who  had  so  much  despised  his  person  and 
usurped  his  office,  should  not,  by  their  specious  fraudulent  insinu- 
ations, prevail  with  his  good  subjects  to  give  credit  to  their  wicked 
assertions ;  and  so  to  contribute  their  power  and  assistance  for 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  themselves  and  his  majesty. 

^i  ^^  For  the  guard  about  his  person,  (which,  he  said,  not  so 
much  their  example,  as  their  provocation,  had  enforced  him  to 
take,)  it  was  known  it  consisted  of  the  prime  gentry  in  fortune 
and  reputation  of  that  county ;  and  of  one  regiment  of  trained 
bands ;  who  had  been  so  far  from  offering  any  affix>nts,  injuries, 
or  disturbance  to  any  of  his  good  subjects,  that  their  principal 
end  was  to  prevent  such ;  and  so,  might  be  security,  could  be  no 
grievance  to  his  people.  That  some  ill  affected  persons,  or  any 
persons,  had  been  employed  in  other  parts  to  raise  troops,  under 
colour  of  his  majesty^s  service ;  or  that  such  had  made  large,  or 
ftny,  offers  of  reward  and  preferment  to  such  as  would  come  in. 
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which  had  heen  alleged  by  them,  was,  he  said,  for  aught  he 
knew  or  believed,  an  untruth,  devmed  by  the  contrivers  of  that 
faiie  rumour*  His  nmjesty  disavowod  it,  and  said,  he  was  con- 
fident there  would  be  no  need  of  such  art  or  industry  to  induee 
Mb  loving  subjects,  when  they  should  see  his  majesty  oppressed, 
and  their  liberties  and  laws  confounded,  (and  till  then  he  would 
not  call  on  them,)  to  come  in  to  him,  and  to  assist  him, 
^2  "^^  For  the  delinquents,  whom  his  majesty  was  said  \\ith  a  high 
and  forcible  baud  to  protect,  he  wished  they  might  be  named, 
and  their  delinquency :  and  if  hie  majesty  gave  not  satisfaction 
to  justice,  when  he  should  have  received  satisfaction  concerning 
sir  John  Hotham  by  his  legal  trial,  then  let  him  be  blamed.  But 
if  the  design  were,  as  it  was  well  known  to  be,  after  his  majesty 
had  been  driven  by  force  from  his  city  of  Loudon,  and  kept  by 
force  iVora  his  town  of  Hull,  to  protect  all  those  who  were  de- 
Unquents  against  him,  and  to  make  all  those  dehnquents  who 
attended  on  him,  or  executed  his  laifvful  commands^  he  said,  he 
had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  in  the  truth  and  justice  of  such 
accusation,  lest  to  be  his  majesty's  sen^ant,  and  to  be  a  delinquent, 
grew  to  be  terms  so  convertible,  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  were 
left  as  naked  in  attendance  as  they  would  have  him  in  power; 
and  so  compel  hira  to  be  waited  on  only  by  such  whom  they  should 
a]ij>oint  and  allow ;  and  in  whose  presence  he  should  be  more 
miwurably  alone,  than  in  desolation  itself.  And  if  the  seditioi^ 
oontrtvcre  and  fomenters  of  that  scandal  upon  his  majesty  should 
have,  as  thoy  had  had,  the  power  to  mislead  the  major  part 
present  of  either  or  both  houses,  to  make  such  orders,  and 
send  such  mo*^sages  and  messongere,  as  they  had  lately  done,  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  gra^t  earls  and  barons  of  England,  as 
if  they  were  rogues  or  felons ;  and  whereby  persons  of  honour 
and  quality  were  made  delinquents,  merely  for  attending  upon 
ins  majesty,  and  upon  his  summons;  whilst  other  men  were 
forbid  to  come  near  him,  though  obliged  by  the  duty  of  their 
places  and  oaths,  upon  hie  lawful  commands  i  it  was  no  wonder 
if  such  messengers  were  not  very  well  intreated  ;  and  such 
orders  not  well  obeyed ;  neither  could  there  be  a  surer  or  a 
ounninger  way  found  out  to  render  the  authority  of  both  houses 
scorned  and  vilified,  than  to  assume  to  themselves  (merely  upon 
the  authority  of  the  name  of  parliament)  a  power  monstrous  to 
all  understandings ;  and  to  do  actions,  and  to  make  order®,  evi* 
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dently  and  demonstrably  contrary  to  all  known  law  and  reason^ 
(as  to  take  up  arms  against  his  majesty,  mider  colour  of  defend- 
ing him;  to  cause  money  to  be  brought  in  to  them,  and  to 
forbid  his  own  money  to  be  paid  to  his  majesty,  or  to  his  use, 
under  colour  that  he  would  employ  it  ill;  to  beat  him,  and 
starve  him  for  his  own  good,  and  by  his  power  and  authority,) 
which  would  in  short  time  make  the  greatest  court  and  greatest 
person  cheap  and  of  no  estimation. 

153  *'*'  Who  those  men  were  sensible  of  the  public  calamities,  of 
the  violations  of  the  privileges  of  parliament  and  the  common 
liberty  of  the  subject,  who  had  been  baffled  and  injured  by 
malignant  men  and  cavaliers  about  his  majesty,  his  majesty  said, 
he  could  not  imagine.  And  if  those  cavaliers  were  so  much 
without  the  fear  of  God  and  man,  and  so  ready  to  commit  all 
manner  of  outrage  and  violence,  as  was  pretended,  his  majesty'^s 
government  ought  to  be  the  more  esteemed,  which  had  kept 
them  from  doing  so ;  insomuch  as  he  believed  no  person  had 
cause  to  complain  of  any  injury  or  of  any  damage,  in  the  least 
degree,  by  any  man  about  his  majesty,  or  who  had  offered  his 
service  to  him.  All  which  being,  he  said,  duly  considered,  if  the 
contrivers  of  those  propositions  and  orders  had  been  truly  sen- 
sible of  the  obligations  which  lay  upon  them  in  honour,  conscience, 
and  duty,  according  to  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them  by  his 
majesty  and  his  people,  they  would  not  have  published  such  a 
sense  and  apprehension  of  imminent  danger,  when  themselves 
in  their  consciences  knew  that  the  greatest,  and  indeed  only 
danger,  which  threatened  the  church  and  state,  the  blessed 
religion  and  liberty  of  his  people,  was  in  their  own  desperate 
and  seditious  designs ;  and  would  not  have  endeavoured,  upon 
such  weak  and  groundless  reasons,  to  seduce  his  good  subjects 
from  their  affection  and  loyalty  to  him,  to  run  themselves  into 
actions  unwarrantable,  and  destructive  to  the  peace  and  foun- 
dation of  the  commonwealth. 

354  ^^  And  that  all  his  loving  subjects  might  see  how  causeless  and 
groundless  that  scandalous  rumour  and  imputation  of  his  ma- 
jesty'^s  raising  war  upon  his  parliament  was,  he  had,  with  that 
his  declaration,  caused  to  be  printed  the  testimony  of  those  lords, 
and  other  persons  of  his  council,  who  were  there  with  him ;  who, 
being  upon  the  place,  could  not  but  discover  such  his  intentions 
and  preparations ;  and  could  not  be  suspected  for  their  honours 
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and  interests  to  combine  in  euoh  mischieTOue  and  horrid  reeolu- 
tions. 
35S  "And  therefore,  his  nmjeety  said,  he  straitly  charged  and 
commanded  all  his  loving  subjects,  upon  their  allegiance,  and  a^ 
they  would  answer  the  contrary  at  their  perils,  that  they  shoulci 
yield  no  obedience  or  consent  to  the  said  propositions  and 
orders ;  and  that  they  presume  not,  under  any  such  pretences, 
or  by  colour  of  any  such  orders,  to  raise  or  levy  any  horse  or 
men,  or  to  bring  in  any  money  or  plate  to  such  purpose.  But,  he 
said,  if,  notwithstanding  that  clear  declaration  and  evidence  of 
his  intentions,  those  men  (whose  design  it  was  to  compel  his  ma- 
jesty to  raise  war  upon  his  parliament ;  which  aU  their  skill  and 
malice  shguld  never  be  able  to  effect)  should  think  fit,  by  thos€ 
alarms,  to  awaken  him  to  a  more  necessary  care  of  the  defence 
of  himself  and  his  people;  and  should  themselves,  under  colour  of 
defence,  in  so  unheard  of  a  manner  provide  (and  seduce  others 
to  do  so  too)  to  offend  his  majesty,  having  given  him  so  lively  a 
testimony  of  their  affections,  what  they  were  willing  to  do,  when 
they  should  once  have  made  tliemselves  able  ;  all  his  good  sub- 
jects would  think  it  necessary  for  his  majesty  to  look  to  himself. 
And  he  did  therefore  excite  all  his  weU  affected  people,  according 
to  their  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  according  to 
their  solemn  vow  and  protestation,  (whereby  they  were  obliged 
to  defend  his  person,  honour,  and  estate,)  to  contribute  their 
best  assistance  to  the  preparations  necessary  for  the  opposing 
and  suppressing  of  the  traitorous  attempts  of  such  wicked  and 
malignant  persons ;  who  would  destroy  his  pei'son,  honour,  and 
estate,  and  engage  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  to  satisfy 
their  own  lawless  fury  and  ambition  ;  and  so  rob  his  good  sub- 
jects of  the  blessed  fruit  of  this  present  parliament ;  which  they 
already  in  some  degree  had,  and  might  still  i^eap,  to  the  abun- 
dant satisfaction  and  joy  of  the  whole  kingdom,  if  such  wicke^i 
hands  were  not  ready  to  ruin  all  their  possessions  and  frustrate 
all  their  hopes*  And,  in  that  case,  his  majesty  declared,  that 
whosoever,  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  should  then,  upon 
so  urgent  and  visible  necessity  of  his,  and  such  apparent  dis- 
traction of  the  kingdom,  caused  and  begotten  by  the  malice  and 
contrivance  of  that  malignant  party,  bring  in  to  his  majesty,  and 
to  his  use,  ready  money  or  plate,  or  should  undenvTite  to  furnish 
any  number  of  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms,  for  the  preservation 
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of  the  public  peaee,  and  defence  of  hia  person,  and  the  vindicar 
tion  of  the  privilege  and  freedom  of  parliament,  he  would  receive 
it  as  a  most  acceptable  sen  ice,  and  as  a  teBtimony  of  hia  gin- 
gular  affection  to  the  proteetant  religion,  the  laws,  libertiee,  and 
peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  would  no  longer  desire  the  continu- 
ance of  that  affection,  than  he  would  be  ready  to  justif^^  and 
maintain  the  other  with  the  hazard  of  his  life*"" 

^     And  so  concluded  wth  the  same  overtures  they  had 
done  in  their  propositions  for  the  loan  of  money  at  interest; 

"  Offering,  for  security  thereof,  an  assurance  of  such  his  lands, 

foreats^  porks^  and  housesj  as  should  be  sufficient  for  the  same ; 

a  more  real  security,  he  said,  than  the  name  of  public  faith, 

given  without  him  and  against  him ;  as  if  his  majesty  were  no 

part  of  the  public  i  and  besides,  he  would  always  look  upon  it 

as  a  Bervice  most  affectionately  and  seasonably  performed  for 

the  preservation  of  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom.     But,  he  said, 

ho  should  be  much  gladder  that  their  submission  to  those  his 

csommands,  and  their  desisting  from  any  such  attempt  of  raising 

lior&e  or  men,  might  ease  all  hijs  good  subjects  of  that  charge, 

t:;>Touble,  and  vexation.^ 

It  wll  be  wondered  at  hereafter,  when,  by  what  hath 
Izjeen  said,  the  number  and  quality  of  the  peers  is  consi- 
«3ered>  who^  by  absenting  themselves  from  the  house,  and 
"fcheir  resort  to  his  majesty,  suflReiently  declared  that  they 
liked  not  those  conclusions  which  begat  those  distractions ; 
^^hy  both  those  peers,  and  likewise  such  members  of  tho 
^^c^ommonsj  who  then  and  afterwards  appeared  in  the  king's 

1^5«rvice,  and  w^ere  indeed  full  or  verj^  near  one  moiety  of 
^•hat  house,  did  not  rather  by  their  diligent  and  faithful 
-attendance  in  the  houses,  according  to  the  several  trusts 
za-eposed  in  them,  discountenance  and  resist  those  pemi- 
-<«ious  and  fatal  transactions,  than  by  withdrawing  them- 
*«g€lves  from  their  proper  stations  leave  the  other  (whose 
miinous  intentions  were  sufficiently  discovered)  possessed 
of  the  reputation,  autbority,  and  power  of  a  parliament ; 
^)y  which  it  was  evident  tlie  people  would  be  easily,  to  a 
^eat  degree,  seduced.   And  though  the  observing  read^| 
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may,  upon  the  collection  of  the  several  paseageg  here  set 
down>  be  able  to  answer  thoee  objections  to  himself;  I 
sin  the  rather  induced  in  this  place  to  apply  myself  toi 
the  clearing  that  point,  because  not  only  many  honeslrj 
men,  who  at  a  distance  have  considered  it,  without  beiprj 
privy  to  the  passages  within  the  walls  and  those  breacheftj 
which  totally  destroyed  and  took  away  the  liberty  andf 
freedom  of  those  councils,  have  been  really  troubled  or 
unsatisfied  with  that  desertion,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  ser- 
vice to  which  they  were  incumbent  and  chosen ;  but  that 
I  have  heard  some,  who  were  the  chiefs  if  not  the  sole 
promoters  of  those  violations,  and  the  most  violent  pur- 
suers of  the  most  violent  designs,  and  have  since  (out  of 
the  ruptures  which  have  proceeded  from  their  o^ti  ani- 
mosities) either  been,  or  been  thought  to  be,  more  mode- 
rately inclined,  complain,  **  that  the  withdrawing  of  m 
many  members  from  the  two  houses  was  the  principaX. 
cause  of  all  our  calamities/'  And  they  who  have  been 
the  true  authors  of  them,  and  still  continue  the  same, 
have  taken  pains  to  make  and  declare  the  others,  "  de- 
serters of  their  country,  and  betrayers  of  their  trusts, 
by  their  voluntary  withdrawing  themselves  from  that 
council." 
35B  In  the  doing  whereof,  I  shall  not,  I  cannot,  make  any 
excuse  for  those,  (of  whom  somewhat  is  before  spoken,) 
who,  from  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  and  in  the 
whole  progress  of  it,  either  out  of  laziness,  or  negligence, 
or  incogitancy,  or  weariness,  forbore  to  give  their  attend- 
ance there,  when  the  number  of  those  who  really  intended 
these  prodigious  alterations  was  very  inconsiderable;  and 
daily  drew  many  to  their  opinions,  upon  no  other  ground 
tlian  that  the  number  of  the  dissenters  appeared  not 
equally  diligent  and  intent  upon  their  assertions:  neither 
can  I  excuse  the  peers,  the  moderate  part  whereof  being 
four  for  one,  suffered  themselves  to  be  cozened,  and  per- 
suaded, aud  threatened  out  of  their  rights  by  a  haudJul 
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of  mien,  whom  they  might  in  the  beginning  easily  have 
crushed;  whereas  in  the  house  of  commons  the  great 
managers  were  men  of  notable  parts,  much  reputation,  ad- 
mirable dexterity ;  pretenders  to  severe  justice  and  regu- 
larity ;  and  then  the  number  of  the  weak  and  the  wilful, 
who  naturally  were  to  be  guided  by  them,  always  made 
up  a  major  part ;  so  that,  from  the  beginning,  they  were 
always  able  to  carry  whatsoever  they  set  their  hearts  visi- 
bly upon ;  at  least,  to  discredit  or  disgrace  any  particular 
man  against  whom  they  thought  necessary  to  proceed, 
albeit  of  the  most  unblemished  reputation  and  upon  the 
most  frivolous  suggestions ;  so  that  they  could  not  [but] 
be  very  formidable  in  that  house  to  all  but  the  most 
abstracted  men  from  all  vulgar  considerations. 
359  But,  I  am  confident,  whoever  diligently  revolves  the 
several  passages  in  both  houses,  from  the  time  of  the 
publishing  the  first  remonstrance  upon  his  majesty's  re- 
turn from  Scotland  to  the  time  of  which  we  last  spake, 
must  be  of  opinion,  that  the  resorting  of  so  many  mem- 
bers then  to  his  majesty,  (from  whom  all  the  lords,  and 
some  of  the  commons,  received  conmiands  to  that  pur- 
pose,) or  to  such  places  where  they  thought  they  might 
be  of  greatest  use  to  his  majesty,  in  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  was  not  only  an  act  of  duty,  but 
of  such  prudence  and  discretion,  as  sober  and  honest  men 
were  to  be  guided  by.  In  the  house  of  peers,  the  bishops, 
twenty-four  in  number,  who  had  as  much  right  to  sit 
there  and  were  as  much  members  of  parliament  as  any 
lord  there,  were  first  by  direct  violence  and  force  driven 
and  kept  from  thence,  till  the  bill  for  the  total  expulsion 
of  them  and  their  function  from  those  seats  was  passed ; 
such  of  the  peers,  who  were  most  notorious  for  adhering 
tQ  the  government  of  the  church,  being  in  the  mean  time 
threatened  publicly  by  the  rabble ;  and  some  of  their  per- 
sons assaulted.  The  business  of  the  militia  had  been  twice, 
upon  solemn  debate  in  a  full  house,  rejected  there ;  till 
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such  force  and  violence  was  brought  to  the  very  doon» 
such  expostulations  and  threats  delivered  within  the  doors 
against  those  who  refused  to  concur  with  them  in  that 
business,  that  no  man  had  reason  to  believe  his  life  out  of 
danger  from  those  rude  hands,  who  was  taken  notice  of  for 
an  opposer  of  their  unreasonable  desires ;  some  of  them 
having  been  declared  enemies  to  their  country,  for  having 
refused  what  was  in  their  power  lawfully  to  refuse ;  and 
others  having  been  criminally  accused  by  the  commons, 
for  words  spoken  by  them  in  debate  in  the  house  of 
peers ;  after  which  many  of  them  were  sent  for,  by  spe- 
cial letters,  to  attend  his  majesty,  (which  letters  were 
always  thought  to  be  so  good  and  warrantable  a  ground 
to  be  absent,  that  no  other  was  sufficient ;  nor  had  such 
summons,  from  the  beginning  of  parliaments  to  this  pre- 
sent, ever  been  neglected,)  with  whom  they  had  not  been 
many  weeks,  but  two  of  them,  as  hath  been  mentioned 
before,  upon  an  untrue  and   extravagant  information, 
without  further  examination,  were  declared  enemies  to 
the  kingdom :  and  nine  others  by  solemn  judgment,  upon 
an  impeachment  brought  up  by  the  conmions  against 
them,  only  for  being  absent,  and  for  what  only  concerned 
the  privilege  and  jurisdiction  of  the  peers,  were  disabled 
to  sit  in  the  house  again  during  this  session ;  so  that,  if 
they  would  have  returned,  they  were  actually  excluded 
that  council. 
360     In  the  house  of  commons  the  case  was  worse :  first, 
they  who  had,  with  that  liberty  which  is  essential  to 
parliaments  and  according  to  their  understandings,  dis- 
sented or  declared  a  dislike  of  what  the  violent  party  so 
vehemently  pursued,  were,  as  hath  been  said  before,  de- 
clared enemies  to  their  country ;  and  their  names  posted 
up  in  paper  or  parchment  at  most  eminent  places  under 
some  opprobrious  character ;  which,  though  it  was  not 
avowed,  and  had  no  authority  from  the  house  by  any 
public  act,  yet,  being  complained  of,  found  neither  re- 
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dress,  or  such  countenance,  that  it  could  be  concluded  the 
Tiolation  was  unacceptable :  so,  though  the  tumults  were 
not  directly  summoned  or  assembled,  it  is  evident,  by  what 
hath  been  before  set  forth  truly  and  at  large,  that  they 
found  there  visible  countenance  and  encouragements 
t6i  Then^  what  had  been,  upon  full  and  solemn  debates  in 
a  full  house,  rejected,  was  many  times,  in  a  thin  house, 
and  at  unusual  and  unparliamentary  hours,  resumed,  and 
determined  contrary  to  the  former  conclusions :  yet  men 
satisfied  themselves  with  doing  what  they  thought  their 
duty,  and  reasonably  opposing  what  the  major  part  ordered 
to  be  done ;  hoping  that  men's  understandings  would  be 
shortly  better  informed ;  and  that,  though  high  and  irre- 
verent expressions  and  words  were  sometimes  used  against 
the  king,  there  would  be  abstaining  from  unlawful  and 
dangerous  actions ;  and  that  the  house  of  peers,  at  least, 
would  never  be  brought  to  join  or  concur  in  any  act  pre- 
judicial to  the  sovereign  power.  But  when  they  saw  a  new 
way  found  out  by  the  dexterity  of  the  major  part  in  the 
house  of  commons,  to  make  the  minor  part  of  the  lords 
too  hard  for  the  major ;  and  so,  whilst  all  men  were  trans- 
ported with  jealousy  of  the  breach  of  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment by  the  king,  that  there  was,  by  the  houses  them- 
selves, an  absolute  rooting  up  of  all  privileges :  that  from 
metaphysical  considerations,  what  might  be  done  in  ease 
of  necessity,  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  was  actually  seized 
on ;  and  put  under  a  command  contrary  to  and  against  the 
king's  command :  that  there  was  then  a  resolution  taken, 
by  those  who  could  act  their  resolutions  when  they  pleased, 
to  make  a  general,  and  to  oblige  all  the  members  to  live 
and  die  with  that  general ;  which  will  be  anon  more  par- 
ticularly mentioned ;  (for  that  resolution  was  well  known 
before  the  time,  that  those  many  membei-s  removed  to 
York,  and  withdrew  to  other  places ;  and  was  executed 
within  three  or  four  days  after ;)  men  thought  it  high 
time  to  look  to  their  innocence,  and  (since,  by  the  course 
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and  order  of  that  house,  they  could  leave  no  monument 
or  evidence  of  their  disseoting,  as  the  lords  might  have, 
by  their  protestations  upon  any  unlawful  act  or  resolu- 
tion) to  declare  their  dislike  of  what  w^as  done,  by  not 
being  present  at  the  doing ;  and  it  was  reasonably 
thuuglit,  there  being  no  other  way  peaceably  and  se- 
curely to  do  it,  that  the  kingdom,  understanding  the 
number  of  those  that  were  present  at  such  new^  trans- 
actions, and  weighing  the  quality,  number,  and  reputa- 
tion of  those  who  were  absent,  would  be  best  induced  to 
prefer  the  old  laws  of  the  kingdom,  before  the  new  votes 
(destructive  to  those  laws)  of  those  few  men  who  called 
themselves  the  two  houses  of  parliament ;  and  that  it 
would  prove  a  good  expedient  to  work  upon  the  con- 
science and  modesty  of  those  who  staid  behind,  to  con- 
clude it  necessary,  by  some  fair  address  to  liis  majesty,  to 
endeavour  sucli  a  general  good  understanding,  that  a  per- 
fect union  might  be  made ;  and  tlie  privilege,  dignity,  and 
security  of  parliament  be  established  according  to  the  true 
and  just  constitution  of  it. 
363  It  is  true,  how  reasonably  soever  it  might  he  expected, 
it  produced  not  that  ingenuity:  but  they  who  bad  been 
troubled  with  their  company^  and,  by  the  opposition  they 
made,  could  not  make  that  expedition  in  the  mischief 
they  intended,  were  glad  they  were  rid  of  them  ;  yet, 
shortly,  consider[ing]  what  influence  indeed  it  might  have 
upon  understanding  men,  they  found  a  way  to  east  a 
reproach  upon  them  who  were  absent,  and  yet  to  prevent 
any  inconvenience  to  themselves  by  their  return  ;  pub- 
lishing an  order,  **  that  all  the  members  absent  should 
appear  at  such  a  day,  under  the  penalty  of  paying  £10Q 
fine  for  his  absence ;  and  whosoever  did  not  appear  at 
that  day"  (which  gave  not  time  enough  to  any  who  were 
at  a  distance)  "  should  not  presume  to  sit  in  the  house 
before  he  had  paid  his  fine,  or  satisfied  the  house  with 
the  cause  of  his  absence ;"  so  that  all  those  who  were 
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with  the  king,  and  very  many  more,  who  had  really 
withdrawn  themselves  to  refresh  their  minds,  or  upon 
necessary  affairs  of  their  own,  with  a  purpose  to  return, 
clearly  discerned  themselves  excluded  from  sitting  any 
more  there ;  it  being  sufficiently  manifest,  that  the  cause 
of  their  absence  would  never  be  approved,  if  their  persons 
were  disliked   and   their   opinions   disapproved;   which 
appeared  quickly ;  for  the  day  was  no  sooner  past,  but 
they,  without  the  least  warrant  of  precedent  or  colour  of 
right,  expelled  very  many,  sometimes  twenty  in  a  day, 
not  only  of  those  who  were  with  the  king,  but  of  others 
who  had  given  them  equal  distaste ;   and  ordered  new 
writs  to  issue  out   to  choose  other  members  in  their 
rooms. 
1^3     It  cannot  be  denied  but  some  very  honest  and  entire 
men  staid  still  there,  and  opposed  all  their  unjustifiable 
proceedings  with  great   courage   and  much   liberty  of 
speech ;   which  was   more   frankly  permitted   to   them 
than  had  been  before,  when  the  number  of  the  dis- 
senters was  greater ;  and  it  may  be  there  are  still  some 
who  satisfy  themselves  that  they  have  performed  their 
duty,  by  always  having  denied  to  give  their  consent  to 
whatsoever  hath  been  seditiously  or  illegally  concluded. 
But  I  must  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  those  very  men, 
whether  they  have   not  been  many  times,  by  staying 
there,  compelled  or  terrified  to  do,  and  submit  to,  many 
acts  contrary  to  their  conscience,  in  cases  of  conscience ; 
and  contrary  to  their  judgment  and  knowledge,  in  mat- 
ters of  law  and  right ;  and  contrary  to  their  oaths  and 
duties,  in  matters  of  allegiance ;   and  whether,  if  they 
had  refused  so  to  do,  they  should  not  have  been  plun- 
dered, expelled,  and  committed  to  prison?     And  then 
they  cannot  be  thought  to  have  proceeded  unreasonably, 
who,  to  preserve  their  innocence  and  their  liberty,  chose 
to  undergo  all  the  other  censures  and  difficulties  which 
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could  befall  them,  and  which  have  been  since  plentiflill^ 
poured  upon  them.  But  to  return, 
.3^4  The  king  had,  at  this  time,  called  to  him  some  judges 
and  lawyers  of  eminency ;  by  whose  advice  be  published 
a  declaration  concerning  the  militia,  and  asserted  ^the 
right  of  the  crown  in  granting  commissions  of  array,  for 
the  better  ordering  and  governing  thereof ;"  and,  at  the 
same  time,  issued  out  those  commissions  to  all  counties^ 
♦*  expressly  forbidding  any  obedience  to  be  given  to  the 
ordinance  for  the  militia  by  both  houses,  under  the 
penalty  of  high  treason."  This  only  improved  the  paper 
combat  in  declarations ;  either  party  insisting,  "  that  the 
law  was  on  their  side  ;'*  and  the  people  giving  obedience 
to  either,  according  to  their  conveniences :  and  many  did 
believe,  that  if  the  king  had  resorted  to  the  old  known 
way  of  lord  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants,  his  ser- 
vice would  have  been  better  carried  on  ;  the  commission 
of  array  being  a  thing  they  had  not  before  heard  o^ 
though  founded  upon  an  ancient  act  of  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Hen.  IV.  and  so  [was]  received  with  jealousy, 
and  easily  discredited  by  the  glosses  and  suggestions  of 
the  houses. 
3^5  Besides  that  some  men  of  very  good  afl^tions  to  the 
crown,  and  averse  enough  to  the  extravagant  pretences 
and  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  did  not  conceal  their 
prejudice  to  the  commission  of  array,  as  not  warranted 
by  law ;  which  did  very  much  work  upon  other  men, 
and  made  the  obedience  less  cheerful  that  was  given  to 
that  service.  Mr.  Selden  had,  in  the  debate  upon  that 
subject  in  the  house  of  commons,  declared  himself  very 
positively  and  with  much  sharpness  against  the  commis- 
sion of  array,  as  a  thing  expressly  without  any  authority 
of  law ;  the  statute  upon  which  it  was  grounded  being, 
as  he  said,  repealed  ;  and  discoursed  very  much  of  the  iU 
conscijuences  which  might  result  from  submitting  to  it ; 
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he  answered  the  arguments  which  had  been  used  to 
support  it;  and  easily  prevailed  with  the  house  not  to 
like  a  proceeding,  which  they  knew  was  intended  to  do 
them  hurt  and  to  lessen  their  authority.  But  his  au- 
thority and  reputation  prevailed  much  further  than  the 
house,  and  begot  a  prejudice  against  it  in  many  well 
affected  men.  When  the  king  was  informed  of  it,  he 
was  much  troubled,  having  looked  upon  Mr.  Selden  as 
well  disposed  to  his  service.  And  the  lord  Falkland,  with 
his  majesty's  leave,  writ  a  friendly  letter  to  Mr.  Selden, 
"  to  know  his  reason,  why,  in  such  a  conjuncture,  what- 
ever his  opinion  [were],  he  would  oppose  the  submission 
to  the  commission  of  array,  which  nobody  could  deny  to 
have  had  its  original  from  law  and  that  many  learned 
men  still  believed  to  be  very  legal,  that  the  ordinance 
which  had  no  manner  of  pretence  to  right  might  be  the 
better  established."  He  answered  this  letter  very  frankly; 
as  a  man  who  believed  himself  in  the  right  upon  the 
commission  of  array,  and  that  the  arguments  he  had 
used  against  it  could  not  be  answered ;  summing  up 
some  of  those  arguments  in  as  few  words  as  they  could 
be  comprehended  [in] :  but  then  he  did  as  frankly 
inveigh  against  the  ordinance  for  the  militia,  "  which, 
he  said,  was  without  any  shadow  of  law,  or  pretence  of 
precedent,  and  most  destructive  to  the  government  of 
the  kingdom :  and  he  did  acknowledge,  that  he  had  been 
the  more  inclined  to  make  that  discourse  in  the  house 
against  [the]  commission,  that  he  might  with  the  more 
freedom  argue  [against]  the  ordinance ;  which  was  to 
be  reconsidered  upon  a  day  then  appointed :  and  he  was 
most  confident  that  he  should  likewise  overthrow  the 
ordinance :  which,  he  confessed,  could  be  less  supported ; 
and  he  did  believe,  that  it  would  be  much  better,  if  both 
were  rejected,  than  if  either  of  them  should  stand,  and 
remain  uncontrolled."  But  his  confidence  deceived  him  ; 
and  he  quickly  found,  that  they  who  suffered  themselves 
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to  be  entirely  governed  by  his  reason,  when  those  con- 
clusions resulted  from  it  which  contributed  to  their  own 
designs,  would  not  be  at  all  guided  by  it,  or  submit  to  it, 
when  it  persuaded  that  which  contradicted  and  would 
disappoint  those  designs:  and  so,  upon  the  day  appointed 
for  the  debate  of  their  ordinance,  when  he  applied  all  his 
faculties  to  the  convincing  them  of  the  illegality  and 
monstrousness  of  it,  by  arguments  at  least  as  clear  and 
demonstrable  as  his  former  had  been,  they  made  no 
impression,  upon  them ;  but  were  easily  answered  by 
those  who  with  most  passion  insisted  upon  their  own 
sense.  He  had  satisfied  them  very  well,  when  he  con- 
curred with  them  in  judgment;  but  his  reasons  were 
weak,  when  they  crossed  their  resolutions.  So  most 
men  are  deceived  in  being  too  reasonable,  and  when 
they  conclude  that  men  will  submit  to  what  is  right 
who  have  no  other  consideration  of  right  or  justice  but 
as  it  advances  their  interest  or  complies  with  their 
humour  and  passion.  And  so  easy  it  hath  always  been 
to  do  harm,  and  to  mislead  men,  and  so  hard  to  do  good, 
and  reduce  them  to  reason. 

366  These  paper-skirmishes  left  neither  side  better  inclined 
to  the  other ;  but,  by  sharpening  each  other,  drew  the 
matter  nearer  to  an  issue.  The  king  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  to 
the  masters  and  wardens  of  each  several  company,  by 
which 

367  "  He  assured  them  of  his  desire  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  therefore  required  them,  as  they  tendered  their  charter  of 
the  city,  and  their  own  particular  welfares,  not  to  bring  in  horses, 
money,  or  plate,  upon  the  propositions  of  the  houses ;  whereby, 
under  pretence  of  raising  a  guard  for  the  parliament,  forces 
would  be  levied,  and,  in  truth,  employed  against  his  majesty  z"^ 

368  Of  which  the  houses  taking  notice,  published  a  de- 
claration to  the  city, 

"  That  they  could  notbe  secured  by  his  majesty'^s  protestations, 
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that  his  deores  and  purposes  were  for  the  public  peace ;  since  it 
i^peared,  by  divers  expressions  and  proceedings  of  his  majesty, 
that  he  intended  to  use  force  against  those  who  submitted  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  militia ;  and  that  he  had  likewise  some 
intention  of  making  an  attempt  upon  Hull.  In  both  which 
oases  they  did  declare,  that  whatsoever  violence  should  be  used, 
either  against  those  who  exercise  the  militia,  or  against  Hull, 
they  could  not  but  believe  it  as  done  against  the  parliament. 
They  told  them,  that  the  dangerous  and  mischievous  intentions 
of  some  about  his  majesty  were  such,  that  whatsoever  was  most 
precious  to  men  of  conscience  and  honour,  as  religion,  liberty, 
and  public  safety,  were  like  to  be  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  the 
general  confusion  and  calamity  of  the  kingdom ;  which  would 
not  only  question,  but  overthrow  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
London ;  expose  the  citizens,  their  wives  and  children,  to  vio- 
lence and  villainy ;  and  leave  the  wealth  of  that  famous  city  as 
a  prey  to  those  desperate  and  necessitous  persons :  and  there- 
fore they  forbade  all  the  officers  to  publish  that  paper,  as  they 
would  answer  their  contempt  to  the  parliament ;  by  the  power 
and  authority  of  which,  they  assured  them,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  secured  in  their  persons,  liberties,  and  estates,  for 
whatsoever  they  should  do  by  their  advice  or  persuasion.^ 

To  this  the  king  replied, 

(69  ^'That  he  wondered,  since  they  had  usurped  the  supreme 
power  to  themselves,  that  they  had  not  taken  upon  them  the  su- 
preme style  too ;  and  directed  their  very  new  declaration  to  their 
trusty  and  well-beloved,  their  subjects  of  the  city  of  London : 
for  it  was  too  great  and  palpable  a  scorn,  to  persuade  them  to 
take  up  arms  against  his  person  under  colour  of  being  loving 
subjects  to  his  office ;  and  to  destroy  his  person,  that  they 
might  preserve  the  king :  that  he  was  beholding  to  them,  that 
they  had  explained  to  all  his  good  subjects  the  meaning  of  their 
charge  against  his  majesty,  that  by  his  intention  of  making 
war  against  his  parliament,  no  more  was  pretended  to  be  meant, 
but  his  resolution  not  to  submit  to  the  high  injustice  and  indig- 
nity of  the  ordinance  for  the  militia  and  the  business  of  Hull. 
He  said,  he  had  never  concealed  his  intentions  in  either  of  those 
particulars,  (he  wished  they  would  deal  as  clearly  with  him,)  but 
had  always,  and  did  now  declare,  that  that  pretended  ordinance 
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waB  against  the  law  of  the  land ;  against  the  liberty  and  pro- 
perty of  the  subject ;  destructive  to  sovereignty ;  and  ther&> 
fore  not  consistent  with  the  very  constitution  and  essence  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  the  right  and  privilege  of  parliament :  that  be 
was  bound  by  his  oath  (and  all  his  subjects  were  bound  by  theirs 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  their  own  protestation  lately 
taken,  to  assist  his  majesty)  to  oppose  that  ordinanoe,  which 
was  put  already  in  execution  against  him,  not  only  by  training 
and  arming  his  subjects,  but  by  forcibly  removing  tiiie  magazine, 
from  the  places  trusted  by  the  counties,  to  their  own  houses, 
and  guarding  it  there  with  armed  men.  Whither  it  would  be 
next  removed,  or  how  used  by  such  persons,  be  knew  not. 
37<>  ^'  That  the  keeping  his  majesty  out  of  Hull  by  sir  John  Ho- 
tham,  was  an  act  of  high  treason  against  his  majesty ;  and  the 
taking  away  his  magazine  and  munition  from  him,  was  an  act 
of  violence  upon  his  majesty,  by  what  hands  or  by  whose  di- 
rection soever  it  was  done :  and,  in  both  cases,  by  the  help  (A 
Grod,  and  the  law,  his  majesty  said,  he  would  have  justice,  or 
lose  his  life  in  the  requiring  it ;  the  which  he  did  not  value  at 
that  rate,  as  to  preserve  it  with  the  infamy  of  suffering  himself 
to  be  robbed  and  spoiled  of  that  dignity  he  was  bom  to.  And 
if  it  were  possible  for  his  good  subjects  to  believe,  that  such  a 
defence  of  himself,  with  the  utmost  power  and  strength  he  could 
raise,  was  making  a  war  against  his  parliament,  he  did  not  doubt, 
however  it  should  please  God  to  dispose  of  him  in  that  conten- 
tion, but  the  justice  of  his  cause  would,  at  the  last,  prevail 
against  those  few  malignant  spirits,  who,  for  their  own  ends  and 
ambitious  designs,  had  so  misled  and  corrupted  the  understand- 
ings of  his  people.  And  since  neither  his  own  declaration,  nor 
the  testimony  of  so  many  of  his  lords,  then  with  his  majesty, 
could  procure  credit  with  those  men,  but  that  they  proceeded  to 
levy  horse,  and  to  raise  money  and  arms  against  his  majesty,  he 
said,  he  was  not  to  be  blamed,  if  after  so  many  gracious  expos- 
tulations with  them,  upon  undeniable  principles  of  law  and  reason, 
(which  they  answered  only  by  voting  that  which  his  majesty 
said,  to  be  neither  law  nor  reason ;  and  so  proceeded  actually 
to  levy  war  upon  his  majesty,  to  justify  that  which  could  not  be 
otherwise  defended,)  at  last  he  made  such  provision,  that  as  he 
had  been  driven  from  London,  and  kept  from  Hull,  he  might 
not  be  surprised  at  York ;  but  in  a  condition  to  resist,  and  bring 
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to  justice  those  men,  who  would  persuade  bis  people  that  their 
religion  was  in  danger,  because  his  majesty  would  not  consent  it 
should  be  in  their  power  to  alter  it  by  their  votes ;  or  their 
liberty  in  danger,  because  he  would  allow  no  judge  of  that 
liberty,  but  the  known  law  of  the  land :  yet,  he  said,  whatever 
provision  he  should  be  compelled  to  make  for  his  security,  he 
would  be  ready  to  lay  down,  as  soon  as  they  should  revoke  the 
orders  by  which  they  had  made  levies,  and  submitted  those  per- 
sons who  had  detained  his  towns,  carried  away  his  arms,  and  put 
the  militia  in  execution,  contrary  to  his  proclamation,  to  that 
trial  of  their  innocence  which  the  law  had  directed,  and  to  which 
they  were  bom :  if  that  were  not  submitted  to,  he  should,  with 
as  good  a  conscience,  proceed  against  those  who  should  presume 
to  exercise  that  pretended  ordinance  for  the  militia,  and  the 
other  who  should  keep  his  town  of  Hull  from  him,  as  he  would 
resist  persons  who  came  to  take  away  his  life  or  his  crown  from 
him. 
371  *^  And  therefore  his  majesty  again  remembered,  and  required 
his  city  of  London  to  obey  his  former  commands,  and  not  to  be 
misled  by  the  orations  of  those  men  who  were  made  desperate 
by  their  fortunes,  or  their  fortunes  by  them ;  who  told  them 
their  religion,  liberty,  and  property,  was  to  be  preserved  no 
other  way  but  by  their  disloyalty  to  his  majesty :  that  they 
were  now  at  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  might  draw  their  swords, 
(which  was  an  expression  used  at  a  great  convention  of  the  city,) 
when  nothing  pursued  them  but  their  own  evil  consciences. 
He  wished  them  to  consider,  whether  their  estates  came  to 
them,  and  were  settled  upon  them,  by  orders  of  both  houses,  or 
by  that  law  which  his  majesty  defended :  what  security  they 
could  have  to  enjoy  their  own,  when  they  had  helped  to  rob  his 
majesty ;  and  yrhsA,  an  happy  conclusion  that  war  was  like  to 
have,  which  was  raised  to  oppress  their  sovereign:  that  the 
wealth  and  glory  of  their  city  was  not  hke  to  be  destroyed  any 
other  way,  but  (and  that  way  inevitably  it  must)  by  rebelling 
against  his  majesty;  nor  their  wives  and  children  to  be  ex- 
posed to  violence  and  villainy,  but  by  those  who  make  their 
appetite  and  will  the  measure  and  guide  to  all  their  actions. 
He  advised  them  not  to  fancy  to  themselves  melancholic  ap- 
prehensions, which  were  capable  of  no  satisfaction ;  but  seriously 
to  consider  what  security  they  could  have,  that  they  had  not 
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under  hia  majesty,  or  [had]  been  offered  by  him  :  and  whethet 
the  doctrine  those  men  taught,  and  would  have  them  defend, 
did  not  destroy  the  foundations  upon  which  their  security  was 
built?" 

373  This  great  conflux  of  men  of  all  conditions  and  quali- 
ties and  humours  could  not  continue  long  together  at 
York  without  some  impatience  and  commotion;  and 
most  men  wondered  that  there  appeared  no  provision  to 
be  made  towards  a  war,  which  they  saw  would  be  inevit- 
able :  and  when  the  levies  of  soldiers  under  the  earl  of 
Essex  were  hastened  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  king 
should  have  no  other  preparation  towards  an  army,  than 
a  single  troop  of  guards  made  up  of  gentlemen  volunteers; 
who,  all  men  foresaw,  would  quit  the  troop  when  there 
should  be  an  army :  and  many  do  yet  believe,  that  the 
king  too  long  deferred  his  recourse  to  arms,  and  that  if 
he  had  raised  forces  u})on  his  first  repulse  at  Hull  his 
service  would  have  been  very  much  advanced,  and  that 
the  parliament  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  drawn 
an  army  together.  And  so  they  reproach  the  councils 
which  were  then  about  the  king,  as  they  were  censured 
by  many  at  that  time :  but  neither  they  then  nor  these 
now  do  understand  the  true  reason  thereof.  The  king  had 
not  at  that  time  one  barrel  of  powder  nor  one  musket, 
nor  any  other  provision  necessary  for  an  army;  and, 
which  was  worse,  was  not  sure  of  any  port  to  which 
they  might  be  securely  assigned ;  nor  had  he  money  for 
the  support  of  his  own  table  for  the  term  of  one  month. 
He  expected,  with  impatience,  the  arrival  of  all  these  by 
the  care  and  activity  of  the  queen ;  who  w^as  then  in 
Holland,  and  by  the  sale  of  her  own,  as  well  as  of  the 
crown  jewels,  and  by  the  friendship  of  Henry  prince  of 
Orange,  did  all  she  could  to  provide  all  that  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  king  had  newly  directed  her  to  send  all 
to  Newcastle,  which  was  but  then  secured  to  him  by 
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the  diligence  of  that  earl.  In  the  mean  time,  both 
the  king  himself^  and  they  who  best  knew  the  state 
of  his  affairs,  seemed  to  be  without  any  thoughts  of 
making  war;  and  to  hope,  that  the  parliament  would 
at  last  incline  to  some  accommodation ;  for  which  both 
his  majesty  and  those  persons  were  exposed  to  a  thou- 
sand reproaches, 
373  The  queen  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  ^ith  ;  for 
though  the  prince  of  Orange  had  a  very  signal  affection 
for  the  king  s  service,  and  did  all  he  could  to  dispose  the 
states  to  concern  themselves  in  his  majesty's  quarrel ;  yet 
his  authority  and  interest  was  much  diminished  with  the 
vigour  of  his  body  and  mind  :  and  the  states  of  Holland 
were  bo  far  from  being  inclined  to  the  king,  that  they 
did  him  all  the  mischief  they  could.  They  had  before 
assisted  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  with  giving  them  credit 
for  arms  and  ammunition,  before  they  had  money  to  buy 
any;  and  they  did  afterwards^  several  w^ays,  discover 
their  aflrection8  to  the  parliament;  w^hieh  had  so  many 
gpies  there,  that  the  queen  could  do  nothing  they  had 
not  present  notice  of;  so  that  it  w^as  no  easy  matter  for 
the  queen  to  provide  arms  and  ammunition,  but  the  par- 
liament had  present  notice  of  it,  an  of  the  ways  which 
were  thought  upon  to  transport  them  to  the  king  r  and 
then  their  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, lay  ready  to  obstruct  and  intercept  that  communi- 
cation; nor  was  any  remedy  in  view  to  remove  this 
mischief;  insomuch  as  it  was  no  easy  thing  for  the  king 
to  send  to,  or  to  receive  letters  from,  the  queen, 
*  There  was  a  small  ship  of  28  or  30  guns,  that  was  part 
of  the  fleet  that  wafted  her  majesty  into  Holland  from 
Dover,  which  was  called  the  Providence^  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Straughan,  when  the  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  sir  John  Pennington,  and  before  the  earl  of 
Warwick  was  superinduced  into  that  charge  against  the 
king's  will.     That  ship,  the  captain  whereof  was  known 
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to  be  faitliful  to  his  majesty,  was  by  the  queen  detained, 
and  kept  in  Holland  from  the  time  of  her  majesty's  arri- 
val, under  several  pretences,  of  which  the  captain  made 
Use,  when  he  afterwards  received  orders  from  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  "  to  repair  to  the  jleet  in  the  Downs ;"  until, 
after  many  promisee  and  excuses,  it  was  at  last  discerned 
that  he  had  other  business  and  commands;  and  so  was 
watched  by  the  other  ships  as  an  enemy.  This  vessel  the 
queen  resolved  to  send  to  the  king,  principally  to  inform 
bis  majesty  of  the  straits  she  was  in ;  of  the  provisions 
she  had  made ;  and  to  return  with  such  particular  advice 
and  directions  from  his  majesty,  that  she  might  take  fur- 
ther resolutions.  And  because  the  vessel  was  light,  and 
drew  not  much  water,  and  so  could  run  into  any  creek, 
or  open  road  or  harbour,  and  from  thence  easily  send 
an  express  to  the  king ;  there  was  put  into  it  about  two 
hundred  barrels  of  powder,  and  two  or  three  thousand 
arms,  with  seven  or  eight  field-pieces ;  which  they  knew 
would  be  very  welcome  to  the  king,  and  serve  for  a 
beginning  and  countenance  to  draw  forces  together. 
The  captain  was  no  sooner  put  to  sea,  but  notice  vms 
sent  to  the  fleet  in  the  Downs;  who  immediately  sent 
three  or  four  ships  to  the  north,  which  easily  got  the 
Providence  in  view,  before  it  could  reach  that  coast; 
and  chased  it  with  all  their  sails,  till  they  saw  it  enter 
into  the  river  of  Humber;  when,  looking  upon  it  as 
their  own,  they  made  less  haste  to  follow  it,  being 
content  to  drive  it  before  them  into  their  own  port  of 
Hull;  there  being,  as  they  thought,  no  other  vray  to 
escape  them;  until  they  plainly  saw  the  ship  entering 
into  a  narrow  creek  out  of  the  Humber,  which  declined 
Hull,  and  led  into  the  country  some  miles  above  it; 
which  vra,8  a  place  well  known  to  the  captain,  and  de- 
signed by  him  from  the  beginning.  It  was  in  vain  for 
them  then  to  hasten  their  pursuit ;  for  they  quickly  found 
that  their  great  ships  could  not  enter  into  that  passage. 
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and  that  the  river  was  too  shallow  to  follow  him ;  and  so, 
with  shame  and  anger,  thej  gave  over  the  chase,  whilst 
the  captain  continued  his  course;  and  having  never 
thought  of  saving  the  ship,  run  it  on  shore  near  Burling- 
ton; and,  with  all  expedition,  gave  notice  to  the  king 
of  his  arrival;  who  immediatelj  caused  the  persons  of 
quality  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  draw  the  trained  bands 
of  the  country  together,  to  secure  the  incursions  from 
Hull ;  and  by  this  means  the  arms,  ammunition,  and 
artillery  were  quickly  brought  to  York. 
176  The  king  was  well  content  that  it  should  be  generally 
believed,  that  this  small  ship,  the  size  whereof  was  known 
to  few,  had  brought  a  greater  quantity  and  proportion  of 
provisions  for  the  war  than  in  truth  it  had;  and  there* 
fore,  though  it  had  brought  no  money,  which  he  expect* 
ed,  he  forthwith  granted  commissions  to  raise  regiments 
of  horse  and  foot  to  such  persons  of  quality  and  interest 
as  were  able  to  comply  with  their  obligations.  He 
declared  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  lord  high  chamberlain  of 
England,  his  general  of  the  army;  a  person  of  great 
honour  and  courage,  and  generally  beloved;  who  had 
many  years  before  had  good  command  in  Holland  and 
Grermany,  and  had  been  admiral  at  sea  in  several  expedi- 
tions. Sir  Jacob  Ashley  was  declared  major  general  of 
the  foot,  a  command  he  was  very  equal  to,  and  had  exer- 
cised before,  and  executed  after,  with  great  approbation. 
The  generalship  of  the  horse  his  majesty  reserved  for 
his  nephew  prince  Rupert ;  who  was  daily  expected,  and 
arrived  soon  after :  and  all  levies  were  hastened  with  as 
much  expedition  as  was  possible  in  so  great  a  scarcity 
and  notorious  want  of  money ;  of  which  no  more  need 
be  said,  after  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  lords,  and 
council  about  the  king,  with  several  other  persons  of 
quality,  voluntarily  made  a  subscription  for  the  payment 
of  so  many  horse  for  three  months ;  in  which  time  they 
would  needs  believe  that  the  war  should  be  at  an  end ; 
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every  one  paying  down  what  the  three  months'  pay 
would  amount  to  into  the  hands  of  a  treasurer  appointed 
to  receive  it ;  and  this  money  was  presently  paid  for  the 
making  those  levies  of  horse  which  were  designed ;  and 
which  could  not  have  been  made  but  by  those  monies. 
376  And  now  the  king  thought  it  time  to  execute  a  re- 
solution he  had  long  intended,  and  which  many  men 
wondered  he  neglected  so  long ;  which  was,  as  much  as 
in  him  lay,  to  take  the  admiralty  into  his  own  hands. 
He  had  long  too  much  cause  to  be  unsatisiSed  and  dis- 
pleased with  the  earl  of  Northumberland;  whom  he 
thought  he  had  obliged  above  any  man  whatsoever. 
His  delivering  the  fleet  into  the  hands  and  command  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  after  his  majesty  had  expressly 
refused  it  to  the  parliament,  he  resolved  never  to  for- 
give; however,  he  thought  it  not  then  seasonable  to 
resent  it,  because  he  had  nothing  to  object  against  him» 
but  his  compliance  with  the  command  of  the  parliament, 
which  would  have  made  and  owned  it  as  their  own  quar- 
rel ;  and  must  have  obliged  him  [that  earl]  to  put  his 
whole  interest  into  their  hands,  and  to  have  run  their 
fortune ;  to  which  he  was  naturally  too  much  inclined : 
and  then  his  majesty  foresaw,  that  there  would  have 
been  no  fleet  at  all  set  out  that  year,  by  their  having  the 
conmiand  of  all  the  money  which  was  to  be  applied  to 
that  service.  Whereas,  by  his  majesty's  concealing  his 
resentment,  there  was  a  good  fleet  made  ready,  and  set 
out;  and  many  gentlemen  settled  in  the  command  of 
ships,  of  whose  affection  and  fidelity  his  majesty  was 
assured,  that  no  superior  oflicer  could  corrupt  it;  but 
that  they  would  at  all  times  repair  to  his  service,  when- 
ever he  required  it.  And  indeed  his  majesty  had  an 
opinion  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
mon seamen  to  his  service,  because  he  had,  bountifully, 
so  much  mended  their  condition  and  increased  their  pay, 
that  he  thought  they  would  have  thrown  the  earl  of 
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Warwick  overboard  when  he  should  ooniinand  them  5 
and  io  the  respiting  the  doing  it  would  be  of  little 
importance,  Bui  now,  that  a  ship  of  his  own,  in  the 
execution  of  his  commands,  should  be  chased  by  his  own 
fleet  as  an  enemy,  made  such  a  noise  in  all  places,  even 
to  his  reproach  and  dishonours  that  he  could  no  longer 
defer  the  doing  what  he  had  so  long  thought  of.  He 
Teeolved,  therefore,  to  revoke  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land's commission  of  the  office  of  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land^ and  to  send  the  revocation  to  him  under  the  great 
seal  of  England :  then,  to  send  sir  John  Pennington^  who 
was  then  at  York,  on  board  the  fleet,  and  to  take  tho 
charge  of  it;  and  letters  were  prepared,  and  signed  by 
the  king,  to  every  one  of  the  captains;  whereby  they 
were  required  "to  observe  the  orders  of  sir  John  Pen- 
nington," And  all  this  was  carried  with  all  possible 
seereey^  that  none*  but  those  few  who  were  trusted, 
knew  or  suspected  any  such  alteration, 
f  But  the  king  thought  fit  first  to  ad\ise  with  sir  John 
Pennington ;  of  whose  integrity  he  was  confident*  and 
whose  judgment  he  always  principally  relied  on  in  all 
his  maritime  actions;  and  thought  him  the  only  person 
[fit]  immediately  to  take  the  fleet  out  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick's  possession  ;  who  had  dispossessed  him  of  the 
oomnmnd  that  year,  which  he  had  usually  exercised. 
Sir  John  Pennington,  finding  the  matter  full  of  difli- 
culty,  and  the  execution  like  to  meet  with  some  inter- 
ruptions, expressed  no  alacrity  to  undertake  it  in  his 
own  pei»son;  alleging,  "that  himself  stood  in  the  par- 
liaments disfavour  and  jealousy,  (which  was  true,)  and 
that  therefore  bis  motion,  and  journey  towards  the 
Downs,  where  the  fleet  then  lay,  would  be  immedi- 
ately taken  notice  of;  and  his  majesty's  design  be  so 
much  guessed  at,  that  there  would  need  no  other  dis- 
covery :"  but  propounded  to  liis  majesty,  "  that  he  would 
send  a  letter  to  sir  Robert  Mansel*  who  lived  at  Green- 
voL,  n.  s 
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wiclij  speedily  to  go  to  the  fleet,  and  to  take  charge 
of  It;  and  that  his  authority,  being  vice-admiral  of 
England,  and  his  known  and  great  reputation  with  the 
seamen,  would  he  like  to  meet  with  the  least  resist- 
ance/' His  majesty,  imparting  this  counsel  to  those 
whom  he  had  made  privy  to  his  purpose,  entered  upon 
new  considerations ;  and  concluded^  "  that  sir  Robert 
ManRels  age,  (though  his  courage  and  integrity  were 
unquestionable,)  and  the  accidents  that  depended  upon 
that,  would  render  that  expedient  most  hazardous ;  and 
that,  in  truth,  there  needed  no  such  absolute  and  supreme 
officer  to  be  appointed  in  the  first  article  ;  but  that 
rather^  his  majesty  should  direct  his  special  letter  to 
the  captain  of  every  ship,  requiring  him  immediately 
to  weigh  anchor,  and  to  bring  away  his  ship  to  such 
a  place  as  his  majesty  might  appoint^  where  he  should 
receive  further  orders :  and  to  that  place  he  might  send 
such  an  officer  as  he  thought  fit  to  trust  with  the 
command  of  the  whole  navy  so  assembled "  And  ac- 
cordiug  to  this  resolution  the  w^hole  despatch  was  pre- 
pared. First,  a  revocation  of  the  earl  of  Northumbei^ 
land*8  commission  of  admiral,  under  the  great  seal  of 
England  ;  of  which  there  was  a  duplicate  ;  the  one 
to  be  gent  to  his  lordship;  the  other  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick ;  whose  commission  was  founded  upon,  and 
so  determined  by,  the  other.  Then  a  several  letter  to 
each  of  the  captains  of  his  ships,  informing  them  '*  of 
his  majesty's  revocation  of  the  admiral's  patent,  and 
consequently  of  the  determination  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick's  commission,"  (to  whom  his  majesty  likewise  writ, 
to  '*  inhibit  him  from  further  meddling  in  that  charge,") 
and  therefore  commanding  them  to  yield  no  further 
obedience  to  either  of  their  orders ;  but  that,  imme- 
diately upon  the  receipt  of  those  his  royal  letters,  he 
should  weigh  anchor;  and,  with  what  speed  he  might, 
repair  to  Burlington-bay  upon  the  coast  of  Yorkshire ; 
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where  he  should  receive  his  majesty's  further  pleasure: 
and  so  each  commander,  without  relation  to  any  other 
commands,  had  no  more  to  look  after  but  his  own 
ship  and  his  own  duty,  by  which  the  king  might  expect 
at  least  so  many  ships  as  were  under  the  government  of 
those  who  had  any  affection  or  fidelity  to  his  service. 
378  Accordingly,  all  things  being  prepared,  and  signed 
by  the  king,  and  sealed,  what  immediately  concerned 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  delivered  to  Mr.  May, 
his  majesty's  page,  to  be  given  to  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland at  London ;  and  the  whole  despatch  to  the 
fleet  to  Mr.  Edward  Villiers,  whose  diligence  and  dex- 
terity his  majesty  found  fit  for  any  trust;  the  former 
being  directed  "  not  to  make  such  haste,  but  that  the 
other  might  be  at  least  as  soon  at  the  Downs  as  he  at 
London ;"  and  Mr.  Villiers  again  being  appointed  what 
letters  he  should  first  deliver  to  the  captains ;  "  and 
that  he  should  visit  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  the  last 
place ;"  that  his  activity  might  have  no  influence  upon 
the  seamen,  to  prevent  their  obedience  to  his  majesty. 
And  surely  if  this  resolution  had  been  pursued,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  king  had  been  master  of  very 
many  of  his  ships  again.  But,  when  the  messengers 
were  despatched  and  well  instructed,  and  he  that  was 
for  London  gone  on  his  journey,  there  was  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  change  of  the  whole  direction  to  the 
fleet,  by  sir  John  Pennington's  repair  to  his  majesty; 
and,  upon  second  thoughts,  offering  "  to  go  himself  to 
the  Downs,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  fleet :"  which 
changed  the  forms  of  the  letters  to  the  several  cap- 
tains ;  and,  instead  of  leaving  every  one  to  use  his  best 
expedition  to  bring  away  his  own  ship  to  Burlington, 
"  required  them  only  to  observe  such  orders  as  they 
should  receive  from  sir  John  Pennington  ;"  who  thought 
not  fit  (for  the  reasons  formerly  given  of  his  being 
taken  notice  of)  to  go  with  Mr.  Villiers ;  but,  by  him, 
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writ  to  sir  Henry  Palmer,  to  whom  likewise  his  majesty 
sent  a  letter  to  that  pnrjiose,  being  an  officer  of  the 
navy,  and  who  lived  by  the  Downs,  "  immediately  to 
go  al>oard  the  admiral ;  and  [that  he]  himself  would 
make  all  possible  haste  to  him,  setting  out  at  the  same 
time  with  Mr,  Villiers ;  but  joume}dng  a  fiirther  and 
more  pri\^ate  way/'  Mr.  VilUers,  leet  by  his  stay  for 
the  alteration  of  his  despatches  his  companion's  coming 
to  London  sooner  than  was  expected  at  their  parting 
might  produce  some  inconvenience  to  the  service^  slept 
not  till  he  came  to  sir  Henry  Palmer  ;  who,  being 
infirm  in  his  health,  and  surprised  with  the  command, 
could  not  make  that  expedition  aboard  as  might  have 
been  requisite ;  though  he  was  loyally  and  zealously 
affected  to  his  majesty's  service.  However,  Mr.  Villiers 
hastened  to  the  ships  which  lay  then  at  anchor,  and* 
according  to  his  instructions,  delivered  his  several  letters 
to  the  captains ;  the  greatest  part  whereof  received  them 
with  great  expressions  of  duty  and  submission,  expecting 
only  to  receive  sir  John  Pennington's  orders,  for  which 
they  staid ;  and,  without  doubt,  if  either  the  first  letters 
had  been  sent^  or  sir  John  Pennington  been  present, 
when  these  other  were  delivered^  his  majesty  had  been 
possessed  of  his  whole  fleet ;  the  earl  of  Warwick  being 
at  that  time,  according  to  his  usual  licenses,  with  some 
officers  whose  company  he  liked,  on  shore  making  merry ; 
so  that  there  was  only  his  vice-admiral,  captain  Batten, 
on  board,  who  was  of  eminent  disaffection  to  his  majesty ; 
the  rear-admiral,  sir  John  Mennes,  being  of  unquestion- 
able integrity* 
179  But  after  five  or  six  hours,  (in  which  time  nothings 
could  be  acted,  for  want  of  advice  and  direction  ;  enouglB^ 
being  ready  to  obey,  but  none  having  authority  to  com 
mand,)  the  earl  of  Warwick  came  aboard  his  ship^ 
whom  Mr.  Villiers  likewise  gave  his  majesty's  letters  o 
discharge ;  who,  without  any  declaration  of  disobeying  i 
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applied  himself  to  the  confirming  those  whom  he  thought 
trae  to  his  party,  and  diligently  to  watch  the  rest ;  pre- 
suming, that  he  should  speedily  hear  from  those  hy  whom 
he  had  heen  originally  trusted. 
jSo     In  the  mean  time,  the  captains  expected  orders  from 
sur  Jolm  Pennington;  who  likewise  privately  expected 
such  an  account  from  sir  Henry  Palmer  as  might  encou- 
rage him  to  come  to  the  ships*     But  this  unfortunate 
delay  lost  all ;    for  the  other  gentleman,  according  to 
hia  instructions,  having  reached  London  in  the  evening 
after  the  houses  were  risen,  delivered  the  king's  letter, 
and   the  discharge  of  his   commission,  to  the   earl   of 
Northumberland  ;  who,  with  all  shows  of  duty  and  sub- 
missioo,  expressed  "  his  resolution  to  obey  his  majesty; 
a^nd  a  hearty  sorrow,  that  he  had,  by  any  misfortune, 
incurred    his    majesty's   displeasure/*      How    ingenuous 
soever  this  demeanour  of  his  lordship*^  was,  the  busi- 
j:xess  was  quickly  known  to  those  who  were  more  con- 
C!?emed   in    it ;    who  were   exceedingly  perplexed  with 
^tlie   apprehension  of  being  dispossessed  of  so  great  a 
jpart  of  their  strength  as  the  royal  fleet ;  and  earnestly 
^j3ressed   the   earl   of  Northumberland,  **  that,  notwlth- 
^=«tanding  such  his  majesty's  revocation,  he  would  still 
^^rrontinue  the  execution  of  his  office  of  lord  high  admiral ; 
iS.  n   which  they  would  assist  him  with  their  utmost  and 
^f  nil   power  and  authority,"     But  his  lordship  alleging, 
""=^*  that  it  would  ill  become  him,  who  had  received  that 
i^hnrge  from  the  king,  wth  so  notable  circumstances  of 
-*nist  and    favour,   to   continue   the   possession   thereof 
:^ganist  his  express   pleasure,  there   being  a  clause   in 
^lie  grant,  that  it  should  be  only  during  such  time  as 
Ids  majesty  thought   fit   to   use   his  service  f    and   so 
***  utterly  refusing  to  meddle  further  in  it ;"  as  soon  as 
^hey  could  get  the  houses  together  the  next  morning, 
^hey  easily  agreed  to  pass  an  ordinance,  as  they  call  it, 
**  to  appoint  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  be  admiral  of  that 
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fleet,  with  as  fiill  and  ample  authoritj  as  he  had  before 
had  from  the  earl  of  Northumberland."  Which  ordi- 
nance, together  with  letters,  and  votes  of  encouragement 
to  his  lordship,  and  to  the  officers  and  seamen,  they 
speedily  sent,  by  a  member  of  their  own ;  who  arrived 
therewith  the  next  morning,  after  Mr.  Villiers  had 
delivered  the  king's  letters ;  sir  John  Pennington  in 
the  mean  time  neither  coming  or  sending  any  further 
advice. 
381  The  earl  of  Warwick,  being  thus  armed,  found  him- 
self master  of  his  work ;  and  immediately  summoned 
all  the  captains,  to  attend  him  at  his  ship  in  council; 
the  which  all  but  two  did,  (captain  Slingsby  and  captain 
Wake,)  who,  being  by  his  majesty's  letters,  as  the  rest 
were,  expressly  charged  to  yield  no  further  obedience 
to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  refused  to  repair  to  him ; 
making  themselves  ready  to  resist  any  violence,  and 
putting  their  ships  in  order  to  go  out  to  sea,  that  they 
might  be  at  liberty  to  attend  his  majesty's  commands: 
but  they  were  so  encompassed  by  the  whole  fleet,  and 
the  dexterity  of  the  earl's  ministers  was  such,  and  the 
devotion  generally  of  the  seamen  so  tainted  and  cor- 
rupted to  the  king's  service,  that,  instead  of  carrying 
away  the  ships,  the  captains  themselves  were  seized, 
taken,  and  carried  by  their  own  men  to  the  earl ;  who 
immediately  committed  them  to  custody,  and  sent  them 
up  prisoners  to  the  parliament.  Then  his  lordship  com- 
municated the  ordinance,  letters,  and  votes  from  the  two 
houses  to  the  rest  of  the  officers ;  of  whom  only  two 
more  refused  to  continue  their  charge  against  the  sig- 
nification they  had  received  fh)m  the  king,  (sir  John 
Mennes  and  captain  Burly,)  who  were  quickly  dis- 
charged, and  set  on  shore ;  and  the  rest,  without  any 
scruple  or  hesitation,  "  obliged  themselves  to  obey  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  service  of  the  parliament ;"  so 
that  the  storm  was  now  over,  and  the  parliament  fiilly 
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and  entirely  possessed  of  the  whole  royal  navy,  and 
militia  by  sea;  for  they  quickly  disposed  of  the  two 
honest  captains,  Kettleby  and  Stradlin,  (whom  they 
could  not  corrupt,)  who  guarded  the  Irish  seas;  and 
got  those  ships  likewise  into  their  service.  And  [thus]  his 
majesty  [was]  without  one  ship  of  his  own  in  his  three 
kingdoms  at  his  devotion. 
383  As  this  loss  of  the  whole  navy  was  of  unspeakable 
ill  consequence  to  the  king's  aflairs,  and  made  his  condi- 
tion much  the  less  considered  by  his  allies  and  neighbour 
princes ;  who  saw  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  now  in 
other  hands,  who  were  more  imperious  upon  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  discourtesies  than  regular  and  lawful 
monarchs  used  to  be;  I  cannot  but  observe  some  un- 
happy circumstances  and  accidents  in  this  important 
business  of  the  navy,  which  looked  like  the  hand  of 
Providence  to  take  that  strength,  of  which  his  majesty 
was  most  confident,  out  of  his  hands.  When  the  reso- 
lution of  the  house  of  commons,  and,  after,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  lords,  was  peremptory,  and  the  earl  of 
Northumberland's  compliance  with  them  as  obstinate, 
"  for  the  sending  the  earl  of  Warwick  admiral  of  that 
fleet,  in  the  place  of  sir  John  Pennington,  upon  whom 
the  king  depended ;"  it  was  resolved  likewise,  **  that 
captain  Carteret,  controller  of  his  majesty's  navy,  a  man 
of  great  eminency  and  reputation  in  naval  command, 
should  be  vice-admiral ;"  he  thinking  it  became  his  near 
relation  to  his  majesty's  service,  to  receive  his  royal 
pleasure,  before  he  engaged  himself  in  any  employment 
of  that  nature,  addressed  himself  for  his  princely  direc- 
tions. The  king  thought  his  fleet  upon  the  matter 
taken  from  him,  when  another,  whose  disaffection  to 
his  service  was  very  notorious,  was,  contrary  to  his 
express  pleasure,  presumptuously  put  into  the  command 
of  it,  and  his  own  minister  displaced  for  no  other  reason 
(his  sufficiency  and  ability  for  command  being  by  all 
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men  confessed)  but  his  zeal  and  lEtegrity  to  him,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  countenance  that  fleet,  and  that 
admiral,  with  suffering  an  officer  of  his  own  to  command 
in  it  under  the  other;  and  so  wished  captain  Carteret 
to  decline  the  emplojTuent,  which  he  prudently^  and 
without  noise^  did  \  and  thereupon,  anotlier  oflScer  of 
the  navy,  even  the  surveyor  general,  captain  Batten, 
a  man  of  very  different  inclinations  to  his  master  and 
his  servicej  and  furious  in  the  new  fancies  of  religion, 
was  substituted  in  the  plaee :  whereas  if  captain  Carteret 
had  been  suffered  to  have  taken  that  charge,  his  interest 
and  reputation  in  the  navy  was  so  great,  and  his  dili- 
gence and  dexterity  in  command  so  eminent,  that  I 
verily  believe,  he  would,  against  wlmtsoever  the  earl  of 
Warwick  could  have  done,  [have]  preserved  a  major  part 
of  the  fleet  in  their  duty  to  the  king.  The  misfortunes 
which  happened  after,  and  are  mentioned  before,  are 
not  in  justice  to  be  imputed  to  sir  John  Pennington, 
(who,  sure,  was  a  very  honest  gentleman,  and  of  un- 
shaken faithfulness  and  integrity  to  the  king,)  but  to 
the  little  time  he  had  to  think  of  it,  and  the  perplexity 
he  was  in  (besides  his  true  zeal  to  the  service)  to  think 
that  80  great  a  service  as  the  recovery  of  the  royal  navy 
should  be  done  [without]  his  personal  engagement,  and  to 
look  so  vigilantly  to  his  own  security,  that,  instead  of 
taking  the  fleet  from  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  not 
himself  taken  by  the  earl,  and  sent  to  the  pailiamentl 
where  the  carrying  over  the  lord  Digby,  and  some  other 
jealousies,  had  left  a  great  arrear  of  displeasure  against 
him, 
383  Tlie  truth  is,  the  king  was  so  confident  upon  the 
general  affections  of  the  seamen,  who  were  a  tribe  of 
people  more  particularly  countenanced  and  obliged  by 
him  than  other  men,  his  majesty  having  increased  their 
allowance,  in  provision  and  money,  above  the  old  esta- 
blislmient  of  the  navy,  tliat  he  did  believe  no  activity 
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of  ill  officers  could  hava  corrupted  them ;  but  that, 
when  the  parliament  had  set  out  and  victualled  the 
fleet,  it  would,  upon  any  occasion,  declare  itself  at  his 
devotion.  On  the  other  side,  they  had  been  taught  to 
believe,  that  all  the  king's  bounty  and  grace  towards 
them  had  flowed  from  the  mediation  of  those  officers 
who  were  now  engaged  against  the  king ;  and  that,  the 
parliament  having  seized  the  customs,  and  all  other  the 
revenues  of  the  king,  they  had  no  other  hope  of  pay 
or  subsistence  but  by  absolutely  devoting  themselves  to 
their  service ;  so  that  a  greater  or  more  general  defec- 
tion of  any  one  order  of  men  was  never  known,  than 
that,  at  this  time,  of  the  seamen ;  though  many  gen- 
tlemen, and  some  few  of  the  common  sort,  to  their  lasting 
honour  and  reputation,  either  addressed  themselves  to 
the  active  service  of  their  sovereign,  or  suffered  impri- 
sonment, and  the  loss  of  all  they  had,  for  refusing  to 
serve  against  him. 

3^4  The  news  of  this  diminution  of  his  majesty's  power, 
and  terrible  addition  of  strength  to  his  enemies,  was 
a  great  allay  to  the  brisk  hopes  at  York,  upon  the 
arrival  of  their  ammunition,  and  wise  men  easily  dis- 
cerned the  fatal  consequence  of  it  in  opposition  to  the 
most  hopeful  designs;  yet,  in  a  very  short  time,  all 
visible  sense  of  it  so  much  vanished,  that  (as  there  was 
a  marvellous  alacrity  at  that  time  in  despising  all  advan- 
tages of  the  parliament)  men  publicly,  and  with  great 
confidence,  averred,  "  that  the  king  was  a  gainer  by  the 
loss  of  his  fleet,  because  he  had  no  money  to  pay  the 
seamen,  or  keep  them  together ;  and  that  one  victory  at 
land,  of  which  there  was  no  doubt,  would  restore  him  to 
his  dominion  at  sea,  and  to  whatsoever  had  been  unjustly 
taken  from  his  majesty." 

38s  But  the  king  found  it  was  now  time  to  do  more 
than  write  declarations,  that  [the  parliament]  were 
now    entirely  possessed    of  the    militia   by   sea,    and 
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made  such  a  progress  in  the  attempt  to  remime  the 
same  at  land,  that  though  the  people  generally,  (except 
in  great  towns  and  corporations,  where^  besides  the 
natural  malignity,  the  fectious  lecturers  and  emissaries 
from  the  parliament  had  poisoned  the  affections^)  and 
especially  those  of  quality,  were  loyally  inclined ;  yet 
the  terror  of  the  house  of  commons  was  so  great,  which 
sent  for  and  grievously  punished  those  sheriflfe  and  mayors, 
who  published,  according  to  their  duties  and  express  oaths^ 
his  majesty's  proclamations,  and  those  ministers^  who, 
according  to  his  injunctions,  read  and  di\nilged  his 
declarations,  that  all  such,  and  indeed  all  others  emi- 
nently affected  to  the  king,  were  forced  to  fly  to  York 
for  protection,  or  to  hide  themselves  in  corners  from 
tliat  inquisition  which  was  made  for  them.  And  there- 
fore his  majesty,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  might  have 
one  harbour  to  resort  to  in  his  kingdom^  sent  the  earl 
of  Newcastle,  privately,  with  a  commission  to  take  the 
government  of  Newcastle ;  w*ho  against  the  little  oppo- 
sition, which  was  prepared  by  the  schismatical  party  in 
the  towTi,  by  his  lordship's  great  interest  in  those  parts^ 
the  ready  compliance  of  the  best  of  the  gentry,  and  the 
general  good  inclinations  of  the  place,  speedily  and 
dexterously  assured  that  most  imi>ortant  rich  town  and 
harbour  to  the  king ;  w  hich,  if  it  had  been  omitted  but 
very  few  days,  had  been  seized  on  by  the  parhament^ 
who  had  then  given  direction  to  that  purpose.  Then 
for  the  protection  of  the  general  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  keeping  up  their  affections,  his  majesty  appointed 
and  sent  many  of  the  nobility  and  prime  gentlemen 
of  the  several  counties,  who  attended  him,  into  their 
counties  to  execute  the  commission  of  array,  making 
the  marquis  of  Hertford,  by  commission  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  (which  he  %vas  to  keep  secret  in 
re^^erve,  till  he  found,  either  by  the  growth,  [or]  ex- 
tiiiordmary  practice  of  the  parliament  in  raising  forces^ 
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that  the  commission  of  array  was  not  enough,)  *^  his 
lieutenant  general  of  all  the  western  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, with  power  to  levy  such  a  body  of  horse  and 
foot,  as  he  found  necessary  for  his  majesty's  service, 
and  the  containing  the  people  within  the  limits  of  their 
duty.*'  With  the  marquis  went  the  earl  of  Bath, 
(thought  then  to  be  of  notable  power  and  interest  in 
Devonshire,)  the  lord  Pawlet,  the  lord  Se3^oiir,  sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  sir  John  Berkley,  sir  Hugh  Pollard,  and 
other  very  good  officers,  to  form  an  army  if  it  should 
be  found  expedient.  And  so,  much  of  the  lustre  of 
the  court  being  abated  by  the  remove  of  so  many  per- 
sons of  honour  and  quality,  though  it  was  spread  &rther 
by  their  necessary  absence,  the  king  began  to  think  of 
increasing  and  forming  his  train  into  a  more  useful 
posture  than  it  was  yet ;  and,  without  any  noise  of  rais- 
ing an  army,  to  make  the  scene  of  his  first  action  to 
be  the  recovery  of  Hull  (whither  new  forces  were  sent 
from  London)  by  the  natural  forces  and  trained  bands 
of  that  county;  by  colour  whereof,  he  hoped  to  have 
such  resort,  that  he  should  need  no  other  industry  to 
raise  such  an  army  as  should  be  sufficient  to  preserve 
himself  from  the  violence  which  threatened  his  safety; 
and  accordingly,  that  the  people  might  fully  understand 
his  intentions,  he  summoned  some  of  the  trained  bands 
to  attend  him  at  Beverley,  a  town  within  four  miles 
of  Hull,  whither  he  removed  his  court,  and  published 
a  proclamation,  briefly  containing  "  the  rebellion  of 
sir  John  Hotham,  in  holding  that  town  by  a  garrison 
against  him  ;  his  demanding  justice  from  the  two 
houses  without  effect ;  the  seizing  his  fleet  at  sea ; 
and  the  hostile  acts  of  sir  John  Hotham  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  that  town,  many  of  whom  he  turned  out 
of  their  habitations ;  and  upon  the  neighbour  couiity, 
by  imprisoning  many,  and  driving  others  for  fear  from 
their  houses:    and  therefore  that  he  was  resolved  to 
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reduce  the  same  by  force:  inhibiting  all  commerce 
or  traffic  with  the  said  town^  whilst  it  mntintied  in 
rebellion." 

386  Which  proclamation  he  likewise  sent  to  both  houses  of 
parliament,  with  this  further  signification,  '*That,  before 
he  would  use  force  to  reduce  that  place  to  its  due  obe- 
dience, he  had  thought  fit  once  more  to  require  them, 
that  it  might  be  forth wth  dehvered  to  him;  wherein  if 
they  should  conform  themselves,  his  majesty  would  be 
then  willing  to  admit  such  addresses  from  them^  and 
return  such  propositions  to  them,  as  might  be  proper 
to  settle  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  compose  the 
present  distractions.  He  wished  them  to  do  their  duty, 
and  to  be  assured  from  him,  in  the  word  of  a  king,  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his  port  that  might  pre- 
vent the  calamities  which  threatened  the  nation,  and 
might  render  his  people  truly  happy;  but  if  that  big 
gracious  invitation  should  be  declined,  God  and  all  good 
men  must  judge  between  them:'*  and  assigned  a  day, 
by  which  he  would  expect  their  answer  at  Beverley. 

387  In  the  mean  time,  to  encourage  the  good  affections  of 
Nottinghamshire,  which  seemed  almost  entirely  to  be 
devoted  to  his  service,  and  to  countenance  and  give 
some  life  to  those  in  Lincolnshire,  where,  in  contempt  of 
his  proclamations,  the  ordinance  of  the  militia  had  been 
boldly  executed  by  the  lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  and 
some  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  his  majesty 
took  a  short  progress  to  Newark ;  and,  after  a  day's  stay, 
from  thence  to  Lincoln;  and  so,  by  the  day  appointed, 
returned  to  Beverley ;  having  in  both  those  places  been 
attended  with  such  an  appearance  of  the  gentlemen  and 
men  of  quality,  and  so  full  a  concoui-se  of  the  people  as 
one  might  reasonably  have  guessed  the  affections  of  both 
those  counties  would  have  seconded  any  just  and  regular 
service  for  the  king. 

388  They  at  London  were  not  less  active ;  but,  upon  their 
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success  in  the  business  of  the  navy,  proceeded  to  make 
themselyes  strong  enough,  at  least,  to  keep  what  they 
had;  and  therefore,  having,  by  their  ordinance  of  the 
militia,  many  voluntary  companies  formed  of  men  ac- 
cording to  their  own  hearts ;  and,  by  their  subscriptions, 
being  supplied  with  a  good  stock  of  money,  and  a  good 
number  of  horse ;  before  the  king's  message  from  Bever- 
ley came  to  them,  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  being  the 
same  day  the  message  went  from  the  king,  both  houses 
voted  and  declared,  "  That  an  army  should  be  forthwith 
raised  for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person ;  defence  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  of  those  who  had  obeyed 
their  orders  and  commands ;  and  preserving  of  the  true 
religion,  the  laws,  liberty,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
That  the  earl  of  Essex  should  be  their  general,  and  that 
they  would  live  and  die  with  him."  And,  having  put 
themselves  into  this  posture  of  treating,  the  same  day 
they  agreed  that  a  petition  should  be  framed,  *^  to  move 
the  king  to  a  good  accord  with  the  parliament,  to  pre- 
vent a  civil  war ;"  the  which  was  purposely  then  consent- 
ed to,  that  the  people  might  believe,  the  other  talk  of  an 
army  and  a  general  was  only  to  draw  the  king  to  the 
more  reasonable  concessions.  And  it  is  certain,  the  first 
was  consented  to  by  many,  especially  of  the  house  of 
peers,  (in  hope  the  better  to  compass  the  other,)  with  the 
perfect  horror  of  the  thought  of  a  war.  Though  the 
king's  message  came  to  them  before  their  own  was  de- 
spatched, yet,  without  the  least  notice  taken  of  it,  and 
lest  the  contents  of  their  petition  might  be  known  before 
the  arrival  of  their  own  messengers,  the  earl  of  Holland, 
sir  John  Holland,  and  sir  Philip  Stapleton,  being  the 
committee  appointed  for  the  same,  made  a  speedy  and 
quick  journey  to  Beverley;  and  arrived  in  the  same 
minute  that  the  king  came  thither  from  Lincoln  :  so  that 
his  majesty  no  sooner  heard  of  the  raising  an  army,  and 
declaring  a  general  against  him,  but  he  was  encountered 
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with  the  messengers  for  peace ;  who  reported  to  all  whom 
they  met,  and  with  whom  they  conversed,  "  that  they 
had  brought  so  absolute  a  submission  from  the  parliament 
to  the  king,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  a  firm  and 
happy  peace:"  and  when  the  earl  of  Holland  presented 
the  petition,  be  first  made  a  short  speech  tD  the  king, 
telling  him,  "that  the  glorious  motto  of  his  blessed 
father,  king  James,  was  Beafi  pacifid^  which  he  hoped 
his  majesty  w^ould  continue;  that  they  presented  him 
with  the  humble  duty  of  his  two  houses  of  parliament, 
who  desired  nothing  from  him  but  his  consent,  and 
acceptance  of  peace;  they  aiming  at  nothing  but  his 
majesty  8  honour  and  happiness  f  and  then  read  their 
message  aloud,  in  these  words ; 

Ta  the  Hnfi  tnoit  excellmt  majesty ^  iJte  humhh  petithn  oftlw  hrdi 
and  commons  ms^mlhd  in  paHmmmd, 
"  May  it  please  your  majesty : 
^  **  Although  we,  your  majeety^s  most  humble  and  faithful  suli- 
jects,  the  lords  and  comuaons  in  parliament  assembled,  have  been 
very  unhappy  in  many  former  petitions  and  supplications  to 
your  majesty;  wherein  we  have  represented  our  mofst  dutiful 
affections  in  advising  and  desiring  those  things^  which  we  held 
most  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  God's  true  religion,  your 
majesty's  safety  and  honour,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom :  and, 
with  much  sorrow,  do  perceive  that  your  majesty,  incensed  by 
many  false  calumnies  and  glanders,  doth  continue  to  raiste  forces 
against  us,  and  your  other  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects ;  and  to 
make  great  preparations  for  war,  both  in  the  kingdom,  and 
from  beyond  the  seas ;  and,  by  arms  and  violence,  to  overrule 
the  judgment  and  advice  of  your  great  council ;  and  by  force  to 
determine  the  questions  there  dejjending,  concerning  the  govern- 
ment and  liberty  of  the  kingdom :  yet,  such  is  our  earnest  desire 
of  discharging  our  duty  to  your  majesty  and  the  kingdom,  to 
preserve  the  peace  thereof,  and  to  prevent  the  miseries  of  civil 
war  amongst  your  subjects,  that^  notwithstanding  we  hold  our- 
selves bound  to  use  all  the  means  and  power,  which^  by  the  laws 
and  conititutions  of  this  kingdom,  we  are  trusted  with  for  de- 
fence and  protection  thereof,  and  of  the  subjects  from  force  and 
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▼iolenoe,  we  do,  in  this  our  humble  and  loyal  petition,  prostrate 
ourselyes  at  your  majesty's  feet ;  beseeching  your  royal  majesty, 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  forbear  and  remove  all  preparations 
and  actions  of  war;  particularly  the  forces  from  about  Hull, 
firom  Newcastle,  Tinmouth,  Lincoln,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  all 
other  places.  And  that  your  majesty  will  recall  the  commissions 
of  array,  which  are  illegal;  dismiss  troops,  and  extraordinary 
guards  by  you  raised :  that  your  majesty  will  come  nearer  to 
your  parliament,  and  hearken  to  their  faithful  advice  and  humble 
petitions ;  which  shall  only  tend  to  the  defence  and  advancement 
of  religion,  your  own  royal  honour  and  safety,  the  preservation 
of  our  laws  and  liberties.  And  we  have  been,  and  ever  shall  be, 
careful  to  prevent  and  punish  all  tumults,  and  seditious  actions, 
speeches,  and  writings,  which  may  give  your  majesty  just  cause 
of  distaste,  or  apprehension  of  danger.  From  which  public  aims 
and  resolutions  no  sinister  or  private  respect  shall  ever  make  us 
to  decline.  That  your  majesty  will  leave  delinquents  to  the  due 
course  of  justice ;  and  that  nothing  done  or  spoken  in  parlia- 
ment, or  by  any  person  in  pursuance  of  the  command  and 
direction  of  both  houses,  be  questioned  any  where  but  of  par- 
liament. 
390  "  And  we,  for  our  parts,  shall  be  ready  to  lay  down  all  those 
preparations  which  we  have  been  forced  to  make  for  our  defence. 
And  for  the  town  of  Hull,  and  the  ordinance  concerning  the  mi- 
litia, as  we  have,  in  both  these  particulars,  only  sought  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  defence  of  the 
parliament  from  force  and  violence ;  so  we  shall  most  willingly 
leave  the  town  of  Hull  in  the  state  it  was  before  sir  John  Hotham 
drew  any  forces  into  it ;  delivering  your  majesty's  magazine  into 
the  tower  of  London,  and  supplying  whatsoever  hath  been  dis- 
posed by  us  for  the  service  of  the  kingdom.  We  shall  be  ready 
to  settle  the  militia  by  a  bill,  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  honour- 
able and  safe  for  your  majesty,  most  agreeable  to  the  duty  of 
parliament,  and  effectual  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom ;  that  the 
strength  thereof  be  not  employed  against  itself,  and  that  which 
ought  to  be  for  our  security  applied  to  our  destruction ;  and  that 
the  parliament,  and  those  who  profess  and  desire  still  to  preserve 
the  protestant  religion,  both  in  this  realm  and  in  Ireland,  may  not 
be  left  naked,  and  indefensible  to  the  mischievous  designs  and 
cruel  attempts  of  those,  who  are  the  professed  and  confederated 
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enemies  thereof  in  your  majesty ^i  dominions,  and  other  neighbour 
nations.  To  which  if  your  majesty's  courses  and  counsels  shall 
from  henceforth  concur,  we  doubt  not  but  we  shall  quietly  nmke 
it  appear  to  the  world,  by  the  most  eminent  effects  of  love  and 
duty,  that  your  majesty's  personal  safety,  your  royal  honour  and 
greatnesa,  are  much  dearer  to  ua  than  our  own  lives  and  fortunes, 
which  we  do  most  heartily  dedicate,  and  shall  most  willingly  em- 
ploy for  the  support  and  maintenance  thereof." 

391  As  soon  as  this  petition  was  read  by  the  earl  of 
Holland,  the  king  told  them, 

3£>a  "  That  the  reproaches  cast  upon  him  by  it  were  not  answer- 
able to  the  expressions  his  lordship  had  made ;  and  that  he  was 
sorry  that  they  thought  the  exposing  him  and  his  honour  to  m 
much  scandal  was  the  way  to  procure  or  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom  i  that  they  should  speedily  receive  his  answer ;  by 
which  the  world  would  easily  discern  who  desired  peace  most.'" 

393  And  accordingly,  the  second  day,  his  majesty  delivered 
them  in  public  his  answer  to  their  petition,  which  was 
likemse  read  by  one  of  his  servants,  in  these  words  ; 

3SH      Hu  majmt^^B  anstter  to  tfw  petition  of  ike  hrds  and  commons 
ois^mbkd  in  parliament* 

"  Though  his  majesty  had  [too]  great  reason  to  believe  that 
the  direotions  sent  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  go  to  the  river  of 
Humber  with  as  many  ships  as  he  should  think  fit,  for  all  pos- 
sible assistance  to  sir  John  Hotham,  {whilst  his  majesty  expected 
the  giving  up  of  the  town  unto  him,)  and  to  Q^rry  away  such  arms 
from  thence  as  his  discretion  thought  fit  to  spare  out  of  his  ma- 
jesty's own  magazine ;  the  choosing  a  general  by  both  houses  of 
parliament,  for  the  defence  of  those  who  have  obeyed  their  orders 
and  commands,  be  they  never  so  extravagant  and  illegal ;  their 
declaration,  that  in  that  case  they  would  live  and  die  with  the 
earl  of  Essex  their  general ;  (all  which  were  voted  the  same  day 
with  this  petition;)  and  the  committing  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  to  prison  for  executing  his  majesty  *s  writs  and  lawful 
commands;  were  but  ill  prologues  to  a  petition  which  might 
compose  the  miserable  distractions  of  the  kingdom ;  yet  hi^  mar 
jesty'e  passionate  desire  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  together 
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with  the  prefoce  of  the  presenters.  That  they  had  brought  a 
petition  full  of  duty  and  submission  to  his  majesty ;  and  which 
desired  nothing  of  him  but  his  consent  to  peace,  (which  his  ma- 
jesty conceived  to  be  the  language  of  both  houses  too,)  begot  a 
greedy  hope  and  expectation  in  him,  that  this  petition  would 
have  been  such  an  introduction  to  peace,  that  it  would  at  least 
have  satisfied  his  message  of  the  eleventh  of  this  month,  by  deli- 
vering up  Hull  unto  his  majesty.  But,  to  his  unspeakable  grief, 
his  majesty  hath  too  much  cause  to  believe,  that  the  end  of  some 
persons,  by  this  petition,  is  not  in  truth  to  give  any  real  satisfac- 
tion to  his  majesty ;  but,  by  the  specious  pretences  of  making 
offers  to  him,  to  mislead  and  seduce  his  people,  and  lay  some  im- 
putation upon  him  of  denying  what  is  fit  to  be  granted  ;  other- 
wise, it  would  not  have  thrown  those  unjust  reproaches  and 
scandals  upon  his  majesty,  for  making  necessary  and  just  defence 
for  his  own  safety ;  and  so  peremptorily  justified  such  [actions] 
against  him,  as  by  no  rule  of  law  or  justice  can  admit  the  least 
colour  of  defence :  and,  after  so  many  free  and  unlimited  acts  of 
grace  passed  by  his  majesty  without  any  condition,  have  proposed 
such  things,  which,  in  justice,  cannot  be  denied  unto  him,  upon 
such  conditions,  as,  in  honour,  he  cannot  grant.  However,  that 
all  the  world  may  see  how  willing  his  majesty  would  be  to  em- 
brace any  overture  that  might  beget  a  right  understanding  be- 
tween him  and  his  two  houses  of  parliament,  (with  whom,  ho  is 
sure,  he  shall  have  no  contention,  when  the  private  practices  and 
subtle  insinuations  of  some  few  malignant  persons  shall  be  disco- 
vered, which  his  majesty  will  take  care  shall  be  speedily  done,)  he 
hath,  with  great  care,  weighed  the  particulars  of  this  petition,  and 
returns  this  answer  : 
395  ^^  That  the  petitioners  were  never  unhappy  in  their  petitions 
or  supplications  to  his  majesty,  while  they  desired  any  thing 
which  was  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  preservation  of  Clod's 
true  religion,  his  majesty'*s  safety  and  honour,  and  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom :  and  therefore,  when  those  general  envious  founda- 
tions are  laid,  his  majesty  could  wish  some  particular  instances 
had  been  applied.  Let  envy  and  malice  object  one  particular 
proposition  for  the  preservation  of  6od''s  true  religion  which  his 
majesty  hath  refused  to  consent  to;  what  himself  hath  often 
made  for  the  ease  of  tender  consciences,  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  protestant  religion,  is  notorious  by  many  of  his  mes- 
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sagGs  and  declarations.     What  regard  hath  been  to  his  honour 
and  mfety,  whon  he  hath  been  driven  from  eoine  of  his  houses, 
and  kept  from  other  of  his  towns  by  force ;  and  what  caro  there 
hath  been  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom^  when  endeavour  hath 
been  used  to  pnt  all  his  subjects  in  arms  against  him,  is  so  evi- 
dent^ tliat  his  majesty  is  confident  he  cannot  suffer  by  those 
general  imputations.     It  is  enough  that  the  world  knows  what 
he  hath  granted  and  what  he  hath  denied* 
396     *'  For  his  majesty's  raising  foixes,  and  making  preparations 
for  war^  (whatsoever  the  petitioners,  by  the  evil  aiis  of  the  ene- 
mies to  his  majesty's  person  and  government,  and  by  the  calum- 
nies and  slanders  raised  against  his  majesty  by  them,  are  induced 
to  believe,)  all  men  may  know  what  is  done  that  way  is  but  in 
order  to  his  own  defence.     Let  the  petitioners  remember,  that 
(which  all  the  world  knows)  his  majesty  was  driven  from  his 
palace  of  Whitehall  for  saiety  of  his  life :  that  both  houses  of 
parliament,  upon  their  own  authority,  raised  a  guard  to  them- 
selves, (having  gotten  the  command  of  all  the  trained  bands  of 
London  to  that  purpose,)  without  the  least  colour  or  shadow  of 
danger :  that  they  usurped  a  power,  by  their  pretended  ordi- 
nance, against  all  principles  and  elements  of  law,  over  the  whole 
militia  of  the  kingdom,  without  and  against  his  majesty's  con- 
sent ;  that  they  took  possession  of  his  town,  fort,  and  magazine 
of  Hull,  and  committed  the  same  to  sir  John  Hotham ;  who  shut 
the  gates  against  his  majesty,  and,  by  force  of  arms,  denied 
entrance  thither  to  his  own  person  :  that  they  justified  this  act 
which  they  had  not  directed,  and  took  sir  John  Hotham  into 
their  protection  for  whatsoever   he  had   done,  or  shoidd  do, 
against  his  majesty :  and  [all]  this,  whilst  his  majesty  had  no 
other  attendance  than  his  own  menial  servants.     Upon  this,  the 
duty  and  affection  of  this  county  prompted  his  subjects  here  to 
provide  a  small  guard  for  liis  own  person ;  which  was  do  sooner 
done,  but  a  vote  suddenly  passed  of  his  majesty's  intention  to 
levy  war  against  his  parliament,  (which,  Goil  knows,  hij^  heart 
abhorretli ;)  and,  notwithstanding  all  Ins  majesty's  professions, 
declarations,  and  protestations  to  the  contrary,  seconded  by  tlie 
clear  testimony  of  so  great  a  number  of  peers  upon  the  ph/oo^ 
propositions  and  or*lers  for  levies  of  men,  horse,  and  arms,  wem 
sent  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  plate  and  money  brought  in  and 
received;  horse  and  men  raised  towards  an  army,  mustered, 
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and  under  command ;  and  all  this  contrary  to  the  law,  and  to 
his  majesty's  proclamation  :  and  a  declaration  published,  that  if 
he  should  use  force  for  the  recovery  of  Hull,  or  suppressing  the 
pretended  ordinance  for  the  militia,  it  should  be  held  levying  war 
against  the  parliament :  and  all  this  done,  before  his  majesty 
granted  any  commission  for  the  levying  or  raising  a  man.  His 
majesty's  ships  were  taken  from  him,  and  conmiitted  to  the 
custody  of  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  who  presumes,  under  that 
power,  to  usurp  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  to  chase, 
fright,  and  imprison  such  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects  as  desire 
to  obey  his  lawftil  commands ;  although  he  had  notice  of  the 
legal  revocation  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  conunisaion 
of  admiral,  whereby  all  power  derived  from  that  commission 


397  ^^  Let  all  the  world  now  judge  who  began  this  war,  and  upon 
whose  account  the  miseries  which  may  follow  must  be  cast; 
what  his  majesty  could  have  done  less  than  he  hath  done ;  and 
whether  he  were  not  compelled  to  make  provision  both  for  the 
defence  of  himself,  and  recovery  of  what  is  so  violently  and  inju- 
riously taken  from  him ;  and  whether  these  injuries  and  indig- 
nities are  not  just  grounds  for  his  majesty's  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions of  further  mischief  and  danger  to  him.  Whence  the  fears 
and  jealousies  of  the  petitioners  have  proceeded,  hath  never  been 
discovered ;  the  dangers  they  have  brought  upon  his  subjects 
are  too  evident ;  what  those  are  they  have  prevented,  no  man 
knows.  And  therefore  his  majesty  cannot  but  look  upon  that 
charge  as  the  boldest  and  the  most  scandalous  hath  been  yet 
laid  upon  him ;  That  this  necessary  provision,  made  for  his  own 
safety  and  defence,  is  to  overrule  the  judgment  and  advice  of  his 
great  council ;  and  by  force  to  determine  the  questions  there 
depending,  concerning  the  government  and  Uberty  of  the  kingdom. 
If  no  other  force  had  been  raised  to  determine  those  questions 
than  by  his  majesty,  this  unhappy  misunderstanding  had  not 
been :  and  his  majesty  no  longer  desires  the  blessing  and  protection 
of  Almighty  Grod  upon  himself  and  his  posterity,  than  he  and  they 
shall  solemnly  observe  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  de- 
fence of  parliaments  and  the  just  freedom  thereof. 

J98  "  For  the  forces  about  Hull,  his  majesty  will  remove  [them,] 
when  he  hath  obtained  the  end  for  which  they  were  brought 
thither.     When  Hull  shall  be  reduced  again  to  his  subjection, 
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caatle  to  keep  the  same  against  him,  he  will  remove  hia  from 
thence,  and  firom  Tinmouth ;  till  when^  the  example  of  HuU  will 
not  out  of  his  memory. 

S99  "  For  the  commissions  of  army,  which  are  legale  and  are  bo 
proved  by  a  declaration  now  in  the  press,  liis  majesty  wonders 
why  they  should  at  this  time  be  thought  grievoug,  and  fit  to  be 
recalled  :  if  the  fears  of  invasion  and  rebellion  be  so  great,  that 
by  an  illegal  pretended  ordinance  it  is  necessary  to  put  his  sub- 
jects into  a  posture  of  defence,  to  array,  train,  and  muster  them, 
he  knows  not  why  the  same  should  not  be  done  in  a  regular, 
known,  lawful  way.  But  if  in  the  execution  of  that  commission 
any  thing  shall  bo  unlawfully  imposed  upon  his  good  subject 
his  majesty  will  take  all  just  and  necessary  care  for  their 
dress* 

400  *'  For  his  majesty^s  coming  nearer  to  his  parliament,  his  ma^ 
jesty  hath  expressed  himself  so  fuUy  in  his  several  messages^ 
answers,  and  declarations,  and  so  particularly  avowed  a  real  fear 
of  his  safety^  upon  such  instances  as  cannot  be  answ^ered,  that 
he  hath  reason  to  take  himself  aouiewhat  neglected,  tlmt,  sine© 
upon  so  manifest  reasons  it  is  not  safe  for  his  majesty  to  come 
to  them,  both  his  hous^  of  parliament  wHU  not  come  nearer  to 
his  majesty,  or  to  such  a  place  where  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  parliament  might  be  preserved.  However,  hia  majesty  shall 
be  very  glad  to  hear  of  some  such  example  in  their  punishing 
the  tumults  (which  he  knows  not  how  to  expect,  when  they 
have  declared  that  they  knew  not  of  any  tumults  4  though  the 
house  of  peers  desired,  both  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  par- 
liament, that  the  house  of  commons  would  join  with  them  in  a 
declaration  against  tumults ;  which  they  refused,  tliat  is,  neglect- 
ed to  do)  and  other  seditious  actions,  speeches,  and  writings,  as 
may  take  that  apprehension  of  danger  from  him ;  though^  when 
he  remembers  the  particular  complaints  himself  hath  made  of 
businesses  of  that  nature,  and  that,  instead  of  inquiring  out  the 
authors,  negleet  of  examination  hath  been,  when  offer  hath  been 
made  to  both  houses  to  produce  the  authors ;  as  in  that  trea^ 
sonable  paper  concerning  the  militia:  and  when  he  sees  every 
day  pamphlets  published  against  his  crown^and  against  monarchy 
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itself;  as  the  observations  upon  bis  late  messages,  declarations, 
and  expresses ;  and  some  declarations  of  tbeir  own,  whicb  give 
too  great  encouragement,  in  tbat  argument,  to  ill  affected  per- 
sons ;  his  majesty  cannot,  with  confidence,  entertain  those  hopes 
which  would  be  most  welcome  to  him. 
401     ^^  For  the  leaving  delinquents  to  the  due  course  of  justice,  his 
majesty.is  most  assured  he  hath  been  no  shelter  to  any  such. 
If  the  tediousness  and  delay  in  prosecution,  the  vast  charge  in 
officers'"  fees,  the  keeping  men  under  a  general  accusation,  with- 
out' trial,  a  whole  year  and  more,  and  so  allowing  them  no  way 
for  their   defence   and  vindication,   have   frighted  men  away 
from  so  chargeable  and  uncertain  attendance,  the  remedy  is  best 
provided  where  the  disease  grew.     If  the  law  bo  the  measure 
of  delinquency,  none  such  are  within  his  majesty''s  protection  : 
but  if  by  delinquents  such  are  understood,  who  are  made  so  by 
vote,  without  any  trespass  upon  any  known  or  established  law : 
if  by  delinquents  those  nine  lords  are  understood,  who  are  made 
delinquents  for  obeying  his  majesty''s  summons  to  come  to  him, 
after  their  stay  there  was  neither  safe  nor  honourable,  by  reason 
of  the  tumults,  and  other  violences ;  and  whose  impeachment,  he 
is  confident,  is  the  greatest  breach  of  privilege  that  before  this 
parliament  was  ever  offered  to  the  house  of  peers :  if  by  delin- 
quents such  are  understood,  who  refuse  to  submit  to  the  pre- 
tended ordinance  of  the  militia ;  to  that  of  the  navy  ;  or  to  any 
other,  which  his  majesty  hath  not  consented  to ;  such  who  for 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  in  an  humble  manner,  prepare  pe- 
titions to  him,  or  to  both  houses,  as  his  good  subjects  of  London 
and  Kent  did ;  whilst  seditious  ones,  as  that  of  Essex,  and  other 
places,  are  allowed  and  cherished  :  if  by  delinquents  such  are  un- 
derstood, who  are  called  so  for  pubUshing  his  proclamations,  as 
the  lord  mayor  of  London ;   or  for  reading  his  messages  and 
declarations,  as  divers  ministers  about  London  and  elsewhere; 
when  those  against  him  are  dispersed  with  all  care  and  industry, 
to  poison  and  corrupt  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  his  people  :  if 
by  delinquents  such  are  understood,  who  have,  or  shall  lend  his 
majesty  money,  in  the  universities,  or  in  any  other  places ;  his 
majesty  declares  to  all  the  world,  that  he  will  protect  such  with 
his  utmost  power  and  strength ;  and  directs,  that  in  these  cases 
they  submit  not  to  any  messengers  or  warrants  ;  it  being  no  less 
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his  duty  to  protect  those  who  are  innocent,  than  to  bring  the 
guilty  to  condign  punishment ;  of  both  which  the  law  is  to  be 
judge.  And  if  both  houses  do  think  fit  to  make  a  general,  and 
to  raise  an  army  for  defence  of  those  who  obey  their  orders  and 
commands,  hiB  majesty  must  not  sit  etiU,  and  suffer  such  who 
submit  to  his  just  power,  and  are  solicitous  for  the  laws  of  the 
landj  to  perish  and  be  undone,  because  they  are  called  delin- 
quents. And  when  they  shall  take  upon  them  to  dispense  with 
the  attendance  of  those  who  are  e^led  by  his  majesty ^s  WTit, 
whilst  they  send  thera  to  sea^  to  rob  his  majesty  of  his  ships ; 
or  into  the  several  counties,  to  put  his  subjects  in  arms  agaiUBt 
him  ;  his  majesty  (who  only  hath  it)  will  not  lose  the  powder  to 
dispense  with  them  to  attend  his  own  person ;  or  to  execute 
such  oiBces  as  are  necessary  for  the  preaerv'ation  of  himself  and 
the  kingdom ;  but  must  protect  them,  though  they  are  called 
delinquents. 

40J  "  For  the  manner  of  the  proceeding  against  delinquents,  his 
majesty  will  proceed  against  those  who  have  no  privilege  of  par- 
liament, or  in  sucli  cases  where  no  privilege  is  to  be  allowed,  as 
he  shall  be  advised  by  his  learned  council,  and  according  to  the 
known  and  unquestionable  rules  of  the  law ;  it  being  unreason- 
able, that  he  should  be  compelled  to  proceed  against  those  who 
have  violated  the  known  and  undoubted  law,  only  before  them 
who  have  directed  such  violation. 

403  "' Having  said  thus  much  to  the  particulars  of  the  petition, 
though  his  majesty  hath  reason  to  oomplain,  that,  since  the 
sending  this  petition,  they  have  beaten  their  drums  for  soldiers 
against  him  ;  armed  their  own  general  with  a  power  destructive 
to  the  law,  and  liberty  of  the  subjects  ;  and  chosen  a  general  of 
their  horse ;  his  majesty,  out  of  \m  princely  love,  tendemeai, 
and  compassion  of  his  people,  and  desire  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  that  the  whole  force  and  strength  of  it  may  bo 
united  for  the  defence  of  itself,  and  the  relief  of  Ireland,  (in 
whose  behalf  he  conjures  both  his  houses  of  parliament^  as  they 
will  answ^er  the  conti'ary  to  Almighty  Grod,  his  majesty,  to  those 
that  tnist  them,  and  to  that  bleeding,  miserable  kingdom,  that 
they  suffer  not  any  monies,  granted  and  collected  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  be  delivered  or  employed  against  his  majesty  ; 
whilst  liis  soldiers  in  that  kingdom  are  ready  to  mutiny^  or 
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perish  for  want  of  pay;  and  the  barbarous  rebels  prevail  by 
that  encouragement,)  is  graciously  pleased  once  more  to  propose 
and  require, 

404  "  That  his  town  of  Hull  be  immediately  delivered  up  to  him ; 
which  being  done,  (though  his  majesty  hath  been  provoked  by 
unheard  of  insolences  of  sir  John  Hotham's,  since  his  burning 
and  drowning  the  country,  in  seizing  his  wine,  and  other  pro- 
visions for  his  house,  and  scornfully  using  his  servant,  whom  he 
sent  to  require  them ;  saying,  it  came  to  him  by  Providence, 
and  he  will  keep  it ;  and  so  refusing  to  deliver  it,  with  threats 
if  he,  or  any  other  of  his  fellow-servants,  should  again  repair  to 
Hull  about  it;  and  in  taking  and  detaining  prisoners,  divers 
gentlemen,  and  others,  in  their  passage  over  the  Humber  into 
Lincolnshire  about  their  necessary  occasions;  and  such  other 
indignities,  as  all  gentlemen  must  resent  in  his  majesty'^s  behalf,) 
his  majesty,  to  shew  his  earnest  desire  of  peace,  for  which  he 
will  dispense  with  his  own  honour,  and  how  far  he  is  from  desire 
of  revenge,  vfSi  grant  a  free  and  general  pardon  to  all  persons 
within  that  town. 

405  ^<  That  his  majesty's  magazine,  taken  from  Hull,  be  forthwith 
put  into  such  hands  as  he  shall  appoint. 

406  "  That  his  navy  be  forthwith  delivered  into  such  hands  as  he 
hath  directed  for  the  government  thereof:  the  detaining  thereof 
after  his  majesty's  directions,  published  and  received,  to  the 
contrary ;  and  employing  his  ships  against  him  in  such  manner 
as  they  are  now  used,  being  notorious  high  treason  in  the 
commanders  of  those  ships. 

407  "  That  all  arms,  levies,  and  provisions  for  a  war,  made  by  the 
consent  of  both  houses,  (by  whose  example  his  majesty  hath 
been  forced  to  make  some  preparations,)  be  inmiediately  laid 
down ;  and  the  pretended  ordinance  for  the  militia,  and  all 
power  of  imposing  laws  upon  the  subject  without  his  majesty''s 
consent,  be  disavowed ;  without  which,  the  same  pretence  will 
remain  to  produce  the  same  mischiefs.  All  which  his  majesty 
may  as  lawfully  demand  as  to  live,  and  can  with  no  more  justice 
be  denied  him,  than  his  life  may  be  taken  from  him. 

408  "  These  being  done,  and  the  parliament  adjourned  to  a  safe  and 
secure  place,  his  majesty  promises,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
binds  himself  by  all  his  confidence  and  assurance  in  the  affection 
of  his  people,  that  he  will  instantly  and  most  cheerfully  lay  down 
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aU  the  foroe  he  shall  have  raised,  and  discharge  all  hiB  ftitiiro 
and  intended  levies ;  that  there  may  be  a  genera}  face  of  peace 
over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  wiU  repair  to  them :  and  desires, 
that  all  differenoea  may  be  freely  debated  in  a  parliamentary 
way  \  whereby  the  law  may  recover  its  due  reverence,  the  sub- 
ject his  just  liberty,  and  parliamentB  themselves  their  full  vigour 
and  estimation ;  and  go  the  whole  kingdom  a  blessed  peaee^ 
quiet,  and  prosperity, 

409  ^'  If  these  [iropoBitions  shall  be  rejected,  his  majesty  doubts 
not  of  the  protection  and  asBistance  of  Almighty  Cxod,  and  the 
ready  concurrence  of  his  good  subjects  ;  who  can  have  no  hope 
left  thorn  of  enjoying  their  own  long,  if  their  king  may  be  op- 
pressed and  spoiled,  and  must  be  remediless*  And  though  his 
towns,  his  ships,  liis  arms,  and  his  money ^  be  gotten,  and  taken 
from  him,  he  hath  a  good  cause  left,  and  the  hearts  of  his  people; 
which,  with  (Jod's  blessing,  he  doubts  not,  will  recover  all  the 
rest* 

410  **  Lastly,  if  the  preser\'ation  of  the  proteetanir  religion,  the 
defence  of  the  liberty  and  law  of  the  kingdom,  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  parliament,  and  the  recovery  and  the  relief  of  bleeding 
and  miserable  Ireland,  be  equally  precious  to  the  petitioners  as 
they  are  to  his  majesty,  (who  will  have  no  quarrel  but  in  defence 
of  these,)  there  will  be  a  cheerful  and  speedy  consent  to  what 
his  majesty  hath  now  proposed  and  desired:  and  of  this  his 
majesty  expects  a  full  and  positive  answer  by  Wednesday  the 
a 7th  of  this  instant  July;  till  when  he  sliall  not  make  any 
attempt  of  force  upon  Hull,  hoping  in  the  aflH^ction,  duty,  and 
loyalty  of  the  petitioners  t  and,  in  the  mean  time,  expects  that 
no  supply  of  men  be  put  into  Hull,  or  any  of  his  majesty^  goods 
taken  from  thence."^ 

411  The  whole  court,  upon  the  bearing  that  petition  from 
the  two  houses  ready  expressed  a  marvel ioua  indignation 
at  the  intolerable  indignities  offered  to  the  king  by  it; 
and  seemed  no  better  satisfied  with  the  messengers  who 
had  professed  that  they  brought  an  absolute  submission 
to  Ins  majes^ty ;  when,  in  truth,  what  they  brought 
appeared  to  be  a  full  justiKcation  of  whatsoever  they  had 
fbine  before,  and  an  implied  threat  of  doing  w^orse,  ajid 
fixing  all  the  scandals  upon  his  majesty  which  they  had 
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scattered  abroad  before :  insomuch  as  all  men  expected 
and  believed  his  majesty  to  be  engaged,  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  princely  dignity  and  honour,  to  return  a  much 
sharper  answer  to  them  than  he  had  ever  sent.  So  that, 
when  this  which  is  before  set  down  (and  which  had 
before  been  consented  to,  and  approved  in  the  full 
assembly  of  the  peers  and  counsellors)  was  read  publicly, 
it  was  generally  thought,  that  the  king  had  not  enough 
resented  the  insolence  and  usurpation  of  the  parliament, 
or  appeared  sensible  enough  of  their  provocations:  yet 
the  thought  of  a  war,  which  wise  men  saw  actually 
levied  upon  the  king  already,  was  so  much  abhorred,  and 
men  were  so  credulous  of  every  expedient  which  was 
pretended  for  peace,  that  by  the  next  morning  (the 
answer  being  delivered  in  the  evening)  these  active 
messengers  for  the  parliament  persuaded  many  ^^that 
the  king's  answer  was  too  sharp,  and  would  provoke  the 
houses,  who  were  naturally  passionate,  to  proceed  in  the 
high  ways  they  were  in ;  whereas,  if  the  king  would 
abate  that  severity  of  language,  and  would  yet  take  off 
the  preamble  of  his  answer,  they  were  confident,  and 
the  earl  of  Holland  privately  offered  to  undertake,  that 
satisfaction  should  be  given  to  all  that  his  majesty  pro- 
posed." And  by  this  means  some  were  so  far  wrought 
upon,  as  they  earnestly  importuned  the  king,  "that  he 
would  take  his  answer,  which  he  had  publicly  delivered 
the  night  before,  from  the  messengers;  and,  instead 
thereof,  return  the  same  matter  of  his  own  propositions 
only  in  the  most  soft  and  gentle  language ;  without 
the  preamble,  or  any  mention  of  their  unjustifiable  and 
unreasonable  demeanour  towards  him." 

But  his  majesty  replied, 

413  "  That  he  had  for  a  long  time,  even  after  great  provocations, 
and  their  first  general  remonstrapce  to  the  people,  treated  with 
all  imaginable  compliance  and  lenity  of  words  with  them ;  and 
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discovered  their  unjustifiable  and  most  extravagant  prooeedings 
with  and  against  him,  and  tlie  consequences  that  would  inevit- 
ably attend  their  progress  in  them,  with  such  tender  expreaeione, 
v^  if  he  believed  whatever  was  amiss  to  i>roceed  from  misinfor- 
nmtioQ  only,  and  unskilful  mistakes  :  that  this  gentleness  and 
regartl  of  his  was  so  far  from  operating  upon  them,  that 
their  insolence  and  irregularities  increased;  and  it  might  be 
from  that  reason,  [that]  their  messages  and  declarations  were 
written  in  so  high  a  dialect,  and  with  that  sovei^eignty  of  lan- 
guage, as  if  he  were  subjt-ct  to  their  jurisdiotion ;  and  ho  did  not 
know  but  it  might  have  some  influence  upon  his  people  to  his 
disadvantage^  that  is,  raise  terror  towards  them,  and  lessen 
their  reverence  towards  his  majesty,  when  all  their  petitions 
and  propositions  were  more  imperative  than  his  just  and  neces- 
sary refusals:  which  condescension  his  majesty  had  brought 
himself  to,  in  hope,  that  his  example,  and  [their]  natural  shame, 
would  have  reformed  that  new  license  of  words :  that  this  lant 
address,  under  the  name  of  a  petition,  (a  few  days  after  they 
liad  violently  ravished  his  whole  fleet  from  him,  and  prepared 
the  same  day  that  they  had  chosen  a  general,  to  whom  they  had 
sworn  allegiance,  to  lead  an  army  against  him,)  contained  a 
peremptory  justification  of  whatsoever  they  had  done,  and  as 
peremptory  a  threatening  of  whatsoever  they  could  do:  and 
therefore,  if  he  should  now  retract  his  answer,  which  had  been 
solemnly  considered  in  council,  before  all  the  peers,  and  which 
in  truth  implied  rather  a  princely  resentment  of  the  indignities 
offered  to  him,  than  flowed  with  any  sharp  or  bitter  expressionsj 
he  should,  by  such  yielding,  give  encouragement  to  new^  attempts; 
and  could  not  but  much  discourage  those  upon  whose  affections  ' 
and  loyalty  he  was  principally  to  depend ;  who  could  not  think 
it  safe  to  mise  themselves  to  an  indignation  on  his  behalf,  when 
he  expressed  so  tender  or  so  little  sense  of  his  own  sufferings : 
besifles,  that  he  was  then  upon  an  avowed  hostile  enterprise  for 
the  reduction  of  ITufl  ;  towards  which  he  was  to  use  all  pogsiblo 
means  to  draw  a  Ibree  together,  equal  to  that  desi^ii :  and  by 
such  a  retractation  as  this  proposed,  and  a  seeming  declen- 
sion of  his  spirit,  and  depending  upon  their  good  natures  who 
had  done  all  this  niifichief,  he  should  not  only  be  inevitably 
disappointed  of  the  resort  of  new  strength,  but,  probably,  de- 
serted by  those  few  whom  ho  ha4  brought  together :  that  he 
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oould  not  reaaonably  or  excusably  depend  upon  the  undertaking 
of  the  earl  of  Holland ;  who  had  so  grossly  deceived  him  in  other 
undertakings,  which  were  immediately  in  his  own  power  to  have 
performed :  whereas  neither  he,  or  either  of  the  other  two  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  joined  with  him  in  this  employment,  had  so 
much  interest  with  the  active  and  prevailing  party,  as  to  know 
more  of  their  intentions  than  was  at  present  necessary  to  be 
discovered  for  their  concurrence. 
JI3  "  He  said,  that  he  had  never  yet  consented  to  any  one  particular, 
once  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  by  which  he  had  received 
prejudice,  at  the  doing  whereof  he  had  not  the  solemn  under- 
takings and  promises  of  those,  who  were  much  abler  to  justify 
their  undertakings  than  the  earl  of  Holland ;  and  upon  whom 
he  only  depended,  that  it  should  be  no  disservice  to  him,  and 
would  be  an  infallible  means  to  compass  all  that  his  majesty  rea- 
sonably desired :  but  he  always  had  fowid  those  promisers  and 
undertakers,  though  they  could  eminently  carry  on  any  counsel 
or  conclusion  that  was  against  law,  justice,  or  his  right,  had 
never  power  to  reduce  or  restrain  those  agitations  within  any 
bounds  of  sobriety  and  moderation :  and  when  they  found  that 
many  would  not  be  guided  by  them,  that  they  might  seem  still 
to  lead,  themselves  as  furiously  followed  the  other ;  and  resorted 
again  to  his  majesty  with  some  new  expedient,  as  destructive  as 
the  former.  So  that  he  was  henceforward  resolved  to  rely  upon 
God  Almighty,  and  not  so  much  to  depend  upon  what  might 
possibly  prevail  upon  the  affections  of  those,  from  whom,  reason- 
ably, he  could  not  expect  any  good,  as  upon  such  plain  and 
avowed  courses,  as,  let  the  success  be  what  it  would,  must,  to  all 
judging  men,  appear  to  be  prudently  and  honourably  to  be  relied 
on :  and  therefore  he  positively  refused  to  make  the  least  alter- 
ation in  his  answer.'^ 

414  And  so  the  messengers  departed,  leaving  the  court 
and  country  worse  affected  than  they  found  it ;  and  brand- 
ing some  particular  persons,  whom  they  found  less  in- 
clined to  be  ruled  by  their  professions  and  promises,  "  as 
the  authors  of  a  civil  war :"  and  making  them  as  odious 
as  they  could,  wherever  they  came. 

415  And  sure,  from  that  time,  the  earl  of  Holland  was 
more  transported  from  his  natural  temper  and  gentleness 
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of  disposition,   into  pai^sion  and  animosity  agaiost  the 
king  and  his  ministers ;  and,  having  been  nothing  pleaijed 
with  his  own  condition  at  London,  finding  the  earl  of 
Essex  (whom  he  did  not  secretly  love,  and  indeed  con- 
temned) to  draw  all  men 'a  eyes  towards  him,  and  to  have 
the  greatest  interest  in  their  hearts,  he  had  seriously 
intended,  under  colour  of  this  message  to  the  king,  to 
discover  if  there  were  any  sparks  yet  left  in  his  ro)^l 
breast,  which  might  be  kindled  into  affection,  or  accept^ 
ation  of  his  service;   and   hoped,  if  he  could  get  any 
credit,  to  redeem  ids  former  tresjiasses;  but  when  he  found 
his  majesty  not  only  cold  towards  him,  but  easily  enough 
discerned  by  his  reception  that  all  former  inelinationi 
were  dead,  and  more  than  ordinary  prejudices  grown  up 
towards  liim  in  their  places,  and  that  his  advices  were 
rejected,  he  returned  with  rancour  equal  to  the  most 
furious!  he  went  to;  and  heartily  joined  and  concurred 
towards  the  suppressing  that  power,  in  the  administration 
whereof  he  was  not  like  to  bear  any  jmrt. 

416  His  majesty  having,  by  his  answer,  obliged  himself  not 
to  make  any  forcible  attem])t  upon  Hull  till  the  27th  of 
July,  by  which  time  he  might  reasonably  expect  an  answer 
to  his  propositions,  in  the  mean  time  resolved  to  make 
some  short  progress  into  the  neighbour  counties;  and 
accordingly,  the  same  day  the  messengers  departed,  the 
king  went  to  Doncaster;  and  the  next  day  to  Notting- 
ham; and  so  to  Leicester;  where  he  heard  the  earl  of 
Stamford  and  some  other  parliament  men  were  executing 
the  ordinance  of  the  militia:  but,  before  his  majesty  came 
thither,  they  removed  themselves  to  Nortliampton ;  a 
town  so  true  to  them,  as,  if  they  had  been  pursued,  would 
have  shut  their  gates  against  the  king  himself,  as  Hull 
had  done. 

417  At  Leicester  the  king  was  received  with  great  expres- 
sions of  duty  and  loyalty*  by  the  appearance  of  the  trained 
bands,  and  full  acclamations  of  the  i*eople;    yet  there 
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were  two  accidents  that  happened  there,  which,  if  they 
be  at  all  remembered,  will  manifest,  that  if  the  king  were 
loved  there  as  he  ought  to  be,  that  the  parliament  was 
more  feared  than  he.  It  happened  to  be  at  the  time  of 
the  general  assizes,  and  justice  Reeve  (a  man  of  a  good 
reputation  for  learning  and  integrity ;  and  who,  in  good 
times,  would  have  been  a  good  judge)  sat  there  as  judge ; 
and  Mr.  Henry  Hastings,  younger  son  to  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  was  purposely  made  high  sheriff,  to  contain 
the  county  within  the  limits  of  their  duty  by  the  power 
of  that  office,  as  well  as  by  the  interest  and  relation  of  his 
family.  The  earl  of  Stamford  and  his  assistants  had  depart- 
ed the  town  but  few  hours  before  his  majesty's  entrance ; 
and  had  left  their  magazine,  which  was  indeed  the  maga* 
zine  of  the  county,  in  a  little  storehouse  at  the  end  of  the 
town,  guarded  by  some  inferior  officers,  whom  they  had 
brought  down  to  train  and  .exercise  the  militia,  and  other 
zealous  and  devoted  men  of  the  county,  in  all  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  twenty-five,  who  had  barricadoed  the  door  of 
the  house ;  and  professed  "  to  keep  it  against  all  demand- 
ers;*'  having  provisions  within  it  of  all  sorts.  The  king 
was  very  unwilling  (coming  in  so  peaceable  a  manner,  at 
so  peaceable  a  time)  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  an  act  of  too  great  insolence  to  be 
suffered,  and,  upon  the  matter,  to  leave  a  garrison  of  the 
rebels  in  possession  of  the  town ;  and  therefore  he  sent 
word  to  the  judge,  "  that  if  he  took  not  some  legal  way  to 
remove  such  a  force  so  near  his  majesty,  his  majesty  would 
do  it  in  an  extraordinary  course;"  which,  upon  the  sudden, 
would  have  puzzled  him  to  have  done;  having  neither 
soldier,  cannon,  or  powder  to  effect  it ;  the  want  of  which 
as  much  troubled  the  sheriff.  In  the  end,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country,  who  had  not  yet  otherwise  declared  them- 
selves on  either  side,  than  by  waiting  on  his  majesty, 
finding  that  the  king  would  not  go  from  the  town  till 
that  nuisance  was  removed;   and  that  it  might  bring 
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iticonvenienceSj  charge,  and  raisehief  to  the  county  of  a 
high  nature ;  so  prevailed,  that,  as  hie  majesty  w^h  con- 
tented to  take  no  notice  of  it,  so  they  within  the  house» 
in  the  night,  upon  assurance  of  safety  and  liberty  to  go 
whither  tliey  would,  removed  and  left  the  house ;  and  so 
that  matter  was  quieted, 
41S  The  other  [accident]  was,  or  wm  like  to  have  proved, 
more  ridiculous.  Some  of  the  king's  servants^  hearing 
that  the  earl  of  Stamford  and  the  other  militia  men  were 
newly  gone  out  of  the  town,  had  of  themselves,  coming 
thither  before  the  king,  galloped  after  them,  Intending  to 
have  apprehended  them,  and  brought  them  befbre  the 
king ;  audj  though  the  other  were  too  fleet  for  them,  had, 
in  tlie  way,  overtaken  Dr.  Bastwick,  a  man  well  knoM  n, 
who  had  been  a  principal  officer  with  them  at  Leicester, 
and  fled  at  the  same  time^  but  could  not  keep  pace  with 
his  commanders:  him  they  brought  to  the  town,  where* 
by  the  sheriff,  he  was  e<)mmitted  to  prison  ;  having  con- 
fe^ed  enough  treason,  and  justifying  it,  as  would  have 
justly  hanged  any  subject.  The  king  thought  once  to 
have  had  him  indicted  then  at  the  assizes,  upon  the  plain 
statute  of  25  Edw.  Ill,  But  the  judge  besought  his  ma- 
jesty not  to  put  a  matter  of  so  great  moment,  upon  which 
the  ix>wer  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  a  imrliamont 
sitting,  must  be  determined,  before  one  single  judge,  whose 
reputation  was  not  enough  to  bear  so  great  a  burden; 
however,  he  declared  his  o\v7i  opinion  fully  to  his  majesty, 
"  that  it  was  treason ;  which,  he  believed,  all  the  other 
judges  must  acknowledge ;  and,  being  convened  together 
by  his  majesty  to  that  purpose,  he  thought  a  joint  decla- 
ration and  resolution  of  all  together  might  be  of  great 
use  to  the  king;  whereas  the  publishing  of  liis  particular 
opinion  could  only  destroy  himself,  and  nothing  advance 
his  majesty  s  senice :  besides,  he  had  no  reason  to  be  so 
confident  of  the  country,  as  to  conclude,  that  a  jury,  then 
suddenly  sunimoned,  would  have  the  courage  to  find  the 
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bill ;  and  then  their  not  doing  it,  if  it  were  attempted, 
would  prove  a  greater  countenance  to  the  ordinance  than 
the  vote  of  the  two  houses  had  yet  given  it,"  This  last 
reason  gave  his  majesty  greater  satisfaction;  so  that  he 
was  contented  that  the  fellow  should  be  kept  in  prison, 
and  the  trial  be  deferred,  till  he  could  conveniently  sum- 
mon more  judges  to  be  present. 
419  His  majesty  was  no  sooner  persuaded  to  be  content 
that  this  prosecution  might  be  suspended,  but  the  close 
agents  for  the  parliament's  service,  who  were  not  yet  disco- 
vered, but  appeared  very  entire  to  the  king,  so  dexterously 
carried  themselves,  that  they  prevailed  with  those  gentle- 
men of  the  country,  whose  zeal  to  his  majesty  was  most 
eminent  and  unquestionable,  and  even  with  the  judge 
himself,  **to  wish,  that  his  majesty  would  freely  and 
graciously  discharge  the  doctor  of  his  imprisonment ;  or 
give  the  judge  leave  to  do  so  upon  a  habeas  corpus  ;*' 
(which  he  was  advised  to  require :)  "  and  that  it  would  be 
such  an  act  of  mercy  and  singular  justice,  that  would  not 
only  work  upon  the  people  of  that  county  to  his  majesty's 
advantage,  but  must  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  even  upon  the  parliament  itself."  And  with 
this  strange  desire  the  good  judge,  and  those  principal 
gentlemen,  confidently  came  to  the  king,  the  night  be- 
fore he  intended  to  return  northward.  His  majesty  told 
them,  "he  would  think  of  it  till  the  next  morning." 
And,  in  the  mean  time,  concluding  by  what  he  heard,  that 
though  he  should  refuse  to  discharge  him,  or  to  consent 
that  he  should  be  discharged,  his  restraint  would  not  be 
long  in  that  place  after  his  departure,  the  people  already 
resorting  to  him  with  great  license,  and  the  doctor,  ac- 
cording to  his  nature,  talking  seditiously  and  loudly,  he 
directed  "  a  messenger  of  the  chamber  very  early,  with 
such  assistance  as  the  sheriff  should  give  him,  to  carry  him 
away  to  Nottingham ;  and,  by  the  help  of  that  sheriff,  to 
the  gaol  at  York :"  which  "was  executed  accordingly  with 
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expedition  and  secrecy;  if  either  of  Mhich  had  been  ab- 
sent, it  is  certain  the  common  people  had  rescued  him ; 
which,  of  how  trivial  moment  soever  it  shall  be  thought,  I 
could  not  but  mention  m  an  instance  of  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  that  time,  and  the  great  disadvantiige  the  king 
was  upon,  that  so  many  very  good  men  thought  fit,  at  a 
time  when  very  many  hundreds  of  persons  of  honour  and 
quality  w^ere  imprisoned  i^ith  all  strictness  and  severity 
by  the  parliament  upon  the  liare  suspicion  that  they 
meant  to  go  to  the  king,  or  that  they  wished  well  to  him, 
or  for  not  submitting  to  some  illegal  order  or  command 
of  theirs,  that  the  king  should  discharge  an  infamou'^ 
person,  taken  in  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  who  more 
frankly  and  avowedly  professed  sedition  tlmn  he  did  the 
science  of  which  lie  pretended  to  he  doctor, 
430  The  king,  according  to  his  appointment,  returned  to- 
[ wards]  Hull,  in  expectation  of  an  answer  from  the  par- 
liament ;  which  came  two  days  after  the  appointed  day, 
but  with  no  solemnity  of  messengers,  or  other  ceremony, 
than  inclosed  to  one  of  the  secretaries  to  be  presented  to 
the  king,  in  which  they  told  him, 

421  "  That  they  could  not,  for  the  preaent,  with  the  discharge  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  for  the  safety  of  the  king  and  king- 
dom, yield  to  those  demands  of  his  majesty*  The  reason  why 
they  took  into  their  custody  the  town  of  Hull,  the  magazine, 
and  navy ;  passed  the  ordinance  of  the  militia ;  and  made  pre- 
paration of  arms ;  was  for  security  of  religion,  the  safety  of  his 
majesty^s  person,  of  the  kingdom,  and  parliament;  all  which 
they  did  see  in  evident  and  [imminent]  danger  ;  from  which  when 
they  should  bo  secured,  and  that  the  forces  of  the  kingdom 
should  not  be  used  to  the  destruction  thereof,  they  should  then 
be  ready  to  withdraw  the  garrison  out  of  HuU,  to  deliver  the 
magazine  and  nav),  and  settle  the  militia,  by  bill,  in  such  a  way 
as  should  be  honourable  and  safe  for  his  majesty,  most  agreeable 
to  the  duty  of  parliament,  and  efFoctual  for  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom ;  as  they  had  professed  in  their  late  potition.  And  for  ad- 
journing the  parliament,  they  apprehended  no  reason  for  his 
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majesty  to  require  it,  nor  security  for  themselves  to  consent  to 
it.  And  as  for  that  reason  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
express,  they  doubted  not  but  the  usual  place  would  be  as  safe 
for  his  royal  person  as  any  other ;  considering  the  fiiU  assurance 
they  had  of  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the  city  of  London  to  his 
ii^j^fity ;  and  the  care  which  his  parliament  would  ever  have  t6 
prevent  any  danger,  which  his  majesty  might  justly  apptehend ; 
besides  th6  manifold  conveniences  to  be  had  there,  beyond  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom^  And  as  for  the  laying  down  of  arms ; 
when  the  causes  which  moved  them  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
his  majesty,  the  kingdom,  and  parliament,  should  be  taken  away, 
they  should  very  willingly  and  cheerfully  forbear  any  further  pre- 
parations, and  lay  down  their  force  already  raised.**^ 

4aa  Which  replication,  as  they  called  it,  to  his  majesty's 
answer,  they  ordered  "  to  be  printed,  and  read  in  all 
churches  and  chapels  within  the  kingdom  of  England 
and  dominion  of  Wales." 

4^3  And  so  the  war  was  now  denounced  by  their  express 
words  against  his  majesty,  as  it  had  been  long  before  in 
their  actions;  and  both  parties  seemed  to  give  over  all 
thoughts  of  further  treaties  and  overtures ;  and  each  pre- 
pared to  make  himself  considerable  by  the  strength  and 
power  of  such  forces  as  they  could  draw  together. 

434  In  London  they  intended  nothing  but  the  forming  of 
their  army,  and  such  other  things  of  power  as  [were]  in 
order  thereunto.  To  that  purpose,  the  bill  for  the  payment 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  being  expired  on  the  first  day 
of  July,  and  they  having  sent  another  of  the  same  nature 
to  the  king  for  his  consent,  for  six  months  longer,  his 
majesty,  since  he  saw  that,  and  all  other  money  properly 
belonging  to  him,  violently  taken  from  him,  and  employed 
by  them  against  him,  refused  to  give  his  royal  assent 
thereunto :  whereupon,  without  the  least  hesitation,  (al- 
beit it  had  been  enacted  this  very  parliament,  "  that 
whosoever  should  presume  to  pay  or  receive  that  duty, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  act,  before  the  same  was  re- 
granted  by  his  majesty  with  the  consent  of  the  lords  and 
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commons,  should  be  in  a  praemunire ;'"  which  is  the  heaviest 
punishment  inflicted  by  law,  but  the  loss  of  life,)  they 
appointed  and  ordered  by  the  power  of  the  two  houses, 
(which  they  called  an  ordinance  of  parliament,)  **  that 
the  same  duty  should  be  continued ;  and  declared,  that 
they  would  save  all  persons  concerned  from  any  penalty 
or  punishment  whatsoever  :'*  by  which,  they  now  became 
possessed  of  the  customs  in  their  own  right. 
47$  Towards  such  as  any  wajrs  (though  imder  the  obliga- 
tion of  oaths  or  offices)  opposed  or  discountenanced  what 
they  went  about,  they  proceeded  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant severity  that  had  been  ever  heard  of;  of  which  I 
shall  only  mention  two  instances ;  the  first,  of  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  sir  Richard  Gumey,  a  citizen  of  great 
wealth,  reputation,  and  integrity;  whom  the  lords  had, 
upon  the  complaint  of  the  house  of  commons,  before  their 
sending  the  last  petition  to  the  king,  (of  which  his  ma- 
jesty gave  them  a  touch  in  his  answer,)  conmiitted  to  the 
tower  of  London ;  for  causing  the  king's  proclamation 
against  the  militia,  by  virtue  of  his  majesty's  writ  to  him 
directed,  and  according  to  the  known  duty  of  his  place, 
to  be  publicly  proclaimed.  And  shortly  after,  that  they 
might  have  a  man  more  compliant  with  their  designs  to 
govern  the  city,  notwithstanding  that  he  insisted  upon  his 
innocence,  [and]  made  it  appear  that  he  was  obliged  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  the  customs  of  the  city,  and  the 
constitution  of  his  office  and  his  oath,  to  do  whatsoever 
he  had  done ;  he  was  by  their  lordships,  in  the  presence 
of  the  commons,  adjudged  "  to  be  put  out  of  his  office  of 
lord  mayor  of  London ;  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  bearing 
office  in  city  or  kingdom,  [and]  incapable  of  all  honour 
or  dignity;  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament."  And,  upon  this  sentence, 
alderman  Pennington,  so  often  before  mentioned,  was,  by 
the  voice  and  clamour  of  the  common  people,  against  the 
customs  and  rules  of  election,  made  mayor,  and  accord- 
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ingly  installed ;  and  the  true,  old,  worthy  mayor  com- 
mitted to  the  tower  of  London ;  where  he  hath  with  not- 
able courage  and  constancy  continued  to  this  present. 
^     The  other  instance  I  think  fit  to  mention  is  that  of 
judge  Mallet ;  who,  as  is  before  remembered,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  tower  the  last  Lent,  for  having  seen  a 
petition  prepared  by  the  grand  jury  of  Kent,  for  the 
countenance  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  against 
the  imposition  of  the  militia  by  ordinance  without  the 
royal  assent.     This  judge  (being,  this  summer  circuit, 
again  judge  of  assize  for  those  counties)  sitting  at  Maid- 
stone upon  the  great  assize,  some  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  committee  of 
parliament,  came  to  the  bench ;  and,  producing  some 
votes  and  orders  and  declarations  of  one  or  both  houses, 
"  required  him,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament,  to  cause 
those  papers"  (being  on  the  behalf  of  the  ordinance  of 
the  militia,  and  against  the  commission  of  array)  "  to  be 
read."    He  told  them,  "  that  he  sat  there  by  virtue  of  his 
majesty's  commissions ;  and  that  he  was  authorized  to  do 
any  thing  comprised  in  those  commissions ;  but  he  had  no 
authority  to  do  any  thing  else ;  and  therefore,  there  being 
no  mention,  in  either  of  his  commissions,  of  those  papers, 
or  the  publishing  any  thing  of  that  nature,  he  could  not, 
nor  would  do  it  f '  and  so  (finding  less  respect  and  sub- 
mission than  they  expected,  both  to  their  persons  and 
their  business,  from  the  learned  judge,  and  that  the  whole 
county,  at  least  the  prime  gentlemen  and  the  grand  jury, 
which  [re]presented  the  county,  contemned  both  much 
more)  this  committee  returned  to  the  house  with  great 
exclamations  against  Mr.  Justice  Mallet,  "  as  the  fomenter 
and  protector  of  a  malignant  faction  against  the  parlia- 
ment.** And  upon  this  charge  a  troop  of  horse  was  sent  to 
attend  an  officer;  who  came  with  a  warrant  from  the 
houses,  or  some  committee,  (whereas  justice  Mallet,  being 
an  assistant  of  the  house  of  peers,  could  not  regularly  be 
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summoned  by  any  other  autborityj)  to  Kingston  in  Stirmy, 
where  the  judge  was  keeping  tlie  general  assizes  for  that 
county ;  and,  to  the  unspeakable  dishonour  of  the  public 
justice  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  scandal  of  all  ministers 
or  loTers  of  justice,  in  that  violent  manner  took  the  judge 
from  the  bench,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Westminster; 
from  whence,  by  the  two  houses,  he  was  committed  to 
the  tower  of  London  ;  where  he  remained  for  the  space 
,  of  above  two  years,  without  ever  being  charged  mth  any 
particular  crime,  till  he  was  redeemed  by  his  majesty  by 
the  exchange  of  another,  whose  liberty  they  desired- 
437  By  these  heightened  acts  of  power  and  terror,  they 
quickly  demonstrated  how  unsecure  it  would  be  for  any 
man  at  least  not  to  concur  with  them;  And,  having  a 
general,  arms,  money,  and  men  enough  at  their  devotion, 
they  easily  formed  an  army,  publicly  disposing  such  troops 
and  regiments  as  had  been  raised  for  Ireland,  and,  at  one 
time,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  that  money  which 
by  act  of  parliament  had  been  paid  for  that  purpose,  to- 
wards the  constituting  that  army  which  was  to  be  led 
against  their  lawful  sovereign.  So  that  it  was  very  evi- 
dent, they  would  be  in  such  an  equipage  within  few  weeks, 
both  with  a  train  of  artillery,  horse,  and  foot,  all  taken, 
armed,  furnifc;hed,  and  supplied  out  of  his  majesty's  own 
magazines  and  stores,  that  they  had  not  reason  to  fear 
any  opposition.  In  the  mean  time,  they  declared,  and 
published  to  the  people, 

428  "  That  they  raised  that  arrny  only  for  the  defence  of  the  par- 
liament, the  king's  person,  and  the  religion,  liberty,  and  laws  of 
the  Idngdotn,  and  of  those,  who,  for  their  aakes,  and  for  those 
ends,  had  obeyed  their  orders  :  that  the  king,  by  the  instigation 
of  e>il  counsellors,  had  raised  a  great  army  of  papists,  by  which 
he  intended  to  awe  and  destroy  the  pariiament ;  to  introduce 
poper}'  and  tyranny  :  of  which  intention,  they  said,  his  requiring 
Hull;  his  sending  out  commissions  of  array;  his  bespeaking 
arms  and  ammunition  beyond  the  seas ;  (there  having  been  some 
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brought  to  him  by  the  ship  oalled  the  Providence ;)  his  declar- 
ing sir  John  Hotham  traitor ;  and  the  putting  out  the  earl  of 
Nortibumberland  from  being  lord  high  admiral  of  England  ;  his 
removing  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Essex,  Holland,  the  lord  Field- 
ing, and  sir  Henry  Vane,  from  their  several  places  and  employ- 
ments ;  were  sufficient  and  ample  evidences :  and  therefore  they 
conjured  all  men  to  assist  their  general,  the  ear]  of  Essex.'^ 

4*9  And,  for  their  better  and  more  secret  transaction  of 
all  such  counsels  as  were  necessary  to  be  entered  upon« 
or  followed,  they  chose  a  committee,  of  some  choice 
members  of  either  house,  to  intend  the  great  business 
of  the  kingdom  with  reference  to  the  army ;  who  had 
authority,  without  so  much  as  communicating  tbeir  matter 
to  the  house,  to  imprison  persons,  seize  upon  estates; 
and  many  other  particulars,  which  the  two  houses,  in  full 
parliament,  had  not  the  least  regular,  legal,  justifiable 
authority  to  do.  And  for  the  better  encouragement  of 
men  to  engage  in  the  service,  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and 
the  five  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  formerly 
accused  by  his  majesty  of  high  treason,  upon  solemn 
debate,  had  several  regiments  conferred  on  them ;  and» 
by  their  example,  many  other  members  of  both  houses, 
some  upon  their  lowness,  and  decayedness  of  their  for- 
tunes, others  to  get  name  and  reputation  to  be  in  the 
number  of  refomiers,  (amongst  whom  they  doubted  not 
all  places  of  honour,  or  offices  of  profit,  would  be  ber 
stowed,)  most  upon  the  confidence,  that  all  would  be 
ended  without  a  blow,  by  the  king's  want  of  power  to 
gather  strength,  desired  and  obtained  command  of  horse 
or  foot ;  their  quality  making  amends  for  their  want  of 
experience,  and  their  other  defects ;  which  were  repaired 
by  many  good  officers,  both  English  and  Scotch ;  the  late 
troubles  having  brought  many  of  that  tribe  to  London, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  earl  of  Essex  having  drawn 
others,  out  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  engage  in  that 
service.     In  the  choice  of  whom,  whilst  they  accused  the 
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king  of  a  purpose  to  bring  in  [a]  foreign  force,  and  of 
entertaining  papista^  they  neither  considered  nation  or 
religion ;  but  entertained  all  strangers  and  foreigners,  of 
what  religion  soever,  who  desired  to  run  their  fortune  in 
war. 
430     On  the  other  side,  preparations  were  not  made  with 
equal  expedition  and  success  by  the  king  towards  a  war : 
for,  though  he  well  understood  and  discerned  that  be 
had  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  he  was  to  encounter  strange 
clifBcuIties  to  do  that.    He  was  so  far  from  having  money 
to  levy  or  pay  soldiers,  that  he  was  at  this  very  time 
compelled,  for  very  real  want,  to  let  fall  all  the  tables 
kept  by  his  officei-s  of  state  in  court,  by  which  so  many 
of  all  qualities  subsisted  ;   and  the  prince  and  duke  of 
York  eat  with  his  majesty ;  which  only  table  was  kept 
And  whoever  knows  the  constitution  of  a  court,  well 
knows   what   indispositious    naturally   flow   from    those 
declensions;   and  how  ill  those  tempers  bear  any  di- 
minutions of  their  own   interest ;   and,  being  once  ia- 
disposed  themselves,  how  easily  they  infect  others.    And 
that  which  made  the  present  want  of  money  the  more 
intolerable,  there  was  no  visible  hope  from  whence  supply 
could  come  in  any  reasonable  time :  and  that  which  was 
a  greater  want  than  money,  which  men  rather  feared 
than  found,  there  w^ere  no  arms ;   for,  notwithstanding 
the  feme  of  the  great  store  of  ammunition  brought  111 
by  that  shifj,  it  consisted  only  in  truth  of  cannon,  powder, 
and  bullet,  with  eight  hundred  muskets^  which  was  all 
tlie  king's  magazine.     So  that  the  hastening  of  levies, 
which  at  that  time  was  believed  would  not  prove  difficult* 
w^ould  be  to  little  purpose,  when  they  should  continue 
unarmed.     But  that  which  troubled  the  king  more  than 
all  these  real  incapacities  of  making  war,  was  the  temjKT 
and  constitution  of  his  own  party;  which  was  comjionnded, 
for  the  most  part,  in  court,  council,  and  country,  of  men 
drawn  to  him  by  the  impulsion  of  conscience,  and  ab- 
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horring  the  unjust  and  irregular  proceedings  of  [the] 
parliament ;  otherwise  unexperienced  in  action,  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  mysteries  and  necessary  policy  of  go- 
vernment ;  severe  observers  of  the  law,  and  as  scrupulous 
in  all  matters  of  relation  as  the  other  pretended  to  be : 
all  his  majesty's  ancient  counsellors  and  servants,  (except 
some  few  of  lasting  honour,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
often  to  mention,)  being  to  redeem  former  oversights,  or 
for  other  unworthy  designs,  either  publicly  against  him 
In  London,  or  privately  discrediting  his  interests  and 
actions  in  his  own  court.  These  men  still  urged  "  the 
execution  of  the  law ;  that  what  extravagances  soever 
the  parliament  practised,  the  king's  observation  of  the 
law  would,  in  the  end,  suppress  them  all :"  and,  indeed, 
believed  the  raising  a  war  to  be  so  wicked  a  thing,  that 
they  thought  it  impossible  the  parliament  should  intend 
it,  even  when  they  knew  what  they  were  doing.  How- 
ever [they]  concluded,  "  that  he,  that  was  forwardest  in 
the  preparing  an  army,  would  be  first  odious  to  the  people; 
by  the  affections  of  whom,  the  other  would  be  easily 
suppressed." 
431  This  was  the  general  received  doctrine ;  and  though 
it  appeared  plainly  to  others,  (of  equal  affection  to  the 
public  peace,)  how  fatal  those  conclusions,  in  that  sense 
in  which  they  were  urged,  must  prove  to  the  whole 
kingdom ;  and  how  soon  the  king  must  be  irrecoverably 
lost,  if  he  proceeded  not  more  vigorously  in  his  defence ; 
yet  even  those  men  durst  not,  in  any  formed  and  public 
debate,  declare  themselves ;  or  speak  that  plain  English 
the  state  of  affairs  required ;  but  satisfied  themselves 
with  speaking,  what  they  thought  necessary,  to  the  king 
in  private ;  so  that  by  this  means  the  king  wanted  those 
firm  and  solid  foundations  of  counsel  and  foresight  as 
were  most  necessary  for  his  condition :  so  that  he  could 
neither  impart  the  true  motives  and  grounds  of  any 
important  action,  nor  discover  the  utmost  of  his  designs. 
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And  so  he  still  pretended  (notwithstanding  the  greatest 
and  avowed  preparations  of  the  enemy)  to  Intend  nothing 
of  hostility,  but  in  order  to  the  reducing  of  Hull ;  tlie 
benefit  of  which,  he  hoped,  would  engage  the  trained 
bands  of  that  great  county,  (which  was  the  sole  strength 
he  yet  drew  thither)  till  he  could  bring  other  forces 
thither,  which  might  be  fit  for  that  or  any  other  design, 
43?  But  there  was  another  reason  of  his  majesty's  going  to 
and  sta^yiiig  at  Beverley  than  was  understood  ;  and,  it 
may  be,  if  it  had  been  known^  might  have  produced  a 
better  effect ;  which  I  think  necessary  to  insert  in  this 
place.  The  lord  Digby,  whom  we  have  mentioned  before^ 
in  the  first  disorder,  by  which  the  king  and  c|ueen  were 
driven  from  London,  to  have  left  England,  and  to  be 
after  unreasonably  accused  by  the  house  of  commons  of 
high  treason,  had  remained  from  that  time  in  Holland ; 
and,  hearing  the  king's  condition  at  York  to  be  so  much 
improved  beyond  what  he  left  it  at  Windsor,  had,  with 
some  commands  from  the  queen,  arrived  there  very  pri- 
vately, and  staid  some  days  in  a  disguise  at  York,  re- 
vealing himself  to  very  few  friends,  and  speaking  with 
the  king  in  so  secret  a  manner  in  the  night,  that  no 
notice  was  taken  of  his  being  there ;  and,  finding  the 
king's  affairs  not  in  so  good  a  posture  as  he  expected, 
and  conceiving  it  yet  not  fit  for  him  to  appear,  resolved 
to  return  again  to  the  queen,  and  to  hasten  that  provision 
of  arms  and  aniinnnition,  without  which  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  the  king  to  resist  any  violence  that  threatened 
him ;  and  so,  in  the  same  bark  which  brought  him  over, 
he  went  again  to  f^ea  for  Holland,  with  Wilmot,  Ash- 
bumham.  Pollard,  and  Berkley ;  who  purposely  removed 
themselves  from  court,  upon  the  clamour  of  the  parlia- 
ment, til)  the  king  was  ready  to  use  their  service.  They 
were  not  many  hours  at  sea,  till  they  met  the  Provi- 
dence, (which  we  remembered  before,)  with  the  ammuni- 
tioOj  which  was  only  wanted  ;   and,  well  knowing  her, 
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they  agreed,  "  that  Wilmot,  Pollard,  and  Berkley  should 
return  with  the  ammunition  to  the  king,  and  Digby 
and  col.  Ashbumham  should  pursue  their  former  inten- 
tions for  Holland."  But  their  parleys  continued  so  long, 
that  the  parliament  ships,  who  had  watched  and  chased 
the  Providence,  came  up  to  them,  and  though  the  ship 
escaped,  and  run  on  shore,  as  was  before  mentioned,  yet 
the  fly-boat,  in  which  the  lord  Digby  was,  could  not  so 
well  get  away;  but  was  taken  by  them,  and  carried  in 
with  so  much  the  more  choler  and  triumph  into  Hull, 
that  they  had  been  disappointed  of  their  greater  prize. 
Col.  Ashbumham,  though  he  was  in  great  umbrage  with 
the  parliament,  and  one  of  those  delinquents  whom  they 
reproached  the  king  with,  was  so  well  known  to  sir  John 
Hotham,  with  whom  he  stood  in  a  good  degree  of  fami- 
liarity, that  he  could  not  dissemble  or  conceal  himself; 
but  the  lord  Digby,  being  in  so  real  a  disguise  that  his 
nearest  friends  would  not  easily  have  known  him,  pre- 
tended to  be  a  Frenchman,  whose  language  he  spake 
excellently ;  and  seemed  to  be  so  seansick,  that  he  kept 
himself  in  the  hole  of  the  bark  till  they  came  to  Hull ; 
and,  in  that  time,  disposed  of  such  papers  as  were  not 
fit  to  be  perused ;  and  when  he  came  on  shore,  so  well 
counterfeited  sickness,  and  want  of  health,  that  he  easily 
procured  himself  to  be  sent,  under  a  guard,  to  some 
obscure  comer  for  repose ;  whilst  col.  Ashbumham,  who 
was  the  only  prisoner  they  thought  worth  the  looking 
after,  was  carefully  carried  to  the  governor;  who  re- 
ceived him  with  as  much  civility  as  he  could  reasonably 
expect. 
433  The  lord  Digby,  being  by  himself,  quickly  considered 
the  desperateness  of  his  condition :  "  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  conceal  himself  long,  being  so  well  known 
to  many  who  were  in  the  Providence,  and  the  garrison 
quickly  knowing  whatsoever  was  spoken  of  in  the  coun- 
try I  that  he  was,  how  unjustly  or  unreasonably  soever, 
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the  most  odious  man  of  the  kingdom  to  the  parliament ; 
into  whose  hands  if  he  should  then  come,  his  life  would 
be  at  least  in  apparent  hazard,"  And  how  to  get  himself 
out  of  that  labjTinth  was  ymj  difficult,  since  sir  John 
Ilotham  was  so  far  from  any  inclination  of  kindness 
towards  him,  as  he  bad  to  col.  Ashbumbam,  that  he  was 
in  the  number  of  bis  most  notorious  enemies.  However, 
in  this  eminent  extremity  (as  he  is  a  man  of  the  greatest 
presentness  of  mind,  and  the  least  unappalled  upon  dan- 
ger, that  I  have  known,)  he  resolved  not  to  give  himself 
over;  and  found  means  to  make  one  of  bis  guard,  in 
broken  English,  which  might  well  have  become  any 
Frenchman,  understand,  "  that  he  desired  to  speak  pri- 
vately with  the  governor;  and  that  he  would  discover 
some  secrets  of  the  king  9  and  queen's  to  him,  that  w^ould 
highly  advance  the  service  of  the  parliament."  The 
fellow  made  haste  to  let  the  governor  know  [these]  good 
tidings;  who  understanding  French  welb  as  si>eedily  sent 
for  the  Frenchman ;  who  was  brought  before  him  in  the 
presence  of  niuch  company,  and,  without  any  disorder, 
gave  such  an  account  of  himself,  as  they  understood  him 
to  have  seen  much  of  the  French  service,  (of  which  be 
spake  very  fluently,)  and  to  liave  come  over  recom- 
mended  to  the  king  for  some  command,  if  he  should 
have  occasion  to  use  soldiers;  as,  he  said,  people  abroad 
conceived  him  likely  to  have.  After  he  had  entertained 
the  company  with  such  discourse,  there  being  present 
some  gentlemen  who  c^me  lately  out  of  France,  and  so 
being  the  more  curious  to  administer  questions,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  governor;  and  told  him,  "  that  if  he  might 
be  admitted  to  privacy  with  him,  he  would  discover 
sumcwhat  to  him  which  he  would  not  rei>ent  to  have 
known."  The  governor,  who  was  a  man  apt  enough  to 
fear  his  ovm  safety,  but  more  apprehensive  of  the  jea* 
lousies  which  would  attend  him,  (for  bis  eldest  son,  and 
some  others^  were  more  absiolutely  confided  in  by  the 
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parliament  than  himself,  and  were  in  truth  but  spies  over 
him,)  would  not  venture  himself  in  another  room ;  but 
drew  him  to  a  great  window  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  company,  and  wished  him  ^^  to  say  what  he 
thought  fit"  The  lord  Digby,  finding  he  could  not  ob- 
tain more  privacy,  asked  him,  in  English,  "  whether  he 
knew  him?''  The  other,  appalled,  told  him,  "No."  "Then," 
said  he,  "  I  shall  try  whether  I  know  sir  John  Hotham ; 
and  whether  he  be,  in  truth,  the  same  man  of  honour  I 
have  always  taken  him  to  be :"  and  thereupon  told  him 
who  he  was,  and  that  he  hoped  he  was  too  much  a  gentle- 
man to  deliver  him  up  a  sacrifice  to  their  rage  and  fury, 
"  who,  he  well  knew,  were  his  implacable  enemies."  The 
other,  being  surprised  and  astonished,  and  fearing  that 
the  bynstanders  would  discover  him  too,  (for,  being  now 
told  who  he  was,  he  wondered  he  found  it  not  out  him- 
self,) he  desired  him  "  to  say  no  more  for  the  present ; 
that  he  should  not  be  sorry  for  the  trust  he  reposed  in 
him,  and  should  find  him  the  same  man  he  had  thought 
him :  that  he  would  find  some  time,  as  soon  as  conveni- 
ently he  might,  to  have  more  conference  with  him.  In 
the  mean  time,  that  he  should  content  himself  with  the  ill 
accommodation  he  had,  the  amendment  whereof  would 
beget  suspicion :  and  so  he  called  the  guard  instantly  to 
carry  him  away,  and  to  have  a  very  strict  eye  upon  him ;" 
and,  turning  to  the  company,  and  being  conscious  to  him- 
self of  the  trouble  and  disorder  in  his  countenance,  told 
them,  "  that  the  Frenchman  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and 
understood  more  of  the  queen's  counsels  and  designs  than 
a  man  would  suspect :  that  he  had  told  him  that  which 
the  parliament  would  be  glad  to  know;  to  whom  pre- 
sently he  would  make  a  despatch,  though  he  had  not 
yet  so  clear  informations,  as,  he  presumed,  he  should 
have  after  two  or  three  days:"  and  so  departed  to  his 
chamber. 
34     It  was  a  wonderful  influence  that  this  noble  person's 
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Btars  (which  used  to  lead  him  into  and  out  of  the  greatest 
perplexities  and  dangers  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
his  life)  had  uj)on  this  whole  affair,  Hotham  was,  by  his 
nature  and  education,  a  rough  and  a  rude  man ;  of  great 
covetousness,  of  great  pride,  and  great  ambition ;  without 
any  bowels  of  good  nature,  or  the  least  sense  or  touch  of 
generosity;  his  parts  were  not  quick  and  shaq>,  but  com- 
posed, and  [he]  judged  well ;  he  was  a  man  of  craft,  and 
more  like  to  deceive  than  to  be  cozened:  yet,  after  all 
this,  this  young  nobleman,  known  and  abhorred  by  him, 
for  his  admirable  faculty  of  dissimulation,  had  so  fer  pre- 
vailed, and  imposed  upon  his  spirit,  that  he  resolved  to 
practise  that  virtue  which  the  other  had  imputed  to  him, 
and  which  he  w^as  absolutely  without,  and  not  to  suffer 
him  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  sent  for 
him  the  next  day,  and  at  an  hour  when  he  was  more 
vacant  from  attendants  and  observers;  and  at  first  told 
him  his  resolution;  "that,  since  he  had  so  frankly  put 
himself  into  his  hands,  he  would  not  deceive  his  trust  ;'* 
imd  wished  him  **  to  consider  in  what  way  and  by  w%at 
colour  he  should  so  set  kim  at  liberty,  that  he  might 
without  any  other  danger  arrive  at  the  place  where  he 
would  be-  For,"  he  said,  "  he  would  not  trust  any  per- 
son living  with  the  secret,  and  least  of  all  his  son ;"  w^hom 
he  mentioned  with  all  the  bitterness  imaginable,  **  as  a 
man  of  an  ill  nature,  and  furiously  addicted  to  the  worst 
designs  the  parliament  had  or  could  have ;  and  one  that 
Mas  more  depended  upon  by  them  than  himself,  and  sent 
thither  only  as  a  spy  upon  him,"  And  from  hence  he 
entered  upon  the  discourse  "  of  the  times,  and  the  mis- 
chief that  was  like  to  befall  the  ^hole  kingdom,  from  tins 
difference  between  the  king  and  the  parliament."  Then 
lamented  his  owu  fate,  "  that,  being  a  man  of  very  different 
principles  from  those  who  drove  things  to  this  extreniityj 
and  of  entire  affection  and  duty  to  the  king,  he  should 
now  be  looked  upon  an  the  chief  ground  and  cause  of  the 
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civil  war  which  was  to  ensue,  by  his  not  opening  the  ports 
when  the  king  would  have  entered  into  the  town:"  of 
which  business,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended it,  he  spake  at  large ;  and  avowed,  "  that  the  in- 
formation sent  him  of  the  king's  purpose  presently  to 
hang  him,  was  the  true  cause  of  his  having  proceeded 
in  that  manner ."^ 
435  The  lord  Digby,  who  knew  well  enough  how  to  culti- 
vate every  period  of  such  a  discourse,  and  how  to  work 
upon  those  passions  which  were  most  predominant  in  him, 
joined  with  him  in  the  sense  of  the  calamities  which 
were  like  to  befall  the  nation;  which  he  bewailed  pa^ 
thetically ;  and,  "  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  a 
handful  of  ill  men,  corrupted  in  their  affections  to  the 
king,  and  against  monarchy  itself,  [to  be]  able  to  involve 
him,  and  many  others  of  his  clear  intentions,  in  their  dark 
counsels,  and  to  engage  them  to  prosecute  ends  which 
they  abhorred,  and  which  must  determine  in  the  ruin  of 
all  the  undertakers.  For,  he  told  him,  that  the  king, 
in  a  short  time,  would  reduce  all  his  enemies :  that  the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  already,  in  all  places,  aliened 
from  them ;  and  that  the  fleet  was  so  much  at  the  king's 
disposal,  that,  as  soon  as  they  should  receive  his  orders, 
they  would  appear  in  any  place  he  appointed :  that  all 
the  princes  in  Christendom  were  concerned  in  the  quarrel, 
and  would  engage  in  it  as  soon  as  they  should  be  invited 
to  it :  and  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  resolved  to 
come  over  in  the  head  of  his  army,  and  would  take  Hull 
in  three  days."  All  which  ought,  reasonably,  to  have  been 
true  in  the  practick,  though  it  had  very  little  ground  in 
the  speculation.  And  when  he  had  by  degrees  amused 
and  terrified  him  with  this  discourse,  he  enlarged  upon 
"  the  honour  and  glory  that  man  would  have,  who  could 
be  so  blessed  as  to  prevent  this  terrible  mass  of  confusion 
that  was  in  view :  that  king  and  people  would  join  in  re- 
warding him  with  honours  and  preferments  of  all  kinds ; 
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aud  that  liis  naine  would  be  derived  to  posterity  as  tbe 
preserver  of  his  country."  He  told  him,  *'  He  was  that 
man,  that  could  do  all  this;  that,  by  delivering  up  Hull 
to  the  king,  he  might  extinguish  the  war ;  and  that  im- 
mediately a  peace  would  be  established  throughout  the 
kingdom :  that  the  world  believed  that  he  had  some  credit 
both  ^^ith  the  king  and  queen ;  that  he  would  employ  it 
all  in  his  service;  and  if  he  would  give  him  this  rise  to 
begin  ujjon,  he  should  find  that  he  would  be  much  more 
solicitous  for  his  greatne^,  and  a  full  recompense  for  his 
merit,  than  he  was  now  for  his  own  safety."  All  these 
advertisements  and  reflections  were  the  subject  of  more 
than  one  discourse ;  for  sir  John  Hotham  could  not  bear 
the  variety  and  burden  of  all  those  thoughts  together; 
but  within  two  days  all  things  were  adjusted  between 
them*  Hotham  said,  "it  would  not  become  him,  after 
such  a  refusal,  to  put  the  toi^Ti  into  the  kings  hands ;  nor 
could  he  undertake  (if  he  resolved)  to  effect  it;  the  town 
itself  being  in  no  degree  affected  to  his  service;  and  the 
trained  bands^  of  which  the  garrison  wholly  consisted, 
were  under  officers  upon  whom  he  could  not  depend. 
But,'*  he  said,  "if  the  king  would  come  before  the  townt 
though  but  vnth.  one  regiment,  and  plant  his  cannon 
against  it,  and  make  but  one  shot,  he  should  think  he  had 
discharged  his  trust  to  the  parliament^  as  far  as  he  ought 
to  do ;  and  that  he  would  immediately  then  deliver  up 
the  town ;  which  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  he  should 
be  tben  able  t«  do,"  And  on  this  errand  he  wm  con- 
tented the  lord  Digby  should  go  to  the  king,  and  be  con- 
ducted out  of  the  town  beyond  the  limits  of  danger ;  the 
governor  having  told  those  officers  he  trusted  most,  that 
'*  he  would  send  the  Frenchman  to  York  ;  who,  he  was 
well  assured,  would  return  to  him  again/*  And  he  gave 
him  a  note  to  a  widow,  who  lived  in  the  city,  at  whose 
house  he  might  lodge,  and  by  whose  hands  he  might 
transmit  any  letter  to  him. 
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43^  When  he  came  to  York,  and  after  he  had  spoke  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Hyde  and  the  other  two,  who  were  always 
together,  and  the  king  had  notice  of  his  arrival,  it  was 
resolved,  that  he  should  appear  in  his  own  likeness,  and 
wait  upon  the  king  in  puhlic,  that  it  might  be  believed 
that  he  had  transported  himself  from  Holland  in  the  ship 
that  had  brought  the  ammunition ;  which  was  hardly  yet 
come  to  York,  it  being  now  about  the  time  that  Mr.Vil- 
liers  and  sir  John  Pennington  had  been  sent  away,  and 
before  the  news  came  of  their  ill  success.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  sudden  march  to  Hull,  before  there  was  a 
soldier  levied  to  make  an  assault  or  maintain  a  siege ; 
which  was  so  much  wondered  at  then,  and  so  much  cen- 
sured afterwards.  For  as  soon  as  his  majesty  received 
this  assurance,  and,  besides  the  confidence  of  the  lord 
Digby,  [which  he  had]  so  much  reason  to  depend  upon, 
by  the  treatment  he  had  received,  he  declared  "  he  would, 
upon  such  a  day,  go  to  Beverley,"  a  place  within  four  miles 
of  Hull ;  and  appointed  three  or  four  regiments  of  the 
country,  under  the  command  of  such  gentlemen  whose 
affection  was  unquestionable,  to  march  thither,  as  a  guard 
to  his  person  ;  and  likewise  sent  a  little  train  of  artillery, 
which  might  be  ready  for  the  summons.  And  when  his 
majesty  was  ready  with  this  equipage  for  his  march,  the 
lord  Digby  returned  again  in  his  old  mode  to  Hull,  to 
be  sure  that  all  things  there  might  correspond  with 
the  former  obligation.  As  soon  as  the  king,  and  the 
whole  court,  (for  none  remained  at  York,)  came  to  Be- 
verley, (where  they  were  well  accommodated,  which  kept 
them  from  being  quickly  weary,)  and  the  trained  bands 
were  likewise  come  thither,  and  the  general,  the  earl  of 
Lindsey,  first  took  possession  of  his  office ;  a  little  troubled, 
and  out  of  countenance,  that  he  should  appear  the  general 
without  an  army,  and  be  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which 
he  could  not  imagine  would  succeed  ;  his  majesty  wished 
him  to  send  out  some  officers,  of  which  there  was  a  good 
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Store,  to  take  a  view  of  the  town,  and  of  such  advantage 
ground,  within  distance,  upon  which  he  might  raise  a 
battery;  as  if  he  meant  on  a  sudden  to  agisault  the  plac^; 
which  appeared  no  unreasonable  design,  if  there  were  a 
good  party  in  the  town  to  depend  upon.  And  yet  the 
general  had  no  opinion  that  his  army  of  trained  bands 
would  frankly  expose  themselves  to  such  an  attack. 
Besides  a  great  number  of  officersj  and  persons  of  qua- 
lity, who  were  all  well  horsed,  and  had  many  servants 
as  well  provided,  the  king  had  his  troop  of  guards  m 
constituted  as  hath  been  said  before;  and  there  were 
few  horses  in  Hull,  without  officers  who  understood  that 
kind  of  service.  So  that  it  was  no  bard  matter  to  take 
a  very  full  view  of  the  town,  by  riding  to  the  very  porta, 
and  about  the  walls ;  nor,  at  first  appearance,  was  there 
any  show  of  hostility  from  the  to\^^  upon  their  nearest 
approaches  to  it ;  but  after  they  had  made  that  visit  two 
or  three  days  together,  they  observed  that  the  walls  were 
better  manned,  and  that  there  [was]  every  day  an  in- 
crease of  labourers  repairing  the  works ;  and  then  they 
began  to  shoot,  when  any  went  within  distance  of  the 
works, 
437  Sir  John  Hotham  had  tried  some  of  his  officers,  in 
whose  particular  affection  he  had  most  confidence,  how 
far  they  were  like  to  be  governed  by  him ;  and  found 
them  of  a  temper  not  to  be  relied  upon-  His  son  was 
grown  jealous  of  some  design,  and  was  caballing  with 
those  who  were  most  notorious  for  their  ilisaffection  to 
the  government;  and  some  new  officers  were  sent  down 
by  the  parliament  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  town, 
which  they  thought  might  probably  be  attempted ;  and 
some  supplies  of  men  had  been  taken  in  from  the  ships, 
and  had  been  sent  thither  from  Boston,  a  neighbour  town 
of  eminent  disloyalty.  So  that  when  the  lord  Digby  re- 
turned thither  he  found  a  great  damp  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  governor,  and  a  sadness  of  mind,  that  he  had  pro- 
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ceeded  so  far ;  of  which  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could 
to  advertise  the  king ;  but  his  letters  must  first  be  sent 
to  York  before  they  could  come  to  Beverley ;  and  when 
they  were  received,  they  contained  still  somewhat  of  hope, 
"  that  he  might  restore  him  to  his  former  courage,  and 
confirm  his  resolution :"  so  that  the  king  seemed  to  defer 
any  attempt,  upon  the  hopes  of  the  earl  of  Holland's 
message  [before  mentioned],  and  in  the  end  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  over  the  design,  all  hope  from  the  governor 
growing  desperate ;  whether  from  his  want  of  courage,  or 
want  of  power  to  execute  what  he  desired,  remains  still 
uncertain.  When  he  gave  over  fiirther  thought  of  it,  he 
dismissed  both  the  lord  Digby  and  colonel  Ashbumham, 
whom  he  had  likewise  detained  till  then,  as  a  man  of  use 
in  the  execution  of  the  design,  with  many  professions  of 
duty  to  the  king ;  and  as  the  concealing  these  two  persons, 
and  afterwards  releasing  them,  immediately  increased  the 
jealousy  of  the  parliament  against  him,  so  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause,  afterwards,  of  the  loss  of  his  head. 

438  The  king,  after  three  weeks'  or  a  month's  stay  at  Be- 
verley, dismissed  the  trained  bands,  weary  of  their  service, 
and  returned  with  his  court  to  York,  in  so  much  less  cre- 
dit than  when  he  came  from  thence,  as  the  entering  into 
a  war  without  power,  or  preparation  to  prosecute  it,  was 
like  to  produce.  And  the  inconvenience  was  the  greater, 
because  the  principal  persons  of  quality,  of  court  or  coun- 
try, and  the  officers,  had  the  less  reverence  for  the  king's 
conduct,  by  seeing  such  an  action  entered  upon  with  so 
little  reason,  and  prosecuted  so  perfunctorily :  all  which 
reproaches  his  majesty  thought  fitter  to  bear,  than  to  dis- 
cover the  motives  of  his  journey;  which  were  then  known 
to  few,  nor,  to  this  day,  have  been  published. 

439  When  the  king  returned  to  York,  exceedingly  troubled 
at  the  late  march  he  had  made,  and  all  men  expressing 
great  impatience  to  be  in  action,  very  many  persons  of 
honour  and  quality,  having  attended  long  at  court,  did 
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interest  in  him ;  whose  affection  and  zeal  to  their  service 
was  ever  most  indubitable:  but  assured  themselves  he 
was  their  ovra,  even  against  his  ovm  &ther.  So  that  he 
carried  the  matter  so,  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  received 
£3000  from  the  queen,  (which  she  raised  by  the  sale  of 
her  plate  and  some  jewels,)  to  fortify,  and  victual,  and 
reinforce  his  garrison,  against  the  time  it  should  be 
necessary  to  declare  for  the  king;  and  a  good  supply 
from  the  parliament,  for  the  payment  of  the  garrison, 
that  it  might  be  kept  the  better  devoted  to  them  and 
to  their  service.  All  which  he  performed  with  that 
admirable  dissimulation  and  rare  confidence,  that  when 
the  house  of  commons  was  informed  by  a  member,  whose 
zeal  and  affection  to  them  was  as  much  valued  as  any 
man's,  *'  that  all  his  correspondence  in  the  county  [was] 
with  the  most  malignant  persons ;  that  of  those,  many 
frequently  resorted  to  and  continued  with  him  in  the 
garrison;  that  he  was  fortifying,  and  raising  batteries 
towards  the  land ;  and  that  in  his  discourses,  especially 
in  the  seasons  of  his  good  fellowship,  he  used  to  utter 
threats  against  the  parliament,  and  sharp  censures  of 
their  proceedings;"  and  upon  such  informations  (the 
author  whereof  was  well  known  to  them,  and  of  great 
reputation  ;  and  lived  so  near  Portsmouth,  that  he  could 
not  be  mistaken  in  the  matter  of  fact)  the  house  sent  for 
him,  most  thinking  he  would  refuse  to  come;  colonel 
Goring  came,  upon  the  summons,  with  that  undaunted- 
ness,  that  all  clouds  of  distrust  immediately  vanished, 
insomuch  as  no  man  presumed  to  whisper  the  least 
jealousy  of  him ;  which  he  observing,  he  came  to  the 
house  of  commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  and, 
having  sat  a  day  or  two  patiently,  as  if  he  expected  some 
charge,  in  the  end  he  stood  up,  with  a  countenance  fiill 
of  modesty,  and  yet  not  without  a  mixture  of  anger,  (as 
he  could  help  himself  with  all  the  insinuations  of  doubt 
or  fear  or  shame  or  simplicity  in  his  face,  that  might 
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gain  belief,  to  a  greater  degree  than  I  ever  saw  any  man; 
and  could  seem  the  naost  confonnded  when  he  wa3  best 
prepared,  and  the  most  out  of  countenance  when  he  was 
best  resolved,  and  to  want  wordsj  and  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing, when  they  flow^ed  from  no  man  with  greater  power,) 
and  told  them^  *'  that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  them  upon 
some  information  given  against  him,  and  that  though  he 
believed,  the  charge  being  so  ridiculous^  they  might  have 
received*  by  their  own  particular  inquiry,  satisfaction ; 
yet  the  discourses  that  had  been  used,  and  his  being  &ent 
for  in  that  manner,  had  begat  some  prejudice  to  him  in 
his  reputation ;  which  if  he  could  not  preserve,  he  should 
be  less  able  to  do  them  service ;  and  therefore  desired, 
that  he  might  have  leave  (though  very  unskilful,  and 
unfit  to  speak  in  so  wise  and  judicious  an  assembly)  to 
present  to  them  the  state  and  condition  of  that  place 
under  his  command  ;  and  then  he  doubted  not  but  to 
give  them  full  satisfaction  in  those  particulars,  which 
possibly  had  made  some  impression  in  them  to  his  dis- 
advantage :  that  he  was  far  from  taking  it  ill  from  those, 
who  had  given  any  information  against  him  ;  for,  wliat 
he  had  done,  and  must  do,  might  give  some  umbrage  to 
well  affected  persons,  w^ho  knew  not  the  grounds  and 
reasons  that  induced  him  so  to  do ;  but  that  if  any  such 
person  would  at  any  times  resort  to  him,  he  would  clearly 
inform  them  of  whatever  motives  he  had  ;  and  would  be 
glad  of  their  advice  and  assistance  for  the  better  doing 
tliereoC"  Then  lie  took  notice  of  every  particular  that 
had  been  publicly  said  against  him  or  privately  whispered, 
and  gave  such  plausible  answers  to  the  whole,  inter- 
mingling sharp  taunts  and  scorns  to  what  had  been  said 
of  him,  w4th  pretty  application  of  himself,  and  flattery  to 
the  men  that  spoke  it:  concluding,  "that  they  well  kuew^ 
in  what  esteem  he  stood  with  others:  so  that  if,  by  his  ill 
carriage,  he  should  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  that  house, 
upon  which  he  only  depended,  and  to  whose  service  he 
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entirely  devoted  himself,  he  were  madder  than  his  friends 
took  him  to  be,  and  must  be  bs  unpitied  in  any  misery 
that  could  befall  him,  as  his  enemies  would  be  glad  to 
see  him."  With  which,  as  innocently  and  unaffectedly 
uttered  as  can  be  imagined,  he  got  so  general  an  applause 
from  the  whole  house,  that,  not  without  some  little  apo- 
logy for  troubling  him,  "  they  desired  him  again  to  repair 
to  his  government,  and  to  finish  those  works  which  were 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  place  f  and  gratified  him 
with  consenting  to  all  the  propositions  he  made  in  behalf 
of  his  garrison,  and  paid  him  a  good  sum  of  money  for 
their  arrears;  with  which,  and  being  privately  assured 
(which  was  indeed  resolved  on)  that  he  should  be  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  horse  in  their  new  army,  when  it 
should  be  formed,  he  departed  again  to  Portsmouth ; 
in  the  mean  time  a^uring  his  majesty,  by  those  who 
were  trusted  between  them,  "  that  he  would  be  speedily 
in  a  posture  to  make  any  such  declaration  for  his  service 
as  he  should  be  required  ;*'  which  he  was  forced  to  do 
sooner  than  he  was  provided  for,  though  not  sooner  than 
he  had  reason  to  expect. 
441  When  the  levies  for  the  parliament  army  were  in 
good  forwardness,  and  he  had  received  his  conmiission  for 
lieutenant-general  of  the  horse,  he  wrote  to  the  lord 
Kimbolton,  who  was  his  most  bosom  friend,  and  a  man 
very  powerful,  "  that  he  might  not  be  called  to  give  bis 
attendance  upon  the  army  till  it  was  ready  to  march ; 
because  there  were  so  many  things  to  be  done,  and 
perfected,  for  the  safety  of  that  important  place,  that 
he  was  desirous  to  be  present  himself  at  the  work  as 
long  as  was  possible.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  given 
direction  to  his  agent  in  London  to  prepare  all  things 
for  his  equipage ;  so  that  he  would  be  ready  to  appear 
at  any  rendezvous  upon  a  day's  warning."  Though  the 
earl  of  £ssex  did  much  desire  his  company  and  assistance 
in  the  council  of  war,  and  preparing  the  articles,  and 
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forming  the  discipline  for  the  amiyt  he  haAing  been 
more  lately  versed  in  the  order  and  rule  of  marches, 
and  the  provisions  necessary  or  convenient  thereunto, 
than  any  man  then  in  their  service,  and  of  greater 
command  than  any  man  but  the  general ;  yet  the  lord 
Kimboltou  prevailed,  that  he  might  not  be  sent  for,  till 
tilings  were  riper  for  action.  And  when  that  lord  did 
afterwards  write  to  him,  "  that  it  was  time  he  should 
come  away,"  he  sent  such  new  and  reasonalde  excuses, 
that  they  were  not  unsatisfied  with  his  delay;  till  he 
had  multiplied  those  excuses  so  long,  that  they  began  to 
sn8[)ect;  and  they  no  sooner  Inclined  to  suspicion,  but 
they  met  with  al>itndant  arguments  to  cherish  it.  His 
behaviour  and  course  of  life  was  very  notorious  to  all  the 
neighbours,  nor  was  he  at  all  reserved  in  his  mirth,  and 
public  discourses  J  to  conceal  his  opinion  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  their  proceedings.  So  that,  at  last,  the  lortl 
Kimbolton  writ  plainly  to  him,  **  that  he  could  no  longer 
excuse  his  absence  from  the  army^  where  he  was  much 
wanted;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  come  to  London  by  such 
a  short  day,  as  he  named,  he  found  his  integrity  would 
be  doubted;  and  that  many  things  were  laid  to  his  charge, 
of  whicli  lie  doubted  not  his  innocence  ;  and  therefore 
conjured  him  immediately  to  be  at  Westminster,"  It 
being  now  no  longer  to  be  deferred,  or  put  off,  he  writ 
a  jolly  tetter  to  [that]  lord,  "  that,  the  truth  was,  hi^ 
council  advised  liim  that  the  parliament  did  many  tilings 
which  were  illegal  ;  and  that  he  might  incur  much 
danger  by  obeying  all  their  orders  ;  that  he  had  received 
the  command  of  that  garrison  from  the  king ;  and  that 
he  durst  not  be  absent  from  it  without  his  leave:"  and 
concluded  with  some  good  counsel  to  the  lord. 
4^3  This  declaration  [of  the  governor]  of  a  place,  which 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  only  place  of  strength 
in  England,  and  situated  upon  the  sea,  put  them  into 
many  apprehensions ;  and  they  lost  uo  time  in  endeavour^ 
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ing  to  reduce  [it] ;  but,  upon  the  first  understanding  his 
resolution,  sir  William  Waller  was  sent,  with  a  good  part 
of  the  army,  so  to  block  up  the  place,  that  neither  men  or 
provisions  might  be  able  to  get  in ;  and  some  ships  were 
sent  from  the  fleet,  to  prevent  any  relief  by  sea :  and 
these  advertisements  came  to  the  king  as  soon  as  he 
returned  to  York. 
443  It  gave  no  small  reputation  to  his  majesty's  affairs, 
when  there  was  so  great  a  damp  upon  the  spirits  of  men, 
upon  the  misadventures  at  Beverley,  that  so  notable  a 
place  as  Portsmouth  had  declared  for  him,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war ;  and  that  so  good  an  officer  as 
(joring  was  returned  to  his  duty,  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  town :  and  the  king,  who  was  not  surprised  with 
the  matter,  knowing  well  the  resolution  of  the  colonel, 
made  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  very  well  supplied  with 
all  things,  as  he  might  well  have  been,  to  have  given  the 
rebels  work  for  three  or  four  months  at  the  least.  How- 
ever, he  forthwith  published  a  declaration,  that  had  been 
long  ready,  in  which  he  recapitulated  all  the  insolent  and 
rebellious  actions  which  the  two  houses  had  committed 
against  him :  and  declared  them  ^^  to  be  guilty;  and  forbad 
all  his  subjects  to  yield  any  obedience  to  them  :"  and  at 
the  same  time  published  his  proclamation ;  by  which  he 
**  required  all  men  who  could  bear  arms  to  repair  to  him 
at  Nottingham  by  the  twenty-fifth  of  August  following ; 
on  which  day  he  would  set  up  his  royal  standard  there, 
which  all  good  subjects  were  obliged  to  attend."  And  at 
the  same  time  he  sent  the  marquis  of  Hertford  to  raise 
forces  in  the  west,  or,  at  least,  to  restrain  those  parts 
(where  his  interest  and  reputation  was  greater  than  any 
man's)  within  the  limits  of  their  duty  to  the  king,  and 
from  being  corrupted  or  perverted  by  the  parliament ; 
and  with  him  went  the  lord  Seymour,  his  brother ;  the 
lord  Pawlet,  Hopton,  Stawel,  Coventry,  Berkeley,  Wind- 
ham, and  some  other  gentlemen,  of  the  prime  quality. 
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and  interest  in  the  western  parts ;  and  who  were  like  to 
give  m  good  examples  in  their  persons,  and  to  be  followed 
by  as  many  men,  as  any  snch  number  of  gentlemen  in 
England  could  be.  And  from  this  party,  enlivened  by  the 
power  and  reputation  of  the  marquis,  the  king  was  in 
hopea  that  Portsmouth  would  be  shortly  relieved,  and 
made  the  head  quarter  to  a  good  army.  And  when  all 
this  was  done,  he  did  all  that  wa^  possible  to  be  done, 
without  money,  to  hasten  his  levies  of  horse  and  foot, 
and  to  prepare  a  light  train  of  artillery,  that  he  might 
appear  at  Nottingham,  at  the  day  when  the  standard  wia 
to  be  set  up,  with  such  a  body  of  men,  as  might  be  at  the 
least  a  competent  guard  to  his  person. 
4  Many  were  then  of  opinion,  *'  that  it  had  been  more 
for  his  majesty's  benefit  and  service,  if  the  standard 
had  been  appointed  to  be  set  up  at  York  ;  and  so  that 
the  king  had  stayed  there,  without  moving  further 
south,  until  he  could  have  marched  in  the  head  of  ait 
army,  and  not  to  depend  upon  gathering  an  army  up  in 
his  march.  All  the  northern  counties  were  at  present 
most  at  his  devotion  ;  and  so  it  would  be  most  easy  to 
raise  men  there  :  Newcastle  was  the  only  port  in  his  obe- 
dience, and  whither  he  had  appointed  his  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  be  sent ;  of  which  he  had  so  present 
need,  that  all  his  magazine,  which  was  brought  in  the 
Providence,  was  already  distributed  to  those  few  gentle- 
men who  had  received  commissions,  and  were  most  like 
speedily  to  raise  their  regiments ;  and  it  would  be  a  very 
long,  and  might  prove  a  very  dangerous  passage  to  get 
the  supplies,  which  were  daily  expected,  to  be  brought 
with  security  from  Newcastle,  when  the  king  should  be 
advanced  so  many  days*  journey  beyond  York."  All 
which  were  very  important  considerations,  and  aught  to 
have  prevailed ;  but  the  king  s  inclination  to  be  nearer 
London,  and  the  expectation  he  had  of  great  effects  from 
Portsmouth  J  and  the  west,  disposed  him  to  a  willhigues§ 
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to  prefer  Nottingham ;  but  that  which  determined  the 
point,  was  an  apparent  and  manifest  aversion  in  the  York- 
shire gentlemen,  whose  affections  were  least  suspected, 
that  his  majesty  should  continue,  and  remain  at  York ; 
which,  they  said,  the  people  apprehended  "  would  inevi- 
tably make  that  country  the  seat  of  the  war :"  unskilfully 
imagining,  that  the  war  would  be  nowhere  but  where  the 
king's  army  was ;  and  therefore  they  &cilitated  all  things 
which  might  contribute  to  his  remove  from  thence ;  un- 
dertook to  provide  convoys  for  any  arms  and  ammunition 
from  Newcastle ;  to  hasten  the  levies  in  their  own  coun- 
try ;  and  to  borrow  of  the  arms  of  some  of  the  trained 
bands ;  which  was  the  best  expedient  that  could  be  found 
out  to  arm  the  king's  troops,  and  had  its  reverse  in  the 
murmurs  it  produced,  and  in  leaving  the  best  affected 
men,  by  being  disarmed,  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies ; 
who  carefully  kept  their  weapons,  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  fight  against  the  king.  This  caused  the  resolu- 
tion to  be  taken  for  Nottingham,  without  enough  weigh- 
ing the  objections,  which  upon  the  entrance  into  great 
actions  cannot  be  too  much  deliberated,  though  in  the 
execution  they  shall  be  best  shut  out.  And  it  quickly 
appeared  in  those  very  men,  who  prevailed  most  in  that 
council ;  for,  when  the  time  drew  on  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty was  to  depart  and  leave  the  country,  then  they 
remembered,  "  that  the  garrison  of  Hull  would  be  left  as 
a  thorn  in  their  sides,  where  there  were  well  formed  and 
active  troops,  which  might  march  over  the  country  with- 
out control,  and  come  into  York  itself  without  resist- 
ance ;  that  there  were  many  disaffected  persons  of  quality 
and  interest  in  the  country,  who,  as  soon  as  the  king 
should  be  gone,  would  appear  amongst  their  neighbours, 
and  find  a  concurrence  from  them  in  their  worst  designs ; 
and  that  there  were  some  places,  some  whole  corpora- 
tions, so   notoriously   disaffected,  especially  in   matters 
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relating  to  the  church,  that  they  wanted  only  conductors 
to  carry  them  into  rebellion," 
445  These  and  the  like  reflections  made  too  late  impressions 
upon  them ;  and  now,  too  much,  they  magnified  this  man's 
j)ower,  whom  before  they  contemned  ;  and  doubted  that 
man's  affection,  of  which  they  were  before  secure ;  and 
made  a  thousand  propositions  to  the  king  this  dayi  where- 
of they  rejected  the  greatest  part  to-morrow ;  and*  as  the 
day  approached  nearer  for  the  king's  departure,  their  ap- 
prehensions and  irresolutions  niereased.  In  the  end*  they 
were  united  in  two  requests  to  the  king;  that  *'  he  would 
commit  the  supreme  command  of  the  country,  with  refer- 
ence to  all  military  affairs,  to  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  and 
qualify  him  mth  an  ample  commission  to  that  purpose." 
The  other,  "  that  his  majesty  would  command  sir  Thomas 
Glemham  to  remain  with  them,  to  govern  and  command 
such  forces  as  the  earl  of  Cumberland  should  find  neces- 
sary for  their  defence."  And  this  provision  being  made  by 
the  king,  they  obliged  themselves  to  concur  in  making 
any  preparations  and  forming  any  forces  the  earl  should 
require.  And  his  majesty,  as  willingly,  gratified  them  in 
both  their  desires.  The  earl  of  Cumberland  was  a  man  of 
great  honour  and  integrity,  who  had  all  his  estate  in  that 
country,  and  had  lived  most  amongst  them,  with  very 
much  acceptation  and  affection  from  the  gentlemen  and 
the  common  people :  but  he  was  not  in  any  degree  active, 
or  of  a  mai-tial  temper;  and  rather  a  man  more  like  not 
to  have  many  enemies,  than  to  oblige  any  to  be  firmly  and 
resolutely  his  friends,  or  to  pursue  his  interests :  the  gr^t 
fortune  of  the  family  was  divided,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  carried  away  by  an  heir  female ;  and  his  father  had 
80  wasted  the  remainder,  that  the  earl  could  not  live  with 
tliat  lustre,  nor  draw  so  great  a  dependence  upon  him,  as 
his  ancestors  had  done.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  man  of 
honour,  and  [lopular  enough  in  peace,  but  not  endued 
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with  those  parts  which  were  necessary  for  such  a  season. 
Sir  Thomas  Glemham  was  a  gentleman  of  a  noble  extrac- 
tion, and  a  fair  fortune,  though  he  had  much  impaired  it ; 
he  had  spent  many  years  in  armies  beyond  the  seas ;  and 
he  had  been  an  officer  of  very  good  esteem  in  the  king's 
armies,  and  of  courage  and  integrity  unquestionable ;  but 
he  was  not  of  so  stirring  and  active  a  nature,  as  to  be  able 
to  infuse  fire  enough  into  the  phlegmatic  constitutions  of 
that  people,  who  did  rather  wish  to  be  spectators  of  the 
war  than  parties  in  it ;  and  believed,  if  they  did  not  pro- 
voke the  other  party,  they  might  all  live  quietly  together ; 
until  sir  John  Hotham  by  his  excursions  and  depredations 
out  of  Hull,  and  their  seditious  neighbours  by  their  insur- 
rections, awakened  them  out  of  that  pleasant  dream.  And 
then  the  greatest  part  of  the  gentry  of  that  populous 
country,  and  very  many  of  the  common  people,  did  be- 
have themselves  with  signal  fidelity  and  courage  in  the 
king's  service :  of  all  which  particulars,  which  deserve 
well  to  be  remembered  and  transmitted  to  posterity, 
there  will  be  no  occasion  to  make  any  mention  in  the 
following  discourse. 
446  Yet  I  cannot  leave  York  without  the  mention  of  one 
particular ;  which,  in  truth,  is  so  lively  an  instance  of  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  that  time,  and  was  a  sad  presage  of 
all  the  misfortunes  which  followed.  There  were  very  few 
gentlemen,  or  men  of  any  quality,  in  that  large  county, 
who  were  actively  or  factiously  disaffected  to  his  majesty ; 
and  of  those  the  lord  Fairfax,  and  his  son,  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  were  the  chief;  who  were  governed  by  two  or 
three  of  inferior  quality,  more  conversant  with  the  peo- 
ple ;  who  were  as  well  known  as  they.  All  these  were 
in  the  county,  at  their  houses,  within  few  miles  of  York ; 
and  the  king  resolved,  at  his  going  away,  to  have  taken 
them  all  prisoners,  and  to  have  put  them  in  safe  custody ; 
by  which,  it  was  very  probable,  those  mischiefs  that  shortly 
after  broke  out  might  have  been  prevented.  But  the  g«Q- 
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tlemen  of  the  county,  who  were  met  together  to  consult 
for  their  own  security^  hearing  of  this  design,  besought 
his  majesty  "  not  to  do  it  ;*'  alleging,  "  that  he  would 
thereby  leave  them  in  a  worse  condition*  by  an  act  so 
ungraciouB  and  uii[>opular ;  and  that  the  disaffected  would 
be  so  far  from  being  weakened,  that  their  party  w^ould  be 
increased  thereby:"  many  really  beHeving,  that  neither 
father  or  son  were  transported  \iith  over- vehement  incli- 
nations to  the  parliament ;  but  would  willingly  sit  still, 
M  ithout  being  active  on  either  side  ;  which,  no  doubt,  was 
a  policy  that  many  of  those  who  wished  well  desired  and 
intended  to  be  safe  by.  And  so  his  majesty  left  York, 
taking  with  him  only  two  or  three  of  inferior  rank, 
(whereof  one  Staple  ton  was  one,)  who  were  known  to 
have  been  very  active  in  stirring  the  people  to  sedition  ; 
and  yet,  upon  some  specious  pretenceSj  some  very  good 
men  were  persuaded,  within  few  days,  to  procure  the 
liberty  and  enlargement  even  of  those  from  his  majesty. 
So  ticklish  were  those  times,  and  so  wary  were  all  men  to 
advise  the  king  should  do  any  thing,  which,  upon  the 
strictest  inquisition,  might  seem  to  swerve  from  the  strict 
rule  of  the  law ;  believing,  unreasonably,  that  the  softest 
and  gentlest  remedies  might  be  most  wholesomely  applied 
to  those  rough  and  violent  diseases, 
447  The  king  c^me  to  Nottingham  two  or  three  days 
before  the  day  he  had  appointed  to  set  up  the  standard  ; 
having  taken  Lincoln  iu  his  May,  and  drawn  some  arms 
from  the  trained  bands  of  tlmt  country  with  him  to 
Nottingham  ;  from  whence,  the  next  day,  he  irent  to 
take  a  view  of  his  horse  ;  whereof  there  w^ere  several 
troops  well  armed,  and  under  gaud  officei-s,  to  the  num- 
ber of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  ;  with  which,  being 
informed,  "  that  there  were  some  regiments  of  foot 
marching  towards  Coventry,  by  the  earl  of  Essex's 
orders,"  he  made  haste  thither ;  making  little  doubt, 
but  that  he  should  be  iible  to  get  thither  before  them, 
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and  so  to  possess  himself  of  that  city ;  and  he  did  get 
thither  the  day  before  they  came ;  but  found  not  only 
the  gates  shut  against  him,  but  some  of  his  servants  shot 
and  wounded  from  the  walls :  nor  could  all  his  messages 
and  summons  prevail  with  the  mayor  and  magistrates, 
before  there  was  any  garrison  there,  to  suffer  the  king  to 
enter  into  the  city.  So  great  an  interest  and  reputation 
the  parliament  had  gotten  over  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  hearts  were  alienated  from  any  reverence  to 
the  government. 

448  The  king  could  not  remedy  the  affi^ont,  but  went  that 
night  to  Stonely,  the  house  then  of  sir  Thomas  Lee, 
where  he  was  well  received ;  and  the  next  day,  his 
body  of  horse,  having  a  clear  view  upon  an  open  cam- 
pania  for  five  or  six  miles  together  of  the  [enemy's] 
small  body  of  foot,  which  consisted  not  of  above  twelve 
hundred  men  with  one  troop  of  horse  which  marched 
with  them  over  that  plain,  retired  before  them,  without 
giving  them  one  charge ;  which  was  imputed  to  the 
lashty  of  Wilmot,  who  commanded ;  and  had  a  colder 
courage  than  many  who  were  under  him,  and  who 
were  of  opinion,  that  they  might  have  easily  defeated 
that  body  of  foot :  which  would  have  been  a  very 
seasonable  victory;  would  have  put  Coventry  unques- 
tionably into  the  king's  hands,  and  sent  him  with  a 
good  omen  to  the  setting  up  of  his  standard.  Whereas, 
tliat  unhappy  retreat,  which  looked  like  a  defeat,  and 
the  rebellious  behaviour  of  Coventry,  made  his  majesty's 
return  to  Nottingham  very  melancholique ;  and  he  re- 
turned thither  the  very  day  the  standard  was  appointed 
to  be  set  up. 

449  According  to  the  proclamation,  upon  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  August,  the  standard  was  erected,  about  six  of 
the  clock  in  the  evening  of  a  very  stormy  and  tem- 
pestuous day.  The  king  himself,  with  a  small  train, 
rode  to  the  top  of  the  castle-hill,  Vamey  the  knight- 
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marshal,  who  was  standardbearer,  carrying  the  standard, 
which  was  then  erected  in  that  place,  with  little  other 
ceremony  than  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets :  me- 
lancholique  men  observed  many  ill  presages  about  that 
time.  There  was  not  one  regiment  of  foot  yet  levied 
and  brought  thither;  so  that  the  trained  bands,  which 
the  sheriff  had  drawn  thither,  was  all  the  strength  the 
king  had  for  his  person,  and  the  guard  of  the  standard. 
There  appeared  no  conflux  of  men  in  obedience  to  the 
proclamation;  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  not  yet 
come  from  York,  and  a  general  sadness  covered  the 
whole  town,  and  the  king  himself  appeared  more  me- 
lancholique  than  he  used  to  be.  The  standard  itself 
was  blown  down  the  same  night  it  had  been  set  up,  by 
a  very  strong  and  unruly  wind,  and  could  not  be  fixed 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  till  the  tempest  was  allayed.  And 
this  was  the  melancholique  state  of  the  king's  al&irs  when 
the  standard  was  set  up. 
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'  117HEN  the  king  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham, 
f  f  which  was  the  25  th  of  August,  as  is  before  re- 
membered, he  found  the  place  much  emptier  than  he 
thought  the  fame  of  his  standard  would  have  suffered 
it  to  be;  and  received  intelligence  the  next  day,  that 
the  rebels'  army,  for  such  now  he  had  declared  them, 
was  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  at  Northampton ;  besides 
that  great  party  which,  in  the  end  of  the  [fifth]  book, 
we  left  at  Coventry:  whereas  his  few  cannon  and  am- 
munition were  still  at  York,  being  neither  yet  in  an 
equipage  to  march,  though  sir  John  Heydon,  his  ma- 
jesty's faithftil  lieutenant  general  of  the  ordnance,  used 
all  possible  diligence  to  form  and  prepare  it;  neither 
were  there  foot  enough  levied  to  guard  it :  and  at 
Nottingham,  besides  some  few  of  the  trained  bands, 
which  sir  John  Digby,  the  active  sheriff  of  that  county, 
drew  into  the  old  ruinous  castle  there,  there  were  not 
of  foot  levied  for  the  service  yet  three  hundred  men. 
So  that  they  who  were  not  overmuch  given  to  fear, 
finding  very  many  places  in  that  great  river,  which  waa 
looked  upon  as  the  only  strength  and  security  of  the 
town,  to  be  easily  fordable,  and  nothing  towards  an 
army  for  defence  but  the  standard  set  up,  began  sadly 
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to  apprehend  the  danger  of  the  king*s  own  person. 
Insomuch  that  gir  Jacoh  Ashley,  hk  eergeant-raajor- 
general  of  his  intended  ann>%  told  him,  "  that  he  could 
not  give  any  agsu ranee  against  his  majest/s  being  taken 
out  of  liis  bed,  if  the  rebels  should  make  a  brisk  att€m]it 
to  that  purpose."  Aud  it  was  evident,  all  the  strength 
he  had  to  depend  upon  was  hie  horse,  which  were  under 
the  command  of  prince  Rupert  at  Leicester,  and  were 
not  at  that  time  in  numljer  above  eight  hundred,  few 
better  armed  than  with  swords ;  whilst  the  enemy  bad, 
within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  that  place,  double  the 
number  of  horse  excellently  armed  and  appointed,  and 
a  body  of  five  thousand  foot  w*ell  trained  and  disciplined ; 
so  that,  no  doubt,  if  they  had  advanced,  they  might  at 
least  have  dispersed  those  few  troops  of  the  king's^  and 
driven  his  majesty  to  a  greater  distance,  and  exposed  him 
to  notable  hazards  and  inconveniences, 
a  When  men  were  almost  confounded  with  this  pros- 
pect, his  majesty  received  intelligence,  that  Portsmouth 
was  so  straitly  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  that  it  would 
be  reduced  in  very  few  days,  except  it  were  relieved. 
For  the  truth  is,  colonel  Goring,  though  he  had  suffi- 
cient warning,  and  sufficient  supplies  of  money  to  put 
that  place  into  a  posture,  had  relied  too  much  upon 
probable  and  casual  assistance,  and  neglected  to  do  that 
himself,  [which]  a  vigilant  officer  would  have  done : 
and  albeit  his  chief  dependence  was  both  for  money 
and  provisions  from  the  Isle  of  Wight^  yet  he  was 
careless  to  secure  those  small  castles  and  blockhouses 
which  guarded  the  river;  which  revolting  to  the  par- 
liament as  soon  as  he  declared  for  the  king,  cut  off  all 
those  unreasonable  dependences ;  so  that  he  had  neither 
men  enough  to  do  ordinary  duty,  nor  provisions  enough 
for  those  few,  for  any  considerable  time.  And  at  the 
same  time  with  this  of  Portsmouth,  arrived  certain  adver- 
tisementSj  that  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  and  all  his  forces 
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in  the  west,  from  whom  only  the  king  hoped  that  Ports- 
mouth should  be  relieved,  was  driven  out  of  Somerset- 
shire, where  his  power  and  interest  was  believed  unques- 
tionable, into  Dorsetshire;  and  there  besieged  in  Sherborne 
castle. 
3  The  marquis,  after  he  left  the  king  at  Beverley,  by  or- 
dinary journeys,  and  without  making  any  long  stay  by 
the  way,  came  to  Bath,  upon  the  very  edge  of  Somerset- 
shire, at  the  time  when  the  general  assizes  were  there 
held;  where  meeting  all  the  considerable  gentlemen 
of  that  ^eat  county,  and  finding  them  well  affected  to 
the  king*8  service,  except  very  few  who  were  sufficiently 
known,  he  entered  into  consultation  with  them  from 
whom  he  was  to  expect  assistance,  in  what  place  he 
should  most  conveniently  fix  himself  for  the  better  dispos- 
ing the  affections  of  the  people,  and  to  raise  a  strength  for 
the  resistance  of  any  attempt  which  the  parliament  might 
make,  either  against  them,  or  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  by  their  ordinance  of  the  militia,  which  was  the  first 
power  they  were  like  to  hear  of.  Some  were  of  opinion, 
**  that  Bristol  would  be  the  fittest  place,  being  a  great, 
rich,  and  populous  city ;  of  which  being  once  possessed, 
they  should  be  easily  able  to  give  the  law  to  Somerset 
and  Gloucestershire ;  and  could  not  receive  any  affront 
by  a  sudden  or  tumultuary  insurrection  of  the  people." 
And  if  this  advice  had  been  followed,  it  would  probably 
have  proved  very  prosperous.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  objected,  "  that  it  was  not  evident,  that  his  lordship's 
reception  into  that  city  would  be  such  as  was  expected ; 
Mr.  Hollis  being  lieutenant  thereof,  and  having  exercised 
the  militia  there ;  and  there  being  visibly  many  disaffected 
people  in  it,  and  some  of  eminent  quality;  and  if  he 
should  attempt  to  go  thither,  and  be  disappointed,  it 
would  break  the  whole  design  :  then  that  it  was  out  of 
the  county  of  Somerset,  and  therefore  that  they  could  not 
[legally]  draw  that  people  thither ;  besides,  that  it  would 
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look  like  fear  and  suspicion  of  tlieir  own  power,  to  put 
themselves  into  a  walled  toini,  ae  if  they  feared  the  power 
«if  the  other  party  would  be  able  to  oppress  them.  Where- 
as, besides  Popham  and  Horner,  all  the  gentlemen  of 
eminent  ciuality  and  fortune  of  Somerset  were  either  pre- 
sent with  the  marquis,  or  presumed  not  to  be  inclined  to 
the  parliament."  And  therefore  they  proposed  '*  that 
Wells  being  a  pleasant  city,  in  the  heart  and  near  the 
centre  of  that  county,  might  be  chosen  for  his  lordship's 
residence,"  Which  was  accordingly  agreed  on,  and  thither 
the  marquis  and  his  train  went,  sending  for  the  nearegt 
trained  bands  to  appear  before  him  ;  and  presuming  that  in 
little  time,  by  the  industry  of  the  gentlemen  present,  and 
his  lordship  s  reputation,  which  was  very  great,  the  aflec- 
tions  of  the  people  would  be  so  much  wrought  upon,  and 
their  understandings  so  w ell  informed,  that  it  would  not  be 
in  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  pervert  them,  or  to  make 
ill  impressions  in  them  towards  his  majesty's  service. 
4  Whilst  his  lordship  in  this  gentle  way  endeavoured  to 
compose  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  people,  and 
by  doing  all  thhigs  in  a  peaceable  way,  and  according  to 
the  niles  of  the  known  laws,  to  convince  all  men  of  the 
justice  and  integrity  of  hJa  majesty's  proceedings  and  royal 
intentions ;  the  other  party,  according  to  their  usual  eon- 
fi deuce  and  activity,  wrought  underhand  to  persuade  the 
people  tliat  the  marquis  was  come  down  to  put  the  com- 
mission of  array  in  execution,  by  which  commission  a 
great  part  of  the  estate  of  every  farmer  or  substantial 
yeoman  should  be  taken  from  them ;  alleging,  that 
some  lords  had  said,  "that  twenty  pounds  by  the  year 
w  as  enough  for  any  peasant  to  live  by ;"  and  so,  taking 
advantage  of  the  commission's  being  in  Latin,  translated 
it  into  what  English  they  pleased ;  persuading  the  sub- 
stantial yeomen  and  freeholders,  that  at  least  two  parts 
of  their  estates  would  by  that  commission  be  taken  from 
them ;  and  the  meaner  and  poorer  sort  of  people,  that 
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they  were  to  pay  a  tax  for  one  day*s  labour  in  the  week 
to  the  king ;  and  that  all  should  be,  upon  the  matter,  no 
better  than  slaves  to  the  lords,  and  that  there  was  no  way 
to  free  and  preserve  themselves  from  this  insupportable 
tyranny,  than  by  adhering  to  the  parliament,  and  submit- 
ting to  the  ordinance  for  the  militia ;  which  was  purposely 
prepared  to  enable  them  to  resist  these  horrid  invasions 
of  their  liberties. 
5  It  is  not  easily  believed  how  these  gross  infusions 
generally  prevailed.  For  though  the  gentlemen  of  an- 
cient families  and  estates  in  that  county  were  for  the 
most  part  well  affected  to  the  king,  and  easily  discerned 
by  what  faction  the  parliament  was  governed ;  yet  there 
were  a  people  of  an  inferior  degree,  who,  by  good  hus- 
bandry, clothing,  and  other  thriving  arts,  had  gotten  very 
great  fortunes ;  and,  by  degrees,  getting  themselves  into 
the  gentlemen's  estates,  were  angry  that  they  found  not 
themselves  in  the  same  esteem  and  reputation  with  those 
whose  estates  they  had ;  and  therefore,  witli  more  indus- 
try than  the  other,  studied  all  ways  to  make  themselves 
considerable.  These,  from  the  beginning,  were  fast 
friends  to  the  parliament ;  and  many  of  them  were  now 
intrusted  by  them  as  deputy  lieutenants  in  their  new 
ordinance  of  the  militia,  and  having  found  when  the 
people  were  ripe,  gathered  them  together,  with  a  pur- 
pose on  a  sudden,  before  there  should  be  any  suspicion, 
to  surround  and  surprise  the  marquis  at  Wells.  For 
they  had  always  this  advantage  of  the  king's  party  and 
his  counsels,  that  their  resolutions  were  no  sooner  pub- 
lished, than  they  were  ready  to  be  executed,  there  being 
an  absolute  implicit  obedience  in  the  inferior  sort  to 
those  who  were  to  command  them;  and  their  private 
agents,  with  admirable  industry  and  secrecy,  preparing 
all  persons  and  things  ready  against  a  call.  Whereas 
all  the  king's  counsels  were  with  great  formality  deliber- 
ated before  concluded  :  and  then,  with  equal  formality, 
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their  leaders  was  so  eminent^  that  it  was  very  probable,  if 
those  few  troops  had  been  as  actively  disposed  as  their 
commanders  desired,  they  might  have  been  able  to  have 
driven  the  bigots  out  of  the  country  before  they  had  fully 
possessed  the  rest  with  their  own  rancour:  which  may 
be  reasonably  presumed  by  what  followed  shortly  after, 
when  Mr.  Digby,  sir  John  Stawell  and  his  sons,  with 
some  volunteer  gentlemen,  being  in  the  whole  not  above 
fourscore  horse  and  fourteen  dragoons,  charged  a  greater 
body  of  horse,  and  about  six  hundred  foot  of  the  rebels, 
led  by  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  without 
the  loss  of  one  man  killed  seven  in  the  place,  hurt  very 
many,  took  their  chief  officers,  and  as  many  more  prisoners 
as  they  would ;  and  so  routed  the  whole  body,  that  six 
men  kept  not  together,  they  having  all  thrown  [down] 
their  arms. 

7  But  this  good  fortune  abated  only  the  courages  of  those 
who  had  run  away,  the  other  making  use  of  this  overthrow 
as  an  argument  of  the  marquis's  bloody  purposes ;  and 
therefore,  in  few  days,  sir  John  Homer  and  Alexander 
Popham,  being  the  principal  men  of  quality  of  that  party 
in  that  county,  with  the  assistance  of  their  friends  of 
Dorset  and  Devon,  and  the  city  of  Bristol,  drew  toge- 
ther a  body  of  above  twelve  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot, 
with  some  pieces  of  cannon,  with  which  they  appeared  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  over  Wells ;  where  the  marquis,  in  con- 
tempt of  them,  stayed  two  days,  having  only  barricadoed 
the  town ;  but  then,  finding  that  the  few  trained  bands 
which  attended  him  there  were  run  away,  either  to  their 
own  houses  or  to  their  fellows  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and 
hearing  that  more  forces,  or  at  least  better  officers,  were 
coming  from  the  parliament  against  him,  he  retired  in  the 
noon  day,  and  in  the  face  of  that  rebellious  herd,  from 
Wells  to  Somerton,  and  so  to  Sherborne,  without  any  loss 
or  trouble.  Thither,  within  two  days,  came  to  his  lordshii) 
sir  John  Berkley,  colonel  Ashbumham,  and  other  good 
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ofiicei*9,  enough  to  have  fomietl  a  considerable  armj%  if 
there  had  been  no  other  want*  But  they  had  not  been 
king  there,  (and  it  was  not  easy  to  resohe  whither  else 
to  go,  they  having  no  reason  to  believe  they  sliould  be 
any  where  more  welcome  than  in  Somersetshire,  from 
whence  they  had  been  now  driven,)  when  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  general  of  the  horse  to  the  parliament,  with  Mr, 
HoUis,  air  Walter  Earl,  and  other  ephori,  and  a  complete 
body  of  seven  thousand  foot  at  least,  ordered  by  Charles 
Essex,  their  sergeant-major-general,  a  soldier  of  good  ex~ 
perienee  and  reputation  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  eight 
full  trooi>8  of  horse,  under  tlie  command  of  ca}>tain  Pretty, 
with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  in  a  very  splendid  equipage, 
came  to  Wells,  and  from  thence  to  Sherborne.  The 
niarcpiis,  by  this  time  having  increased  his  foot  to  four 
hundred,  with  which  that  great  army  was  kept  from  en- 
tering that  great  town,  and  persuaded  to  encamp  in 
the  fiekl  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north  from  the 
castle,  where  for  the  present,  we  must  leave  the  marquis 
and  his  great-spirited  little  anny. 
s  It  could  never  be  understood,  why  that  army  did  not 
then  march  directly  to  Nottingliam  ;  which  if  it  had 
done,  his  majesty's  few  forces  must  immediately  have 
been  scattered,  and  himself  fled,  or  put  himself  into 
their  hands,  which  there  were  enough  ready  to  have 
advised  him  to  do ;  and  if  he  had  escaped,  he  might 
have  been  pursued  by  one  regiment  of  horse  till  he 
had  quit[ted]  the  kingdom.  But  God  blinded  Ins  ene- 
mies, so  that  they  made  not  the  least  advance  towards 
Nottingham,  Tliey  [about  the  king]  now  began  to  wish 
that  lie  had  stayed  at  York,  and  proposed  his  return 
thither ;  but  that  was  not  hearkened  to ;  and  they  who 
had  advised  his  stay  there,  and  against  the  advance  to 
Nottingliam,  were  more  against  his  return  thither,  as  an 
absolute  fliglit ;  but  wislied  the  advance  of  the  levies, 
and  a  little  patience,  till  it  might  be  discerned   what 
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the  enemy  did  intend  to  do.  In  this  great  anxiety, 
some  of  the  lords  desired,  "  that  his  majesty  would 
send  a  message  to  the  parliament,  with  some  overture 
to  incline  them  to  a  treaty;**  which  proposition  was  no 
sooner  made,  but  most  concurred  in  it,  and  no  one  had 
the  confidence  to  oppose  it.  The  king  himself  was  so 
offended  at  it,  that  he  declared,  "  he  would  never  yield 
to  it ;"  and  brake  up  the  council,  that  it  might  be  no 
longer  urged.  But  the  next  day,  when  they  met  again, 
they  renewed  the  same  advice  with  more  earnestness. 
The  earl  of  Southampton,  a  person  of  great  prudence, 
and  a  reputation  at  least  equal  to  any  man's,  pressed 
it,  ^^  as  a  thing  that  might  do  good,  and  could  do  no 
harm ;"  and  the  king's  reasons,  with  reference  to  the 
insolence  it  would  raise  in  the  rebels,  and  the  dishonour 
that  would  thereby  reflect  upon  himself,  were  answered, 
by  saying  "  their  insolence  would  be  for  the  king's 
advantage ;  and  when  they  should  reject  the  offer  of 
peace,  which  they  believed  they  would  do,  they  would 
make  themselves  the  more  odious  to  the  people,  who 
would  be  thereby  the  more  inclined  to  serve  the  king." 
So  that  they  took  it  as  granted,  that  the  proposition 
would  be  rejected,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  made. 
It  was  [farther]  objected,  "  that  his  majesty  was  not 
able  to  make  resistance ;  that  the  forces  before  Sher- 
borne, Portsmouth,  and  at  Northampton,  were  three 
several  armies,  the  least  of  which  would  drive  his  ma- 
jesty out  of  his  dominions ;  that  it  was  only  in  his 
power  to  choose,  whether,  by  making  a  fair  offer  him- 
self, he  would  seem  to  make  peace,  which  could  not 
but  render  him  very  gracious  to  the  people,  or  suffer 
himself  to  be  taken  prisoner,  (which  he  would  not  be 
long  able  to  avoid,)  which  would  give  his  enemies  power, 
reputation,  and  authority  to  proceed  against  his  majesty, 
and,  it  might  be,  his  posterity,  according  to  their  own 
engaged  malice." 
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9  Yet  this  motive  made  iiu  impression  in  him,  "  For, 
he  said,  no  misfurtune,  or  ill  success  that  might  attend 
his  endeavour  of  defending  himself,  couhl  expose  hira 
to  more  iiiconvenit^nces  than  a  treaty  at  this  time  de- 
sired by  him,  when  he  must  be  understood  to  be  willing 
to  yield  to  whatsoever  they  would  require  of  him  ;  and 
how  modest  they  were  like  to  be,  might  be  judged  by 
their  nineteen  propositions,  which  were  tendered  when 
their  power  could  not  be  reasonably  understood  to  be 
like  80  much  to  exceed  his  ma|esty's  as  at  this  time 
it  was  evident  it  did ;  and  that,  having  now  nothing 
to  lose  but  his  honour,  he  could  be  only  excusable  to 
the  world  by  using  liis  industry  to  the  last  to  opjiose 
that  torrent,  which  if  it  [prevailed]  would  overwhelm 
him,"  This  composed  eoiirage  and  magnanimity  of  his 
majesty  seemed  too  philoaophical,  and  aljstracted  from 
the  policy  of  self-preservation,  to  which  men  were  pas* 
sionately  addicted ;  and  that  which  was  the  king  s 
greatest  disadvantage,  how  many  soever  were  of  his 
mind,  (as  some  few,  and  but  few,  there  were,)  no  man 
durst  publicly  avow  that  he  was  bo  ;  a  treaty  for  peace 
being  so  poj)ular  a  thing,  that  whosoever  opposed  it 
would  be  sure  to  be,  by  general  consent,  a  declared 
enemy  to  his  country. 

10  Tliat  which  (irevailed  with  his  majesty  very  reasonably 
then  (and  indeed  it  proved  eiiually  advantageous  to  him 
afterwards)  was,  "  that  it  was  most  probable'*  (and  his 
whole  fortune  was  to  be  submitted  at  best  to  probabilities) 
'*  that,  out  of  their  pride  and  contempt  of  the  kings 
weakne^  and  want  of  power,  the  parliament  would 
refuse  to  treat ;  which  would  be  so  uniK>pular  a  thing, 
that  as  his  majesty  would  highly  oblige  his  people  by 
making  tlie  offer,  so  they  would  lose  the  hearts  of  them 
by  rejecting  it ;  which  alone  would  raise  an  army  for 
his  majesty.  That  if  they  should  embrace  it,  the  king 
could    not   but   be  a  gainer ;    for   by  the   propofesitions 
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which  they  should  make  to  him,  he  would  be  able  to 
state  the  quarrel  so  clearly,  that  it  should  be  more 
demonstrable  to  the  kingdom  than  yet  it  was,  that 
the  war  was,  on  his  majesty's  part,  purely  defensive ; 
since  he  never  had,  and  now  would  not  deny  any  thing, 
which  they  could  in  reason  or  justice  ask  :  that  this  very 
overture  would  necessarily  produce  some  pause,  and 
delay  in  their  preparations,  or  motions  of  their  armies ; 
for  some  debate  it  must  needs  have ;  and  during  that 
time,  men's  minds  would  be  in  suspense ;  whereas  his 
majesty  should  be  so  far  from  slackening  his  prepara- 
tions, that  he  might  be  more  vigorous  in  them,  by 
hastening  those  levies  for  which  his  commissions  were 
out."  For  these  reasons,  and  almost  the  concurrent 
desire  and  importunity  of  his  council,  the  king  was 
prevailed  with  to  send  the  earls  of  Southampton  and 
Dorset,  sir  John  Colepepper,  chancellor  of  his  exche- 
quer, and  sir  William  Udall,  (whom  his  majesty  gave 
leave  under  that  pretence  to  intend  the  business  of  his 
own  fortune,)  to  the  two  houses  with  this  message, 
which  was  sent  the  third  day  after  his  standard  wsus 
set  up: 

II  "  We  have,  with  unspeakable  grief  of  heart,  long  beheld 
the  distractions  of  this  our  kingdom.  Our  very  soul  is  full 
of  anguish,  until  we  may  find  some  remedy  to  prevent  the 
miseries  which  are  ready  to  overwhelm  this  whole  nation  by 
a  civil  war.  And  though  all  our  endeavours,  tending  to  the 
composing  of  those  unhappy  diiferences  betwixt  us  and  our 
two  houses  of  parliament,  (though  pursued  by  us  with  all  zeal 
and  sincerity,)  have  been  hitherto  without  that  success  we 
hoped  for;  yet  such  is  our  constant  and  earnest  care  to 
preserve  the  public  peace,  that  we  shall  not  be  discouraged 
from  using  any  expedient,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  the  God 
of  nnercy,  may  lay  a  firm  foundation  of  peace  and  happiness 
to  all  our  good  subjects.  To  this  end,  observing  that  many 
mistakes  have  arisen  by  the  messages,  petitions,  and  answers, 
betwixt  us  and  our  two  houses  of  parliament,  which  happily 
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may  be  prevented  by  some  other  way  of  treaty,  wherein  the 
Tixatters  in  difference  may  be  more  clearly  understood  and 
more  freely  transacted  j  we  have  thought  fit  to  propound  to 
you,  that  some  fit  persons  may  be  by  you  enabled  to  trenat 
with  the  like  number  to  be  authorized  by  ue,  in  such  a  manner^ 
and  wdtii  euch  freeilora  of  debate,  ag  may  best  tend  to  that 
happy  conclusion  which  all  good  men  desire,  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  V¥herein,  ae  we  promise,  in  the  word  of  a  tdngt 
all  safety  and  encouragement  to  such  as  shall  be  sent  unto 
us,  if  you  shall  choose  the  place  where  we  are,  for  the  treaty, 
which  we  wholly  leave  to  yon,  presuming  the  like  care  of  the 
safety  of  those  we  shall  erayJoy,  if  you  shall  name  another 
place ;  so  we  assure  you,  and  all  our  good  subjects,  that,  to 
the  best  of  our  understaJiding,  nothing  shall  be  therein  wanting 
on  our  part,  which  may  advance  the  true  protestant  religion, 
oppose  popery  and  superstition,  secure  the  law  of  the  land, 
(upon  which  is  built  as  well  our  just  prerogative,  as  the  pro- 
priety and  liberty  of  the  subject,)  confirm  all  just  power  and 
privileges  of  parliament,  and  render  us  and  our  jjoople  truly 
happy  by  a  good  understanding  betwixt  us  and  our  two  houses 
of  parliament.  Bring  with  you  as  fimi  resolutions  to  do  your 
duty ;  and  let  all  our  good  people  join  with  us  in  onr  prayers 
to  Almighty  God,  for  his  blessing  upon  this  work.  If  this 
proposition  shall  be  rejected  by  you,  we  have  done  our  duty 
so  amply,  that  God  will  ab&olve  us  from  the  guilt  of  any  of 
that  blood  which  must  be  spilt ;  and  what  opinion  soever  other 
men  may  have  of  our  power,  we  assure  you  nothing  but  our 
Christian  and  pious  care  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  hath 
begot  this  motion  ;  our  provision  of  men,  arms,  and  money, 
being  such  as  may  secure  us  from  farther  violence,  till  it  pleaa© 
God  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  people," 

This  message  bad  the  same  reception  his  majetsty 
belieYsd  it  would  have  ;  and  was  indeed  received  with 
unheard  of  insolence  and  contempt.  For  the  earl  of 
Southampton  and  sir  John  Colepepper,  desiring  to  ap- 
pear tbenLselves  before  any  notice  should  arrive  of  their 
coming,  made  such  haste,  that  they  were  at  Westminster 
in  the  morning  shortly  after  the  bouses  met.  The  earl 
of  Southampton  went  into  the  \\o\\m  of  peers,  where 
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he  was  scarce  sat  down  in  his  place,  when,  with  great 
passion,  he  was  called  upon  to  withdraw ;  albeit  he  told 
them  he  had  a  message  to  them  from  the  king,  and 
there  could  be  no  exception  to  his  lordship's  sitting  in 
the  house  upon  their  own  grounds  ;  he  having  had  leave 
from  the  house  to  attend  his  majesty.  However  he 
was  compelled  to  withdraw ;  and  then  they  sent  the 
gentleman  usher  of*  the  house  to  him,  to  require  his 
message ;  which,  his  lordship  said,  he  was  by  the  king's 
command  to  deliver  himself,  and  refused  therefore  to  send 
it,  except  the  lords  made  an  order,  that  he  should  not  [de- 
liver it  himself] ;  which  they  did ;  and  thereupon  he  sent 
it  to  them ;  which  they  no  sooner  received,  than  they 
sent  him  word,  "  that  he  should,  at  his  peril,  immedi- 
ately depart  the  town,  and  that  they  would  take  care 
that  their  answer  to  the  message  should  be  sent  to 
him."  And  so  the  earl  of  Southampton  departed  the 
town,  reposing  himself  in  better  company  at  the  house 
of  a  noble  person  seven  or  eight  miles  off.  Whilst  the 
earl  had  this  skirmish  with  the  lords,  sir  John  Cole- 
pepper  attended  the  commons,  forbearing  to  go  into 
the  house  without  leave,  because  there  had  been  an 
order,  (which  is  mentioned  before,)  that  all  the  mem- 
bers, who  were  not  present  at  such  a  day,  should  not 
presume  to  sit  there,  till  they  had  paid  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  given  the  house  satisfaction  in  the  cause 
of  their  absence.  But  he  sent  word  to  the  speaker, 
^^  that  he  had  a  message  from  the  king  to  them,  and 
that  he  desired  to  deliver  it  in  his  place  in  the  house." 
After  some  debate,  (for  there  remained  yet  some,  who 
thought  it  as  unreasonable  as  irregular  to  deny  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  against  whom  there  had  not  been  the 
least  public  objection,  and  a  privy-counsellor  who  had 
been  in  all  times  used  there  with  great  reverence,  leave 
to  deliver  a  message  from  the  king  in  his  own  place 
as  a  member,)   it   was   absolutely  resolved,   "  that   he 
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Hliould  not  git  in  the  house,  but  that  he  sliould  deliver 
luH  iiieysftge  at  the  bar,  and  immediately  withdraw ;" 
\ihirh  ho  did  accordingly* 

13  And  then  the  two  houses  met  at  a  conference,  and 
nwl  the  king's  message  with  great  superciliousness; 
and  Mittiin  two  daji?,  Mith  \q^  difficulty  and  opposition 
than  can  be  believed,  agreed  upon  their  answer.  The 
king*8  mes^ngers,  in  the  mean  time,  being  of  that 
i|uality,  not  receiving  ordinary  civility  from  any  mem- 
bers of  either  house ;  they  who  were  very  wjlling  to 
have  paid  it,  not  daring  for  their  own  safety  to  come 
near  them  ;  and  the  others  looking  upon  them  as  ser- 
\mii»  to  a  master  whom  they  had,  and  meant  farther 
to  oppress.  Private  conferences  they  had  with  some 
of  the  principal  governors ;  from  whom  they  received 
no  other  advice,  but  that,  if  the  king  had  any  care  of 
Itimself  or  his  posterity,  he  should  immediately  come  to 
Ijoodon,  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  parliament, 
md  comply  in  what^soever  they  proposed.  The  answer 
which  they  returned  to  the  king  was  this : 

14  7S#  mmmir  of  ike  hri§  md  ^^mmmi  /#  H*  Maj««^V  mm&^  rf 

tk$  %s^  ^/AmgmM,  1642. 

*"  MftV  it  pAeue  TO«r  maje^ : 

**  The  locdfl  and  eommons,  in  p^Hiaraent  aeeemhled^  having 

nmved  your  majnty  s  mriwiy  €f  the  25th  of  August,  do  with 

^ief  reieni  the  ifainmumi  and  dieftraeted  slate  of  this 

^  which  we  have  hy  all  BWttiw  eodeavonred  to  preveiit. 

to  your  majesty  ; 

but   ihere  hath 

ttmefl  hath  pro- 

proclauna- 

of  paritament, 

^  and  thmr  per- 

§et  up  your 

have  pot  the  two  houses 

kv^dook  out  of  your 

Aal  recall  tbo«e  pro^ 
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Mkywed  that  whiA  im  M 

€r  wy  mgB  haA  mtm^ 
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of  par&ittw^it^  aad.  ia 
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clamations  and  declarations,  whereby  the  earl  of  Essex,  and 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  their  adherents,  and  assistants, 
and  such  as  have  obeyed  and  executed  their  commands  and 
directions,  according  to  their  duties,  are  declared  traitors  or 
otherwise  delinquents :  and  until  the  standard,  set  up  in  pur^ 
suance  of  the  said  proclamations  be  taken  down,  your  majesty 
hath  put  us  into  such  a  condition,  that,  whilst  we  so  remain, 
we  cannot,  by  the  fundamental  privileges  of  parliament,  the 
public  trust  reposed  in  us,  or  ^vith  the  general  good  and  safety 
of  this  kingdom,  give  your  majesty  any  other  answer  to  this 
message.**^ 

15  When  the  king*8  messengers  returned  with  this  answer 
to  Nottingham,  all  men  saw  to  what  they  must  trust ; 
and  the  king  believed  he  should  be  no  farther  moved 
to  make  addresses  to  them.  And  yet  all  hopes  of  an 
army,  or  any  ability  to  resist  that  violence,  seemed  so 
desperate,  that  he  was  privately  advised  by  those  whom 
he  trusted  as  much  as  any,  and  those  whose  affections 
were  as  entire  to  him  as  any  men's,  to  give  all  other 
thoughts  over,  and  instantly  to  make  all  imaginable 
hsLste  to  London,  and  to  appear  in  the  parliament-house 
before  they  had  any  expectation  of  him.  And  they 
conceived  there  would  be  more  likelihood  for  him  to 
prevail  that  way,  than  by  any  army  he  was  like  to  raise. 
And  it  must  be  solely  imputed  to  his  majesty's  own 
magnanimity,  that  he  took  not  tliat  course.  However 
he  was  contented  to  make  so  much  farther  use  of 
their  pride  and  passion,  as  to  give  them  occasion,  by 
another  message,  to  publish  more  of  it  to  the  people ; 
and  therefore,  within  three  days  after  the  return  of  his 
messengers,  he  sent  the  lord  Falkland,  his  principal 
secretary  of  state,  with  a  reply  to  their  answer  in  these 
words : 

16  "  We  will  not  repeat,  what  means  we  have  used  to  prevent 
the  dangerous  and  distracted  estate  of  the  kingdom,  nor  how 
those  means  have  been  interpreted ;  because,  being  desirous 
to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  we  are  willing  to  decline  all 
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memory  of  fonner  bittemees,  that  might  rendfip  our  offer  of 
a  treaty  loss  readily  accepted.  We  never  did  declare,  nor 
ever  intended  to  declare,  both  our  houses  of  parliament  traitors, 
or  set  up  our  standard  against  them  ;  and  much  \q%%  to  put 
them  and  this  kingdom  out  of  our  protection.  We  utterly 
prefer  against  it  before  Q^A  and  the  world ;  and,  farth*»r 
to  remove  all  possible  scruples,  which  may  hinder  the  treaty 
so  much  desired  by  us,  we  hereby  promise,  so  that  a  day  hte 
appointed  by  you  for  the  revoking  of  your  declarations  again?it 
all  jjersonB  as  traitors,  or  otherwise,  for  assisting  us ;  we  ^halK 
with  all  cheerftdness,  upon  the  same  day  recall  our  proclama- 
tions and  declarations,  and  take  down  our  standard.  In  whicli 
treaty^  we  shall  be  ready  to  grant  any  thing  that  shall  be 
really  for  the  good  of  our  subjects:  conjuring  you  to  consider 
the  bleeding  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  dangerous  condition 
of  England,  in  as  high  a  degree,  as  by  these  our  offers  we 
have  declared  ourself  to  do ;  and  assuring  you,  that  our  chief 
desire,  in  this  world,  is  to  beget  a  good  understanding  and 
mutual  confidence  betwixt  \m  and  our  two  houses  of  par* 
liament,''^ 

17  This  message  had  no  better  effect  or  reception  than 
the  former;  their  principal  officers  being  sent  down  since 
the  last  message  to  Northampton  to  put  the  army  into  a 
readiness  to  march.  And  now  they  required  the  earl  of 
Essex  himself  to  make  haste  thither,  that  no  more  time 
might  be  lost,  sending  by  the  lord  Falkland,  within  two 
days,  this  answer  to  the  king : 

To  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty ; 

18  The  ImmbU  amwer  and  petition  of  the  lordu  and  comnam  amfmiM 

inpariiamejU^  untv  ike  kintfi^  ktM  ms$mm. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty : 
*'  If  we,  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament  assembled* 
should  repeat  all  the  ways  wo  have  taken,  the  endeavours  we 
have  used,  and  the  expressions  we  have  made  unto  your  ma* 
jesty,  to  prevent  those  distractions  and  dangers  your  majesty 
speaks  of,  we  should  too  much  enhirge  this  reply.  Therefore, 
as  we  humbly,  so  aJiall  we  only  let  your  majesty  know,  that 
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we  cannot  recede  from  our  former  answer,  for  the  reasons 
therein  expressed.  For  that  your  majesty  hath  not  taken 
down  your  standard,  recalled  your  proclamations  and  declara- 
tions, whereby  you  have  declared  the  actions  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  to  be  treasonable,  and  their  persons  traitors; 
and  you  have  published  the  same  since  your  message  of  the 
25th  of  August,  by  your  late  instructions  sent  to  your  com- 
missioners of  array;  which  standard  being  taken  down,  and 
the  declarations,  proclamations,  and  instructions  recalled,  if 
your  majesty  shall  then,  upon  this  our  humble  petition,  leaving 
your  forces,  return  unto  your  parliament,  and  receive  their 
faithful  advice,  your  majesty  will  find  such  expressions  of  our 
fidelities  and  duties  as  shall  assure  you,  that  your  safety, 
honour,  and  greatness,  can  only.be  found  in  the  affections  of 
your  people,  and  the  sincere  counsels  of  your  parliament ; 
whose  constant  and  undiscouraged  endeavours  and  consulta- 
tions have  passed  through  difficulties  unheard  of,  only  to  secure 
your  kingdoms  from  the  violent  mischiefs  and  dangers  now 
ready  to  fall  upon  them,  and  every  part  of  them ;  who  deserve 
better  of  your  majesty,  and  can  never  allow  themselves  (repre^ 
senting  likewise  the  whole  kingdom)  to  be  balanced  with  those 
persons,  whose  desperate  dispositions  and  counsels  prevail  still 
to  interrupt  all  our  endeavours  for  the  relieving  of  bleeding 
Ireland ;  as  we  may  fear  our  labours  and  vast  expenses  will 
be  fruitless  to  that  distressed  kingdom.  As  your  presence  is 
thus  humbly  desired  by  us,  so  it  is  our  hope  your  majesty  will  in 
your  reason  believe,  there  is  no  other  way  than  this,  to  make 
your  majesty'^s  self  happy,  and  your  kingdom  safe.*" 

19  And  lest  this  overture  of  a  treaty  might  be  a  means  to 
allay  and  compose  the  distempers  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  peace  might  not  dishearten 
their  party,  in  their  preparations  and  contributions  to  the 
war,  the  same  day  they  sent  their  last  answer  to  the 
king,  they  published  this  declaration  to  the  kingdom : 

30  "  Whereas  his  majesty,  in  a  message  received  the  fifth  of 
September,  requires  that  the  parliament  would  revoke  their 
declarations  against  such  persons  as  have  assisted  his  majesty  in 
this  unnatural  war  against  his  kingdom ;  it  is  this  day  ordered. 
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and  declared  by  the  lords  and  commons,  that  the  arms^  which 
they  have  been  forced  to  take  up,  and  shall  be  forced  to  take 
up,  for  the  preservation  of  the  parliament,  religion,  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  shall  not  be  laid  down,  until  hi&  ma- 
jesty shall  withdraw  his  protection  from  such  persons  a*  have 
been  voted  by  both  houses  to  be  delinquents  or  that  shall  by 
both  houses  be  voted  to  be  delinquents,  and  shall  leave  them  to 
the  justice  of  the  parliament  to  be  proceeded  with  according  to 
their  demerits ;  to  the  end  that  both  this  and  succeeding  gene* 
rations  may  take  waniing,  with  what  danger  they  incur  the  like 
heinous  crimes :  and  also  to  the  end  that  those  great  charges 
and  damages,  v\  herewith  all  the  commonwealth  hath  been  bur- 
dened in  the  premises,  since  his  majesty's  departure  from  the 
parliament,  may  be  home  by  .tlie  delinquents,  and  other  malign 
nant  and  disaffected  persons:  and  that  all  his  majesty's  good 
and  weU  affected  subjects,  who  by  loan  of  monies,  or  otherwifie 
at  their  charge,  have  assisted  the  commonwealth,  or  shall  in  like 
manner  hereafter  assist  the  commonwealth  in  time  of  extreme 
danger,  may  be  repaid  all  sums  of  money  lent  by  them  for  those 
purposes,  and  be  satisfied  their  charges  so  sustained,  nut  of  the 
estates  of  the  said  delinquents,  and  of  the  maUgnant  and  dis- 
affected party  in  this  kingdom,"^ 

31  This  declaration  did  the  king  no  hami  \  for  besides 
that  it  was  evident  to  all  men  that  the  king  had  done 
whatsoever  was  in  his  power,  or  could  be  expected  from 
him,  for  the  prevention  of  a  civil  war,  all  persons  of 
honour  and  quality  plainly^  discerned  that  they  had  no 
safety  but  in  the  preservation  of  the  regal  power,  since 
[their]  estates  were  already  disposed  of  by  them  who 
could  declare  whom  they  would  delinquents,  and  who 
would  infallibly  declare  all  such  who  bad  not  concurred 
with  them.  And  the  advantage  the  king  received  by 
those  overtures,  and  the  pride,  frowardness,  and  per- 
verseness  of  the  rebels,  is  not  imaginable ;  his  levies  of 
men,  and  all  other  preparations  for  the  war,  being  in- 
credibly advanced  from  the  time  of  his  6rst  mt»ssage. 
Prince  Rupert  lay  still  with  tlie  horse  at  Leicester ;  and 
though  he,  and  some  of  the  principal  officers  vAih  him, 
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were  discontented  to  that  degree,  upon  the  king's  first 
message  and  desire  of  a  treaty,  as  like  not  only  to  destroy 
all  hopes  of  raising  an  army,  but  to  sacrifice  those  who 
were  raised,  that  they  were  not  without  some  thoughts, 
at  least  discourses,  of  offering  violence  to  the  principal 
advisers  of  it,  he  now  found  his  numbers  increased,  and 
better  resolved  by  it ;  and  from  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire, 
and  Staffordshire,  came  very  good  recruits  of  foot;  so 
that  his  cannon  and  munition  being  likewise  come  up 
from  York,  within  twenty  days  his  numbers  began  to 
look  towards  an  army;  and  there  was  another  air  in  all 
men's  faces :  yet  Nottingham  seemed  not  a  good  post  for 
his  majesty  to  stay  longer  at ;  and  therefore,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  the  earl  of  Essex  being  then  with 
his  whole  army  at  Northampton,  his  majesty  marched 
from  Nottingham  to  Derby;  being  not  then  resolved 
whether  to  bend  his  course  to  Shrewsbury  or  Chester, 
not  well  knowing  the  temper  of  those  towns,  in  both 
which  the  parliament  party  had  been  very  active;  but 
resolving  to  sit  down  near  the  borders  of  Wales,  where 
the  power  of  the  parliament  had  been  least  prevalent,  and 
where  some  regiments  of  foot  were  levying  for  his  ser- 
vice. Before  his  leaving  Nottingham,  as  a  farewell  to 
his  hopes  of  a  treaty,  and  to  make  the  deeper  sense  and 
impression  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  of  those  who  had 
so  pertinaciously  rejected  it,  his  majesty  sent  this  message 
to  the  houses : 

22  "  Who  have  taken  most  ways,  used  most  endeavours,  and 
made  most  real  expressions  to  prevent  the  present  distractions 
and  dangers,  let  all  the  world  judge,  as  well  by  former  passages, 
as  by  our  two  last  messages,  which  have  been  so  fruitless,  that, 
though  we  have  descended  to  desire  and  press  it,  not  so  much  as 
a  treaty  can  be  obtained  ;  unless  we  would  denude  ourself  of  all 
force  to  defend  us  from  a  visible  strength  marching  against  us ; 
and  admit  those  persons  as  traitors  to  us,  who,  according  to 
their  duty,  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  the  law,  have  ap- 
peared in  defence  of  us,  their  king  and  liege  lord,  (whom  we  are 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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bound  in  oonscience  and  honour  to  preserve,)  though  we  di»- 
claimed  all  our  proelaniations,  and  declarations,  and  the  erecting 
of  our  Btandard,  as  againet  our  parliament.  All  we  have  now 
left  in  our  power,  m  to  expresa  the  deep  sense  we  have  of  the 
public;  misery  of  this  kingdom,  in  which  is  involved  that  of  our 
distressed  proteetants  of  Ireland;  and  to  apply  ourself  to  our 
necessary  defence,  wherein  we  wholly  rely  upon  the  pro\ddenc5«  of 
God,  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  the  affection  of  our  good 
people  ;  so  far  we  are  from  putting  them  out  of  our  protection. 
When  you  shall  desire  a  treaty  of  us,  we  shall  piously  remember 
whose  blood  \e  to  be  spilt  in  this  quarrel,  and  cbeerfuliy  embmoe 
iti  And  as  no  other  reason  induced  us  to  leave  our  city  of 
London^  but  that  with  honour  and  safety  we  oould  not  stay 
there ;  nor  [to]  raise  any  force,  but  for  the  necessary  defence  of 
our  person  and  the  law,  against  levies  in  opposition  to  both  ;  so 
we  shall  suddenly  and  most  willingly  return  to  the  one,  and 
disband  the  other,  aB  soon  as  those  causes  shall  be  removed. 
The  God  of  heaven  direct  you,  and  in  mercy  divert  those  judg- 
ments which  hang  over  this  nation ;  and  so  deal  with  us  and 
our  posterity,  as  we  desire  the  preservation  and  advancement 
of  the  true  protestant  religion  ;  the  law,  and  the  hberty  of  the 
subject ;  the  just  rights  of  parliament^  and  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.'" 

a^  When  the  king  came  to  Derby,  he  received  clear 
infomiation  from  the  well  affected  party  in  Shrewsbury, 
that  that  town  was  at  his  devotion  ;  and  that  the  veiT 
rumour  of  hiy  majesty  s  purpose  of  coming  thither  had 
driven  away  all  those  who  were  most  inclined  to  sedition. 
And  therefore,  as  well  in  regard  of  the  strong  and  plea- 
sant situation  of  it,  (one  side  being  defended  by  the 
Severn,  the  other  having  a  secure  passage  into  Wales, 
the  confines  of  Montgomeryshire  extending  very  near 
the  town,)  as  for  the  correspondence  with  Worcester, 
of  which  city  he  hoped  well,  and  that,  by  his  being  at 
Shrewsbury,  he  should  be  as  well  able  to  secure  Chester, 
as  by  carrjing  his  whole  train  so  far  north  ;  besides  that 
the  other  might  give  some  apprehension  of  his  going 
into  Ireland,  which  had  been  formerly  mentioned,  his 
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majesty  resolved  for  that  town ;  and,  after  one  day's  stay 
at  Derby,  by  easy  marches  he  went  thither,  drawing  his 
whole  small  forces  to  a  rendezvous  by  Wellington,  a 
day's  march  short  of  Shrewsbury;  and  that  being  the 
first  time  that  they  were  together,  his  majesty  then 
caused  his  military  orders  for  the  discipline  and  go- 
vernment of  the  army  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  each 
regiment;  and  then,  which  is  not  fit  ever  to  be  forgotten, 
putting  himself  in  the  middle,  where  he  might  be  best 
heard,  not  much  unlike  the  emperor  Trajan,  who,  when 
he  made  Sura  great  marshal  of  the  empire,  gave  him  a 
sword,  saying,  "  Receive  this  sword  of  me ;  and  if  I 
command  as  I  ought,  employ  it  in  my  defence ;  if  I  do 
otherwise,  draw  it  against  me,  and  take  my  life  from 
me,"  his  migesty  made  this  speech  to  his  soldiers : 

34  ^^ Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  those  orders  read:  it  is  your 
part,  in  yoiu-  several  places,  to  observe  them  exactly.  The  time 
cannot  be  long  before  we  come  to  action,  therefore  you  have  the 
more  reason  to  be  careful :  and  I  must  teU  you,  I  shall  be  very 
severe  in  the  punishing  of  those,  of  what  condition  soever,  who 
transgress  these  instructions.  I  cannot  suspect  your  courage 
and  resolution ;  yoiu*  conscience  and  your  loyalty  hath  brought 
you  hither,  to  fight  for  your  religion,  your  king,  and  the  laws  of 
the  land.  You  shall  meet  with  no  enemies  but  traitors,  most  of 
them  Brownists,  anabaptists,  and  atheists ;  such  who  desire  to 
destroy  both  church  and  state,  and  who  have  already  condemned 
you  to  ruin  for  being  loyal  to  us.  That  you  may  see  what  use  I 
mean  to  make  of  yoiu*  valour,  if  it  please  God  to  bless  it  with 
success,  I  have  thought  fit  to  publish  my  resolution  to  you  in  a 
protestation ;  which  when  you  have  heard  me  make,  you  will 
believe  you  cannot  fight  in  a  better  quarrel ;  in  which  I  promise 
to  live  and  die  with  you.*" 

35  The  protestation  his  miy^esty  was  then  pleased  to  make 
was  in  these  words : 

26  «*I  do  promise  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Grod,  and  as  I 
hope  for  his  blessing  and  protection,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  defend  and  maintain  the  true  reformed  protestant 
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religion  establkhed  in  the  church  of  England,  and,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  in  the  same  will  live  and  die. 

37  "  I  desire  to  govern  by  the  known  ]slw^  of  the  land,  and  that 
the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject  may  be  by  them  preserved 
with  the  same  care  as  my  own  just  rights.  And  if  it  please  Ood, 
by  his  blessing  upon  this  army,  raised  for  my  neceesarj'  defence, 
to  preserve  me  from  this  rebellion^  I  do  solemnly  and  faithfully 
promise,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  maintain  the  just  privileges  and 
freedom  of  parliament,  and  to  govern  by  the  known  laws  of  the 
land  to  my  utmost  power;  and  particularly,  to  observe  inviolably 
the  laws  consented  to  by  me  this  parliament.  In  the  mean 
while,  if  this  time  of  war,  and  the  great  necessity  and  straits 
I  am  now  driven  to,  beget  any  violation  of  those,  I  hope  it  shall 
be  imputed  by  God  and  men  to  the  authors  of  this  war,  and  not 
to  me ;  %vho  have  so  earnestly  laboured  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  this  kingdom. 

ag  "  When  I  willingly  fail  in  these  particulars,  1  will  expect  no 
aid  or  relief  from  any  man,  or  protection  from  heaven.  But  in 
this  resolution,  t  hope  for  the  cheerful  assistance  of  all  good 
raen,  and  am  confident  of  God's  blessing  " 

39  This  protestation,  and  the  manner  and  solemnity  of 
making  it,  gave  not  more  life  and  encouragement  to  the 
little  armj^,  than  it  did  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  the 
gentry  and  inhabitants  of  those  parts ;  into  whom  the 
parliament  had  infused,  that,  if  his  majesty  prevailed  by 
force,  be  %vould,  with  the  same  power,  abolish  all  those 
good  laws  which  had  been  made  this  parliament ;  so 
that  they  looked  upon  this  protestation  as  a  more  ample 
security  for  their  enjo)ing  the  benefit  of  those  acts,  than 
the  royal  assent  he  had  before  given.  And  a  more  ge- 
neral and  passionate  expression  of  affection  cannot  be 
imagined  than  he  received  by  the  people  of  those  coun- 
ties of  Derby,  Stafford,  and  Shropshire*  as  he  passed ;  or 
a  better  reception,  than  he  found  at  Shrewsbury ;  into 
which  town  he  entered  on  Tuesday  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

319  It  will  be,  and  was  then,  wondered  at,  tliat  since  the 
jmrl lament  had  a  full  and  well  formed  army  before  the 
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king  had  one  full  regiment,  and  the  earl  of  Essex  was 
himself  come  to  Northampton  some  days  before  his 
majesty  went  from  Nottingham,  his  lordship  neither  dis- 
quieted the  king  whilst  he  stayed  there,  nor  gave  him 
any  disturbance  in  his  march  to  Shrewsbury ;  which  if 
he  had  done,  he  might  either  have  taken  him  prisoner, 
or  so  dispersed  his  small  power,  that  it  would  never  have 
been  possible  for  him  to  have  gotten  an  army  together. 
But  as  the  earl  had  not  yet  received  his  instructions,  so 
they,  upon  whom  he  depended,  avoided  that  expedition 
out  of  mere  pride,  and  contempt  of  the  king's  forces ; 
and  upon  a  presumption,  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  raise  such  a  power  as  would  be  able  to  look 
their  army  in  the  face ;  but  that,  when  he  had  in  vain 
tried  all  other  ways,  and  those,  who  not  only  followed 
him  upon  their  own  charges,  but  supported  those  who 
were  not  able  to  bear  their  own,  (for  his  army  was 
maintained  and  paid  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
served  likewise  in  their  own  persons,)  were  grown  weary 
and  unable  longer  to  bear  that  burden,  his  majesty  would 
be  forced  to  put  himself  into  their  arms  for  protection 
and  subsistence ;  and  such  a  victory  without  blood  had 
crowned  all  their  designs.  And  if  their  army,  which  they 
pretended  to  raise  only  for  their  defence,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  king's  person,  had  been  able  to  prevent  the 
king's  raising  any ;  or  if  the  king,  in  that  melancholique 
conjuncture  at  Nottingham,  had  returned  to  Whitehall, 
he  had  justified  all  their  proceedings,  and  could  never 
after  have  refused  to  yield  to  whatsoever  they  proposed, 
31  And  it  is  most  certain  that  the  common  soldiers  of 
the  army  were  generally  persuaded  that  they  should 
never  be  brought  to  fight,  but  that  the  king  was  in 
truth  little  better  than  imprisoned  by  evil  counsellors, 
malignants,  delinquents,  and  cavaliers,  (the  terms  applied 
to  his  whole  party,)  and  would  gladly  come  to  his  parlia^ 
ment  if  he  could  break  from  that  company ;  which  he 
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would  undoubtedly  do,  if  their  army  imme  once  to  such 
a  distance  that  his  majesty  might  make  an  escape  to 
them.  And  in  this  kind  of  discouiw  they  were  so  sot- 
tish, that  they  were  persuaded,  that  those  persons,  of 
whose  piety,  honour,  and  integrity  they  had  received 
heretofore  the  greatest  testimony,  were  now  turned  pa- 
pists ;  and  that  the  small  army,  and  forces  the  king  had, 
consisted  of  no  other  than  papists.  Insomuch  as  truly 
those  of  the  king's  party  who  promised  themselves  any 
support  but  from  the  comfort  of  their  own  consciences* 
or  relied  upon  any  other  means  than  from  God  Almighty, 
could  hardly  have  made  their  expectations  appear  rea- 
sonable ;  for  they  were  in  truth  possessed  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

33  Portsmouth,  the  strongest  and  best  fortified  town  then 
in  the  kingdom,  was  surrendered  to  them ;  colonel 
Goring,  about  the  beginning  of  September,  though  he 
had  seemed  to  be  so  long  resolved  and  preimred  to 
expect  a  siege,  and  had  been  supplied  with  monies  ac- 
cording to  his  own  proposal,  was  brought  so  low,  that  he 
gave  it  up,  only  for  liberty  to  transport  himself  beyond 
seas,  and  for  his  officers  to  repair  to  the  king.  And  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  there  might  be  no  more  occasion 
to  mention  him  hereafter,  after  this  repeated  treachery ; 
and  that  his  incomparable  dexterity  and  sagacity  had  not 
prevailed  so  far  over  those  who  had  been  so  often  de- 
ceived by  bira,  as  to  make  it  aljsolutely  necessary  to 
speak  at  large  of  him  more  than  once  before  this  dis- 
course comes  to  an  end. 

33  The  marquis  of  Hertford,  though  be  had  so  much  dis- 
credited the  earl  of  Bedford*s  soldiery*  and  disheartened 
his  great  army,  that  the  earl  of  Bedford  (after  lying  in 
the  fields  four  or  five  nights  within  less  than  cannon  shot 
of  the  castle  and  town,  and  after  having  refused  to  fight 
a  duel  with  the  marquis,  to  which  he  provoked  him  by  a 
challenge)  sent  sir  John  Norcot,  under  pretence  of  a  treaty 
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and  the  godly  care  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  Christian 
blood,  in  plain  English  to  desire  "that  he  might  fairly 
and  peaceably  draw  off  his  forces,  and  march  away ;"  the 
which,  how  reasonable  a  request  soever  it  was,  the  mar- 
quis refused;  sending  them  word,  "that  as  they  came 
thither  upon  their  own  counsels,  so  they  should  get  off 
as  they  could ;"  and  at  last  they  did  draw  off,  and  march 
above  a  dozen  miles  for  repose ;  leaving  the  marquis  for 
some  weeks  undisturbed  at  Sherborne :  yet  when  he 
heard  of  the  loss  of  Portsmouth,  the  relief  whereof  was 
his  principal  business,  and  so  that  those  forces  would 
probably  be  added  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  by  their 
success  give  much  courage  to  his  bashful  army,  and  that 
a  good  regiment  of  horse  which  he  expected  (for  sir  John 
Byron  had  sent  him  word  from  Oxford  that  he  would 
march  towards  him)  was  retired  to  the  king;  and  that 
the  committees  were  now  so  busy  in  the  several  counties, 
that  the  people  in  all  places  declared  for  the  parliament ; 
and  more  particularly  some  strong  and  populous  towns  in 
Somersetshire;  as  Taunton,  Wellington,  and  Dunstar- 
Castle ;  by  reason  whereof  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
him  to  increase  his  strength  ;  he  resolved  to  leave  Sher- 
borne, where  his  stay  could  no  way  advance  the  king's 
service,  and  to  try  all  ways  to  get  to  his  majesty.  But 
when  he  came  to  Minhead,  a  port-town,  from  whence  he 
made  no  doubt  he  should  be  able  to  transport  himself 
and  his  company  into  Wales,  he  found  the  people  both 
of  the  town  and  county  so  disaffected,  that  all  the  boats, 
of  which  there  used  always  to  be  great  store,  by  reason 
of  the  trade  for  cattle  and  com  with  Wales,  were  indus- 
triously sent  away,  save  only  two ;  so  that  the  earl  of 
Bedford  having  taken  new  heart,  and  being  within  four 
miles  with  his  army,  his  lordship,  with  his  small  cannon 
and  few  foot,  with  the  lord  Pawlet,  lord  Seymour,  and 
some  gentlemen  of  Somersetshire,  transported  himself 
into  Glamorganshire ;  leaving  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  sir  John 
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Berkley,  Mr.  Digby,  and  some  other  officers  with  their 
horse,  (eoni^iating  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty^)  to 
march  into  Cumwall  in  hope  to  find  that  county  better 
pri*|>ared  for  their  reecption* 

$i  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  thinking  those 
few  fugitives  not  worth  his  farther  care,  and  that  they 
would  be  easily  apprehended  by  the  comniittee  of  the 
militia,  which  was  very  powerful  in  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
contented  himself  with  having  driven  away  the  maniuis, 
and  so  expelled  all  hope  of  raising  an  army  for  the  king 
in  the  west ;  and  retired  with  his  forces  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  as  sir  William  Waller  had  done  from  Portsmouth; 
so  that  as  it  was  not  expected  that  the  forces  about  hi§ 
majesty  could  be  able  to  defend  him  against  bo  puissant  an 
army,  so  it  wa%  not  imaginable  that  he  could  receive  any 
addition  of  strength  from  any  other  parts.  For  wherever 
they  found  any  person  of  ([iiality  inclined  to  the  king,  or 
but  disinclined  to  them,  they  immediately  seized  upon  his 
person,  and  sent  him  in  great  triumph  to  the  parliament; 
who  conniiitted  him  to  prison,  with  all  circumstances  of 
cruelty  and  inhumanity. 

35  Thus  they  took  prisoner  the  lord  Montague  of  Bough- 
ton,  at  his  house  in  Northamptonshire,  a  |>erson  of  great 
reverence,  being  above  foui-seore  years  of  age,  and  of  un- 
blemished reputation,  for  declaring  himself  unsatisfied 
with  their  disobedient  and  undutiful  ))roceedings  against 
the  king,  and  more  expressly  against  their  ordinance  for 
the  militia ;  and  notwitliBtanding  that  he  had  a  brother 
of  the  house  of  peers,  the  lord  privy  seal,  and  a  nephew, 
the  lord  Kimbolton,  who  had  as  full  a  power  in  that 
council  as  any  man,  and  a  son  in  the  house  of  commons 
very  unlike  his  father;  his  lordship  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  a  close  prisoner ;  and,  though  he  was  afterwards 
remitted  to  more  air,  he  continued  a  prisoner  to  his 
death. 

Thus  they  took   prisoner  in  Oxfordshire  the  earl  of 
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Berkshire,  and  three  or  four  principal  gentlemen  of  that 
county ;  and  committed  them  to  the  Tower,  for  no  other 
reason  but  wishing  well  to  the  king ;  for  they  never  ap- 
peared in  the  least  action  in  his  service.  And  thus  they 
took  prisoner  the  earl  of  Bath  in  Devonshire,  who  neither 
had,  or  ever  meant  to  do  the  king  the  least  service ;  but 
only  out  of  the  morosity  of  his  own  nature,  had  before,  in 
the  house,  expressed  himself  not  of  their  mind ;  and  car- 
ried him,  with  many  other  gentlemen  of  Devon  and 
Somerset,  with  a  strong  guard  of  horse,  to  London; 
where,  after  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  rudeness  and 
reproach  of  the  common  people,  who  called  them  traitors 
and  rebels  to  the  parliament,  and  pursued  them  with  such 
usage  as  they  use  to  the  most  infamous  malefactors,  they 
were,  without  ever  being  examined,  or  charged  with  any 
particular  crime,  committed  to  several  prisons ;  so  that 
not  only  all  the  prisons  about  London  were  quickly  filled 
with  persons  of  honour,  and  great  reputation  for  sobriety 
and  integrity  to  their  counties,  but  new  prisons  were  made 
for  their  reception ;  and,  which  was  a  new  and  barbarous 
invention,  very  many  persons  of  very  good  quality,  both  of 
tlie  clergy  and  laity,  were  committed  to  prison  on  board 
the  ships  in  the  river  of  Thames ;  where  they  were  kept 
under  decks,  and  no  friend  suffered  to  come  to  them ;  by 
which  many  lost  their  lives.  And  that  the  loss  of  their 
liberty  might  not  be  all  their  punishment,  it  was  the  usual 
course,  and  very  few  escaped  it,  after  any  man  was  com- 
mitted as  a  notorious  malignant,  (which  was  the  brand,) 
that  his  estate  and  goods  were  seized  or  plundered,  by  an 
order  from  the  house  bf  commons,  or  some  committee,  or 
the  soldiers,  who  in  their  march  took  the  goods  of  all 
catholics  and  eminent  malignants  as  lawfril  prize ;  or  by 
the  fury  and  license  of  the  common  people,  who  were  in 
all  places  grown  to  that  barbarity  and  rage  against  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  (under  the  style  of  cavaliers,)  that  it 
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37  So  the  common  people  (no  doubt  by  [the]  advice  of  ^1 
their  suj^eriors)  in  Essex  on  a  sudden  beset  the  house  of 
sir  John  Lucas,  one  of  the  best  gentlemen  of  that  county, 
and  of  the  most  eminent  affection  to  the  king,  being  a 
gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales ; 
and,  upon  pretence  that  he  was  going  to  the  king*  pos- 
ooosod  themselves  of  all  his  horses  and  arms,  seised  upon 
his  j^erson,  and  used  him  with  ail  possible  indignities,  not 
without  some  threats  to  murder  him  ;  and  when  the 
mayor  of  Colchester,  whither  he  was  brought,  with  more 
humanity  than  the  rest,  offered  to  keep  Um  prisoner  in 
Ms  own  houde  till  the  plrasure  of  the  parliament  should 
be  farther  known,  they  compelled  him,  for  he  wa»  willing 
to  he  compelled,  to  send  him  to  the  common  gaol ;  where 
he  remained,  glad  of  that  security,  till  the  hoage  of  com* 
mons  remoTed  him  to  another  prison,  (without  ever  charg- 
ing him  with  any  crime,)  haiing  sent  all  his  horws  to  the 
Mtl  of  Essex,  to  be  used  in  the  serrice  of  that  army, 

3^  At  Ae  same  time  the  same  rabble  entered  the  house 
of  the  countess  of  Rivefs,  near  Colchester,  for  no  other 
ground  than  that  she  w^  a  papist ;  and  in  few  hours  djs- 
fbrtibbed  it  of  mil  the  goods  wiiidi  bad  been  nmny  jenrs 
with  great  rarioety  proTiidiiig^  aaj  wme  m>t  of  le»  nine 
Aaa  ftnty  thousand  foamim  iteriing ;  the  coonl^s  benelf 
hardly  e^^ptng,  after  great  inmilrafff  had  been  used  to 
bar  pnsoa:  and  [sfae]  eoaU  never  reeetme  any  reparation 
tmm  tlie  pailiuiietil ;  to  that  Aem^  and  maiiy  other  in- 
dHKes  of  the  mme  kind  ia  Ijomiam  and  tke  parts  adja- 
fead,  gvn  mtkkm  eiideiMc  te  all  mm  horn  tittle  else  | 
lliey  w^ere  to  keep  vIki  aieaal  to  lagauic  tksr  all^iaDee 
and  iategriiy  in  the  fall  v%aw; 

^     I  nwfit  not  forfeit  though  it  la^mr;  be  reoiembered 
viihaaft  mmA  honw;  thai  this  wtimtge  wildfire  among 
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the  people  was  not  so  much  and  so  ftiriously  kindled  hj 
the  breath  of  the  parliament^  as  of  the  clergy,  who  both 
administered  fuel  and  bio  wed  the  coals  in  the  houses  too. 
These  men  having  creeped  into,  and  at  last  driven  all 
learned  and  orthodox  men  from,  the  pulpits,  had,  as  is 
before  remembered,  from  the  beginning  of  this  parlia- 
ment, under  the  notion  of  reformation  and  extirpating  of 
popery,  infused  seditious  inclinations  into  the  hearts  of 
men  against  the  present  government  of  the  church,  with 
many  libellous  invectives  against  the  state  too.   But  since 
the  raising  an  army,  and  rejecting  the  king's  last  overture 
of  a  treaty,  they  contained  themselves  within  no  bounds ; 
and  as  freely  and  without  control  inveighed  against  the 
person  of  the  king,  as  they  had  before  against  the  worst 
malignant ;  profitnely  and  blasphemously  applying  what* 
soever  had  been  spoken  and  declared  by  Grod  himself,  or 
the  prophets,  against  the  most  wicked  and  impious  kings, 
to  incense  and  stir  up  the  people  against  their  most  gra- 
cious sovereign. 
40     There  are  monuments  enough  in  the  seditious  sermons 
at  that  time  printed,  and  in  the  memories  of  men,  of 
others  not  printed,  of  such  wresting  and  perverting  of 
scripture  to  the  odious  purposes  of  the  preacher,  that 
pious  men  will  not  look  over  without  trembling.     One 
takes  his  text  out  of  Moses's  words  in  the  3  ad  chapter  of 
Exodus,  and  the  29th  verse  ;  Consecrate  yourselves  to-day 
to  the  Lordy  even  every  man  upon  his  son^  and  upon  his 
brother,  that  he  may  bestow  upon  you  a  blessing  this  day : 
and  from  thence  incites  his  auditory  to  the  utmost  pro* 
secution  of  those,  under  what  relation  soever  of  blood, 
neighbourhood,  dependence,  who  concurred  not  in  the 
reformation  proposed  by  the  parliament.   Another  makes 
as  bold  with  David's  words,  in  the  istChron.  chap.xxii. 
verse  16.  Arise  therefore,  and  be  doing:  and  from  thence 
assures  them,  it  was  not  enough  to  wish  well  to  the  par- 
liament ;  if  they  brought  not  their  purse  as  well  as  their 
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prayers,  and  their  hands  as  well  as  their  hearts,  to  the 
asjdistance  of  it,  the  duty  in  the  text  was  not  performed. 
There  [were]  more  than  Mr,  Marsliall,  who  from  the 
23  d  verge  of  the  5  th  chapter  of  Judgeis,  Curse  if e  Aferoz^ 
mid  the  angel  0/  (he  Lord ;  curse  t/e  Intier!^  the  inhabitants 
thereof^  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord^  to  tks 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mightif  t  presumed  to  inveigh 
against,  and  in  plain  terms  to  pronounce  God's  own  curse 
against  all  those  who  came  not,  with  their  utmost  power 
and  strength*  to  destroy  and  root  out  all  the  malignants 
who  in  any  degree  opposed  the  parliainent* 

4f  There  was  one,  who  from  the  48th  chapter  of  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  and  the  loth  verse.  Cursed  be  he  that 
keepeih  back  his  sword  from  bloody  reproved  those  who 
gave  any  quarter  to  the  king's  soldiers.  And  another 
out  of  the  5th  verse  of  the  a^th  chapter  of  Proverbs, 
Take  awatf  the  wicked  from  kf  ore  the  king^  andlm  throne 
shaU  be  estahlished  in  righteotistieu^  made  it  no  less  a  ease 
of  conscience  by  force  to  remove  the  evil  counsellors 
from  the  king,  (with  lx)ld  intimation  what  might  be  done 
to  the  king  himself,  if  he  would  not  sulfer  them  to  be 
removed,)  than  to  perform  any  Christian  duty  that  is 
enjoined.  It  would  fill  a  volume  to  insert  all  the  impious 
madness  of  tills  kind,  so  that  the  complaint  of  the  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  might  most  truly  and  seasonably  have  been 
ajjplied ;  There  is  a  conspiracy  of  her  projdiet^i  in  the 
midst  thereof  like  a  roaring  Hon  ramniug  the  prey;  tk^  1 
ham  devoured  souh ;  they  have  taken  tJte  treasttre  and  pre- 
cious  ihifigs ;  they  hare  made  her  many  widows  in  the  miid^i 
tJicreof     Ezek.  xxii.  2j. 

43  It  was  the  complaint  of  Erasmus  of  the  clergy  in  his 
time,  that  when  princes  were  inclinable  to  wars^  idim  e 
sacro  suggesto promitiit  omnium  admissormn  condonaiionew^ 
alius  promittit  certam  victor iam,  prophctanim  toces  ad  rem 
impiam  detm*fpiens.  Tarn  bellaces  condones  rtri//irrjw«M, 
says  he.     And  indeed   no  good  Chrii*tian  <^ii  uithoul 
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horror  think  of  those  ministers  of  the  church,  who,  by 
their  ftinction  being  messengers  of  peace,  were  the  only 
trumpets  of  war,  and  incendiaries  towards  rebellion.  How 
much  more  Christian  was  that  Athenian  nun  in  Plutarch, 
and  how  shall  she  rise  up  in  judgment  against  those  men, 
who,  when  Alcibiades  was  condemned  by  the  public  jus- 
tice of  the  state,  and  a  decree  made  that  all  the  religious 
priests  and  women  should  ban  and  curse  him,  stoutly 
refused  to  perform  that  office ;  answering,  "  that  she  was 
professed  religious,  to  pray  and  to  bless^  not  to  curse  and 
to  ban'^  And  if  the  person  and  the  place  can  improve 
and  aggravate  the  offence,  (as  without  doubt  it  doth,  both 
before  God  and  man,)  methinks  the  preaching  treason 
and  rebellion  out  of  the  pulpit  should  be  worse  than  the 
advancing  it  in  the  market,  as  much  as  poisoning  a  man 
at  the  communion  would  be  worse  than  murdering  him 
at  a  tavern.  And  it  may  be,  in  that  catalogue  of  sins 
which  the  zeal  of  some  men  hath  thought  to  be  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  may  not  be  any  one  more 
reasonably  thought  to  be  such,  than  a  minister  of  Christ's 
turning  rebel  against  his  prince,  (which  is  a  most  noto- 
rious apostasy  against  his  order,)  and  his  preaching  rebel- 
lion to  the  people  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ;  which, 
adding  blasphemy  and  pertinacy  to  his  apostasy,  hath 
all  the  marks  by  which  good  men  are  taught  to  avoid 
that  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
43  Within  three  or  four  days  after  the  king's  remove  from 
Nottingham,  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  his  whole  army,  re- 
moved from  Northampton,  and  marched  towards  Wor- 
cester ;  of  which  his  majesty  had  no  sooner  intelligence, 
than  he  sent  prince  Rupert,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
horse,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn,  towards  that  city ; 
as  well  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  enemy,  as  to  give  all 
assistance  to  that  place,  which  had  declared  good  affec- 
tions to  him;  at  least  to  countenance  and  secure  the 
retreat  of  those  gentlemen,  who  were  there  raising  forces 
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for  the  king;  but  especially  to  join  with  sir  John  Byron, 
whom  his  majesty  had  sent,  in  the  end  of  Augiist,  to 
Oxford,  to  convey  some  money,  which  had  been  secretly 
brought  from  London  thither,  to  his  majesty.  And  he, 
after  some  small  disasters  in  his  march,  by  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  country  people,  who  were  encouraged  by  the 
agents  for  the  parliament,  and  seconded  by  the  officers 
of  the  militia,  came  safe  with  his  charge  to  Worcester; 
where  he  had  been  very  few  hours,  when  a  strong  party 
of  horse  and  dragoons,  being  sent  by  the  earl  of  £s8ex« 
under  the  command  of  Nathaniel  Ficnnes,  son  to  the  lord 
Say,  came  to  surprise  the  town ;  which  was  open  enough 
to  have  been  entered  in  many  places,  though  in  some  it 
had  an  old  decayed  wall,  and  at  the  most  usual  and  fre- 
quented entrances  into  the  city  weak  and  rotten  gates 
to  be  shut,  but  without  either  lock  or  bolt, 
I  Yet  this  doughty  commander,  coraing  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  small  guard  which  Imd  watched,  con- 
cei^^ng  all  to  be  secure,  were  gone  to  rest,  and  being 
mthin  musket  shot  of  the  gate  before  he  was  discovered, 
finding  that  weak  door  shut,  or  rather  closed  against 
him,  and  not  that  quick  appearance  of  a  party  within  the 
town,  as  he  promised  himself,  without  doing  any  harm, 
retired  in  great  disorder,  and  with  so  much  haste,  that 
the  wearied  horse,  sent  out  presently  to  attend  him,  could 
not  overtake  any  of  his  train ;  so  that  when  prince  Ru- 
pert came  thither,  they  did  not  conceive  any  considerable 
party  of  the  enemy  to  be  near*  However  his  highness 
resolved  to  retire  from  thence,  aa  soon  as  he  should  re* 
ceive  perfect  intelligence  of  the  motion  of  the  enemy, 
or  where  certainly  he  was,  when  on  the  sudden,  being 
reposing  himself  on  the  ground  with  prince  Maurice  his 
brother,  the  lord  Digby,  and  the  principal  officers,  io 
the  field  before  the  town,  some  of  his  wearied  troops  (for 
they  had  had  a  long  march)  being  by,  but  the  rest  and 
most  of  the  officers  being  in  the  town,  he  espied  a  fair 
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body  of  horse,  consisting  of  near  five  hundred,  marching 
in  yery  good  order  up  a  lane  within  musket  shot  of  him. 
In  this  confusion,  they  had  scarce  time  to  get  upcm  their 
horses,  and  none  to  consult  of  what  was  to  be  done,  or 
to  put  themselves  into  their  several  places  of  command. 
And,  it  may  be,  it  was  well  they  had  not ;  for  if  all  those 
officers  had  been  in  the  heads  of  their  several  troops,  it 
is  not  impossible  it  might  have  been  worse.  But  the 
prince  instantly  declaring,  "that  he  would  charge;*'  his 
brother,  the  lord  Digby,  commissary  general  Wilmot,  sir 
John  Byron,  sir  Lewis  Dives,  and  all  those  officers  and 
gentlemen  whose  troops  were  not  present  or  ready,  put 
themselves  next  the  prince;  the  other  wearied  troops 
coming  in  order  after  them. 
45  And  in  this  manner  the  prince  charged  them  as  soon 
as  they  came  out  of  the  lane ;  and  being  seconded  by 
this  handful  of  good  men,  though  the  rebels  being  gal- 
lantly led  by  colonel  Sandys,  (a  gentleman  of  Kent,  and 
the  son  of  a  worthy  &ther,)  and  completely  armed  both 
for  offence  and  defence,  stood  well ;  yet  in  a  short  time 
many  of  their  best  men  being  killed,  and  colonel  Sandys 
himself  falling  with  his  hurts,  the  whole  body  was  routed, 
fled,  and  was  pursued  by  the  conquerors  for  the  space  of 
above  a  mile.  The  number  of  the  slain  were  not  many, 
not  above  forty  or  fifty,  and  those  most  officers ;  for  their 
arms  were  so  good,  that  in  the  charge  they  were  not  to 
be  easily  killed,  and  in  the  chase  the  goodness  of  their 
horses  made  it  impossible.  Colonel  Sandys,  who  died 
shortly  after  of  his  wounds,  captain  Wingate,  who  was 
the  more  known  by  being  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,  though  taken  notice  of  for  having  in  that 
charge  behaved  himself  stoutly,  and  two  or  three  Scotch 
officers,  were  taken  prisoners.  Of  the  king's  party  none 
of  name  was  lost :  commissary  general  Wilmot  hurt  with 
a  sword  in  the  side,  and  sir  Lewis  Dives  in  the  shoulder, 
and  two  or  three  other  officers  of  inferior  note ;  none 
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miscaming  of  their  wounds,  which  Mas  the  more  strange 
for  that,  by  reason  tliey  expected  not  au  encounter, 
there  was  not,  on  the  prince's  side,  a  piece  of  armour 
worn  that  day,  and  but  few  pistols ;  so  that  most  of  the 
hurt  that  was  done  was  by  the  fiworth  Six  or  seven 
cornets  [of  the  enemy's]  were  taken,  and  many  good 
horses,  and  some  arms ;  for  they  who  ran  away  made 
themselves  as  light  as  they  could. 
4<5  This  rencounter  proved  of  unspeakable  advantage  and 
benefit  to  the  king.  For  it  being  the  first  action  his 
horse  had  been  brought  to,  and  that  party  of  the  enemy 
being  the  most  picked  and  clioice  men*  it  gave  his  troops 
great  courage,  and  rendered  the  name  of  prince  Rupert 
very  terrible,  and  exceedingly  appalled  the  adversary; 
insomuch  as  they  had  not,  in  a  long  time  after,  any  eon- 
fidence  in  their  horse,  and  their  very  numbers  were  much 
lessened  by  it.  For  that  whole  party  being  routed,  and 
the  chief  officers  of  name  and  reputation  either  killed  or 
taken,  though  the  number  lost  upon  the  place  was  not 
considerable,  there  were  very  many  more  who  never  re- 
turned to  the  service ;  and,  which  was  worse,  for  their 
ovm  excuscj  in  all  places,  talked  aloud  of  the  incredible 
and  unresistible  courage  of  prince  Rupert  and  the  king's 
horse.  So  that,  from  this  time,  the  parliament  began  to 
bo  apprehensive  that  the  business  \^ould  not  be  as  easily 
ended  as  it  was  begun,  and  that  the  king  would  not  be 
brought  back  to  his  parliament  with  their  Imre  voted. 
Yet  how  faintly  soever  the  private  pulses  beat,  (for  no 
question  many  who  had  maile  greatest  noise  wished 
they  were  again  to  choose  their  side.)  there  was  so  far 
from  any  visible  abatement  of  their  mettle,  tlmt  to  weigh 
down  any  possible  supposition  that  they  might  be  in- 
clined or  drawn  to  treat  with  the  king,  or  that  they  had 
any  apprehension  that  the  people  would  be  less  firm  and 
constant  to  them,  they  proceeded  to  bolder  acts  to  evince 
botK  than  they  had  yet  done. 
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47  For  to  the  first,  to  shew  how  secure  they  were  against 
resentment  from  his  allies,  as  well  as  against  his  ma- 
jesty's own  power,  they  caused  the  Capuchin  friars,  who, 
by  the  articles  of  marriage,  were  to  have  a  safe  reception 
and  entertainment  in  the  queen  s  family,  and  had,  by  her 
majesty's  care,  and  at  her  charge,  a  small,  but  a  con- 
venient habitation,  by  her  own  chapel,  in  her  own  house, 
in  the  Strand,  and  had  continued  there,  without  dis- 
turbance, from  the  time  of  the  marriage,  after  many 
insolences  and  indignities  offered  to  them  by  the  rude 
multitude,  even  within  those  gates  of  her  own  house,  to 
be  taken  from  thence,  and  to  be  sent  over  into  France, 
with  protestation,  "  that  if  they  were  found  again  in  Eng- 
land, they  should  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors :"  and 
this  in  the  face  of  the  French  ambassador,  who  notwith- 
standing withdrew  not  from  them  his  courtship  and  ap- 
plication. 

48  Then,  that  the  king  might  know  how  little  they  dreaded 
his  forces,  they  sent  down  their  instructions  to  the  earl 
of  Essex  their  general,  who  had  long  expected  them ; 
whereby,  amongst  other  things  of  form  for  the  better 
discipline  of  the  army, 

49  *'*'  They  required  him  to  march,  with  such  forces  as  he  thought 
fit,  towards  the  army  raised,  in  his  majesty^s  name,  against  the 
parliament  and  the  kingdom;  and  with  them,  or  any  part  of 
them,  to  fight  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  should  judge  most 
to  conduce  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom :  and  that 
he  should  use  his  utmost  endeavour  by  battle,  or  otherwise,  to 
rescue  his  majesty^s  person,  and  the  persons  of  the  prince  and  the 
duke  of  York,  out  of  the  hands  of  those  desperate  persons  who 
were  then  about  them.  They  directed  him  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  some  safe  and  honourable  way,  to  cause  the  petition 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  then  sent  to  him,  to  be  presented 
to  his  majesty ;  and  if  his  majesty  should  thereupon  please  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  forces  then  about  him,  and  to  resort 
to  the  parliament,  his  lordship  should  cause  his  majesty'^s  forces 
to  disband,  and  should  ser>'e  and  defend  his  majesty  with  a  suffi- 
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dent  strength  in  his  return.  They  required  his  lordship  to 
pubUsh  and  declare,  that  if  any  who  had  been  so  seduced,  by 
the  false  aspersions  cast  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament, 
as  to  assist  the  king  in  acting  of  those  dangerous  counsels,  should 
willingly,  within  ten  days  after  such  publication  in  the  army, 
return  to  their  duty,  not  doing  any  hostile  act  within  the  time 
limited,  and  join  themselves  with  the  parliament  in  defence  of 
religion,  his  majesty^s  person,  the  liberties  and  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, and  privileges  of  parliament,  with  their  persons  and  estates, 
as  the  members  of  both  houses  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  have 
done,  that  the  lords  and  commons  would  be  ready,  upon  their 
submission,  to  receive  such  persons  in  such  manner,  as  they 
should  have  cause  to  acknowledge  they  had  been  used  with  cle- 
mency and  favour ;  provided  that  that  favour  should  not  extend 
to  admit  any  man  into  either  house  of  parliament,  who  stood 
suspended,  without  giving  satisfaction  to  the  house  whereof  he 
should  be  a  member;  and  except  all  persons  who  stood  im- 
peached, or  particularly  voted  in  either  house  of  parliament  f<Nr 
any  delinquency  whatsoever ;  excepting  likewise  such  adheroits 
of  those  who  stood  impeached  in  parliament  of  treason,  as  had 
been  eminent  persons,  and  chief  actors  in  those  treasons.*^ 

50  And  lest  those  clauses  of  exception  (which  no  doubt 
comprehended  all  the  king's  party,  and  if  not,  they  were 
still  to  be  judges  of  their  own  clemency  and  favour, 
which  was  all  was  promised  to  the  humblest  penitent) 
might  invite  those,  whom  they  had  no  mind  to  receive  on 
any  terms,  they  vouchsafed  a  "  particular  exception  of  the 
earl  of  Bristol,  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  the  earl  of  New- 
castle, the  earl  of  Rivers,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the 
earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  lord  Newark,  and  the  lord  vis- 
count Falkland,  principal  secretary  of  state  to  his  majesty, 
Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas,  Mr.  Endymion  Porter,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Hyde ;"  against  not  one  of  whom  there  was  a 
charge  depending  of  any  crime,  and  against  very  few  of 
them  so  much  as  a  vote,  which  was  no  great  matter  of 
delinquency. 

51  It  will  be  here  necessary  to  insert  the  petition,  directed 
to  be  presented  in  some  safe  and  honourable  way  to  his 
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majesty;  the  rather  for  that  the  same  was,  upon  the 
reasons  hereafter  mentioned,  never  presented ;  which 
was  afterwards  objected  to  his  majesty  as  a  rejection  of 
peace  on  his  part  when  they  desired  it.  The  petition 
was  in  these  words : 

52  "  We,  your  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  in 
parliament,  cannot,  without  great  grief,  and  tenderness  of  com- 
passion, behold  the  pressing  miseries,  the  inuninent  dangers,  and 
the  devouring  calamities,  which  extremely  threaten,  and  have 
partly  seized  upon,  both  your  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland, 
by  the  practices  of  a  party  prevailing  with  your  majesty ;  who, 
by  many  wicked  plots  and  conspiracies,  have  attempted  the 
alteration  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  ancient  government  of 
this  kingdom,  and  the  introducing  of  popish  idolatry  and  super- 
stition in  the  church,  and  tyranny  and  confusion  in  the  state ; 
and,  for  the  compassing  thereof,  have  long  corrupted  your  ma- 
jesty's counsels,  abused  your  power,  and,  by  sudden  and  untimely 
dissolving  of  former  parliaments,  have  often  hindered  the  re- 
formation and  prevention  of  those  mischiefs;  and  being  now 
disabled  to  avoid  the  endeavours  of  this  parliament,  by  any  such 
means,  have  traitorously  attempted  to  overawe  the  same  by 
force ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  their  wicked  designs,  have  excited, 
encouraged,  and  fostered  an  unnatural  rebellion  in  Ireland ; 
by  which,  in  a  most  cruel  and  outrageous  manner,  many  thou- 
sands of  your  majesty's  subjects  there  have  been  destroyed; 
and,  by  false  slanders  upon  your  parliament,  and  malicious  and 
unjust  accusations,  have  endeavoured  to  begin  the  like  massacre 
here ;  and  being,  through  God's  blessing,  therein  disappointed, 
have,  as  the  most  mischievous  and  bloody  design  of  all,  drawn 
your  majesty  to  make  war  against  your  parliament  and  good 
subjects  of  this  kingdom,  leading  in  your  person  an  army  against 
them,  as  if  you  intended,  by  conquest,  to  establish  an  abso- 
lute and  ilUmited  power  over  them ;  and  by  your  power,  and 
the  countenance  of  your  presence,  you  have  ransacked,  spoiled, 
imprisoned,  and  murdered  divers  of  your  people ;  and,  for  their 
better  assistance  in  their  wicked  designs,  do  seek  to  bring  over 
the  rebels  of  Ireland,  and  other  forces,  beyond  the  seas,  to  join 
with  them. 

53  "  And  we,  finding  ourselves  utterly  deprived  of  your  majesty's 
protection,  and  the  authors,  counsellors,  and  abettors  of  these 
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mischiefs  tn  greatest  power  and  favour  with  your  majesty,  and 
defended  by  you  against  the  jiisti^^  and  authority  of  your  high 
court  of  parliament;  whereby  they  are  grown  to  that  height 
and  insolence,  as  to  manifest  their  rage  and  malice  against 
those  of  the  nobility,  and  others,  who  are  any  whit  inclinable  to 
peace^  not  without  great  appearance  of  danger  to  your  own  royal 
person,  if  you  sha!]  not  in  all  things  concur  vnih  their  wicked 
and  traitorous  courses ;  have,  for  the  just  and  necessary  defence 
of  the  protestant  religion,  of  your  majesty ^s  person,  crowTi^  and 
dignity,  of  the  laws  and  hbertiea  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  pri- 
vileges and  power  of  parliament,  taken  up  arms,  and  appointed 
and  authorized  Robert  earl  [of]  Essex  to  be  captain  general  of 
all  the  forces  by  us  raised,  and  to  lead  and  conduct  the  same 
against  these  rebels  and  traitors,  and  them  to  subdue,  and  bring 
to  condign  punishment ;  and  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  ma- 
jesty to  withdraw  your  royal  presence  and  countenance  from 
these  wicked  persons ;  and  if  they  shall  stand  out  in  defence  of 
their  rebellious  and  unla^^ful  attempts,  that  your  majesty  will 
leave  them  to  be  suppressed  by  that  power  which  we  have  sent 
against  them ;  and  that  your  majesty  will  not  mix  your  own 
dangers  with  theirs,  but  in  peace  and  safety,  without  your  forces, 
forthwith  return  to  your  parliament ;  and  by  their  faithful  coun* 
eel  and  advice,  compose  the  present  distempers  and  confusions 
abounding  in  both  your  kingdoraa  ;  and  provide  for  the  security 
and  honour  of  yourself  and  your  royal  posterity,  and  the  pros- 
perous estate  of  all  your  subjects  ;  wherein  if  your  majesty  please 
to  yield  to  our  most  humble  and  earnest  desires,  we  do,  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  profess,  that  we  %ill  receive  your 
majesty  with  all  honour,  yield  you  all  due  obedience  and  sub- 
jection, and  faithfully  endeavour  to  secure  your  person  and  estate 
from  all  dangers ;  and,  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power,  to  procure 
and  establish  to  yourself  and  to  your  people  all  the  blessings  of 
&  iclorious  and  happy  reign." 

54  Then,  that  it  might  appear  they  were  nothing  jealous 
or  apprehensive  of  the  people's  defection  and  revolt  from 
them,  whereas  before  they  had  made  the  general  desire 
of  the  kingdom  the  ground  and  argument  for  whatsoever 
they  had  done,  and  had  only  invited  men  to  contribute 
ireely  what  they  thought  fit  to  the  charge  in  hand,  with- 
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out  compelling  any  who  were  unwilling ;  they  now  took 
notice  not  only  of  those  who  opposed  their  proceedings, 
or  privately  dissuaded  other  men  from  concurring  with 
them,  but  of  those  who,  either  out  of  fear  or  covetous- 
ness,  or  both,  had  neglected  really  to  contribute;  and 
therefore  they  boldly  published  their  votes,  (which  were 
laws  to  the  people,  or  of  much  more  authority,)  "  That 
all  such  persons  as  should  not  contribute  to  the  charge 
of  the  conmionwealth,  in  that  time  of  eminent  necessity, 
should  be  disarmed  and  secured ;"  and  that  this  vote 
might  be  the  more  terrible,  they  ordered,  the  same 
day,  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London,  "  to  search  the 
bouses,  and  seize  the  arms  belonging  to  some  aldermen, 
and  other  principal  and  substantial  citizens  of  London," 
whom  they  named  in  their  order ;  "  for  that  it  appeared 
by  the  report  from  their  conunittee,  that  they  had  not 
contributed,  as  they  ought,  to  the  charge  of  the  common- 
wealth." 
55  And  by  this  means  the  poorest  and  lowest  of  the 
people  became  informers  against  the  richest  and  most 
substantial ;  and  the  result  of  searching  the  houses  and 
seizing  the  arms  was,  the  taking  away  plate,  and  things 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  very  frequently  plundering 
whatsoever  was  worth  the  keeping.  They  farther  ap- 
pointed, "  that  the  fines,  rents,  and  profits  of  archbishops,^ 
bishops,  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  and  of  all  delinquents,, 
who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  parliament,  or  had 
been  active  in  the  commission  of  array,  should  be  se- 
questered for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  commonwealth  J* 
And  that  the  king  might  not  fare  better  than  his  ad- 
herents, they  directed  "  all  his  revenue,  arising  out  of 
rents,  fines  in  courts  of  justice,  composition  for  wards,  and 
the  like,  and  all  other  his  revenue,  should  be  brought  into 
the  several  courts,  and  other  places,  where  they  ought  to 
be  paid  in,  and  not  issued  forth,  or  paid  forth,  until 
jarther  order  should  be  taken  by  both  houses  of  par- 
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liament ;"  without  so  much  as  assigning  him  any  part  of 
his  own  towards  the  support  of  his  own  person. 

56  This  stout  invasion  of  the  people's  property,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  part  with  what  was  most  precious  to 
them,  any  part  of  their  estates,  was  thought  by  many  an 
unpolitic  act,  in  the  morning  of  their  sovereignty,  and 
that  it  would  wonderfully  have  irreconciled  their  new 
subjects  to  them.  But  the  conductors  well  understood, 
that  their  empire  already  depended  more  on  the  fear 
than  love  of  the  people ;  and  that  as  they  could  carry 
on  the  war  only  by  having  money  enough  to  pay  the 
soldiers,  so,  that  whilst  they  had  that,  probably  they 
should  not  want  men  to  recruit  their  armies  upon  any 
misadventure. 

57  It  cannot  be  imagined  how  great  advantage  the  king 
received  by  the  parliament's  rejecting  the  king's  messages 
for  peace,  and  their  manner  in  doing  it.  All  men's  mouths 
were  opened  against  them,  the  messages  and  answers 
being  read  in  all  churches ;  they,  who  could  not  serve 
him  in  their  persons,  contrived  ways  to  supply  him  with 
money.  Some  eminent  governors  in  the  universities  gave 
him  notice  that  all  the  colleges  were  very  plentifiilly  sup- 
plied with  plate,  which  would  amount  to  a  good  value, 
and  lay  useless  in  their  treasuries,  there  being  enough 
besides  for  their  [common]  use ;  and  there  was  not  the 
least  doubt,  but  that  whensoever  his  majesty  should  think 
fit  to  require  that  treasure,  it  would  all  be  sent  to  him. 
Of  this  the  king  had  long  thought,  and  when  he  was  at 
Nottingham,  in  that  melancholique  season,  two  gentlemen 
were  despatched  away  to  Oxford  and  to  Cambridge,  (two 
to  each,)  with  letters  to  the  several  vice-chancellors,  that 
[they]  should  move  the  heads  and  principals  of  the 
several  colleges  and  halls,  that  they  would  send  their  plate 
to  the  king;  private  advertisements  being  first  sent  to 
some  confident  persons  to  prepare  and  dispose  those,  with- 
out whose  consent  the  service  could  not  be  performed. 
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58  This  whole  afiair  was  transacted  with  so  great  secrecy 
and  discretion,  that  the  messengers  returned  from  the 
two  universities  in  as  short  a  time  as  such  a  journey 
could  well  be  made ;  and  brought  with  them  all,  or  very 
near  all,  their  plate,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
which  was  sent  as  a  present  to  his  majesty  from  several 
of  the  heads  of  colleges  out  of  their  own  particular 
stores;  some  scholars  coming  with  it,  and  helping  to 
procure  horses  and  carts  for  the  service ;  all  which  came 
safe  to  Nottingham,  at  the  time  when  there  appeared 
no  more  expectation  of  a  treaty,  and  contributed  much 
to  raising  the  dejected  spirits  of  the  place.  The  plate 
was  presently  weighed  out,  and  delivered  to  the  several 
officers,  who  were  intrusted  to  make  levies  of  horse  and 
foot,  and  who  received  it  as  money ;  the  rest  was  care- 
fully preserved  to  be  carried  with  the  king,  when  he 
should  remove  from  thence ;  secret  orders  being  sent  to 
the  officers  of  the  mint,  to  be  ready  to  come  to  his  ma- 
jesty as  soon  as  he  should  require  them ;  which  he  meant 
to  do,  as  soon  as  he  should  find  himself  in  a  place 
convenient.  There  was  now  no  more  complaining  or 
murmuring.  Some  gentlemen  undertook  to  make  levies 
upon  their  own  credit  and  interest,  and  others  sent 
money  to  the  king  upon  their  own  inclinations. 

59  There  was  a  pleasant  story,  then  much  spoken  of  in 
the  court,  which  administered  some  mirth.  There  were 
two  great  men  who  lived  near  Nottingham,  both  men  of 
great  fortunes  and  of  great  parsimony,  and  known  to 
have  much  money  lying  by  them,  Pierrepoint,  earl  of 
Kingston,  and  Leake,  lord  Dencourt.  To  the  former  the 
lord  Capel  was  sent ;  to  the  latter,  John  Ashbumham 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  of  entire  confidence  with  his 
master ;  each  of  them  with  a  letter,  all  written  with  the 
king's  hand,  to  borrow  of  each  ten  or  five  thousand 
pounds.  Capel  was  very  civilly  received  by  the  earl,  and 
entertained  as  well  as   the  ill  accommodations  in  his 
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bouse  and  his  manner  of  living  would  admit.  He  ex- 
pressed, with  wonderful  ci\il  expressions  of  duty,  **  the 
great  trouble  he  sustained  in  not  being  able  to  comply 
with  his  majesty 8  commands;"  he  said,  "all  men  knew 
that  he  neither  had  nor  could  have  money,  because  he 
had  every  year,  of  ten  or  a  dozen  which  were  past,  pur- 
chased a  thousand  pounds  land  a  year;  and  therefore 
he  could  not  be  imagined  to  have  any  money  lying  by 
him*  which  he  never  loved  to  liave.  But,  he  said,  he  had 
a  neighbour,  who  lived  within  few  miles  of  him,  the  lord 
Dencourt,  who  was  good  for  nothing,  and  lived  like  a 
hog,  not  allowing  himself  necessaries,  and  who  could  not 
have  so  little  as  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  scurvy 
house  in  which  he  lived ;"  and  advised^  "  that  he  might 
be  sent  to,  who  could  not  deny  the  having  of  money ;" 
and  concluded  with  great  duty  to  the  king,  and  detast* 
ation  of  the  jiarliament,  and  as  if  he  meant  to  consider 
farther  of  the  thing,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  some  money 
for  him ;  which  though  he  did  not  remember  to  send^ 
his  affections  were  good,  and  he  was  afterwards  killed  in 
the  king's  service* 
60  Ashburaham  got  no  more  money,  nor  half  so  many 
good  words*  The  lord  Dencourt  had  so  little  correspond- 
ence with  the  conrtj  that  he  had  never  heard  his  name; 
and  when  he  had  read  the  king's  letter,  he  asked  from 
whom  it  was;  and  when  he  told  him,  "that  he  saw  it 
was  from  the  king/'  he  replied,  "that  he  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  believe  it;  that  he  had  received  letters  both 
from  this  king  and  from  his  father;"  and  hastily  ran  out 
of  the  room^  and  returned  with  half  a  dozen  letters  in  his 
hand  ;  saying,  "  that  those  were  all  the  king  s  letters,  and 
that  they  always  begin  with  Miff  hi  trusty  and  weU-ie- 
hved^  and  that  the  king's  name  was  ever  at  the  top ;  but 
this  letter  began  with  Dencourt^  and  ended  with  your 
loviuff  friend  C  /if.,  which,  he  said,  he  was  sure  could 
not  be  the  king's  hand,"     Hie  other  treatment  was  ac- 
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cording  to  this,  and,  after  an  ill  supper,  he  was  shewed 
an  indifferent  bed ;  the  lord  telling  him,  **  that  he  would 
confer  more  of  the  matter  in  the  morning ;"  he  having 
sent  his  servant  with  a  letter  to  the  lord  Falkland,  who 
was  his  wife's  nephew,  and  who  had  scarce  ever  seen  his 
uncle.  The  man  came  to  Nottingham  about  midnight, 
and  found  my  lord  Falkland  in  his  bed.  The  letter  was 
to  tell  him,  "  that  one  Ashbumham  was  with  him,  who 
brought  him  a  letter,  which  he  said  was  from  the  king ; 
but  he  knew  that  could  not  be ;  and  therefore  he  desired 
to  know  who  this  man  vras,  whom  he  kept  in  his  house 
till  the  messenger  should  return.''  In  spite  of  the  laugh* 
ter,  which  could  not  be  forborne,  the  lord  Falkland  made 
haste  to  inform  him  of  the  condition  and  quality  of  the 
person,  and  that  the  letter  was  writ  with  the  king  s  own 
hand,  which  he  seldom  vouchsafed  to  do.  And  the  mes- 
senger returning  early  the  next  morning,  his  lord[ship] 
treated  Mr.  Ashbumham  with  so  different  a  respect,  that 
he,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  cause,  believed  that  he 
should  return  with  all  the  money  that  was  desired.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  undeceived.  The  lord, 
.  with  as  cheerftil  a  countenance  as  his  could  be,  for  he 
had  a  very  unusual  and  unpleasant  £sice,  told  him,  *'  that 
though  he  had  no  money  himself,  but  was  in  extreme 
want  of  it,  he  would  tell  him  where  he  might  have 
money  enough;  that  he  had  a  neighbour,  who  lived 
within  four  or  five  miles,  the  earl  of  Kingston,  that  never 
did  good  to  any  body,  and  loved  nobody  but  himself, 
who  had  a  world  of  money,  and  could  fiimish  the  king 
with  as  much  as  he  had  need  of;  and  if  he  should  deny 
that  he  had  money  when  the  king  sent  to  him,  he  knew 
where  he  had  one  trunk  full,  and  would  discover  it ;  and 
that  he  was  so  ill  beloved,  and  had  so  few  friends,  that 
nobody  would  care  how  the  king  used  him."  And  this 
good  counsel  was  all  Mr.  Ashbumham  could  make  of 
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him :  and  yet  this  wretched  man  was  so  far  from  wishing 
well  to  the  parliament,  that  when  they  had  prevailed, 
and  were  possessed  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  well  as  of 
Nottinghamshire,  he  would  not  give  them  one  penny; 
nor  compound  for  his  delinquency,  as  they  made  the 
having  lived  in  the  king's  quarters  to  be;  but  suffered 
his  whole  estate  to  be  sequestered,  and  lived  in  a  very 
miserable  fashion,  only  by  what  he  could  ravish  from  his 
tenants ;  who,  though  they  paid  their  rents  to  the  par- 
liament, were  forced  by  his  rage  and  threats  to  part  with 
so  much  as  kept  him,  till  he  died,  in  that  condition  he 
chose  to  live  in:  his  conscience  being  powerful  enough 
to  deny  himself,  though  it  could  not  dispose  him  to  grant 
to  the  king.  And  thus  the  two  messengers  returned  to 
the  king,  so  near  the  same  time,  that  he  who  came  first 
had  not  given  his  account  to  the  king  before  the  other 
entered  into  his  presence. 
61  And  the  same  day,  one  Sacheverel,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  known  to  be  very  rich,  being  pressed  to  lend 
the  king  five  hundred  pounds,  sent  him  a  present  of  one 
hundred  pieces  in  gold  ;  "  which,"  he  said,  "  he  had  pro- 
cured with  great  difficulty ;"  and  protested,  with  many 
execrable  imprecations,  "that  he  had  never  in  his  life 
seen  five  hundred  pounds  of  his  own  together  f  when, 
within  one  month  after  the  king's  departure,  the  parlia- 
ment troops,  which  borrowed  in  another  style,  took  five 
thousand  pounds  from  him,  which  was  lodged  with  him 
in  the  chamber  in  which  he  lay.  Which  is  therefore 
mentioned  in  this  place,  that  upon  this  occasion  it  may 
be  seen,  that  the  unthrifty  retention  of  their  money, 
which  possessed  the  spirits  of  those  who  did  really  wish 
the  king  all  the  success  he  wished  for  himself,  was  the 
unhappy  promotion  of  all  his  misfortunes :  and  if  they 
had  in  the  beginning  but  lent  the  king  the  fifth  part  of 
what,  after  infinite  losses,  they  found  necessary  to  sacri- 
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fice  to  his  enemies  in  the  conclusion,  to  preserve  them* 
selves  from  total  ruin,  his  majesty  had  been  able,  with 
Grod's  blessing,  to  have  preserved  them,  and  to  have  de- 
stroyed all  his  enemies. 
6a  The  news  of  the  important  victory  before  Worcester 
found  the  king  at  Chester,  whither  his  majesty  thought 
necessary  to  make  a  journey  himself,  as  soon  as  he  came 
to  Shrewsbury,  both  to  assure  that  city  to  his  service, 
which  was  the  key  to  Ireland,  and  to  countenance  the 
lord  Strange  (who,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  became 
within  few  days  earl  of  Derby)  against  some  oppo- 
sition he  met  with  on  the  behalf  of  the  parliament. 
Here  Crane,  sent  by  prince  Rupert,  gave  [his  majesty] 
an  account  of  that  action ;  and  presented  him  with  the 
ensigns  which  had  been  taken ;  and  informed  him  of  the 
earl  of  Essex's  being  in  Worcester;  which  made  the 
king  to  return  sooner  to  Shrewsbury  than  he  intended, 
and  before  the  earl  of  Derby  was  possessed  of  that  power 
which  a  little  longer  stay  would  have  given  him. 

63  Prince  Rupert  the  same  night,  after  his  victory,  finding 
the  gross  of  the  rebels*  army  to  be  within  five  or  six  miles, 
against  which  that  city  was  in  no  degree  tenable,  though 
all  the  king's  foot  had  been  there,  retired  from  Worcester 
on  the  Welsh  side  of  the  river,  without  any  disturbance, 
and  with  all  his  prisoners,  (colonel  Sandys  only  excepted, 
whom  he  cl&ritably  left  to  die  of  his  wounds  there,)  into 
his  quarters  near  Shrewsbury ;  the  earl  of  Essex  being 
so  much  startled  with  his  late  defeat,  that  he  advanced 
not  in  two  days  after ;  and  then  being  surely  informed 
that  he  should  find  no  resistance,  he  entered  with  his  army 
into  Worcester;  using  great  severity  to  those  citizens 
who  had  been  eminently  inclined  to  the  king's  service, 
and  sending  the  principal  of  them  prisoners  to  London. 

64  Upon  the  king's  coming  to  Shrewsbury,  there  was  a 
very  great  conflux  of  the  gentry  of  that  and  the  [neigh- 
bouring counties,]  which  were  generally  well  affected. 
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and  made  great  professions  of  duty  to  his  majesty :  some 
of  them  undertook  to  make  levies  of  horse  and  foot,  and 
performed  it  at  their  own  charge.  The  town  was  very 
commodious  in  all  respects,  strong  in  its  situation ;  and 
in  respect  of  its  neighbourhood  to  North  Wales,  and 
the  use  of  the  Severn,  yielded  excellent  provisions  of  all 
kinds ;  so  that  both  court  and  army  were  very  well  ac- 
commodated, only  the  incurable  disease  of  want  of  money 
could  not  be  assuaged  in  either.  Yet  whilst  they  sat 
still,  it  was  not  very  sensible,  much  less  importunate. 
The  soldiers  behaved  themselves  orderly,  and  the  people 
were  not  inclined  or  provoked  to  complain  of  their  new 
guests;  and  the  remainder  of  the  plate,  which  was 
brought  from  the  universities,  together  with  the  small 
presents  in  money,  which  were  made  to  the  king  by 
many  particular  persons,  supplied  the  present  necessary 
expenses  very  conveniently.  But  it  was  easily  discerned, 
that,  when  the  army  should  move,  which  the  king  re- 
solved it  should  do  with  all  possible  expedition,  the 
necessity  of  money  would  be  very  great,  and  the  train  of 
artillery,  which  is  commonly  a  spunge  that  can  never  be 
filled  or  satisfied,  was  destitute  of  all  things  which  were 
necessary  for  motion.  Nor  was  there  any  hope  that  it 
could  march,  till  a  good  sum  of  money  were  assigned  to 
it ;  some  carriage-horses  and  waggons,  which  were  pre- 
pared for  the  service  of  Ireland,  and  lay  ready  at  Chester 
to  be  transported  with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  lieutenant 
of  that  kingdom,  were  brought  to  Shrewsbury,  by  his 
majesty's  order,  for  his  own  train  :  and  the  earl's  passion- 
ate labouring  to  prevent  or  remedy  that  application,  with 
some  other  reasons,  hindered  the  earl  himself  from  pur- 
suing that  journey ;  and,  in  the  end,  deprived  him  of  that 
province.  But  this  seasonable  addition  to  the  train  in- 
creased the  necessity  of  money,  there  being  more  use  of 
it  thereby. 
^5     Two  expedients  were  found  to  make  such  a  competent 
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proi^ision  for  all  wants,  that  they  were  at  last  broken 
through.   Some  person  of  that  inclination  had  insinuated 
to  the  king,  that,  "  if  the  catholics,  which  that  and  the 
adjacent  counties  were  well  inhabited  by,  were  secretly 
treated  with,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  might  be 
raised  amongst  them ;  but  it  must  be  carried  with  great 
privacy,   that  no    notice    might    be   taken    of   it,    the 
parliament  having  declared  so  great  animosity  against 
them ;"  nor  did  it  in  that  conjuncture  concern  the  king 
less  that  it  should  be  very  secret,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of 
a  close  conjunction  with  the  papists,  which  was  every 
day  imputed  to  him.     Upon  many  consultations  how 
and  in  what  method  to  carry  on  this  design,  the  king 
was  informed,  "  that  if  he  would   depute   Mr.  Hyde 
to  that  service,  the  [Roman]  catholics  would  trust  him, 
and  assign  one  or  two  of  their  body  to  confer  with  him, 
and  by  this  means  the  work  might  be  carried  on."*   Here- 
upon the  king  sent  for  Mr.  Hyde,  and  told  him  this 
whole  matter,  as  it  is  here  set  down,  and  required  him 
to  consult  with  such  a  person,  whom  he  would  send  to 
him  the  next  morning.     He  was  surprised  with  the  in- 
formation, that  that  classis  of  men  had  made  choice  of 
him  for  their  trust,  for  which  he  could  imagine  no  reason, 
but  that  he  had  been  often  of  counsel  with  some  per* 
sons  of  quality  of  that  profession,  who  yet  knew  very  well 
that  he  was  in  no  degree  inclined  to  their  persuasion ;  he 
submitted  to  the  king's  pleasure,  and  the  next  morning 
a  person  of  quality,  and  very  much  trusted  by  all  that 
party,  came  to  him  to  confer  upon  that  subject;   and 
shewed  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  quality 
and  fortune  of  that  religion,  and  who  were  all  convict 
recusants,    [and]   who  lived   within  those  counties  of 
Shropshire  and  Stafford ;   who  appeared  to  be  a  good 
number  of  very  valuable  men,  on  whose  behalf  he  had 
only  authority  to  conclude,  though  he  believed  that  the 
method  they  agreed  on  there  would  be  submitted  to  and 
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confirmed  by  that  people  in  all  other  places.     He  said, 
"  they  would  by  no  means  hearken  to  any  motion  for 
the  loan  of  money,  for  which  they  had  paid  so  dear  upon 
their  serving  the  king  in  that  manner  in  his  first  expe- 
dition against  the  Scots."     It  was  in  the  end  agreed 
upon,  that  the  king  should  write  to  every  one  of  them  to 
pay  him  an  advance  of  two  or  three  years  of  such  rent 
as  they  were  every  year  obliged  to  pay  to  him  upon  the 
composition  they  had  made  with  him  for  their  estates; 
which  would  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money; 
which  letters  were  accordingly  writ,  and  within  ten  or 
twelve  days  between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds  were 
returned  to  his  majesty ;  which  was  a  seasonable  supply 
for  his  af&irs. 
66     At  his  return  to  Shrewsbury,  the  king  found  as  much 
done  towards  his  march  as  he  expected.     And  then  the 
other  expedient  (which  was  hinted  before)  for  money 
offered  itself.     There  was  a  gentleman  of  a  yery  good 
extraction,  and  of  the  best  estate  of  any  gentleman  of 
that  country,  one  sir  Richard  Newport,  who  lived  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  Shrewsbury,  [and]  who  was  looked 
upon  as  a  very  prudent  man,  and  had  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  that  people,  and  was  of  undoubted  aflfections 
and  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  to  the  government  both  in 
church  and  state :  his  eldest  son,  Francis  Newport,  was  a 
young  gentleman  of  great  expectation  and  of  excellent 
parts,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  had  be- 
haved himself  very  well  there.   This  gentleman  intimated 
to  a  friend  of  his,  ^  that,  if  his  father  might  be  made  a 
baron,  he  did  believe  he  might  be  prevailed  with  to  pre- 
sent his  majesty  with  a  good  sum  of  money/     It  was 
proposed  to  the  king,  who  had  no  mind  to  embrace  the 
proposition,  his  majesty  taking  occasion  often  to  speak 
against  -  making  merchandise  of  honour :  how  much  the 
crown  suffered  at  present  by  the  license  of  that  kind, 
which  bad  been  used  during  the  favour  of  the  duke  of 
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Buckingham ;  and  that  he  had  not  taken  a  firmer  reso- 
lution against  many  things,  than  against  this  particular 
expedient  for  the  raising  money."  However,  after  he 
returned  from  Chester,  and  found  by  the  increase  of  his 
levies,  and  the  good  disposition  all  things  were  in,  that  he 
might  in  a  short  time  be  able  to  march,  and  in  so  good  a 
condition,  that  he  should  rather  seek  the  rebels  than  de- 
cline meeting  with  them,  if  the  indispensable  want  of 
money  did  not  make  his  motion  impossible ;  the  merit 
and  ability  of  the  person,  and  the  fair  expectation  from 
his  posterity,  he  having  two  sons,  both  very  hopeful,  pre- 
vailed with  his  majesty  to  resume  the  same  overture ;  and 
in  few  days  it  was  perfected,  and  sir  Ri.  Newport  was 
made  baron  Newport  of  Ercall,  who  presented  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  pounds  to  his  majesty ;  whereupon  all  pre- 
parations for  the  army  were  prosecuted  with  effect. 
67  As  soon  as  the  king  came  to  Shrewsbury,  he  had  des- 
patched his  letters  and  agents  into  Wales,  Cheshire,  and 
Lancashire,  to  quicken  the  levies  of  men  which  were 
making  there,  and  finding  that  the  parliament  had  been 
very  solicitous  and  active  in  those  counties  of  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  and  that  many  of  the  gentry  of  those 
populous  shires  were  deeply  engaged  in  their  service,  and 
the  loyal  party  so  much  depressed,  that  the  house  of 
commons  had  sent  up  an  impeachment  of  high  treason 
against  the  lord  Strange,  who  being  son  and  heir  apparent 
of  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  possessed  of  all  his  father  s  for- 
tune in  present,  was  then  looked  upon  as  of  absolute 
power  over  that  people,  and  accused  him,  that  he  had, 
with  an  intent  and  purpose  to  subvert  the  frmdamental 
laws  and  government  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  very  being  of  parlia- 
ments, and  to  set  sedition  between  the  king  and  his 
people  at  Manchester  of  Lancaster,  and  at  several  other 
places,  actually,  maliciously,  rebelliously,  and  traitorously 
summoned  and  called  together  great  numbers  of  his  ma- 
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josty's  subjects ;  and  incited,  persuaded,  and  encouraged 
them  to  take  up  arms,  and  levy  war  against  the  king,  par- 
liament, and  kingdom.  That  he  had,  in  a  hostile  manner, 
invaded  the  kingdom,  and  killed,  hurt,  and  wounded  di- 
vers of  his  majesty's  subjects ;  had  set  sedition  betwixt 
the  king  and  his  people,  and  then  was  in  open  and  actual 
rebellion  against  the  king,  parliament,  and  kingdom.  And 
upon  this  impeachment  a  formal  order  passed  both  houses, 
(which  was  industriously  published,  and  read  in  many 
churches  of  those  counties,)  declaring  his  treason,  and 
requiring  all  persons  to  apprehend  him ;  whereby  not 
only  the  common  people,  who  had  obeyed  his  warrants, 
but  his  lordship  himself,  (who  had  only  executed  the 
commission  of  array,  and  the  seditious  party  at  the  same 
time  executing  their  ordinance  of  militia,  some  blows  bad 
passed*  whereof  one  or  two  had  died,)  was  more  than 
ordinarily  dismayed.  His  majesty  himself  leaving  his 
household  and  army  at  Shrewsbury,  went  in  person  widi 
his  troop  of  guards  only  to  Chester,  presuming  that  his  {»e- 
senco  would  have  the  same  influence  there  it  had  had  in 
all  other  places,  to  compose  the  fears  and  apprehensions 
of  all  honest  men*  and  to  drive  away  the  rest ;  which 
fell  out  accordingly :  for  being  received  and  entertained 
with  all  demonstrations  of  duty  by  the  city  of  Chester, 
thoQio  who  had  been  mo^  notably  instrumental  to  the 
parliament  withdrew  themselves,  and  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  indeoil  the  common  people,  flocked  to  him ; 
the  former  in  very  good  equipage,  and  the  laner  with 
great  expr«%iious  of  devotion  :  yet  in  Cheshire  Nantwidt 
and  Manchester  in  Lancashire,  made  some  shovgy  by  for- 
tifying, and  seditious  discourses,  of  resistance  and  disaf- 
fection, and  into  tho^e  two  places  the  sedidoos  p«Rom 
had  retired  themselves.  To  the  flrsc  the  lord  Gnodssoa 
was  sen:  with  a  regiment  of  horse  and  some  few  dia- 
gvxHiers*.  with  the  which,  and  h^s  dexterous  taking  advi2>- 
tajte  01  the  people's  firs;  appffeh^ecsi-xisw  b^fcre  «fcey  cooM 
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take  advice  what  to  do,  he  so  awed  that  town,  that  after 
one  unskilful  volley  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  he 
entered  the  town,  took  the  submission  and  oaths  of  the 
inhabitants  for  their  future  obedience ;  and  having  caused 
the  small  works  to  be  slighted,  and  all  the  arms  and  am- 
munition to  be  sent  to  Shrewsbury,  he  returned  to  his  ma-* 
jesty.    For  Manchester,  the  lord  Strange,  who  had  by  his 
majesty's  favour  and  encouragement  recovered  his  spirits, 
undertook,  without  troubling  his  majesty  farther  north- 
ward, in  a  very  short  time  to  reduce  that  place,  (which  was 
not  so  fortunately  performed,  because  not  so  resolutely 
pursued,)  and  to  send  a  good  body  of  foot  to  the  king  to 
Shrewsbury.    So  that  his  majesty,  within  a  week,  leaving 
all  parts  behind  him  full  of  good  inclinations  or  professions, 
returned  through  the  north  parts  of  Wales  (where  he  found 
the  people  cordial  to  him,  and  arming  themselves  for  him) 
to  Shrewsbury.     The  king's  custom  was  in  all  counties, 
through  which  he  passed,  to  cause  the  high  sheriff  to 
draw  all  the  gentlemen  and  the  most  substantial  inhabit- 
ants of  those  parts  together,  to  whom  (besides  his  caress- 
ing the  principal  gentlemen  severally,  familiarly,  and  very 
obligingly)  he  always  spake  something  publicly,  (which 
was  afterwards  printed,)  telling  them, 
68     "  That  it  was  a  benefit  to  him  from  the  insolences  and 
misfortunes  which  had  driven  him  about,  that  they  had 
brought  him  to  so  good  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  so 
faithful  a  part  of  his  people.    He  hoped  neither  they  nor 
he  should  repent  their  coming  together.     He  would  do 
his  part  that  they  might  not ;  and  of  them  he  was  confi- 
dent before  he  came-"     He  told  them,  "  the  residence  of 
an  army  was  not  usually  pleasant  to  any  place ;  and  his 
might  carry  more  fear  with  it,  since  it  might  be  thought, 
(being  robbed,  and  spoiled  of  all  his  own,  and  such  terror 
used  to  fright  and  keep  all  men  from  supplying  him,)  he 
must  only  live  upon  the  aid  and  relief  of  his  people."  But 
he  bid  them  "  not  to  be  afraid ;"  and  said,  "  he  wished  to 
VOL.  II.  B  b 
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God  his  poor  subjects  suffered  no  more  by  the  insolence 
and  violence  of  that  army  raised  against  him,  though  they 
had  made  themselves  wanton  with  plenty,  than  they 
should  do  by  his ;  and  yet  he  feared  he  should  not  be 
able  to  prevent  all  disorders ;  he  would  do  his  best ;  and 
promised  them,  no  man  should  be  a  loser  by  him,  if  he 
could  help  it."  He  said,  "  he  had  sent  for  a  mint,  and 
would  melt  down  all  his  own  plate,  and  expose  all  his 
land  to  sale  or  mortgage,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  he  might 
bring  the  least  pressure  upon  them."  However,  he  invited 
them  "  to  do  that  for  him  and  themselves,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  religion  and  the  law  of  the  land,  (by 
which  they  enjoyed  all  that  they  had,)  which  other  men 
did  against  them ;"  he  desired  them,  "  not  to  suffer  so 
good  a  cause  to  be  lost  for  want  of  supplying  him  with 
that  which  would  be  taken  from  them  by  those  who  pur- 
sued his  majesty  with  that  violence.  And  whilst  those  ill 
men  sacrificed  their  money,  plate,  and  utmost  industry,  to 
destroy  the  commonwealth,  they  would  be  no  less  liberal 
to  preserve  it.  He  bade  them  assure  themselves,  if  it 
pleased  God  to  bless  him  with  success,  he  would  re- 
member the  assistance  every  particular  man  gave  him  to 
his  advantage.  However  it  would  hereafter  (how  furiously 
soever  the  minds  of  men  were  now  possessed)  be  honour 
and  comfort  to  them,  that,  wth  some  charge  and  trouble 
to  themselves,  they  had  done  their  part  to  support  their 
king  and  preserve  the  kingdom." 
69  His  majesty  always  took  notice  of  any  particular 
reports,  which,  either  with  reference  to  the  public  or 
their  private  [concerns],  might  make  impression  upon 
that  people,  and  gave  clear  answers  to  them.  So  that 
with  this  gracious  and  princely  demeanour,  it  is  hardly 
credible  how  much  he  won  upon  the  people ;  so  that 
not  only  his  anny  daily  increased  by  volunteers,  (for 
there  was  not  a  man  pressed,)  but  such  proportions  of 
plate  and  money  were  voluntarily  brought  in,  that  the 
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army  was  fully  and  constantly  paid  :  the  king  having 
erected  a  mint  at  Shrewsbury,  more  for  reputation  than 
use,  (for,  for  want  of  workmen  and  instruments,  they 
could  not  coin  a  thousand  pounds  a  week,)  and  causing 
all  his  own  plate,  for  the  service  of  his  household,  to  be 
delivered  there,  made  other  men  think  theirs  was  the 
less  worth  the  preserving. 
70  Shortly  after  the  earl  of  Essex  came  to  Worcester, 
he  sent  a  gentleman  (one  Fleetwood,  the  same  who  had 
afterwards  so  great  power  in  the  army,  though  then  a 
trooper  in  his  guards)  to  Shrewsbury,  without  a  trumpet, 
or  any  other  ceremony  than  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Dorset ;  in  which  he  said,  "  he  was  appointed  by  the 
parliament  to  cause  a  petition,  then  in  his  hands,  to 
be  presented  to  his  majesty;  and  therefore  desired  his 
lordship  to  know  his  majesty's  pleasure,  when  he  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  it  from  such  persons  as  he  should 
send  over  with  it."  The  earl  of  Dorset  (by  his  majesty's 
command,  after  it  had  been  debated  in  council  what 
answer  to  return)  sent  him  word  in  writing,  "  that  the 
king  had  always  been,  and  would  be  still,  ready  to 
receive  any  petition  from  his  two  houses  of  parliament ; 
and  if  his  lordship  had  any  such  to  be  presented,  if 
he  sent  it  by  any  persons  who  stood  not  personally 
ac<;used  by  him  of  high  treason,  and  excepted  specially 
in  all  offers  of  pardon  made  by  him,  the  person  who 
brought  it  should  be  welcome ;  and  the  king  would 
return  such  an  answer  to  it  as  should  be  agreeable 
to  honour  and  justice."  Whether  this  limitation  as  to 
messengers  displeased  them,  (as  it  was  afterwards  said, 
that  the  messengers  appointed  to  have  delivered  it  were 
the  lord  Mandeville  and  Mr.  Hambden,  who,  they 
thought,  would  have  skill  to  make  infusions  into  many 
persons  then  about  his  majesty;  and  their  access  being 
barred  by  that  limitation  and  exception,  they  would  not 
send  any  other,)  or  what  other  reason  soever  there  waa, 
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the  king  heard  no  more  of  this  petition,  or  any  address 
of  that  nature,  till  he  found,  by  some  new  printed  votes 
and  declarations,  "  that  he  was  guilty  of  another  breach 
of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  for  having  refused  to 
receive  their  petition,  except  it  were  presented  in  such 
manner  as  he  prescribed :  whereas  they  alone  were 
judges  in  what  manner  and  by  what  persons  their  own 
petitions  should  be  delivered,  and  he  ought  so  to  receive 
them."  And  so  that  petition,  which  is  before  set  down 
in  the  very  terms  it  passed  both  houses,  was  never  deli- 
vered to  his  majesty. 

71  There  cannot  be  too  often  mention  of  the  wonderful 
providence  of  God,  that  from  that  low  despised  condi- 
tion the  king  was  in  at  Nottingham,  after  the  setting 
up  his  standard,  he  should  be  able  to  get  men,  money, 
or  arms,  and  yet  within  twenty  days  after  his  coming 
to  Shrewsbury,  he  resolved  to  march,  in  despite  of  the 
enemy,  even  towards  London ;  his  foot,  by  this  time, 
consisting  of  about  six  thousand ;  and  his  horse  of  two 
thousand ;  his  train  in  very  good  order,  commanded  by 
sir  John  Heydon.  And  though  this  strength  was  much 
inferior  to  the  enemy,  yet  as  it  was  greater  than  any 
man  thought  possible  to  be  raised,  so  all  thought  it 
sufficient  to  encounter  the  rebels.  Besides  that  it  was 
confidently  believed,  (and  not  without  some  grounds  of 
correspondence  with  some  officers  in  the  other  army,) 
that,  as  soon  as  the  armies  came  within  any  reasonable 
distance  of  each  other,  very  many  soldiers  would  leave 
their  colours,  and  come  to  the  king ;  which  expectation 
was  confirmed  by  some  soldiers,  who  every  day  dropped 
in  from  those  forces ;  and,  to  make  themselves  welcome, 
told  many  stories  of  their  fellows'  resolutions,  whom  they 
had  left  behind. 

72  And  this  must  be  confessed,  that  either  by  the  care 
and  diligence  of  the  officers,  or  by  the  good  inclinations 
and  temper  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  the  army  was 
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in  80  good  order  and  discipline,  that,  during  the  king's 
stay  at  Shrewsbury,  there  was  not  a  disorder  of  name, 
the  country  being  very  kind  to  the  soldiers,  and  the 
soldiers  Just,  and  regardful  to  the  country.  And  by 
the  free  loans  and  contributions  of  the  gentleman  and 
substantial  inhabitants,  but  especially  by  the  assistance 
of  the  nobility,  who  attended,  the  army  was  so  well 
paid,  that  there  was  not  the  least  mutiny  or  discontent 
for  want  of  pay ;  nor  was  there  any  cause ;  for  they 
seldom  felled  every  week,  never  went  above  a  fortnight 
unpaid. 
73  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  provide  arms  ;  of  which 
indeed  there  was  a  wonderful  scarcity,  the  king  being 
exceedingly  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  arms 
from  Holland ;  a  vessel  or  two  having  been  taken  by 
his  own  ships,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick ;  so  that,  except  eight  hundred  muskets,  five  hun- 
dred pair  of  pistols,  and  two  hundred  swords,  which 
came  with  the  powder,  which  was  landed  in  Yorkshire, 
as  is  before  mentioned,  the  king  had  none  in  his  maga- 
zine ;  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  begin  at  Nottingham, 
and  so  in  all  places  as  he  passed,  to  borrow  the  arms 
from  the  trained  bands ;  which  was  done  with  so  much 
wariness  and  caution,  (albeit  it  was  knovm  that  those 
arms  would,  being  left  in  those  hands,  be  employed 
against  him,  or  at  least  be  of  no  use  to  him,)  that 
it  was  done  rather  with  their  consent  than  by  any 
constraint,  and  always  with  the  fiiU  approbation  of  their 
commanders.  And  therefore  in  Yorkshire  and  Shrop- 
shire, where  the  gentlemen  very  unskilfully,  though 
with  good  meaning,  desired  that  the  arms  might  still 
be  left  in  the  country  men's  hands,  there  was  none  of 
that  kind  of  borrowing.  But  in  all  places  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  quality  sent  the  king  such  sup- 
plies of  arms  out  of  their  ovm  armories,  (which  were 
very  mean,)  so  that  by  all  these  means  together,  the 
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foot,  all  but  three  or  four  hundred,  who  marched  with* 
out  any  weapon  but  a  cudgel,  were  armed  with  muskets, 
and  bags  for  their  powder,  and  pikes ;  but,  in  the  whole 
body,  there  was  not  one  pikeraan  had  a  corslet,  and 
very  few  musketeers  who  had  swords.  Amongst  the 
liorse,  the  officers  had  their  fiill  desire,  if  they  were  able 
to  procure  old  backs  and  breasts,  and  pots  with  pistols, 
or  carabines,  for  their  two  or  three  first  ranks,  and  swords 
for  the  rest;  themselves  (and  some  soldiers  by  their 
examples)  ha>nng  gotten,  besides  their  pistols  and  swords, 
a  short  poleaxe. 
74  The  foot  were  divided  into  three  brigades;  the  first 
commanded  by  sir  Nicholas  Byron,  the  second  by  colonel 
llarrv  Went  worth,  and  the  third  bv  colonel  Richard 
Fielding,  sir  Jacob  Asliley  being  major  general,  and 
commanding  the  foot  immediately  under  the  general. 
For,  though  general  Ruthen,  who  came  to  the  king 
some  few  days  before  he  left  Shrewsbury,  [was]  made 
field  marshal,  yet  he  kept  wholly  with  the  horse  to 
assist  prince  Rupert :  and  sir  Arthur  Aston,  of  whose 
soldiery  there  was  then  a  very  great  esteem,  was  made 
colonel  general  of  the  dragoons;  which  at  that  time, 
though  consisting  of  two  or  three  regiments,  were  not 
above  eight  hundred,  or  a  thousand  at  the  most.  Most 
of  the  persons  of  honour  and  quality,  except  those  whose 
attendance  was  near  the  king's  own  person,  put  them- 
selves into  the  king's  troop  of  guards,  commanded  by 
the  lord  Bernard  Stewart ;  and  made  indeed  so  gallant 
a  body,  that,  upon  a  very  modest  computation,  the  estate 
and  revenue  of  that  single  troop  might  justly  be  valued 
at  least  equal  to  all  theirs  who  then  voted  in  both 
houses  under  the  name  of  the  lords  and  commons  of 
l)arliament,  and  so  made  and  maintained  that  war.  Their 
servants,  under  the  command  of  sir  William  Killigrew, 
made  another  full  troop,  and  always  marched  with  their 
lords  and  masters. 
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75      In  this  equipage  the  king  marched  from  Shrewsbury 
on   the  twelfth  of  October  to  Bridgenorth,  never  less 
baggage  attending  a  royal  army,  there  being  not  one 
tent,  and  very  few  waggons   belonging   to   the  whole 
train ;  having  in  his  whole  army  not  one  officer  of  the 
field  who  was  a  papist,  except  sir  Arthur  Aston,  if  he 
were  one ;  and  very  few  common  soldiers  of  that  reli- 
gion.     However  the  parliament,  in   all   their  declara- 
tions, and   their  clergy  much  more   in   their  sermons, 
assured   the   people,  "  that   the   king's  army  consisted 
only  of  papists,"  whilst  themselves  entertained  all   of 
that  religion  that  they  could  get ;  and  very  many,  both 
officers  and  soldiers,  of  that  religion  engaged  with  them  ; 
whether  it  was  that  they  really  believed  that  that  army 
did  desire  liberty  of  conscience  for  all  religions,  as  some 
of  the  chief  of  them  pretended,  or  that  they  desired 
to  divide  themselves  for  communication  of  intelligence, 
and  interest.     And  here  it  is  not  fit  to  forget  one  par- 
ticular, that,   when   the   committee   of  parliament   ap- 
pointed  to  advance  the  service  upon  the   propositions 
for  plate  and  horses,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  sent  word 
to  the  house  of  commons,  "  that  some  papists  offered  to 
lend  money  upon  those  propositions,  and  desired  advice 
whether  they  should  acce])t  of  it,"  it  was  answered,  "  that 
if  they  offered  any  considerable  sum,  whereby  it  might 
be  conceived  to  proceed  from  a  real  affection  to  the  par- 
liament, and  not  out  of  policy  to  bring  themselves  within 
their  protection,  and  so  to  excuse  their  delinquency,  it 
should  be  accepted  of. 
76      When  the  king  was  ready  for  his  march,  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  which  way  he  should  take ; 
many  were  of  opinion  that  he  should  march  towards 
Worcester,   where   the   earl   of  £ssex   still   remained ; 
those  countries  were  thought  well-affected  to  the  king ; 
where  his  army  w-ould  be  supplied  with  provisions,  inuX 
increased  in  numbers;  and  that  no  time  should  be  lo??t 
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they  were  within  any  distance ;  and  it  was  wished,  that 
the  king  would  send  a  proclamation  into  the  army  it- 
self, to  offer  pardon  to  all  who  would  return  to  their 
obedience,"  And  a  proclamation  was  prepared  accord- 
ingly, and  all  circumstances  resolved  upon,  that  a  herald 
should  be  sent  to  proclaim  it  in  the  head  of  the  earl's 
army,  when  it  should  be  drawn  up  in  battle.  But  that, 
and  many  other  particulars,  prepared  and  resolved  upon, 
were  forgotten,  or  omitted  at  the  time  appointed,  which 
would  not  admit  any  of  those  formalities, 
78  When  the  whole  army  marched  together,  there  was 
quickly  discovered  an  unhappy  jealousy  and  division 
between  the  principal  officers,  which  grew  quickly  into 
a  perfect  faction  between  the  foot  and  the  horse.  The 
earl  of  Lindsey  was  general  of  the  whole  army  by  his 
commission,  and  thought  very  equal  to  it.  But  when 
prince  Rupert  came  to  the  king,  which  was  after  the 
standard  was  set  up,  and  received  a  commission  to  be 
general  of  the  horse,  which  all  men  knew  was  designed 
for  him,  there  was  a  clause  inserted  into  it,  which  ex- 
empted him  from  receiving  orders  from  any  body  but 
from  the  king  himself;  which,  upon  the  matter,  separated 
all  the  horse  from  any  dependence  upon  the  general,  and 
had  other  ill  consequences  in  it:  for  when  the  king  at 
midnight,  being  in  his  bed,  and  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  enemy's  motion,  commanded  the  lord  Falkland,  his 
principal  secretary  of  state,  to  direct  prince  Rupert  what 
he  should  do,  he  took  it  very  ill,  and  expostulated  with 
the  lord  Falkland  for  giving  him  orders.  But  he  could 
not  have  directed  his  passion  against  any  man  who  would 
feel  or  regard  it  less.  And  he  told  him,  "  that  it  was 
his  office  to  signify  what  the  king  bad  him ;  which  he 
should  always  do;  and  that  he,  in  neglecting  it,  neglected 
the  king ;"  who  did  neither  the  prince  nor  his  own  service 
any  good,  by  complying  in  the  beginning  with  his  rough 
nature,  which  rendered  him  very  ungracious  to  all  men. 
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But  the  king  was  so  indulgent  to  him,  that  he  took  his 
advice  in  all  things  relating  to  the  army,  and  so  upon 
considemtion  of  their  march,  and  the  figure  of  the  battle 
they  reaolved  to  fight  in  with  the  enemy,  he  concurred 
entirely  with  prince  Rupert's   advice,  and  rejected  the 
opinion  of  the  general,  who  preferred  the  order  he  had 
learned  under  ]jrince  Maurice  and  prince   Harrj%  with 
whom  be  had  served  at  the  same  time  when  the  earl 
of  Essex  and  he  had  both  regiments,     Tlie  uneasiness 
of  the  prince  s  nature,  and  the  httle  education  he  Itad 
in  courts,  made  him  unapt  to  make  acquaintance  with 
any  of  the  lords,  who  were  likewise  thereby  discouraged 
from  apjih ing  tliemsehes  to  him  ;  whilst  some  officers  of 
the  horse  were  well  pleased  to  observe  that  strangem 
and  fomented  it;   believing  their  credit  would  be 
greater  ^ith  the  prince,  and  desired  that  no  other  person 
should  have  any  credit  with  the  king*     So  the  war  was 
scarce  begun,  when    there   appeared  such   fiiction   and 
designs  in  the  army,  which  wise  men  looked  upon  as 
a  very  evil  presage;  and  the  inconveniences  which  flowed 
from  thence  gave  the  king  great  trouble  in  a  short  time 
after. 
79     Within  two  days  after  tlie  king  marched  from  Shrews* 
bury,  the  earl  of  Essex  moved  from  Worcester  to  attend 
him,  Vkith  an  army  superior  in  number  far  to  the  king's ; 
the  horse  and  foot  being  completely  armed,  and  the  men 
very  well  exercised,  and  the  whole  equipage  (being  sup- 
plied out  of  the  king's  magazines)  suitable  to  an  ami)^ 
set  forth  at  the  charge    of  a  kingdom.     The    earl   of* 
Bedford  had  the  name  of  general  of  the  horse,  thouglm. 
that  command  principilly  depended  upon  sir   Willian^ 
Balfour,     Of  the  nobility  he  had  with  him   the   lords 
Kimbolton,  Saint-John's,  Wharton,   Roberts,   RocUford, 
and   Fielding,  (whose   fathers,  tlie  earls  of    Dover    an 
Denbigh,  charged  as  vohiuteers  in  the  king's  guards  o 
horscj)  and  many  gentlemen  of  quality;   but  his   trai 
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was  so  very  great,  that  he  cx)uld  move  but  in  slow 
marches.  So  that  the  two  armies,  though  they  were 
but  twenty  miles  asunder  when  they  first  set  forth,  and 
both  marched  the  same  way,  they  gave  not  the  least 
disquiet  in  ten  days'  march  to  each  other ;  and  in  truth, 
as  it  appeared  afterwards,  neither  army  knew  where  the 
other  was. 

80  The  king  by  quick  marches,  having  seldom  rested  a 
day  in  any  place,  came  on  Saturday  the  twentynsecond 
of  October  to  Edgcot,  a  village  in  Northamptonshire 
within  four  miles  of  Banbury,  in  which  the  rebels  had 
a  very  strong  garrison.  As  soon  as  he  came  thither,  he 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  having  no  intelligence  that 
the  earl  of  Essex  was  within  any  distance,  it  was  resolved 
"  the  king  and  the  army  should  rest  in  those  quarters 
the  next  day,  only  that  sir  Nicholas  Byron  should  march 
with  his  brigade,  and  attempt  the  taking  in  of  Banbury." 
And  with  this  resolution  the  council  brake  up,  and  all 
men  went  to  their  quarters,  which  were  at  a  great 
distance,  without  any  apprehension  of  an  enemy.  But 
that  night,  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  prince  Rupert  sent 
the  king  word,  "  that  the  body  of  the  rebels'  army  was 
vrithin  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  that  the  head  quarter 
was  at  a  village  called  Keinton  on  the  edge  of  Warwick- 
shire ;  and  that  it  would  be  in  his  majesty's  power,  if  he 
thought  fit,  to  fight  a  battle  the  next  day ;"  which  his 
majesty  liked  well,  and  therefore  immediately  despatched 
orders  to  cross  the  design  for  Banbury,  "and  that  the 
whole  army  should  draw  to  a  rendezvous  on  the  top  of 
Edge-hill ;"  which  was  a  very  high  hill  about  two  miles 
from  Keinton,  where  the  head- quarters  of  the  earl  was, 
and  which  had  a  clear  prospect  of  all  that  valley. 

81  In  the  morning,  being  Sunday  the  twenty-third  of 
October,  when  the  rebels  were  beginning  their  march, 
(for  they  suspected  not  the  king's  forces  to  be  near,) 
they  perceived  a  fair  body  of  horse  on  the  top  of  that 
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lull,  and  easily  concluded  their  march  was  not  then  to 
be  far.     It  is  certain  they  were  exceedingly  surprised^ 
having  never  had  any  other  confidence  of  their  men, 
than   by  the   disi>arity  they  concluded  would  be   still 
between  their  numbers  and  the  king's,  the  which  they 
found  themselves  now  deceived  in.     For  two  of  their 
strongest  and  best  regiments  of  foot,  and  one  regiment 
of  horse,  ^^•as  a  day's  march  behind  with  their  ammuni- 
tion. So  that,  though  they  were  still  superior  in  number, 
yet  that  ditterence  was  not  so  great  as  they  promised 
thonisolves.     However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  earl, 
with  great  dexterity,  performed  whatsoever  could  be  ex- 
)>eoted  from  a  wise  general.    He  chose  that  ground  which 
best  likeil  him.     There  was  between  the  hill  and  the 
tOMii  a  fair  campaign,  save  that  near  the  town  it  was 
narrower,  and   on   the   right   hand   some    hedges   and 
incK>«iure$:    Si>   that   there   he   placed  musketeers,  and 
not  alH>ve  two  regiments  of  horse,  where  the  groand 
was  narrowest :  but  on  his  left  wing  he  placed  a  body 
of  a   thousand   horse,  commanded    by  one   Ramsey  a 
Jivotohnian :    the  reserve  of  hor^e,  which  was  a  good 
one,  ^"^is  commanded  by  the  earl  of  BetifonL  general 
of  thoir  hot^?o,  and  sir  William  Balfoxir  wirh  him.     The 
gvuoral  himsolf  was  wich  the  tV»t.  which  wer^  ordened 
as  much  to  advantaire  as  mi*rht  be.     And  in  thi>  pct>ture 
ihoy  sroo^i  mnn  oiirhr  of  the  olook  in  rhe  morning. 
Si     Oil  the  o:hor  sivio,  though  prince  Rujvr:  was  early 
ir.  the  momir.c  with  the  ^r^ste?:  pjkrt  o:  ibe  b-M^e  on 
iho  top  v^:  the  hili.  which  ^r^ve  the  ^r^i  ilimm  of  ihe 
rA\»?«s:ty  of  rirhtir^  to  the   othrr  itirty.  yet   the  fx"< 
wvr\:^  ,:  v-irtr  rt^i  i:  ^o  irrv^t  s  •iistaLZv'^.  ths:  cajiy  resi- 
r-:^:r.t>  niT.'L-:''!  ^t^^'r.  '■*  tlcht  milrs  :%•  th-r  rrc-ir-xv:--*: 
>o  trj.:  ::  -s-xs  :>3k>:  cr,e  •::'  thv  v'V.vk   r^f>:v  ibe  kii^"« 

al  jT-tvv:  i:  :h-f  h-:;ii   ;:  hi^?  :«t:  rr^r~-fct  •>:  7>:c.  ri* 
^v::  th-e  .■:ri  W/.j-.^xh-^v  S:zx  n-x:  t.    hi-n:^  w^i  liie 
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king's  regiment  of  guards,  in  which  was  the  king's 
standard,  carried  by  sir  Edmund  Vemey,  knight  mar- 
shal. The  king's  right  wing  of  horse  was  commanded 
by  prince  Rupert,  the  left  wing  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  com- 
missary general  of  the  horse,  who  was  assisted  by  sir 
Arthur  Aston  with  most  of  the  dragoons,  because  that 
left  wing  was  opposed  to  the  enemy's  right,  which  had 
the  shelter  of  some  hedges  lined  with  musketeers :  and 
the  reserve  was  committed  to  sir  John  Byron,  and  con- 
sisted indeed  only  of  his  own  regiment.  At  the  en- 
trance into  the  field,  the  king's  troop  of  guards,  either 
provoked  by  some  unseasonable  scoflfe  amongst  the  sol- 
diery, or  out  of  their  desire  of  glory,  or  both,  besought 
the  king,  "  that  he  would  give  them  leave  to  be  absent 
that  day  from  his  person,  and  to  charge  in  the  front 
amongst  the  horse;"  the  which  his  majesty  consented 
to.  They  desired  prince  Rupert  "  to  give  them  that 
honour  which  belonged  to  them ;"  who  accordingly  as- 
signed them  the  first  place ;  which,  though  they  per- 
formed their  parts  with  admirable  courage,  may  well  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  oversights  of  that  day. 
83  It  was  near  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  battle  began ;  which,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  was 
so  late,  that  some  were  of  opinion,  "  that  the  business 
should  be  deferred  till  the  next  day."  But  against 
that  there  were  many  objections ;  "  the  king's  num- 
bers could  not  increase,  the  enemy's  might;"  for  they 
had  not  only  their  garrisons,  Warwick,  Coventry,  and 
Banbury,  within  distance,  but  all  that  county  so  devoted 
to  them,  that  they  had  all  provisions  brought  to  them 
without  the  least  trouble ;  whereas,  on  the  other  side, 
the  people  were  so  disaffected  to  the  king's  party,  that 
they  had  carried  away  or  hid  all  their  provisions,  inso- 
much as  there  was  neither  meat  for  man  or  horse ; 
and  the  very  smiths  hid  themselves,  that  they  might 
not  be  compelled  to  shoe  the  horses,  of  which  in  those 
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stony  ways  there  was  great  need.  This  proceeded  not 
from  any  radical  malice,  or  disaffection  to  the  king's 
cause,  or  his  person ;  though  it  is  true,  tliat  circuit 
in  which  this  battle  was  fought,  being  between  the 
dominions  of  the  lord  Say  and  the  lord  Brooke,  was 
the  most  eminently  corrupted  of  any  county  in  England ; 
but  by  the  reports  and  infusions  which  the  other  very 
diligent  party  had  wrought  into  the  people's  belief, 
"  that  the  cavaliers  were  of  a  fierce,  bloody,  and  licen- 
tious disposition,  and  that  they  committed  all  manner 
of  cruelty  upon  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  where 
they  came,  of  which  robbery  was  the  least;"  so  that 
the  poor  people  thought  there  was  no  other  way  to 
preserve  their  goods  than  by  hiding  them  out  of  the 
way;  which  was  confessed  by  them,  when  they  found 
how  much  that  information  had  wronged  them,  by  mak- 
ing them  so  injurious  to  their  friends.  And  therefore 
where  the  army  rested  a  day  they  found  much  better 
entertainment  at  parting,  than  when  they  came ;  for 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  there  was  no  person  of 
honour  or  quality  who  paid  not  punctually  and  exactly 
for  what  they  had  ;  and  there  was  not  the  least  violence 
or  disorder  amongst  the  common  soldiers  in  their  march 
which  scaped  exemplary  punishment ;  so  that  at  Bro- 
micham,  a  town  so  generally  wicked,  that  it  had  risen 
upon  small  parties  of  the  king's,  and  killed  or  taken 
them  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  Coventry,  declaring 
a  more  peremptory  malice  to  his  majesty  than  any 
other  place,  two  soldiers  were  executed,  for  having 
taken  some  small  trifle  of  no  vakie  out  of  a  house, 
whose  owner  was  at  that  time  in  the  rebels'  army. 
So  strict  was  the  discipline  in  this  army;  when  the 
other,  without  control,  practised  all  the  dissoluteness 
imaginable.  But  the  march  was  so  fast,  that  the  leav- 
ing a  good  reputation  behind  them  was  no  harbinger 
to  provide  for  their  better  reception  in  their  next  quar- 
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ters.  So  that  their  wants  were  so  great  at  the  time 
when  they  came  to  Edge-hill,  that  there  were  very 
many  companies  of  the  common  soldiers  who  had 
scarce  eaten  bread  in  eight  and  forty  hours  before. 
The  only  way  to  cure  this  was  a  victory;  and  there- 
fore the  king  gave  the  word,  though  it  was  late,  the 
enemy  keeping  their  ground  to  receive  him  without 
advancing  at  all. 
84  In  this  hurry,  there  was  an  omission  of  somewhat, 
which  the  king  intended  to  have  executed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  battle.  He  had  caused  many  pro- 
clamations to  be  printed  of  pardon  to  all  those  soldiers 
who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  which  he  resolved,  as 
is  said  before,  to  have  sent  by  a  herald  to  the  earl 
of  Essex,  and  to  have  found  ways  to  have  scattered 
and  dispersed  them  in  that  army,  as  soon  as  he  under- 
stood they  were  within  any  distance  of  him.  But  all 
men  were  now  so  much  othervsise  busied,  that  it  was 
not  soon  enough  remembered ;  and  when  it  was,  the 
proclamations  were  not  at  hand ;  which,  by  that  which 
follows,  might  probably  have  produced  a  good  effect. 
For  as  the  right  wing  of  the  king's  horse  advanced 
to  charge  the  left  wing,  which  was  the  gross  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  (whose  fortune 
and  interest  being  in  Ireland,  he  had  come  out  of  thr.t 
kingdom  to  hasten  supplies  thither,  and  had  a  troop 
of  horse  raised  for  him  for  that  service ;  but  as  many 
other  of  those  forces  were,  so  his  troop  was  likewise 
disposed  into  that  army,  and  he  was  now  major  to  sir 
William  Waller;  he)  with  his  whole  troop  advanced 
from  the  gross  of  their  horse,  and  discharging  all  their 
pistols  on  the  ground,  within  little  more  than  carabine 
shot  of  his  own  body,  presented  himself  and  his  troop 
to  prince  Rupert ;  and  immediately,  with  his  highness, 
charged  the  enemy.  Whether  this  sudden  accident,  as 
it  might  very  well,  and  [the]  not  knowing  how  miany 
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more  were  of  the  same  mind,  each  man  looking  upon 
his  companion  with  the  same  apprehension  as  upon  the 
enemy,  or  whether  the  terror  of  prince  Rupert,  and  the 
king's  horse,  or  all  together,  with  their  own  evil  con- 
sciences, wrought  upon  them,  I  know  not,  but  that  whole 
wing,  having  unskilfully  discharged  their  carabines  and 
pistols  into  the  air,  wheeled  about,  our  horse  charging 
them  in  flank  and  rear,  and  having  thus  absolutely  routed 
them,  pursued  them  flying;  and  had  the  execution  of 
them  above  two  miles. 
85  The  left  wing,  commanded  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  had  as 
good  success,  though  they  were  to  charge  in  worse 
ground,  amongst  hedges,  and  through  gaps  and  ditches, 
which  were  lined  with  musketeers.  But  sir  Arthur 
Aston,  with  great  courage  and  dexterity,  beat  off  those 
musketeers  with  his  dragoons ;  and  then  the  right  wing 
of  their  horse  was  as  easily  routed  and  dispersed  as 
their  left,  and  those  followed  the  chase  as  furiously  as 
the  other.  The  reserve,  seeing  none  of  the  enemy's 
horse  left,  thought  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
but  to  pursue  those  that  fled,  and  could  not  be  con- 
tained by  their  commanders,  but  with  spurs  and  loose 
reins  followed  the  chase  which  their  left  wing  had  led 
them.  And  by  this  means,  whilst  most  men  thought 
the  victory  unquestionable,  the  king  was  in  danger  of 
the  same  fate  which  his  predecessor  Henry  the  Third 
felt  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  against  his  barons;  when 
his  son  the  prince,  having  routed  their  horse,  followed 
the  chase  so  far,  that  before  his  return  to  the  field 
his  father  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  so  his  victory  served 
only  to  make  the  misfortune  of  that  day  the  more 
intolerable.  For  all  the  king's  horse  having  thus  left 
the  field,  many  of  them  only  following  the  execution, 
others  intending  the  spoil  in  the  town  of  Keinton,  where 
all  the  baggage  was,  and  the  earl  of  Essex's  own  coach, 
which  was  taken,  and  brought  away ;  their  reserve,  com- 
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manded  by  sir  William  Balfour,  moved  up  and  down 
the  field  in  good  order,  and  marching  towards  the  king's 
foot  pretended  to  be  friends,  till  observing  no  horse  to 
be  in  readiness  to  charge  them,  [they]  brake  in  upon 
the  foot,  and  did  great  execution.  Then  was  the  general 
the  earl  of  Lindsey,  in  the  head  of  his  regiment,  being 
on  foot,  shot  in  the  thigh ;  with  which  he  fell,  and 
was  presently  encompassed  by  the  enemy ;  and  his  son, 
the  lord  Willoughby,  piously  endeavouring  the  rescue 
of  his  father,  taken  prisoner  with  him.  Then  was  the 
standard  taken,  (sir  Edmund  Verney,  who  bore  it, 
being  killed,)  but  rescued  again  by  captain  John  Smith, 
an  oflScer  of  the  lord  Grandison's  regiment  of  horse, 
and  by  him  brought  off.  And  if  those  horse  had  be- 
stirred themselves,  they  might  with  little  difficulty 
[have]  destroyed  or  taken  prisoner  the  king  himself, 
and  his  two  sons,  the  prince  [of  Wales]  and  the  duke 
of  York,  being  with  fewer  than  one  hundred  horse  and 
those  without  officer  or  command,  within  half  musket 
shot  of  that  body,  before  he  suspected  them  to  be 
enemies. 
86  When  prince  Rupert  returned  from  the  chase,  he 
found  this  great  alteration  in  the  field,  and  his  majesty 
himself  with  few  noblemen  and  a  small  retinue  about 
him,  and  the  hope  of  so  glorious  a  day  quite  vanished. 
For  though  most  of  the  officers  of  horse  were  returned, 
and  that  part  of  the  field  covered  again  with  the  loose 
troops,  yet  they  could  not  be  persuaded  or  drawn  to 
charge  either  the  enemy's  reserve  of  horse,  which  alone 
kept  the  field,  or  the  body  of  their  foot,  which  only 
kept  their  ground ;  the  officers  pretending,  "  that  their 
soldiers  were  so  dispersed,  that  there  were  not  ten  of 
any  troop  together ;"  and  the  soldiers,  that  their  horses 
were  so  tired,  that  they  could  not  charge."  But  the 
truth  is,  where  many  soldiers  of  one  troop  or  regiment 
were  rallied  together,  there  the  officers  were  wanting ; 
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and  where  the  officers  were  ready,  there  the  soldiers 
were  not  together  ;  and  neither  officers  or  soldiers 
desired  to  move  without  those  who  properly  belonged 
to  them.  Things  had  now  so  ill  an  aspect,  that  many 
were  of  opinion  that  the  king  should  leave  the  field, 
though  it  was  not  easy  to  advise  whither  he  should 
have  gone;  which  if  he  had  done,  he  had  left  an 
absolute  victory  to  those  who  even  at  this  time  thought 
themselves  overcome.  But  the  king  was  positive  against 
that  advice,  well  knowing,  that  as  that  army  was  raised 
by  his  person  and  presence  only,  so  it  could  by  no 
other  means  be  kept  together;  and  he  thought  it  un- 
princely  to  forsake  them  who  had  forsaken  all  they 
had  to  serve  him :  besides,  he  observed  the  other  side 
looked  not  as  if  they  thought  themselves  conquerors; 
for  that  reserve,  which  did  so  much  mischief  before, 
since  the  return  of  his  horse,  betook  themselves  to  a 
fixed  station  between  their  foot,  which  at  best  could 
but  be  thought  to  stand  their  ground,  which  two  bri- 
gades of  the  king's  did  with  equal  courage,  and  gave 
equal  volleys;  and  therefore  he  tried  all  possible  ways 
to  get  the  horse  to  charge  again ;  easily  discerning  by 
some  little  attempts  which  were  made,  what  a  notable 
impression  a  brisk  one  would  have  made  upon  the 
enemy.  And  when  he  saw  it  was  not  to  be  done,  he 
was  content  with  their  only  standing  still.  Without 
doubt,  if  either  party  had  known  the  constitution  of 
the  other,  they  had  not  parted  so  fairly ;  and,  very 
probably,  which  soever  had  made  a  bold  offer,  had  eom- 
j)assed  his  end  upon  his  enemy.  This  made  many 
believe,  though  the  horse  vaunted  themselves  aloud  to 
have  done  their  part,  that  the  good  fortune  of  the  first 
part  of  the  day,  which  well  managed  would  have  secured 
the  rest,  was  to  be  imputed  rather  to  their  enemy's 
want  of  courage  than  to  their  own  virtue,  (which,  after 
so  great  a  victory,  could    not   so   soon   have  forsaken 
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them,)  and  to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  revolt  of  sir 
Faithful  Fortescue  with  a  whole  troop,  no  doubt  much 
to  the  consternation  of  those  he  left ;  which  had  not  so 
good  fortune  as  they  deserved  ;  for  by  the  negligence  of 
not  throwing  away  their  orange-tawny  scarfs,  which  they 
all  wore  as  the  earl  of  Essex's  colours,  and  being  imme- 
diately engaged  in  the  charge,  many  of  them,  not  fewer 
than  seventeen  or  eighteen,  were  suddenly  killed  by 
those  to  whom  they  joined  themselves. 
87  In  this  doubt  of  all  sides,  the  night,  the  common 
friend  to  wearied  and  dismayed  armies,  parted  them ; 
and  then  the  king  caused  his  cannon,  which  were  nearest 
the  enemy,  to  be  drawn  off;  and  with  his  whole  forces 
himself  spent  the  night  in  the  field,  by  such  a  fire  as 
could  be  made  of  the  little  wood,  and  bushes  which 
grew  thereabouts,  unresolved  what  to  do  the  next  morn- 
ing, many  reporting,  "  that  the  enemy  was  gone :"  but 
when  the  day  appeared,  the  contrary  was  discovered ; 
for  then  they  were  seen  standing  in  the  same  posture 
and  place  in  which  they  fought,  from  whence  the  earl 
of  Essex,  wisely,  never  suffered  them  to  stir  all  that 
night;  presuming  reasonably,  that  if  they  were  drawn 
off  never  so  little  from  that  place,  their  numbers  would 
lessen,  and  that  many  would  run  away;  and  therefore 
he  caused  all  manner  of  provisions,  [with]  which  the 
country  supplied  him  plentifully,  to  be  brought  thither 
to  them  for  their  repast,  and  reposed  himself  with 
them  in  the  place ;  besides,  that  night  he  received  a 
great  addition  of  strength,  not  only  by  rallying  those 
horse  and  foot  which  had  run  out  of  the  field  in  the 
battle,  but  by  the  arrival  of  colonel  Hambden  and 
colonel  Grantham  with  two  thousand  fresh  foot,  (which 
were  reckoned  amongst  the  best  of  the  army,)  and  five 
hundred  horse,  which  marched  a  day  behind  the  army 
for  the  guard  of  their  ammunition,  and  a  great  part 
of  their  train,  not  supposing  there  would  have   been 
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any  action   that  would   have   required   their   presence. 
All  the  advantage  this  seasonable  recruit  brought  them 
was  to  give  their  old  men  so  much  courage  as  to  keep 
the  field,  which  it  was   otherwise  believed  they  would 
hardly  have  been  persuaded  to  have  done.     After  a  very 
cold  night  spent  in  the  field,  without  any  refreshment 
of  victual  or  provision  for  the  soldiers,  (for  the  country 
was  so  disaffected,  that  it  not  only  not  sent  in  provi- 
sions, but  many  soldiers  who  straggled  into  the  villages 
for  relief  were  knocked  in  the  head   by  the  common 
people,)  the  king  found  his  troops  very  thin  ;  for  though 
by  conference  .with   the   officers  he   might  reasonably 
conclude  that  there  were  not  many  slain  in  the  battle, 
yet  a  third  part  of  his  foot  were  not  upon  the  place, 
and  of  the  horse .  many  missing ;   and  they  that  were 
in  the  field  were  so  tired  with  duty,  and  weakened  with 
want  of  meat,  and  shrunk  up  with  the  cruel  cold  of 
the  night,  (for  it  was  a  terrible  frost,  and  there  was 
not  shelter  of  either  tree  or  hedge,)  that  though  they 
had  reason  to  believe,  by  the  standing  still  of  the  enemy 
whilst  a  small  party  of  the  king's  horse  in  the  morning 
took  away  four  pieces  of  their  cannon  very  near  them, 
that  any  offer  towards  a  charge,  or  but  marching  towards 
them,  would  have  made  a  very  notable  impression  in 
them,  yet  there  was  so  visible  an  averseness  from  it  in 
most  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  that  the  king  thought 
not  fit  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  contented  himself  to 
keep  his  men  in  order,  the  body  of  horse  facing  the 
enemy  upon  the  field  where  they  had  fought. 
88     Towards  noon  the  king  resolved  to  try  that  expedient 
which  was  prepared  for  the  day  before ;   and  sent  sir 
William  le   Neve,  Clarencieux  king  at  arms,  with  his 
proclamation  of  pardon,   to   such  as   would    lay   down 
arms,  to   the   enemy ;    believing,  though   he   expected 
then  little  benefit  by  the  proclamation,  that  he  should 
by    that    means    receive    some    advertisement    of   the 
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condition  of  the  army,  and  what  prisoners  they  had 
taken,  (for  many  persons  of  command  and  quality  were 
wanting,)  giving  him  order  likewise  to  desire  to  speak 
with  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  who  was  known  to  be  in  their 
hands.  Before  sir  William  came  to  the  army,  he  was 
received  by  the  out-guards,  and  conducted  with  strict- 
ness (that  he  might  say  or  publish  nothing  amongst  the 
soldiers)  to  the  earl  of  Essex ;  who,  when  he  offered 
to  read  the  proclamation  aloud,  and  to  deliver  the  effect 
of  it,  that  he  might  be  heard  by  those  who  were  present, 
rebuked  him  with  some  roughness,  and  charged  him, 
"  as  he  loved  his  life,  not  to  presume  to  speak  a  word 
to  the  soldiers;"  and,  after  some  few  questions,  sent 
him  presently  back,  well  guarded  through  the  army, 
without  any  answer  at  all.  At  his  return  he  had  so 
great  and  feeling  a  sense  of  the  danger  he  had  passed, 
that  he  made  little  observation  of  the  posture  or  numbers 
of  the  enemy.  Only  he  seemed  to  have  seen  or  appre- 
hended so  much  trouble  and  disorder  in  the  faces  of  the 
earl  of  Essex  and  the  principal  officers  about  him,  and 
80  much  dejection  in  the  common  soldiers,  that  they 
looked  like  men  who  had  no  farther  ambition  than  to 
keep  what  they  had  left.  He  brought  word  of  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Lindsey. 
89  The  number  of  the  slain,  by  the  testimony  of  the  min- 
ister and  others  of  the  next  parish,  who  took  care  for  the 
burying  of  the  dead,  and  which  was  the  only  computation 
that  could  be  made,  amounted  to  above  five  thousand ; 
whereof  two  parts  were  conceived  to  be  of  those  of  the 
parliament  party,  and  not  above  a  third  of  the  king's. 
Indeed  the  loss  of  both  sides  was  so  great,  and  so  little 
of  triumph  appeared  in  either,  that  the  victory  could 
scarce  be  imputed  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Yet  the 
king's  keeping  the  field,  and  having  the  spoil  of  it,  by 
which  many  persons  of  quality  who  bad  lain  wounded  in 
the  field  were  preserved,  his   pursuing  afterwards   the 
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same  design  he  had  when  he  was  diverted  to  the  battle, 
and  succeeding  in  it,  (as  shall  be  touched  anon,)  were 
greater  ensigns  of  victory  on  that  side,  than  the  taking 
the  general  prisoner,  and  the  taking  the  standard,  w^hich 
was  likewise  recovered,  were  on  the  other.  Of  the  king's, 
the  principal  i>ersons  who  were  lost  were,  the  earl  of 
Lindsey,  general  of  the  army ;  the  lord  George  Stewart ; 
lord  Aubigney,  son  to  the  duke  of  Lenox  and  brother  to 
the  then  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox;  sir  Edmund 
Vemey,  knight  marshal  of  the  king's  horse  and  stand- 
ard bearer ;  and  some  others  of  less  name^  though  of  great 
virtue,  and  goo<l  quality. 
90  Tlie  earl  of  Lindsey  was  a  man  of  a  very  noble  extraction, 
and  inherited  a  great  fortune  from  his  ancestors ;  which 
though  he  did  not  manage  with  so  great  care  as  if  he 
desired  much  to  improve,  yet  he  left  it  in  a  very  fair  con- 
dition to  his  family,  which  more  intended  the  increase  of 
it.  He  was  a  man  of  great  honour,  and  spent  his  youth 
and  vigour  of  his  age  in  military  actions  and  commands 
abroad ;  and  albeit  he  indulged  to  himself  great  liberties 
of  life,  yet  he  still  preserved  a  very  good  reputation  with 
all  men,  and  a  very  great  interest  in  his  country,  as  ap- 
peared  by  the  supplies  he  and  his  son  brought  to  the 
king's  army ;  the  several  companies  of  his  own  regiment 
of  foot  being  commanded  by  the  principal  knights  and 
gentlemen  of  Lincolnshire,  who  engaged  themselves  in 
the  service  principally  out  of  their  personal  affection  to 
him.  He  was  of  a  very  generous  nature,  and  punctual  in 
what  he  undertook,  and  in  exacting  what  was  due  to 
him ;  which  made  him  bear  that  restriction  so  hea>ily 
which  was  put  upon  him  by  the  commission  granted  to 
prince  Rupert,  and  by  the  king's  preferring  the  prince's 
opinion  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  war  before  his.  Nor 
(lid  he  conceal  his  resentment :  the  day  before  the  battle, 
he  said  to  some  friends,  with  whom  he  used  freedom, 
'*  that  he  did  not  look  iijjon  himself  as  general ;  and 
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therefore  he  was  resolved,  when  the  day  of  battle  should 
come,  that  he  would  be  in  the  head  of  his  regiment  as  a 
private  colonel,  where  he  would  die."  He  was  carried 
out  of  the  field  to  the  next  village ;  and  if  he  could  then 
have  procured  surgeons,  it  was  thought  his  wound  would 
not  have  proved  mortal.  And  it  was  imputed  to  the  earl 
of  Essex's  too  well  remembering  former  grudges,  that  he 
neither  sent  any  surgeon  to  him,  nor  performed  any  other 
offices  of  respect  towards  him  ;  but  it  is  most  certain  that 
the  disorder  the  earl  of  Essex  himself  was  in  at  that  time* 
by  the  running  away  of  the  horse,  and  the  confusion  he  saw 
the  army  in,  and  the  plundering  the  carriages  in  the  town 
where  the  surgeons  were  to  attend,  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
omissions  of  that  kind.  And  as  soon  as  the  other  army  was 
composed  by  the  coming  on  of  the  night,  the  earl  of  Essex 
about  midnight  sent  sir  William  Balfour,  and  some  other 
officers,  to  see  him,  and  to  offer  him  all  offices,  and  meant 
himself  to  have  visited  him.  They  found  him  upon  a 
little  straw  in  a  poor  house,  where  they  had  laid  him  in 
his  blood,  which  had  run  from  him  in  great  abundance, 
no  surgeon  having  been  yet  with  him ;  only  he  had  great 
vivacity  in  his  looks ;  and  told  them,  "  he  was  sorry  to  see 
so  many  gentlemen,  some  whereof  were  his  old  friends,, 
engaged  in  so  foul  a  rebellion :"  and  principally  directed 
his  discourse  to  sir  William  Balfour,  whom  he  put  in 
mind  of  "  the  great  obligations  he  had  to  the  king ;  how 
much  his  majesty  had  disobliged  the  whole  English  na- 
tion by  putting  him  into  the  command  of  the  Tower; 
and  that  it  was  the  most  odious  ingratitude  in  him  to 
make  him  that  return."  He  wished  them  to  tell  my  lord 
of  Essex,  "  that  he  ought  to  cast  himself  at  the  king's 
feet  to  beg  his  pardon ;  which  if  he  did  not  speedily  do, 
his  memory  would  be  odious  to  the  nation ;"  and  conti- 
nued this  kind  of  discourse  with  so  much  vehemence, 
that  the  officers  by  degrees  withdrew  themselves,  and 
prevented  the  visit  the  earl  of  Essex  intended  him,  who 
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only  sent  the  best  surgeons  to  him;  who  in  the  very 
opening  of  his  wounds  died  before  the  morning  only 
upon  the  loss  of  blood.  He  had  very  many  friends  and 
very  few  enemies,  and  died  generally  lamented. 

91  The  lord  Aubigney  was  a  gentleman  of  great  hopes,  of 
a  gentle  and  winning  disposition,  and  of  very  clear  cou- 
rage: he  was  killed  in  the  first  charge  with  the  horse; 
where  there  being  so  little  resistance  gave  occasion  to 
8us])ect  that  it  was  done  by  his  own  lieutenant^  who,  being 
a  Dutchman,  had  not  been  so  punctual  in  his  duty  but 
that  he  received  some  reprehension  from  his  captain, 
which  he  murmured  at.  His  body  was  brought  off,  and 
buried  at  Christ-church  in  Oxford.  His  two  younger  bro- 
thers, the  lord  John  and  the  lord  Bernard  Stewart,  were 
in  the  same  battle,  and  were  both  killed  afterwards  in 
the  war,  and  his  only  son  is  now  duke  of  Richmond. 

93  Sir  Edmund  Verney  hath  been  mentioned  before  upon 
his  discourse  at  Nottingham,  which  was  very  ominous: 
[he]  was  a  person  of  great  honour  and  courage,  and  lost 
his  life  in  that  charge  when  Balfour,  with  that  reserve  of 
horse  which  had  been  so  long  undiscerned,  broke  into 
those  regiments ;  but  his  body  was  not  found. 

93  Of  the  parliament  party  that  perished,  the  lord  Saint- 
John  of  Bletnezo  and  Charles  Essex  were  of  the  best 
quality.  The  last  had  been  bred  up  a  page  under  the 
earl  of  Essex,  who  afterwards,  at  his  charge,  preferred 
him  to  a  command  in  Holland ;  where  he  lived  with  very 
good  reputation,  and  preserved  the  credit  of  his  decayed 
family ;  and  as  soon  as  the  earl  unfortunately  ,accepted 
this  command,  he  thought  his  gratitude  obliged  him  to 
run  the  fortune  of  his  patron,  and  out  of  pure  kindneas 
to  the  person  of  the  earl,  as  many  other  gentlemen  did, 
engaged  himself  against  the  king  without  any  malice  or 
rel)elIion  in  his  heart  towards  the  crown.  He  had  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  esteemed  the 
best  and  most  expert  officer  of  the  army,  and  was  killed 
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by  a  musket  shot  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  The 
lord  Saint-John  was  eldest  son  to  the  earl  of  BuUing- 
broke,  and  got  himself  so  well  beloved  by  the  reputation 
of  courtesy  and  civility,  which  he  expressed  towards  all 
men,  that  though  his  parts  of  understanding  were  very 
ordinary  at  best,  and  his  course  of  life  licentious  and  very 
much  depraved,  he  got  credit  enough,  by  engaging  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire  to 
be  bound  for  him,  to  contract  a  debt  of  fifty  or  three- 
score thousand  pounds ;  for  the  payment  whereof  the  for- 
tune of  the  family  was  not  engaged,  nor  in  his  power  to 
engage.  So  that  the  clamour  of  his  debts  growing  impor- 
tunate»  some  years  before  the  rebellion,  he  left  the  king- 
dom, and  fled  into  France ;  leaving  his  vast  debt  to  be 
paid  by  his  sureties,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  many  families, 
and  the  notable  impairing  of  others.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  parliament,  the  king  was  prevailed  with  to  call  him  to 
the  house  of  peers,  his  father  being  then  alive,  upon  an 
assurance,  "  that  by  his  presence  and  liberty,  which  could 
by  no  other  way  be  secured,  means  would  be  found  out  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  free  so  many  worthy  persons  from  their 
engagements :  besides  that  the  times  being  like  to  be  trou- 
blesome, the  king  might  be  sure  of  a  faithful  servant^  who 
would  always  advance  his  service  in  that  house."  But  the 
king  had  very  ill  fortune  in  conferring  those  graces,  nor 
was  his  service  more  passionately  and  insolently  opposed 
by  any  men  in  that  house  than  by  those,  who  upon  those 
professions  were  redeemed  by  him  from  the  condition  of 
commoners.  And  this  gentleman,  from  the  first  hour  of 
his  sitting  in  that  house  by  the  king's  so  extraordinary 
grace,  was  never  known  to  concur  in  any  one  vote  for  the 
king's  service  that  received  any  opposition ;  and,  as  soon 
as  it  was  in  his  power,  he  received  a  commission  with  the 
first  to  command  a  troop  of  horse  against  him,  in  which  he 
behaved  himself  so  ill,  that  he  received  some  wounds  in 
running  away ;  and  being  taken  prisoner,  died  before  the 
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next  morning,  without  any  other  signs  of  repentance 
than  the  canting  words,  ^*  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be 
against  the  king,  but  wished  him  all  happiness  :"  so  great 
an  influence  the  first  seeds  of  his  birth  and  mutinous 
family  had  upon  his  nature,  that  how  long  soever  they 
were  concealed,  and  seemed  even  buried  in  a  very  differ- 
ent breeding  and  conversation,  they  sprung  up  and  bore 
the  same  fruit  upon  the  first  occasion.  And  it  was  an 
observation  of  that  time,  that  the  men  of  most  licentious 
lives,  who  appeared  to  be  without  any  sense  of  religion, 
or  reverence  to  virtue,  and  the  most  unrestrained  by 
any  obligations  of  conscience,  betook  themselves  to  that 
party,  and  pretended  an  impulsion  of  religion  out  of  fear 
of  popery ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  very  many  persons  of 
quality,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  had  suffered 
under  the  imputation  of  puritanism,  and  did  very  much 
dislike  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  opposed  them 
upon  all  occasions,  were  yet  so  much  scandalized  at  the 
very  approaches  to  rebellion,  that  they  renounced  all 
their  old  friends,  and  applied  themselves  with  great  re- 
solution, courage,  and  constancy  to  the  king's  service, 
and  continued  in  it  to  the  end,  with  all  the  disadvan- 
tages it  was  liable  to. 
94  Prisoners  taken  by  the  enemy  were,  the  lord  Wil- 
loughby,  hastily  and  piously  endeavouring  the  rescue  of 
his  father;  sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  and  sir  Edward  Strad- 
ling,  both  colonels ;  and  sir  William  Vavasour,  who 
commanded  the  king's  regiment  of  giuirds  under  the 
lord  Willoughby ;  and  some  other  inferior  commanders. 
There  were  hurt,  sir  Jacob  Ashley  and  sir  Nicholas  Byron, 
and  more  dangerously,  colonel  Charles  Gerrard,  who,  being 
shot  in  the  thigh,  was  brought  off  the  field  without  any 
opinion  of  life,  but  recovered  to  act  a  great  part  after- 
wards in  the  war ;  sir  George  Strode,  and  some  other 
gentlemen  who  served  amongst  the  foot;  for  of  the  horse 
there  was  not  an  officer  of  name  who  received  a  wound, 
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the  lord  Aubigney  only  excepted ;  so  little  resistance  did 
that  part  of  the  enemy  make. 

95  Of  the  rebels,  there  were  a  good  number  of  their  of- 
ficers, especially  of  horse,  taken  prisoners,  but  (save  that 
some  of  them  were  parliament  men)  of  mean  quality  in  the 
world,  except  only  sir  William  Essex,  the  father  of  the  co- 
lonel, whose  wants,  from  having  wasted  a  very  great  for- 
tune, and  his  son's  invitation,  led  him  into  that  company ; 
where  he  was  a  private  captain  of  his  regiment. 

96  When  the  armies  had  thus  only  looked  one  upon 
another  the  whole  day,  and  it  being  discerned  that  the 
enemy  had  drawn  off  his  carriages,  the  king  directed  all 
liis  army  to  retire  into  their  old  quarters,  presuming  (as 
it  proved)  that  many  of  those  who  were  wanting  would 
be  found  there.  And  so  himself  with  his  two  sons  went 
to  Edgecot^  where  he  lay  the  night  before  the  battle, 
resolving  to  rest  the  next  day,  both  for  the  refreshing 
his  wearied  and  even  tired  men,  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  motion  and  condition  of  the  enemy,  upon  which 
some  troops  of  the  king's  horse  attended.  The  earl  of 
Essex  retired  mth  his  to  Warwick  castle,  whither  he 
had  sent  all  the  prisoners ;  so  that,  on  the  Tuesday 
morning,  the  king  was  informed  that  the  enemy  was 
gone,  and  that  some  of  his  horse  had  attended  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  almost  to  Warwick,  and  that  they  had  left 
many  of  their  carriages,  and  very  many  of  their  wounded 
soldiers,  at  the  village  next  the  field ;  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  their  remove  was  in  haste,  and  not  without 
apprehension. 

97  After  the  horse  had  marched  almost  to  Warwick,  and 
found  the  coast  clear  from  the  enemy,  they  returned  to 
the  field  to  view  the  dead  bodies,  many  going  to  inquire 
after  their  friends  who  were  missing,  where  they  found 
many  not  yet  dead  of  their  wounds,  but  l}ing  stripped 
amongst  the  dead ;  amongst  whom,  with  others,  young 
Mr.  Scroop  brought  off  his  father,  sir  Gervas  Scroop ; 
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who,  being  an  old  gentleman  of  great  fortune  in  Lincoln- 
sliire,  had  raised  a  foot  company  amongst  his  tenants,  and 
brought  them  into  the  earl  of  Lindsey's  regiment,  out  of 
devotion  and  respect  to  his  lordship,  as  well  as  duty  to 
the  king ;  and  had,  about  the  time  that  the  general  was 
taken,  fallen  with  sixteen  wounds  in  his  body  and  head ; 
and  had  lain  stripped  among  the  dead,  from  that  time, 
which  was  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
Sunday,  all  that  cold  night,  all  Monday,  and  Monday 
night,  and  till  Tuesday  evening,  for  it  was  so  late  before 
his  son  found  him ;  whom  with  great  piety  he  carried  to 
a  warm  lodging,  and  afterwards  in  the  march  to  Oxford ; 
where  he  wonderfully  recovered.  The  next  morning  after, 
being  Wednesday,  there  was  another  gentleman,  one  Bel- 
lingham,  of  an  ancient  extraction  in  Sussex,  and  the  only 
son  of  his  father,  found  amongst  the  dead,  and  brought 
off  by  his  friends,  with  twenty  wounds ;  who,  after  ten 
days,  died  at  Oxford,  by  the  negligence  of  his  surgeons, 
who  left  a  wound  in  his  thigh,  of  itself  not  dangerous, 
undiscemed,  and  so  by  festering  destroyed  a  body  very 
hopefully  recovered  of  those  which  were  only  thought 
mortal.  The  surgeons  were  of  opinion  that  both  these 
gentlemen  owed  their  lives  to  the  inhumanity  of  those 
who  stripped  them,  and  to  the  coldness  of  the  nights, 
which  stopped  their  blood  better  than  all  their  skill  and 
medicaments  could  have  done ;  and  that,  if  they  had 
been  brought  off  within  any  reasonable  distance  of  time 
after  their  wounds,  they  had  undoubtedly  perished. 
97  On  Wednesday  morning,  tlie  king  drew  his  army  to  a 
rendezvous,  whore  he  found  his  numbers  greater  than  he 
expected ;  for  in  the  night  after  the  battle  very  many  of 
the  common  soldiers,  out  of  cold  and  hunger,  had  found 
their  old  quarters.  So  that  it  was  really  believed  upon 
this  view,  when  this  little  rest  had  recovered  a  strange 
cheerfulness  into  all  men,  that  there  were  not  in  that 
Imttle  lost  above  three  hundred  men  at  the  most.    There 
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the  king  declared  general  Ruthen  general  of  his  army  in 
the  place  of  the  earl  of  Lindsey ;  and  then  marched  to 
Ayno,  a  little  village  two  miles  distant  from  Banbury, 
of  which  his  majesty  that  day  took  a  view,  and  meant  to 
attempt  it  the  next  day  following.  There  was  at  that 
time  in  Banbury  castle  a  regiment  of  eight  hundred  foot 
and  a  troop  of  horse,  which,  with  spirits  proportionable, 
had  been  enough  to  have  kept  so  strong  a  place  from  an 
army  better  prepared  to  have  assaulted  it  than  the  king's 
then  was,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year  more  commodious 
for  a  siege.  And  therefore  many  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  king  should  have  marched  by  it,  without  taking 
notice  of  it,  and  that  the  engaging  before  it  might 
prove  very  prejudicial  to  him.  That  which  prevailed 
with  him  to  stay  there,  besides  the  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers, who  had  again  recovered  their  appetite  to  action, 
was,  that  he  could  not  well  resolve  whither  to  go ;  for 
till  he  was  informed  what  the  earl  of  Essex  did,  he  knew 
not  how  to  direct  his  march  ;  and  if  the  enemy  advanced 
upon  him,  he  could  not  fight  in  a  place  of  more  advantage. 
And  therefore,  having  sent  a  trumpet  to  summon  the 
castle,  and  having  first  taken  the  lord  Say's  house  at 
Broughton,  where  there  was  some  show  of  resistance, 
and  in  it  a  troop  of  horse,  and  some  good  arms,  the 
cannon  were  planted  against  the  castle,  and  the  army 
drawn  out  before  it ;  but,  upon  the  first  shot  made,  the 
castle  sent  to  treat,  and,  upon  leave  to  go  away  without 
their  arms,  they  fairly  and  kindly  delivered  the  place; 
and  half  the  common  soldiers  at  the  least  readily  took 
conditions,  and  put  themselves  into  the  king's  army ;  the 
rest  of  the  arms  came  very  seasonably  to  supply  many 
soldiers  of  every  regiment,  who  either  never  had  any 
before,  or  had  lost  them  at  the  battle. 
9^  This  last  success  declared  where  the  victory  was  before 
at  Edge-hill;  for,  though  the  routing  of  their  horse,  [the] 
having  killed  more  on  the  plaee,  and  taken  more  pri- 
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soners,  the  number  of  the  colours  won  from  the  enemy, 
(which  were  near  forty  in  number,)  without  the  loss  of 
above  three  or  four,  and  lastly  the  taking  four  pieces  of 
their  cannon  the  next  morning  after  the  battle,  were  so 
many  arguments  that  the  victory  inclined  to  the  king: 
on  the  other  side,  the  loss  of  the  general  himself,  and  so 
many  men  of  name  either  killed  or  [taken]  prisoners, 
who  were  generally  known  over  the  kingdom,  (whereas, 
besides  the  lord  Saint-John  and  colonel  Essex,  the  names 
of  the  rest  of  that  party  wore  so  obscure,  that  neither  the 
one  side  seemed  to  be  gainers  by  having  taken  or  killed 
them,  nor  the  other  side  to  be  losers  by  being  without 
them,)  the  having  kept  the  field  last,  and  taken  the  spoil 
of  it,  were  suflScient  testimonies  at  the  least  that  they 
were  not  overcome.  But  now  tlie  taking  of  Banbury, 
which  was  the  more  signal  by  the  circumstance  of  that 
part  of  the  army's  being  before  the  battle  designed  for 
that  service,  then  recnlled  to  the  field,  and  after  that 
field  fought,  and  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  re- 
advancing  upon  it  and  taking  it  was  so  undeniable  an 
argument  that  the  earl  of  Essex  was  more  broken  and 
scattered  than  at  first  he  ai)pcarcd  to  be,  that  the  king's 
army  was  looked  upon  as  victorious.  A  garrison  was  put 
into  Banbury,  and  the  command  thereof  committed  to 
the  earl  of  Northampton,  and  then  the  king  inarched 
to  his  own  house  [at]  Woodstock  ;  and  the  next  day 
with  his  whole  army  to  Oxford,  which  was  the  only  city 
of  England  that  he  could  say  was  entirely  at  his  devo- 
tion ;  where  he  was  received  by  the  university,  to  whom 
the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  that  place  is  to  be  imputed, 
with  that  joy  and  acclamation  as  Apollo  should  be  by 
the  muses. 
100  The  earl  of  Essex  continued  still  at  War^vick  repairing 
his  broken  regiments  and  troops,  which  every  day  lessened 
and  impaired ;  for  the  number  of  his  slain  men  was 
greater  than  it  was  reported  to  be,  there  being  very  many 
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killed  in  the  chase,  and  many  who  died  of  their  wounds 
after  they  were  carried  off;  and  of  those  who  ran  away 
in  the  beginning,  more  stayed  away  than  returned ;  and, 
which  was  worse,  they  who  ran  fastest  and  farthest  told 
such  lamentable  stories  of  the  defeat,  and  many  of  them 
shewed  such  hurts,  that  the  terror  thereof  was  even  ready 
to  make  the  people  revolt  to  their  allegiance  in  all  places. 
Many  of  those  who  had  stood  their  ground,  and  behaved 
themselves  well  in  the  battle,  either  with  remorse  of 
conscience,  horror  of  what  they  had  done  and  seen,  or 
weariness  of  the  duty  and  danger,  withdrew  themselves 
from  their  colours,  and  some  from  their  commands.  And 
it  is  certain  many  engaged  themselves  first  in  that  ser\ice 
out  of  an  opinion  that  an  army  would  procure  a  peace 
without  fighting ;  others,  out  of  a  desire  to  serve  the  king, 
and  resolving  to  go  away  themselves,  and  to  carry  others 
with  them,  as  soon  as  they  should  find  themselves  within 
a  secure  distance  to  do  it :  both  these  being,  contrary  to 
their  expectations,  brought  to  fight,  the  latter  not  know- 
ing how  to  get  to  the  king's  army  in  the  battle,  discharged 
themselves  of  the  service  as  soon  as  they  came  to  War- 
wick; some  with  leave,  and  some  without.  But  that 
which  no  doubt  most  troubled  his  excellency  was  the 
temper  and  constitutions  of  his  new  masters;  who,  he 
knew,  expected  no  less  from  him  than  a  victory  complete, 
by  his  bringing  the  person  of  the  king  alive  or  dead  to 
them;  and  would  consider  what  was  now  fallen  out  as 
it  was  so  much  less  than  they  looked  for,  not  as  it  was 
more  than  any  body  else  could  have  done  for  them. 
However,  he  gave  them  a  glorious  account  of  what  had 
passed,  and  made  as  if  his  stay  at  Warwick  were  rather 
to  receive  new  orders  and  commands  from  them,  than 
out  of  any  weakness  or  inability  to  pursue  the  old,  and 
that  he  attended  the  king's  motion  as  well  as  if  he  had 
been  within  seven  miles  of  him. 
loi      It  is  certain  the  consternation  was  very  great  at  Lou- 
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don  and  in  the  two  houses,  from  the  time  that  they  heard 
that  the  king  marched  from  Shrewsbury  with  a  formed 
army,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  fight  as  soon  as  he 
could  meet  with  their  army.  However,  they  endeavoured 
confidently  to  keep  up  the  ridiculous  opinion  amongst 
the  common  people,  that  the  king  did  not  command,  but 
was  carried  about  in  that  army  of  the  cavaliers,  and  was 
desirous  to  escape  from  them;  which  they  hoped  the 
earl  of  Essex  would  give  him  opportunity  to  do.  The 
first  news  they  heard  of  the  army's  being  engaged  was 
by  those  who  fled  upon  the  first  charge ;  who  made  mar- 
vellous haste  from  the  place  of  danger,  and  thought  not 
themselves  safe  till  they  were  gotten  out  of  any  possible 
distance  of  being  pursued.  It  is  certain,  though  it  was 
past  two  of  the  clock  before  the  battle  began,  many  of 
the  soldiers,  and  some  commanders  of  no  mean  name, 
were  at  St.  Alban's,  which  was  near  thirty  miles  from 
the  field,  before  it  was  dark.  These  men,  as  all  runaways 
do  for  their  own  excuse,  reported  all  for  lost,  and  the 
king's  army  to  be  so  terrible,  that  it  could  not  be  encoun- 
tered. Some  of  them,  that  they  might  not  be  thought 
to  come  away  before  there  was  cause,  or  whilst  there  was 
any  hope,  reported  the  progress  of  the  battle,  and  pre- 
sented all  those  lamentable  things,  and  the  circumstances 
by  which  every  part  of  the  army  was  defeated,  which 
their  terrified  fancies  had  suggested  to  them  whilst  they 
ran  away;  some  had  seen  the  earl  of  Essex  slain,  and 
heard  his  dying  words,  "  That  every  one  should  shift  for 
hhnself,  for  all  resistance  was  to  no  puriK)se:"  so  that 
the  whole  city  was,  the  Monday,  full  of  the  defeat ;  and 
though  there  was  an  express,  from  the  earl  of  Essex  him- 
self, of  the  contrary,  there  was  not  courage  enough  left 
to  believe  it,  and  every  hour  produced  somewhat  to  con- 
tradict the  reix)rts  of  the  last.  Monday  in  the  afternoon, 
the  earl  of  Holland  produced  a  letter  in  the  house  of 
peers,  which  was  written  the  night  before  by  the  earl  of 
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Essex,  in  which  all  particulars  of  the  day  were  set  dowii, 
and  the  impression  that  had  in  the  beginning  been 
made  upon  his  horse,  but  that  the  conclusion  was  pros- 
perous. Whilst  this  was  reading,  and  every  man  gieedily 
digesting  the  good  news,  the  lord  Hastings,  who  had  a 
command  of  horse  in  the  service,  entered  the  house  with 
frighted  and  ghastly  looks,  and  positively  declared  all 
to  be  lost,  against  whatsoever  they  believed  or  flattered 
themselves  with.  And  though  it  was  evident  enough 
that  he  had  run  away  from  the  beginning,  and  onlj 
lost  his  way  thither,  most  men  looked  upon  him  as  the 
last  messenger,  and  even  shut  their  ears  against  any 
possible  comfort ;  so  that  without  doubt  very  many,  in 
the  horror  and  consternation  of  eight  and  forty  hours, 
paid  and  underwent  a  full  penance  and  mortification  for 
the  hopes  and  insolence  of  three  months  before.  At  tlio 
last,  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  lord  Wharton  and  Mr. 
William  Strode,  the  one  a  member  of  the  house  of  lords 
the  other  of  the  commons,  arrived  from  the  army,  and 
made  so  full  a  relation  of  the  battle,  of  the  great  num- 
bers slain  on  the  king's  part,  without  any  considerable 
loss  on  their  side,  of  the  miserable  and  weak  condition  the 
king's  army  was  in,  and  of  the  earl  of  Essex's  resolution 
to  pursue  him,  tliat  they  were  not  now  content  to  he 
savers,  but  voted  that  their  army  had  the  victory ;  and 
appointed  a  day  for  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the 
same ;  and,  that  so  great  a  joy  might  not  be  enjoyed  only 
within  those  walls,  they  appointed  those  two  trusty  mes- 
sengers to  communicate  the  whole  relation  with  all  circum- 
stances to  the  city;  which  was  convened  together  at  the 
guildhall  to  receive  the  same.  But  by  this  time  so  many 
persons  who  were  present  [at  the  action]  came  to  the 
town  of  both  sides,  (for  there  was  yet  a  free  intercourse 
with  all  quarters,)  and  some  discourses  were  published 
how  little  either  of  these  two  messengers  had  seen  them- 
selves of  that  day's  business,  tliat  the  city  seemed  not  so 
VOL,  II.  D  d 
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much  exalted  at  their  relations  as  the  houses  had  [been] ; 
the  king's  taking  Banbury,  and  marching  afterwards  to 
Oxford,  and  the  reports  from  those  quarters  of  his  power, 
with  the  earl  of  Essex's  lying  still  at  Warwick,  gave  great 
argument  of  discourse ;  which  grew  the  greater  by  the 
commitment  of  several  persons  for  reporting  that   the 
king  had  the  better  of  the  field ;  which  men  thought 
would  not  have  been,  if  the  success  had  been  contrary; 
and  therefore  there  was  nothing  so  generally  spoken  o^ 
or  wished  for,  as  peace, 
loa     They  who  were  really  affected  to  the  king,  and  from 
the  beginning  opposed  all  the  extravagances,  for  of  such 
there  w^ere  many  in  both  houses,  who  could  not  yet  find 
in  their  hearts  to  leave  the  company,  spake  now  aloud, 
that  an  humble  address  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of 
all  misunderstandings  was  both  in  duty  necessary  and 
in  policy  convenient.     The  half-hearted  and  half-witted 
people,  which  made  much  the  major  part  of  both  houses, 
plainly  discerned  there  must  be  a  war,  and  that  at  least 
the  king  would  be  able  to  make  resistance,  which  they 
had  been  promised  he  could  not  do,  and  so  were  equally 
passionate  to  make  any  overtures  for  accommodation. 
They  only  who  had  contrived  the  mischief,  and  already  had 
digested  a  full  change  and  alteration  of  government,  and 
knew  well  that  all  their  arts  would  be  discovered,  and  their 
persons  odious,  though  they  might  be  secured,  violently 
opposed  all  motions  of  this  kind.     These  men  pressed 
earnestly  to  send  an  express  to  their  brethren  of  Scot- 
land, to  invite  and  conjure  them  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  to  leave  no  way  unthought  of  for  suppressing, 
and  totally  destroying,  all  those  who  had  presumed  to 
side  with  the  king.     This  overture  of  calling  the  Scots 
in  again  was  as  unpopular  a  thing  as  could  be  mentioned; 
besides  that  it  implied  a  great  and  absolute  diffidence  in 
their  own   strength,   and  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
peoi)le  of  England  stood  not  so  generally  affected  to  their 
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desires,  which  they  had  hitherto  published,  and  urged,  as 
the  best  argument  to  justify  those  desires.  Therefore 
ihe  wise  managers  of  that  party,  by  whose  conduct  they 
had  been  principally  governed,  seemed  fully  to  concur 
with  those  who  desired  peace,  and  to  send  an  humble 
address  to  the  king,  which  they  confessed  to  be  due  from 
them  as  subjects,  and  the  only  way  to  procure  happiness 
for  the  kingdom.  And  having  hereby  rendered  them- 
selves gracious,  and  gained  credit,  they  advised  them  so 
to  endeavour  peace  that  they  might  not  be  disappointed 
of  it,  and  wished  them  to  consider  that  the  king's  party 
were  high  upon  the  success  of  having  an  army,  (of  wliich 
they  had  reasonably  before  despaired,)  though  not  upon 
any  thing  that  army  had  yet  done.  That  it  was  apparent 
the  king  had  ministers  stirring  for  him  in  the  north  and 
in  the  west,  though  hitherto  with  little  effect ;  and  there- 
fore, if  they  should  make  such  an  application  for  peace 
as  might  imply  the  giving  over  the  thoughts  of  war,  they 
must  expect  such  a  peace  as  the  mercy  of  those  whom 
they  had  provoked  would  consent  to.  But  if  they  would 
steadily  pursue  those  counsels  as  would  make  their 
strength  formidable,  they  might  then  expect  such  mo- 
derate conditions,  as  they  might,  with  their  own  and  the 
kingdom's  safety,  securely  submit  to.  That  therefore  the 
proposition  of  sending  into  Scotland  was  very  seasonable; 
not  that  it  could  be  hoped,  or  was  desired,  that  they 
should  bring  an  army  into  England,  of  which  there  was 
not  like  to  be  any  need ;  but  that  that  kingdom  might 
make  such  a  declaration  of  their  affections,  and  readi- 
ness to  assist  the  parliament,  that  the  king  might  look 
upon  them  with  the  more  consideration,  as  a  body  not 
easily  to  be  oppressed,  if  he  should  insist  upon  too  high 
conditions." 
103  By  this  artifice,  whilst  they  who  pressed  a  treaty 
thought  that,  that  being  once  consented  to,  a  peace 
would    inevitably   be    concluded,   the    same    day   that 
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a  committee  was  appointed,  to  prepare  heads  of  an 
humble  address  unto  his  majesty,  for  composing  the 
present  differences  and  distractions,  and  settling  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  (which  was  a  great  condescension,) 
they  made  no  scruple  to  declare,  that  the  preparation 
of  forces,  and  all  other  necessary  means  for  defence, 
should  be  prosecuted  with  all  vigour;  and  thereupon 
required  all  those  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  left 
their  general,  of  which  the  town  was  then  foil,  upon 
pain  of  death,  to  return  to  him  ;  and,  for  his  better 
recruit,  solemnly  declared,  that,  in  such  times  of  com- 
mon danger  and  necessity,  the  interest  of  private  per- 
sons ought  to  give  way  to  the  public;  and  therefore 
they  ordained,  that  such  apprentices  as  would  be  listed 
to  serve  as  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
the  parliament,  and  city,  (with  their  other  usual  ex- 
pressions of  religion,  and  the  king*s  person,)  their  sure- 
ties, and  such  as  stood  engaged  for  them,  should  be 
secured  against  their  masters;  and  that  their  masters 
should  receive  them  again,  at  the  end  of  their  service, 
without  imputing  any  loss  of  time  to  them,  but  the 
same  should  be  reckoned  as  well  spent,  according  to 
their  indentures,  as  if  they  had  been  still  in  their  shops. 
And  by  this  means  many  children  were  engaged  in  that 
serAiee,  not  only  against  the  consent,  but  against  the 
persons,  of  their  fathers,  and  the  earl  received  a  notable 
supply  [thereby]. 

104  Then,  for  their  consent  that  a  formal  and  perfonct- 
ory  message  should  be  sent  to  his  majesty,  whereby 
they  thought  a  treaty  would  be  entered  upon,  they  pro- 
cured at  the  same  time,  and  as  an  expedient  for  peace, 
this  material  and  full  declaration  of  both  houses  to  the 
subjects  of  Scotland,  which  they  caused  with  all  expe- 
dition to  be  sent  into  that  kingdom : 

105  "  We  the  lords  and  commons,  assembled  in  the  parliament 
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of  England,  considering  with  what  wisdom  and  public  affection 
our  brethren  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  did  concur  with  the 
endeavours  of  this  parliament,  and  the  desires  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  in  procuring  and  establishing  a  firm  peace  and  amity 
between   the  two  nations,  and  how  lovingly  they  have  since 
invited  us  to  a  nearer  and  higher  degree  of  union  in  matters 
concerning  religion  and  church-government,  which  we  have  most 
wiUingly  and   affectionately  embraced,  and   intend   to  pursue, 
cannot   doubt   but  they  will,  with   as  much   forwardness   and 
affection,  concur  with  us  in  settling  peace  in  this  kingdom,  and 
preserving  it  in  their  own ;    that  so  we  may  mutually  reap  the 
benefit  of  that  amity  and  alliance,  so  happily  made  and  strongly 
confirmed  betwixt   the   two  nations.     Wherefore,  as   we   did 
about  a  year  since,  in  the  first   appearance  of  trouble  then 
beginning  amongst  them,  actually  declare,  that,  in  our  sense 
and  apprehension  of  the  national  alliance  betwixt  us,  we  were 
thereby  bound  to  apply  the  authority  of  parliament  and  power 
of  this  kingdom  to  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  their 
peace :    and,  seeing  now  that  the  troubles  of  this  kingdom  are 
grown  to  a  greater  height,  and   the  subtle   practices  of  the 
common  enemy  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of  both  nations  do 
appear  with  more  evident  strength  and  danger  than  they  did  at 
that  time,  we  hold  it  necessary  to  declare,  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  same  obligation  lies  upon  our  brethren,  by  the  afore- 
mentioned act,  with  the  power  and  force  of  that  kingdom,  to 
assist  us  in  repressing  those  amongst  us  who  are  now  in  arms, 
and  make  war,  not  only  without  consent  of  parliament,  but 
even  against  the  parliament,  and  for  the  destruction  thereof. 
106     "  Wherefore  we  have  thought  good  to  make  known  unto  our 
brethren,  that  his  majesty  hath  given   commission  to   divers 
eminent  and  known  papists,  to  raise  forces,  and  to  compose  an 
army  in  the  north,  and  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  which  is 
to  join  with  divers  foreign  forces,  intended  to  be  transported 
from  beyond  the  seas,  for  the  destruction  of  this  parliament, 
and  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom :    and  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  clergy  and  their  adherents  have  likewise 
invited  his  majesty  to  raise  another  army,  which,  in  his  own 
person,  he  doth  conduct  against  the  parliament,  and  the  city 
of  London,  plundering  and  robbing  sundry  well  affected  towns 
within  their  power ;    and,  in  prosecution  of  their  malice,  they 
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are  eo  presumptuous,  and  predominant  of  his  majesty^'s  retob- 
tion8,  tliat  they  forbear  not  those  outrages  in  places  to  wbich 
his  majesty  hath  given  his  royal  word  and  protection ;  a  great 
cause  and  incentive  of  which  malice  proceeds  from  the  decgn 
they  have  to  hinder  the  reformation  of  eoclesiastical  government 
in  this  kingdom,  so  much  longed  for  by  all  the  true  loyers  of 
the  protestant  religion. 
107  "  And  hereupon  we  farther  desire  our  brethren  of  the  naticm 
of  Scotland  to  raise  such  forces  as  they  shall  think  su£Bcient 
for  securing  the  peace  of  their  own  borders,  against  the  ill 
affected  persons  there,  as  likewise  to  assist  us  in  suppressing 
the  army  of  papists  and  foreigners ;  which,  as  we  expect,  wiD 
shortly  be  on  foot  here,  and,  if  they  be  not  timely  prevented, 
may  prove  as  mischievous  and  destructive  to  that  kingdom  as 
to  ourselves.  And  though  we  seek  nothing  from  his  majesty 
that  may  diminish  his  just  authority  or  honour,  and  have  by 
many  humble  petitions  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
natural war  and  combustion  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  procure 
his  majesty'^s  protection,  and  security  for  our  religion,  liberty, 
and  persons  (according  to  that  great  trust  which  his  majesty 
is  bound  to  by  the  laws  of  the  land,)  and  shall  still  continue  to 
renew  our  petitions  in  that  kind  ;  yet,  to  our  great  grief,  we  see 
the  papistical  and  malignant  council  so  prevalent  ^^ith  his  ma- 
jesty, and  liis  person  so  engaged  to  their  power,  that  we  have 
little  hope  of  better  success  of  our  petitions  than  we  formerly 
had ;  and  are  thereby  necessitated  to  stand  upon  our  just  de- 
fence, and  to  seek  this  speedy  and  powerful  assistance  of  our 
brethren  of  Scotland,  according  to  that  act  agreed  upon  in 
the  parliament  of  botli  kingdoms,  the  common  duty  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  particular  interests  of  their  ovm  kingdom :  to 
which  we  hope  God  will  give  such  a  blessing,  that  it  may  pro- 
duce the  presentation  of  religion,  the  honour,  safety,  and  peace 
of  his  majesty  and  all  his  subjects,  and  a  more  strict  conjunc- 
tion of  the  counsels,  designs  and  endeavours  of  both  nations,  for 
the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  reformed  churches  beyond  sea.^ 

108  rt  will  not  )>e  here  unseasonable,  having,  according  to 
my  weak  abilities  and  observation,  described  the  general 
t(Mn|)er  and  disposition  of  that  time,  and  the  particular 
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state  of  affairs  in  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
take  some  short  survey  of  the  affections  and  inclinations, 
of  Scotland ;  the  ordering  and  well  disposing  whereof 
either  side  sufficiently  understood  would  be  of  moment 
and  extraordinary  importance  in  the  growing  contention. 
From  the  time  of  the  king's  being  last  there,  when  he 
had  so  fully  complied  with  all  they  had  desired,  both  for 
the  public  government  and  their  private  advancements, 
that  kingdom  within  itself  enjoyed  as  much  quiet  and 
tranquillity  as  they  could  desire ;  having  the  convenience 
of  disburdening  themselves  of  their  late  army  into  Ire- 
land, whither  their  old  general  Leslie,  then  made  earl  of 
Leven,  was  employed  in  his  full  commaYid  by  the  king 
and  the  two  houses  at  the  charge  of  England.  So  that 
many  believed  they  had  been  so  abundantly  satisfied  with 
what  they  had  already  gotten  from  England,  that  they 
had  no  farther  projects  upoij  that  kingdom,  but  meant 
to  make  their  fortunes  by  a  new  conquest  in  Ireland, 
where  they  had  a  very  great  part  of  the  province  of 
Ulster  planted  by  their  own  nation.  So  that,  according 
to  their  rules  of  good  husbandry,  they  might  expect 
whatsoever  they  got  from  the  rebels  to  keep  for  them- 
selves. And  the  king  himself  was  so  confident  that 
the  affections  of  that  people  could  not  be  [so]  cor- 
rupted towards  him,  and  to  make  a  farther  attempt  upon 
him,  that  he  believed  them,  to  a  degree,  sensible  of  their 
former  breach  of  duty,  and  willing  to  repair  it  by  any 
service.  Leslie  himself  had  made  great  acknowledg- 
ments and  great  professions  to  him,  and  had  told  him, 
"  that  it  was  nothing  to  promise  him,  that  he  would 
never  more  bear  arms  against  him;  but  he  promised 
he  would  serve  his  majesty  upon  any  summons,  without 
asking  the  cause."  The  earl  of  Lowden,  and  all  the  rest, 
who  liad  misled  the  people,  were  possessed  of  wliatsoever 
they  could  desire,  and  the  future  fortune  of  that  nation 
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seemed  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  keeping  up  the  king's 
full  power  in  this. 

109  His  majesty  had,  from  time  to  time,  given  his  council 
(»i*  that  kingdom  full  relations  of  all  his  differences  with 
tlic  parliament,  and  had  carefully  sent  them  the  decla- 
nitions  and  public  passages  of  both  sides ;  and  they  had 
alM  ays  returned  very  ample  expressions  of  their  affections 
and  duty,  and  expressed  a  great  sense  of  the  parliament's 
proeeedings  towards  him.  And  since  the  time  of  his 
being  at  York,  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  in  whose 
irite*i^rity  and  loyalty  he  was  least  secure,  had  been  with 
liim ;  and  seemed  so  well  satisfied  with  the  justice  and 
lionour  of  his  majesty's  carriage  towards  the  parliament, 
that  he  writ  to  the  Scotch  commissioners  at  London,  in 
the  J  in  me,  and  as  by  direction  of  the  lords  of  the  secret 
council  of  that  kingdom,  "  that  they  should  present  to 
the  two  houses  the  deep  sense  they  had  of  the  injuries 
and  indignities  which  were  offered  to  the  king,  whose 
just  rights  they  were  bound  to  defend;  and  that  they 
.should  conjure  them  to  bind  up  those  wounds  which 
wcTe  made,  and  not  to  widen  them  by  sharpness  of 
lanirnage ;  and  to  give  his  majesty  such  real  security  for 
his  safety  amongst  them,  by  an  effectual  declaring  against 
tunnilts,  and  such  other  actions  as  were  justly  offensive 
to  his  majesty,  that  he  might  be  induced  to  reside  nearer 
to  th(  in,  and  comply  with  them  in  such  propositions  as 
shonM  be  reasonably  made ;"  with  many  such  expressions, 
as,  together  with  his  return  into  Scotland  without  coming 
U)  London,  where  he  was  expected,  gave  them  so  much 
oflent»e  and  jealousy,  that  they  never  communicated  that 
letter  to  the  houses,  and  took  all  possible  care  to  conceal 
it  from  the  people. 

no  The  marquis  Hamilton  had  been  likewise  with  his 
ni:ij(  sty  at  York,  and  finding  the  eyes  of  all  men  directed 
i')\\,Mvds  him  with  more  than  ordinary  jealousy,  he  offered 
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the  king  to  go  into  Scotland,  with  many  assurances  and 
undertakings,  confident,  that  he  would  at  least  keep 
that  people  from  doing  any  thing  that  might  seem  to 
countenance  the  carriage  of  the  parliament.  Upon 
which  promises,  and  to  be  rid  of  him  at  York,  where  he 
was  by  all  men  looked  upon  with  marvellous  prejudice, 
the  king  suffered  him  to  go,  with  full  assurance  that  he 
would,  and  he  was  sure  he  could,  do  him  very  good 
service  there :  as,  on  the  other  side,  in  his  own  court 
he  was  so  great  an  offence,  that  the  whole  gentry  of 
Yorkshire,  who  no  doubt  had  infusions  to  that  purpose 
from  others,  had  a  design  to  have  petitioned  the  king, 
that  the  marquis  might  be  sequestered  from  all  councils 
and  presence  at  court,  as  a  man  too  much  trusted  by 
them  who  would  not  trust  his  majesty. 

Ill  Lastly,  the  king  had  many  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland 
then  attending  him,  and  among  those  the  earl  of  Ca- 
lander,  who  had  been  lieutenant-general  of  the  Scotch 
army  when  it  invaded  England,  and  had  freely  confessed 
to  his  majesty,  upon  what  errors  and  mistakes  he  had 
been  corrupted,  and  by  whom,  and  pretended  so  deep  a 
sense  of  what  he  had  done  amiss,  that  it  was  believed  he 
would  have  taken  command  in  the  king's  army ;  which  he 
declined,  as  if  it  might  have  been  penal  to  him  in  Scot- 
land by  some  clause  in  the  act  of  the  pacification,  but 
especially  upon  pretence  it  would  disable  him  from  doing 
him  greater  service  in  that  kingdom :  whither,  shortly 
after  the  standard  was  set  up,  he  repaired,  with  all  solemn 
vows  of  asserting  and  improving  his  majesty's  interest  in 
those  parts. 

113  The  parliament  on  the  other  hand  assured  themselves, 
that  that  nation  was  entirely  theirs,  having  their  com- 
missioners residing  with  them  at  London ;  and  the  chief 
managers  and  governors  in  the. first  [war],  by  their  late 
intercourse,  and  communication  of  guilt,  having  a  firm 
correspondence  with  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of 
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Lowden,  and  that  party,  who,  being  not  able  to  forgive 
themselves,  thought  the  king  could  never  in  his  heart 
forgive  them  when  it  should  be  in  his  power  to  bring 
them  to  justice;  and  they  undertook  that  when  there 
should  be  need  of  that  nation,  (which  the  other  thought 
there  would  never  be,)  they  should  be  as  forward  to 
second  them  as  they  Iiad  been ;  in  the  mean  time  returned 
as  &ir  and  respective  answers  to  all  their  messages,  and 
upon  their  declarations,  which  were  constantly  sent  to 
them,  as  they  did  to  the  king ;  assisting  them  in  their 
design  against  the  church,  which  was  not  yet  grown 
popular,  even  in  the  two  houses,  by  declaring,  that  the 
people  of  that  nation  could  never  be  engaged  on  any 
other  ground  than  the  reformation  of  religion.  And 
therefore,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  the  assembly 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  published  a  declaration,  how 
exceedingly  grieved  they  were,  and  made  heavy,  that  in 
so  long  a  time,  against  the  professions  both  of  king  and 
parliament,  and  contrary  to  the  joint  desires  and  prayers 
of  the  godly  in  both  kingdoms,  to  whom  it  was  more 
dear  and  precious  than  what  was  dearest  to  them  in  the 
world,  the  reformation  of  religion  had  moved  so  slowly, 
and  suffered  so  great  interruption. 
113  The  ground  of  which  reproach  was  this.  In  the  late 
treaty  of  peace,  the  commissioners  for  Scotland  had  ex* 
pressed  a  desire  or  wish,  warily  couched  in  words,  rather 
than  a  proposition,  "  that  there  were  such  an  unity  of 
religion,  and  uniformity  of  church-government  agreed  on, 
as  might  be  a  special  means  for  conserving  of  peace 
betwixt  the  two  kingdoms :"  to  which  there  had  been  a 
general  inclination  to  return  a  rough  answer,  and  reproof 
for  their  intermeddling  in  any  thing  that  related  to  the 
laws  of  England.  But,  by  the  extraordinary  industry 
and  subtilty  of  those  who  saw  that  business  was  not  yet 
ripe,  and  who  alleged,  that  it  was  only  wished,  not  pro- 
posed, and  therefore  that  a  sharp  reply  was  not  merited, 
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this  gentle  uiswer,  against  the  minds  of  very  many, 
vas  returned : 

114  "  That  his  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  both  houses  of  par- 
h'ament,  did  approve  of  the  affection  of  his  subjects  of  Scotland, 
in  their  desire  of  having  conformity  of  church-government  be- 
tween the  two  nations ;  and  as  the  parliament  had  already  taken 
into  consideration  the  reformation  of  church-government,  so  they 
would  proceed  therein  in  due  time,  as  should  best  conduce  to 
the  glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  the  church  and  of  both  king- 
doms.'" 

"5  Which  was  consented  to  by  most  as  a  civil  answer, 
signifying  or  concluding  nothing;  by  others,  because  it 
admitted  an  interpretation  of  reducing  the  government 
of  the  church  in  Scotland  to  this  of  England,  as  much 
as  the  contrary.  But  it  might  have  been  well  discerned, 
that  those  men  asked  nothing  without  a  farther  design 
than  the  words  naturally  imported,  nor  ever  rested  satis- 
fied with  a  general  formal  answer,  except  they  found 
that  they  should  hereafter  make  use  and  receive  benefit 
by  such  answer.  So  they  now  urged  the  matter  of  this 
answer  as  a  sufficient  title  to  demand  the  extirpation  of 
prelacy  in  England,  and  demolishing  the  whole  fabric  of 
that  glorious  church ;  urging  his  majesty's  late  practice, 
while  he  [was]  in  person  in  Scotland,  in  resorting  fre- 
quently to  their  exercises  of  public  worship;  and  his 
royal  actions,  in  establishing  the  worship  and  government 
of  that  kirk  in  parliament.  And  therefore  they  desired 
the  parliament 

116  "  To  begin  their  work  of  reformation  at  the  uniformity  of 
kirk-government ;  for  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  unity  in 
religion,  of  one  confession  of  faith,  one  form  of  worship,  and  one 
catechism,  till  there  were  first  one  form  of  church-government ; 
and  that  the  kingdom  and  kirk  of  Scotland  could  have  no  hope 
of  a  firm  and  durable  peace,  till  prelacy,  which  had  been  the 
main  cause  of  their  miseries  and  troubles,  first  and  last,  were 
plucked  up  root  and  branch,  as  a  plant  which  God  had  not 
planted,  and  from  which  no  better  fruits  could  be  expected. 
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than  such  sour  grapes  as  at  that  day  set  on  edge  the  kingdom  of 
England.'' 

117  Which  declaration  the  lords  of  the  secret  council, 
finding,  as  they  said, 

118  "  The  reasons  therein  expressed  to  be  very  pregnant,  and  the 
particulars  desired  much  to  conduce  [to]  the  glory  of  God,  tiie 
advancement  of  the  true  Christian  faith,  his  majesty's  honour, 
and  the  peace  and  union  of  his  dominions,  well  approved  of; 
and  concurred  in  their  earnest  desires  to  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  to  take  to  their  serious  considerations  those  par^ 
ticulars,  and  to  give  favourable  hearing  to  such  desires  and  over- 
tures as  should  be  found  most  conducible  [to]  the  promoting  so 
great  and  so  good  a  work.'' 

119  This  being  sent  to  the  parliament  at  the  time  they 
were  forming  their  army,  and  when  the  king  was  pre- 
paring for  his  defence,  they  who  from  the  beginning 
had  principally  intended  this  confusion  of  the  church 
insinuated 

130  "  How  necessary  it  was,  speedily  to  return  a  very  affectionate 
and  satisfactory  reply  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  not  only  to 
preserve  the  reputation  of  unity  and  consent  between  them, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  very  useful  to  them,  but  to  hinder  the 
operations  of  the  disaffected  in  that  kingdom ;  who,  upon  in- 
fusions  that  the  parUament  only  aimed  at  taking  his  majest/s 
regal  rights  from  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  monarchique  govern- 
ment, without  any  thought  of  reforming  religion,  endeavoured 
to  pervert  the  affections  of  that  people  towards  the  parliament. 
Whereas,  if  they  were  once  assured  there  was  a  purpose  to 
reform  religion,  they  should  be  sure  to  have  their  hearts,  and, 
if  occasion  required,  their  hands  too,  which  possibly  might  be 
seduced  for  the  king  if  that  purpose  were  not  manifested. 
Therefore,  for  the  present,  they  should  do  well  to  return  their 
hearty  thanks  for,  and  their  brotherly  acceptance  and  approba- 
tion of  the  desires  and  advice  of  that  Christian  assembly,  and  of 
the  lords  of  the  council ;  and  that  though,  for  the  present,  by 
reason  of  the  king's  distance  from  the  parliament,  they  could 
not  settle  any  conclusions  in  that  matter,  [yet]  for  their  parts 
they  were  resolved  to  endeavour  it/' 
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^i  And  by  this  artifice  and  invention  they  procured  a 
declaration  from  the  two  houses  of  parliament  of  won- 
derful kindness,  and  confession  of  many  inconveniences 
and  mischiefs  the  kingdom  had  sustained  by  bishops; 
and  therefore  they  declared, 

taa  "  That  that  hierarchical  government  was  evil,  and  justly  of- 
fensive, and  burdensome  to  the  kingdom ;  a  great  impediment 
to  reformation  and  growth  of  religion ;  very  prejudicial  to  the 
state  and  government  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  they  were 
resolved  that  the  same  should  be  taken  away ;  and  that  their 
purpose  was  to  consult  with  godly  and  learned  divines,  that  they 
might  not  only  remove  that,  but  settle  such  a  government  as 
might  be  most  agreeable  to  God's  holy  word;  most  apt  to 
procure  and  conserve  the  peace  of  the  church  at  home,  and 
happy  union  with  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  other  reformed 
churches  abroad ;  and  to  estabUsh  the  same  by  a  law,  which 
they  intended  to  frame  for  that  purpose,  to  be  presented  to  his 
majesty  for  his  royal  assent ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  beseech 
him,  that  a  biU  for  the  assembly  might  be  passed  in  time  con- 
venient for  their  meeting  ;'"* 

the  two  houses  having  extrajudicially  and  extravagantly 
nominated  their  own  divines  to  that  purpose,  as  is  before 
remembered. 
[24  It  was  then  believed  by  many,  and  the  king  was  per- 
suaded to  believe  the  same,  that  all  those  importunities 
firom  Scotland  concerning  the  government  of  the  church 
were  used  only  to  preserve  themselves  from  being  pressed 
by  the  parliament  to  join  with  them  against  the  king ; 
imagining  that  this  kingdom  would  never  have  consented 
to  such  an  alteration ;  and  they  again  pretending,  that 
no  other  obligation  could  unite  that  people  in  their 
service.  But  it  is  most  certain  this  last  declaration 
was  procured  by  persuading  men,  that  it  was  for  the 
present  necessary,  and  that  it  was  only  an  engagement 
to  do  their  best  to  persuade  his  majesty,  who  they  con- 
cluded would  be  inexorable  in  the  point,  (which  they 
seemed  not  to  be  sorry  for,)  and  that  a  receding  from 
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such  a  conclusion  would  be  a  means  to  gratify  his 
majesty  in  a  treaty.  At  worst,  they  all  knew,  that 
there  would  be  room  enough,  when  any  bill  should  be 
brought  in,  to  oppose  what  they  had  for  this  reason  of 
state  seemed  generally  to  consent  to.  And  so  by  these 
stratagems,  thinking  to  be  too  hard  for  each  other,  they 
grew  all  so  entangled,  that  they  still  wound  themselves 
deeper  into  those  labyrinths  in  which  the  major  part 
meant  not  to  be  involved.  And  what  effect  that  de- 
claration of  the  two  houses,  after  the  battle  of  Edge-hill, 
which  is  mentioned  before,  wrought,  will  very  shortly 
appear. 
135  The  king  found  himself  in  good  ease  at  Oxford,  where 
care  was  taken  for  providing  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  army,  which 
was  in  a  short  time  recruited  there  in  a  good  measure ; 
and  the  several  colleges  presented  his  majesty  with  all 
the  money  they  liad  in  their  treasuries,  which  amounted 
to  a  good  sum,  and  was  a  very  seasonable  supply,  as  they 
had  formerly  sent  him  all  their  plate.  It  had  been  very 
happy,  if  the  king  had  continued  his  resolution  of  sitting 
still  during  the  winter,  without  making  farther  attempts; 
for  his  reputation  was  now  great,  and  his  army  believed 
to  be  much  greater  than  it  was,  by  the  victory  they  had 
obtained,  and  the  parliament  grew  more  divided  into 
factions,  and  dislike  of  what  they  had  done,  and  the  city 
appeared  fuller  of  discontent,  and  less  inclined  to  be 
imposed  upon,  than  they  had  been :  so  that  on  all  hands 
nothing  was  pressed,  but  that  some  address  might  be 
made  to  the  king  for  an  accommodation ;  which  temper 
and  disposition  might  have  been  cultivated,  as  many  men 
thought,  to  great  effects,  if  no  farther  approaches  had 
been  made  to  London,  to  shew  them  how  little  cause 
they  had  for  their  great  fear.  But  the  weather  growing 
fair  again,  as  it  often  is  about  Allhollontide,  and  a  good 
party  of  horse  having  been  sent  out  from  Abingdon, 
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where  the  head  quarter  of  the  horse  was^  they  advanced 
ftrther  than  they  had  order  to  do,  and  upon  their  ap- 
proach to  Reading,  wliere  Harry  Martin  was  governor 
for  the  parliament,  there  was  a  great  terror  seized  npoa 
them,  insomnch  m  governor  and  garrison  fled  to  London, 
and  left  the  place  to  the  party  of  horse;   which  gave 
advertisement  to  the  king,  that  all  fled  before  them  ; 
that  the  earl  of  Essex  remained  still  at  Warwick,  having 
no  army  to  march;  and  that  there  were  so  great  divisions 
in  the  parliament,  that,  upon  his  majesty's  approach,  they 
would  all  fly;  and  that  nothing  could  interrupt  him  from 
going  to  WhitehalU  However,  Reading  itself  was  so  good 
a  post,  that  if  the  king  should  find  it  necessary  to  make 
his  01^71  residence  in  Oxford,  it  would  be  much  the  better 
by  having  a  garrison  at  Reading, 
xa6     Upon   these  and  other  motives,  besides  the  natural 
credulity  in  men  in  believing  all  they  wish  to  be  true, 
the  king  was  prevailed  with  to  march  with  his  army  to 
Reading.    This  alarum  quickly  came  to  London,  and  was 
received  mth  the  deepest  horror:  they  now  unbelieved 
all  which  had  been  told  them  from  their  own  armv;  that 
army,  m  hieh  they  were  told  was  well  beaten  and  shattered, 
\i*as  now  advanced  witldn  tliirty  miles  of  London  ;  and 
the  earl  of  Essex,  who  pretended  to  the  victory,  and  who 
they  su]>posed  was  watching  the  king  that  he  might  not 
escape  from  [them,]  could  not  be  heard  of,  and  continued 
still  at  Warwick.     Wliilst  the  king  was  at  Nottingliam 
and  Shrewsbury,  they  gave  orders  magisterially  for  tho 
war;  hut  now  it  was  come  to  their  own  doors,  they  took 
not  that  delight  in  it 
^  "7     Before  they  were  resolved  what  to  say^  they  despatched 
a  messenger,  who  found  the  king  at  Reading,  only  to 
desire  a  safe  conduct  from  his  majesty  for  a  committee 
of  lords  and  commons,  to  attend  his  majesty  with  an 
humble  petition   from  his  parliament.     The  king  jire- 
gently  returned  his  answer,  tliat  he  had  always  been. 
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and  was  still,  ready  to  receive  snj  petition  from  them ; 
that  their  committee  should  be  welcome,  provided  it 
consisted  of  persons  who  had  not  been  by  name  declared 
traitors  by  his  majesty,  and  excepted  as  such  in  his  de- 
clarations or  proclamations.  The  cause  of  this  limitation 
was  as  well  the  former  rule  his  majesty  had  set  down  at 
Shrewsbury,  (from  whence  he  thought  not  fit  now  to 
recede  after  a  battle,)  as  that  he  might  prevent  the 
lord  Say's  being  sent  to  him,  from  whom  he  could  expect 
no  entire  and  upright  dealing. 

128  The  next  day  another  letter  came  from  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  peers  to  the  lord  Falkland,  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's principal  secretaries,  to  desire  a  safe  conduct  for 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Pembroke,  and  four 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  attend  his  ma- 
jesty with  their  petition ;  which  safe  conduct  was  imme- 
diately signed  by  his  majesty,  excepting  only  for  sir  John 
Evelyn,  who  was  by  name  excepted  in  his  majesty's  pro- 
clamation of  pardon  to  the  county  of  Wilts ;  which  pro- 
clamation was  then  sent  to  them  with  a  significatioD, 
that  if  they  would  send  any  other  person  in  his  place, 
not  subject  to  the  same  exception,  he  should  be  received 
as  if  his  name  was  in  the  safe  conduct.  Though  this  was 
no  more  tlian  they  had  cause  to  look  for,  yet  it  gave 
them  opportunity  for  a  time  to  lay  aside  the  thought  of 
petitioning,  as  if  his  majesty  had  rejected  all  overtures  of 
j)eace :  *'  For  he  might  every  day  proclaim  as  many  of 
their  members  traitors,  and  except  them  from  pardon,  as 
he  pleased ;  and  therefore  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  prepare 
petitions,  and  appoint  messengers  to  present  them,  when 
it  was  possible  those  messengers  might,  the  hour  before, 
be  proclaimed  traitors :  that  to  submit  to  such  a  limita- 
tion of  the  king's  was,  upon  the  matter,  to  consent  to  and 
approve  the  highest  breach  of  privilege  that  had  been  yet 
offered  to  them." 

"9     So  that,  for  some  days,  all  discourse  of  peace  was  waved, 
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and  all  possible  preparation  for  defence  and  resistance 
made ;  for  which  they  had  a  stronger  argument  than 
either  of  the  other,  the  advancing  of  their  general,  the 
earl  of  Essex,  who  was  now  on  his  march  towards  Lon- 
don ;  and  a  great  fame  came  before  him  of  the  strength 
and  courage  of  his  army;  though  in  truth  it  was  not 
answerable  to  the  report:  however,  it  served  to  encou- 
rage and  inflame  those  whose  fear  only  inclined  them  to 
peace,  and  to  awe  the  rest.  The  king,  who  had  every 
night  an  account  of  what  was  transacted  in  the  houses 
all  day,  (what  the  close  committee  did,  who  guided  all 
private  designs,  was  not  so  soon  known,)  resolved  to 
quicken  them ;  and  advanced  with  his  whole  army  to 
Colebrook.  This  indeed  exalted  their  appetite  to  peace ; 
•for  the  clamour  of  the  people  was  importunate,  and 
somewhat  humbled  their  style ;  for  at  Colebrook,  the 
I  ith  of  November,  his  majesty  was  met  by  the  two  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Pembroke,  with  those  three  of 
the  house  of  commons  whose  names  were  in  the  safe 
conduct ;  they  satisfying  themselves,  that  the  leaving  sir 
John  Evelyn  behind  them,  without  bringing  another  in 
his  room,  was  no  submission  to  the  king's  exception  :  and 
this  petition  [was]  by  them  presented  to  him : 

'3®  *'  We  your  majesty's  most  loyal  subjects,  the  lords  and  com- 
mons in  parliament  assembled,  being  affected  with  a  deep  and 
piercing  sense  of  the  miseries  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  dangers 
to  your  majesty'*s  person,  as  the  present  affairs  now  stand  ;  and 
much  quickened  therein  with  the  sad  consideration  of  the  great 
effusion  of  blood  at  the  late  battle,  and  of  the  loss  of  so  many 
eminent  persons ;  and  farther  weighing  the  addition  of  loss,  mi- 
sery, and  danger  to  your  majesty  and  your  kingdom  which  must 
ensue,  if  both  armies  should  again  join  in  another  battle,  as 
without  Grod's  especial  blessing,  and  your  majesty's  concurrence 
with  your  houses  of  parliament,  will  not  probably  be  avoided :  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  a  suitable  impression  of  tenderness  and 
compassion  is  wrought  in  your  majesty's  royal  heart,  being  your- 
self an  eyewitness  of  the  bloody  and  sorrowful  destruction  of  so 
VOL.  II.  E  e 
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many  of  your  subjects ;  and  that  your  majesty  doth  apprehend 
what  diminution  of  your  own  power  and  greatness  will  follow,  and 
that  all  your  kingdoms  will  thereby  be  so  weakened  as  to  become 
subject  to  the  attempts  of  any  ill-aiFected  to  this  state. 

131  "  In  all  which  respects  we  assure  ourselves,  that  your  ma- 
jesty will  be  inclined  graciously  to  accept  this  our  humble  peti- 
tion ;  that  the  misery  and  desolation  of  this  kingdom  may  be 
speedily  removed,  and  prevented.  For  the  effecting  ^«eof, 
we  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  appoint  some  oonyement 
place,  not  far  from  the  city  of  London,  where  your  majesty  will 
be  pleased  to  reside,  until  committees  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment may  attend  your  majesty  with  some  propositions  for  the 
removal  of  these  bloody  distempers  and  distractions,  and  settling 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  in  such  a  manner  as  may  conduce  to 
the  preservation  of  God^s  true  religion,  your  majesty'^s  honour, 
safety,  and  prosperity ;  and  to  the  peace,  comfort,  and  security 
of  all  your  people." 

132  The  king,  within  two  or  three  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  this  petition,  delivered  to  the  same  messengers  this 
ensuing  answer,  with  which  they  returned  the  same  night 
to  London  : 

133  "  We  take  Gted  to  witness,  how  deeply  we  are  affected  with  the 
miseries  of  this  kingdom,  which  heretofore  we  have  stroven  as 
much  as  in  us  lay  to  prevent ;  it  being  sufficiently  known  to  all 
the  world,  that,  as  we  were  not  the  first  that  took  up  arms,  so  we 
have  shewed  our  readiness  of  composing  all  things  in  a  fair  way 
by  our  several  offers  of  treaty,  and  shall  be  glad  now  at  length 
to  find  any  such  inclinations  in  others.  The  same  tenderness  to 
avoid  the  destruction  of  our  subjects,  (whom  we  know  to  be  our 
greatest  strength,)  which  would  always  make  our  greatest  vic- 
tories bitter  to  us,  shall  make  us  willingly  hearken  to  such  pro- 
positions, whereby  these  bloody  distempers  may  be  stopped,  and 
the  great  distractions  of  this  kingdom  settled,  to  God's  glory,  our 
honour,  and  the  welfare  and  flourishing  of  our  people :  and  to 
that  end  shall  reside  at  our  own  castle  at  Windsor,  (if  the  forces 
there  shall  be  removed,)  till  committees  may  have  time  to  at- 
tend us  with  the  same,  (which,  to  prevent  the  inconveniences 
that  will  intervene,  we  wish  [may]  be  hastened,)  and  shall  be 
ready  there,  or,  if  that  be  refused  us,  at  any  place  where  we 
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shall  be,  to  receive  euch  propositions  as  aforesaid  from  both  our 
houses  of  parliament.  Do  you  your  duty,  we  will  not  be  wanting 
to  ours.     God  of  his  mercy  give  a  blessing.'*' 

34  It  was  then  believed  by  many,  that  if  the  king  had,  as 
soon  as  the  messengers  returned  to  London,  retired  with 
his  army  to  Reading,  and  there  expected  the  parliament's 
answer,  they  would  immediately  have  withdrawn  their 
garrison  from  Windsor,  and  delivered  that  castle  to  his 
majesty  for  his  accommodation  to  have  treated  in :  and 
without  doubt  those  lords  who  had  been  with  the  peti- 
tion, and  some  others  who  thought  themselves  as  much 
overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  as  they  could  be  by  the 
glory  of  any  favourite,  or  power  of  any  counsellors,  were 
resolved  to  merit  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  king,  by 
advancing  an  honourable  peace ;  and  had  it  in  their  pur- 
pose to  endeavour  the  giving  up  of  Windsor  to  the  king ; 
but  whether  they  would  have  been  able  to  have  prevailed 
that  so  considerable  a  strength,  in  so  considerable  a  place, 
should  have  been  quit,  whilst  there  was  only  hope  of  a 
peace,  I  much  doubt.  But  certainly  the  king's  army 
carried  great  terror  with  it ;  and  all  those  reports,  which 
published  the  weakness  of  it,  grew  to  be  peremptorily 
disbelieved.  For,  besides  that  every  day's  experience 
disproved  somewhat  which  was  as  confidently  reported, 
and  it  was  evident  great  industry  was  used  to  apply  such 
intelligence  to  the  people  as  was  most  like  to  make  im- 
pression upon  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  vulgar- 
spirited,  it  could  not  be  believed  that  a  handful  of  men 
could  have  given  battle  to  their  formidable  army,  and, 
after  taking  two  or  three  of  their  garrisons  presume  to 
march  vnthin  fifteen  miles  of  London :  so  that,  if  from 
thence  the  king  had  drawn  back  again  to  Reading,  rely- 
ing upon  a  treaty  for  the  rest,  it  is  probable  his  power 
would  have  been  more  valued,  and  consequently  his  grace 
the  more  magnified.  And  sure  the  king  resolved  to  have 
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lone  so,  or  at  least  to  have  staid  at  Oolebrook,  (which 
ivas  not  so  convenient,)  till  he  heard  again  from  the  par- 
iament.  But  prince  Rupert,  exalted  with  the  terror  he 
leard  his  name  gave  to  the  enemy,  trusting  too  much 
X)  the  vulgar  intelligence  every  man  received  from  his 
Wends  at  London,  who,  according  to  their  own  passions 
ind  the  affections  of  those  with  whom  they  corresponded, 
concluded  that  the  king  had  so  great  a  party  in  London, 
:;hat  if  his  army  drew  near  no  resistance  would  be  made, 
md  too  much  neglecting  the  council  of  state,  (which  from 
the  first  hour  the  army  overmuch  inclined  to,)  without  any 
direction  from  the  king,  the  very  next  morning  after  the 
committee  returned  to  London,  advanced  with  the  horse 
Eind  dragoons  to  Hounslow,  and  then  sent  to  the  king  to 
desire  him  that  the  army  might  march  after ;  which  was, 
in  that  case,  of  absolute  necessity ;  for  the  earl  of  Essex 
bad  a  part  of  his  army  at  Brentford,  and  the  rest  at  Acton 
and  Kingston.  So  that  if  the  king  had  not  advanced  with 
his  body,  those  who  were  before  might  very  easily  have  been 
compassed  in,  and  their  retreat  [made]  very  diflScult. 

So  the  king  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards  Brent- 
ford, where  were  two  regiments  of  their  best  foot,  (for 
so  they  were  accounted,  being  those  who  had  eminently 
behaved  themselves  at  Edge-hill,)  having  barricadoed 
the  narrow  avenues  to  the  town,  and  cast  up  some  little 
breastworks  at  the  most  convenient  places.  Here  a 
Welsh  regiment  of  the  king's,  which  had  been  faulty  at 
Edge-hill,  recovered  its  honour,  and  assaulted  the  works, 
and  forced  the  barricadoes,  well  defended  by  the  enemy. 
Tlien  the  king's  forces  entered  the  town  after  a  very 
warm  service,  the  chief  officers  and  many  soldiers  of  the 
other  side  being  killed,  and  took  there  above  five  hun- 
dred prisoners,  eleven  colours,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  good  store  of  ammunition.  But  this  victory 
(for  considering  the  place  it  might  well  be  called  so> 
proved  not  at  all  fortunate  to  his  msyesty. 
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^  ^  The  two  houses  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  answer 
their  committee  had  brought  from  the  king,  and  with 
the  report  they  made  of  his  majesty's  clemency  and  gra- 
cious reception  of  them,  that  they  had  sent  order  to 
their  forces,  that  they  should  not  exercise  any  act  of 
hostility  towards  the  king's  forces;  and  at  the  same 
time  despatched  a  messenger  to  acquaint  his  majesty 
therewith,  and  to  desire  that  there  might  be  the  like 
forbearance  on  his  part.  Tliis  messenger  found  both 
parties  engaged  at  Brentford,  and  so  returned  without 
attending  his  majesty,  who  had  no  apprehension  that 
they  intended  any  cessation ;  since  those  forces  were  ad- 
vanced to  Brentford,  Acton,  and  Kingston  after  their 
committee  was  sent  to  Colebrook.  However  they  looked 
upon  this  entering  of  Brentford  as  a  surprise  contrary  to 
faith,  and  the  betraying  their  forces  to  a  massacre  under 
the  specious  pretence  of  a  treaty  for  peace.  The  alarum 
came  to  London  with  the  same  dire  yell  as  if  the  army 
were  entered  their  gates,  and  the  king  accused  of  trea- 
chery, perfidy,  and  blood;  and  that  he  had  given  the 
spoil  and  wealth  of  the  city  as  pillage  to  his  army,  wliich 
advanced  with  no  other  purpose. 

13^  They  who  believed  nothing  of  those  calumnies  were 
not  yet  willing  the  king  should  enter  the  city  with  an 
army,  which,  they  knew,  would  not  be  governed  in  so 
rich  quarters ;  and  therefore,  with  unspeakable  expedition, 
the  army  under  the  earl  of  Essex  was  not  only  drawn  to- 
gether, but  all  the  trained  bands  of  London  led  out  in 
their  brightest  equipage  upon  the  heath  next  Brentford ; 
where  they  had  indeed  a  full  army  of  horse  and  foot,  fit 
to  have  decided  the  title  of  a  crown  with  an  equal  ad- 
versary. The  view  and  prospect  of  this  strength,  which 
nothing  but  that  sudden  exigent  could  have  brought 
together,  (so  that  army  was  really  raised  by  king  and 
parliament,)  extremely  puffed  them  up;  not  only  as  it 
was  an  ample  security  against  the  present  danger,  but  as 
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it  looked  like  a  safe  power  to  encounter  any  exigent 
They  had  then  before  their  eyes  the  king's  little  handful 
of  men,  and  then  began  to  wonder  and  blush  at  their  own 
fears ;  and  all  this  might  be  without  excess  of  courage ; 
for  without  doubt  their  numbers  then,  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  equipage,  (which  to  soldiers  is  a  great  addition 
of  mettle,)  were  five  times  greater  than  the  king's  ha- 
rassed, weatherbeaten,  and  half-starved  troops. 

13S  I  have  heard  many  knowing  men,  and  some  who  were 
then  in  the  city  regiments,  say,  that  if  the  king  had 
advanced,  and  charged  that  massive  body,  it  had  presently 
given  ground ;  and  that  the  king  had  so  great  a  party  in 
every  regiment,  that  it  would  have  made  no  resistance. 
But  it  had  been  madness,  which  no  success  could  have 
vindicated,  to  have  made  that  attempt:  and  the  king 
easily  discerned  that  he  had  brought  himself  into  straits 
and  difficulties  which  would  be  hardly  mastered,  and  ex- 
posed his  victorious  army  to  a  view  at  too  near  a  distance 
of  his  two  enemies,  the  parliament  and  the  city.  Yet  he 
stood  all  that  day  in  battalia  to  receive  them,  who  only 
played  upon  him  with  their  cannon,  to  the  loss  only  of 
four  or  five  horses,  and  not  one  man  ;  that  being  a  good 
argument  to  them  not  to  charge  the  king,  which  had 
been  an  ill  one  to  him  to  charge  them,  the  constitution 
of  their  forces,  where  there  were  very  many  not  at  all 
affected  to  the  company  they  were  in. 

139  When  the  evening  drew  on,  and  it  appeared  that  great 
body  stood  only  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  the  king 
appointed  his  army  to  draw  off  to  Kingston,  which  the 
rebels  had  kindly  quitted ;  which  they  did  without  the 
loss  of  a  man ;  and  himself  went  to  his  own  house  at 
Hampton-court ;  where  he  rested  the  next  day,  as  well 
to  refresh  his  army,  even  tired  with  watching  and  fasting, 
as  to  expect  some  propositions  from  the  houses.  For, 
upon  his  advance  to  Brentford,  he  had  sent  a  servant  of 
his  own,  one  Mr.  White,  with  a  message  to  the  parlia* 
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ment,  containing  the  reasons  of  that  motion,  (there  being 
no  cessation  offered  on  their  part,)  and  desiring  the  pro- 
positions might  be  despatched  to  him  with  all  speed.  But 
his  messenger  being  carried  to  the  earl  of  Essex  was 
by  him  used  very  roughly,  and  by  the  houses  committed 
to  the  Gate-house,  not  without  the  motion  of  some  men, 
that  he  might  be  executed  as  a  spy. 

140  After  a  day's  stay  at  Hampton-court,  the  king  removed 
himself  to  his  house  at  Oatlands,  leaving  the  gross  of  his 
army  still  at  Kingston,  and  thereabouts ;  but  being  then 
informed  of  the  high  imputations  they  had  laid  upon 
him,  of  breach  of  faith  by  his  march  to  Brentford; 
and  that  the  city  was  really  inflamed  with  an  opinion 
that  he  meant  to  have  surprised  them,  and  to  have  sacked 
the  town ;  that  they  were  so  possessed  with  that  fear 
and  apprehension,  that  their  care  and  preparation  for  their 
safety  would  at  least  keep  off  all  propositions  for  peace, 
whilst  the  army  lay  so  near  London ;  he  gave  direction 
for  all  his  forces  to  retire  to  Reading ;  first  discharging 
all  the  common  soldiers  who  had  been  taken  prisoners 
at  Brentford,  (except  such  who  voluntarily  offered  to 
serve  him,)  upon  their  oaths  that  they  would  no  more 
bear  arms  against  his  majesty. 

141  The  king  then  sent  a  message  to  the  houses,  in  which 
he  took  notice  of  those  unjust  and  unreasonable  im- 
putations raised  on  him ;  told  them  again  of  the  reasons 
and  circumstances  of  his  motion  towards  Brentford ;  of 
the  earl  of  Essex's  drawing  out  his  forces  towards  him, 
and  possessing  those  quarters  about  him,  and  almost 
hemming  him  in,  after  the  time  that  the  commissioners 
were  sent  to  him  with  the  petition ;  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  least  overture  of  the  forbearing  all  acts  of 
hostility,  but  saw  the  contrary  practised  by  them  by  that 
advance ;  that  he  had  not  the  least  thought  or  intention 
of  mastering  the  city  by  force,  or  carrying  his  army  thi- 
ther ;  that  he  wondered  to  hear  his  soldiers  charged  with 
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thirsting  after  blood,  when  they  took  above  five  hundred 
prisoners  in  the  very  heat  of  the  fight.  He  told  them 
such  were  most  apt  and  likely  to  maintain  their  power 
by  blood  and  rapine,  who  had  only  got  it  by  oppression 
and  injustice ;  that  his  \ym  vested  in  him  by  the  law, 
and  by  that  only  (if  the  destructive  counsels  of  others 
did  not  hinder  such  a  peace,  in  which  that  might  onc^ 
again  be  the  nnivei'sal  rule,  and  in  which  only  religion 
and  justice  could  flourish)  he  desired  to  maintain  it:  that 
he  intended  to  march  to  such  a  distance  from  his  city  of 
London  as  might  take  away  all  pretence  of  apprehension 
from  his  army,  that  might  hinder  them  from  preparing 
their  propositions,  in  all  security,  to  be  presented  to  him  ; 
and  there  he  would  be  ready  to  receive  them,  or,  if  that 
expedient  pleased  them  not,  to  end  the  pressures  and 
miseries  which  his  subjects,  to  his  great  grief»  suffered 
through  tins  war,  by  a  present  battle." 
14a  But  as  the  army's  being  so  near  London  was  an  argu- 
ment against  a  present  treaty,  so  its  remove  to  Reading 
was  a  greater  with  very  many  not  to  desire  any.  The 
danger,  which  they  had  brouglit  themselves  for  some 
days  together  to  look  upon  at  their  gates,  w^as  now  to  be 
contemned  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles;  and  this  re- 
treat imputed  only  to  the  fear  of  their  power,  not  to  the 
inclination  to  peace.  And  therefore  they,  who  during 
the  time  that  the  major  part  did  really  desire  a  good 
peace,  and  whilst  overtures  were  preparing  to  that  pur- 
pose liad  the  skill  to  intermingle  acts  more  destructive 
to  it  than  any  propositions  could  be  contributory,  (as  the 
inviting  the  Scots  to  their  assistance  by  that  declaration 
which  is  before  mentioned ;  and  the  publishing  a  decla- 
ration at  the  same  time,  which  had  lain  long  by  them, 
in  reply  to  one  set  forth  by  the  king  long  before  ia 
answer  to  theirs  of  the  26th  of  May,  in  which  thej 
used  botli  his  person  and  his  power  with  more  iiTeve- 
rence  than  they  had  ever  done  before,)  now  only  insisted 
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on  the  surprise,  as  they  called  it,  of  Brentford ;  [and]  pub- 
lished, by  the  authority  of  both  houses,  a  relation  of  the 
carriage  of  the  king's  soldiers  in  that  town  after  their  vic- 
tory, (which  they  framed  upon  the  discourses  of  the  coun- 
try people,  who  possibly,  as  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  had 
received  damage  by  their  license  then,)  to  make  the  king 
and  his  army  odious  to  the  kingdom ;  "  as  affecting  nothing 
but  blood  and  rapine;"  [and]  concluded,  "that  there  could 
not  be  reasonably  expected  any  good  conditions  of  a 
tolerable  peace  from  the  king  whilst  he  was  in  such 
company;  and  therefore  that  all  particular  propositions 
were  to  be  resolved  into  that  one,  of  inviting  his  majesty 
to  come  to  them ;"  and  got  a  vote  from  the  major  part  of 
both  houses,  "  that  no  other  thought  of  accommodation 
or  treaty  should  be  thought  on." 

143  Their  trusty  lord  mayor  of  London,  Isaac  Pennington, 
who  was  again  chosen  to  serve  another  year,  so  bestirred 
himself,  having  to  assist  him  two  such  sheriffs,  Langham 
and  Andrews,  as  they  could  wish,  that  there  was  not 
only  no  more  importunity  or  interposition  from  the  city 
for  peace ;  but,  instead  thereof,  an  overture  and  declara- 
tion from  divers,  under  the  style  of  well-affected  persons, 
that  they  would  advance  a  considerable  number  of  sol- 
diers, for  the  supply  and  recruit  of  the  parliament  forces ; 
and  would  arm,  maintain,  and  pay  them  for  several  months, 
or  during  the  times  of  danger  and  distractions ;  provided 
that  they  might  have  the  public  faith  of  the  kingdom 
for  repayment  of  all  such  sums  of  money  which  they 
should  so  advance  by  w^ay  of  loan.  This  wonderful  kind 
[of]  proposition  was  presently  declared  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable service  to  the  king,  parliament,  and  kingdom, 
and  necessarily  tending  to  the  preservation  of  them; 
and  therefore  an  ordinance,  as  they  call  it,  was  fiumed, 
and  passed  both  houses, 

144  ^^  That  all  such  as  should  furnish  men,  money,  horse,  or  anns 
for  that  service,  should  have  the  same  fully  repaid  again,  with 
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interest  for  the  forbearance  thereof,  from  the  times  disbimed. 
And  for  the  true  payment  thereof,  they  did  tiiereby  ^igage 
to  all  and  every  such  person  and  persons  the  public  faith  of 
the  kingdom."" 

^45  And  ordered  the  lord  mayor,  and  sherifl&  of  London, 
by  themselves,  or  such  sub-committees  as  they  should 
appoint,  to  take  subscriptions,  and  to  intend  the  advance- 
ment of  that  service.  Upon  this  voluntary,  general  pro- 
position, made  by  a  few  obscure  men,  probably  such 
virho  were  not  able  to  supply  much  money,  was  this  or- 
dinance made ;  and  from  this  ordinance  the  active  mayor 
and  sheriff  appointed  a  committee  of  such  persons  whose 
inclinations  they  well  knew,  to  press  all  kind  of  people, 
especially  those  who  were  not  forward,  to  new  subscrip- 
tions; and  by  degrees,  from  this  unconsidered  passage, 
grew  the  monthly  tax  of  six  thousand  pounds  to  be  set 
upon  the  city  for  the  payment  of  the  army. 

146  As  they  provided  with  this  notable  circumspection  to 
raise  men  and  money,  so  they  took  not  less  care,  nor 
used  less  art  and  industry,  to  raise  their  general ;  and 
lest  he  might  suppose  himself  fallen  in  their  good  grace 
and  confidence,  by  bringing  an  army  which  he  had  car- 
ried out  in  full  numbers,  and  glorious  equipage,  back 
shattered,  poor,  and  discomforted,  they  used  him  with 
greater  reverence  and  submission  than  ever.  They  had 
before  appointed  another  distinct  army  to  be  raised  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  not  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  earl  of  Essex;  and  of  this,  several 
regiments  and  troops  were  raised:  these  they  sent  to 
the  old  army,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  gave  up  his  com- 
mission, upon  a  resolution,  "  that  there  should  be  only 
one  general,  and  that  the  earl  of  Essex."  Tlien  the  two 
houses  passed  and  presented  with  great  solemnity  this 
declaration,  the  same  day  that  their  committee  went  to 
the  king  with  their  petition,  to  his  excellency ; 

147  "  That,  as  they  had,  upon  mature  deliberation,  and  assured 
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confidence  in  his  wisdom,  courage,  and  fidelity,  chosen  and  ap- 
pointed him  their  captain-general ;  so  they  did  find,  that  the 
said  earl  had  managed  that  service,  of  so  high  importance,  with 
so  much  care,  valour,  and  dexterity,  as  well  by  the  extremest 
hazard  of  his  life,  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Keinton  in  Warwick- 
shire, as  by  all  the  actions  of  a  most  excellent  and  expert  com- 
mander, in  the  whole  course  of  that  employment,  as  did  deserve 
their  best  acknowledgment :  and  they  did  therefore  declare,  and 
publish,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  the  said  earl,  the  great  and 
acceptable  service  which  he  had  therein  done  to  the  common- 
wealth: and  should  be  willing  and  ready,  upon  all  occasions, 
to  express  the  due  sense  they  had  of  his  merits,  by  assisting  and 
protecting  him,  and  all  others  employed  under  his  command 
in  that  service,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  the  uttermost 
of  their  power :  that  testimony  and  declaration  to  remain  upon 
record,  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  for  a  mark  of  honour  to 
his  person,  name,  and  family,  and  for  a  monument  of  his  singu- 
lar virtue  to  posterity.*" 

148  When  they  bad  thus  composed  their  army  and  their 
general,  they  sent  this  petition  to  the  king  to  Reading, 
who  staid  still  there  in  expectation  of  their  propositions : 

149  "  May  it  please  your  majesty : 

"  It  is  humbly  desired  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  that 
your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  return  to  your  parliament,  with 
your  royal,  not  your  martial,  attendance ;  to  the  end  that  re- 
ligion, laws,  and  liberties  may  be  settled  and  secured  by  their 
advice ;  finding  by  a  sad  and  late  accident,  that  your  majesty  is 
environed  by  some  such  counsels,  as  do  rather  persuade  a  des- 
perate division,  than  a  joining  and  a  good  agreement  with  your 
parliament  and  people:  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  give  your 
majesty  assurances  of  such  security  as  may  be  for  your  honour 
and  the  safety  of  your  royal  person.*" 

150  As  soon  as  the  king  received  this  strange  address,  he 
returned  them  by  the  same  messenger  a  sharp  answer. 
He  told  them, 

151  ^^  He  hoped  all  his  good  subjects  would  look  upon  that  mes- 
sage with  indignation,  as  intended,  by  the  contrivers  thereof, 
as  a  scorn  to  him;  and  thereby  designed  by  that  malignant 
party,  (of  whom  he  had  so  often  complained,  whose  safety  and 
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ambition  was  built  upon  the  divisions  and  ruins  of  the  kingdom, 
and  who  had  too  great  an  influence  upon  their  actions,)  for  a 
wall  of  separation  betwixt  his  majesty  and  his  people.  He  said, 
he  had  often  told  them  the  reasons  why  he  departed  from  Lon- 
don ;  how  he  was  chased  thence,  and  by  whom ;  and  as  often 
complained,  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  peers,  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  could  not,  with  safety  to  their 
honours  and  persons,  continue,  and  vote  freely  amongst  them ; 
but,  by  violence,  and  cunning  practices,  were  debarred  of  those 
privileges,  which  their  birthrights,  and  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  by  their  counties,  gave  them :  that  the  whole  kingdom 
knew  that  an  army  was  raised,  under  pretence  of  orders  of 
both  houses,  (an  usurpation  never  before  heard  of  in  any  age,) 
which  army  had  pursued  his  majesty  in  his  own  kingdom ;  given 
him  battle  at  Keinton ;  and  now,  those  rebels  being  recruited 
and  possessed  of  the  city  of  London,  he  was  courteously  invited 
to  return  to  his  parliament  there,  that  is,  to  the  power  of  that 
army. 

152  '^  That,  he  said,  could  signify  nothing  but  that,  since  the 
traitorous  endeavours  of  those  desperate  men  could  not  snatch 
the  crown  from  his  head,  it  being  defended  by  the  providence  of 
God,  and  the  affections  and  loyalty  of  his  good  subjects,  ho 
should  now  tamely  come  up,  and  give  it  them ;  and  put  himself, 
his  Ufe,  and  the  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  all  his  good 
subjects,  into  their  merciftil  hands.  He  said,  he  thought  not  fit 
to  give  any  other  answer  to  that  part  of  their  petition  :  but  as 
he  imputed  not  that  affront  to  both  his  houses  of  parliament, 
nor  to  the  major  part  of  those  who  were  then  present  there,  but 
to  that  dangerous  party  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom  must  still 
cry  out  upon ;  so  he  would  not  (for  his  good  subjects'  sake,  and 
out  of  his  most  tender  sense  of  then'  miseries,  and  the  general 
calamities  of  the  kingdom,  which  must,  if  the  war  continued, 
speedily  overwhelm  the  whole  nation)  take  advantage  of  it ;  but 
if  they  would  really  pursue  the  course  they  seemed,  by  their 
petition  at  Colebrook,  to  be  inclined  to,  ho  should  make  good  all 
lie  then  promised ;  whereby  the  hearts  of  his  distressed  subjects 
might  be  raised  with  the  hopes  of  peace;  without  which,  religion, 
tlie  laws,  and  liberties,  could  by  no  ways  be  settled  and  se- 
cui*ed. 

153  "  For  the  late  and  sad  accident  they  mentioned,  if  they  in- 
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tended  that  of  Brentford,  he  desired  them  once  again  to  deal 
ingenuously  with  the  people,  and  to  let  them  see  his  last  message 
to  them,  and  his  declaration  concerning  the  same,^  (both  which 
his  majesty  had  sent  to  his  press  at  London,  but  were  taken 
away  from  his  messenger  and  not  suffered  to  be  published,) 
"  and  then  he  doubted  not  but  they  would  be  soon  undeceived, 
and  easily  find  out  those  counsels  which  did  rather  persuade  a 
desperate  division,  than  a  good  agreement  betwixt  his  majesty, 
his  two  houses,  and  people."" 

154  This  answer  being  delivered,  without  any  farther  con- 
sideration whether  the  same  were  reasonable  or  not 
reasonable,  they  declared  the  king  had  no  mind  to 
peace;  and  thereupon  laid  aside  all  farther  debates  to 
that  purpose;  and  ordered  their  general  to  march  to 
Windsor  with  the  army,  to  be  so  much  nearer  the  king's 
forces;  for  the  better  recruiting  whereof,  two  of  their 
most  eminent  chaplains,  Dr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Marshall, 
publicly  avowed,  "  that  the  soldiers  lately  taken  prisoners 
at  Brentford,  and  discharged,  and  released  by  the  king 
upon  their  oaths  that  they  would  never  again  bear  arms 
against  him,  were  not  obliged  by  that  oath;"  but,  by 
their  power,  absolved  them  thereof,  and  so  again  engaged 
those  miserable  wretches  in  a  second  rebellion. 

155  When  the  king  discerned  clearly  that  the  enemies  to 
peace  had  the  better  of  him,  and  that  there  was  now  no 
farther  thought  of  preparing  propositions  to  be  sent  to 
him;  after  he  had  seen  a  line  drawn  about  Reading, 
which  he  resolved  to  keep  as  a  garrison,  and  the  works  in 
a  reasonable  forwardness,  he  left  sir  Arthur  Aston,  whom 
he  had  lately  made  commissary-general  of  the  horse, 
(Mr.  Wilmot  being  at  the  same  time  constituted  lieute- 
nant-general,) governor  thereof,  with  a  garrison  of  above 
two  thousand  foot,  and  a  good  regiment  of  horse :  and 
himself  with  the  rest  of  his  army  marched  to  Oxford, 
where  he  resolved  to  rest  that  winter,  settling  at  the 
same  time  a  good  garrison  at  Wallingford,  a  place  of 
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great  importance  within  eight  miles  of  Oxford  ;  another 
at  the  Brill  upon  the  edge  of  Buckinghamshire ;  a  third 
being  before  settled  at  Banbury;  Abingdon  being  the 
head  quarters  for  his  horse ;  and  by  this  means  he  had 
all  Oxfordshire  entire,  all  Berkshire,  but  that  barren 
division  about  Windsor;  and  from  the  Brill,  and  Ban- 
bury,  a  good  influence  u|x>n  Buekingliamshire  and  North- 
amptonshire* 
156  Tlie  king  was  hardly  settled  in  his  quarters,  when  he 
heard  that  the  parliament  waa  fixing  a  garrison  at  Marl- 
borough in  Wiltshire,  a  town  the  most  notoriously  disaf- 
fected of  all  that  county ;  otherwise,  saving  the  obstinacy , 
and  malice  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  situation  of  it  very 
unfit  for  a  garrison.  Thither  the  earl  of  Essex  had  sent 
one  Ramsey,  (a  Scotchman,  as  most  of  their  officers  were 
of  that  nation,)  to  be  governor ;  who,  with  the  help  of 
the  factious  people  there,  had  quickly  drawn  together 
five  or  six  hundred  men.  This  place,  the  king  saw,  would 
prove  quickly  an  ill  neighbour  to  him  ;  not  only  as  it  was 
in  the  heart  of  a  rich  county,  and  so  would  straiten^  and 
even  infest  his  quarters,  (for  it  was  within  twenty  miles 
of  Oxford,)  but  as  it  did  cut  off  his  line  of  comnmnication 
with  the  west;  and  therefore,  though  it  was  December, 
a  season  when  his  tired  and  almost  naked  soldiers  might 
expect  rest,  he  sent  a  strong  party  of  horse,  foot^  and 
dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  the  lieu- 
tenant-general of  his  horse,  to  visit  that  town;  who# 
coming  thither  on  a  Saturday,  found  the  place  strongly 
manned :  for,  besides  the  garrison,  it  being  marketH^aT, 
v^Tj  many  country  people  came  thither  to  buy  and  sell, 
and  were  all  compelled  to  stay  and  take  arms  for  the 
defence  of  the  place ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
willing  to  do,  and  the  people  peremptory  to  defend  it 
Though  there  was  no  line  about  it,  yet  there  were  some 
places  of  great  advantage,  upon  which  they  had  raised 
batteries,  and  planted  cannon,  and  so  barricadoed  all  the 
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avenues,  which  were  through  deep  narrow  lanes,  that  the 
horse  could  do  little  service. 
157  When  the  lieutenant-general  was  with  his  party  near 
the  town,  he  apprehended  a  fellow,  who  confessed,  upon 
examination,  that  he  was  a  spy,  and  sent  by  the 
governor  to  bring  intelligence  of  their  strength  and 
motion.  When  all  men  thought,  and  the  poor  fellow 
himself  feared,  he  should  be  executed,  the  lieutenant- 
general  caused  his  whole  party  to  be  ranged  in  order 
in  the  next  convenient  place,  and  bid  the  fellow  look 
well  upon  them,  and  observe  them,  and  then  bid  him 
return  to  the  town,  and  tell  those  that  sent  him  what  he 
had  seen,  and  withal  that  he  should  acquaint  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town,  "  that  they  should  do  well  to  treat 
with  the  garrison  to  give  them  leave  to  submit  to  the 
king;  that  if  they  did  so,  the  town  should  not  receive 
the  least  prejudice ;  but  if  they  compelled  him  to  make 
his  way,  and  enter  the  town  by  force,  it  would  not  be  in 
his  power  to  keep  his  soldiers  from  taking  that  which 
they  should  win  with  their  blood :"  and  so  dismissed  him. 
This  generous  act  proved  of  some  advantage;  for  the 
fellow,  transported  with  having  his  life  given  him,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  men  he  had  seen,  besides  his  no 
experience  in  such  sights,  being  multiplied  by  his  fear, 
made  notable  relations  of  the  strength,  gallantry,  and 
resolution  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
resisting  them;  which,  though  it  prevailed  not  with 
those  in  authority  to  yield,  yet  it  strangely  abated  the 
hopes  and  courage  of  the  people.  So  that  when  the 
king's  soldiers  fell  on,  after  a  volley  or  two,  in  which 
much  execution  was  done,  they  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  ran  into  the  town;  so  that  the  foot  had  time  to 
make  room  for  the  horse,  who  were  now  entered  at  both 
ends  of  the  town,  yet  were  not  so  near  an  end  bs  they 
expected;  for  the  streets  were  in  many  places  barri- 
cadoed,  which  were  obstinately  defended  by  some  soldiers 
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and  townsmen,  who  killed  many  men  out  of  the  windows 
of  the  houses ;  so  that,  it  may  be,  if  they  had  trusted 
only  to  their  ovm.  strength,  without  compelling  the  coun- 
try men  to  increase  their  number,  and  who  being  first 
frighted,  and  weary,  disheartened  their  companions,  that 
vile  place  might  have  cost  more  blood.  Ramsey  the 
governor  was  himself  retired  into  the  church  with  some 
officers,  and  from  thence  did  some  hurt ;  upon  this,  there 
being  so  many  killed  out  of  windows,  fire  was  put  to  the 
next  houses,  so  that  a  good  part  of  the  town  was  burned, 
and  then  the  soldiers  entered,  doing  less  execution  than 
could  reasonably  be  expected ;  but  what  they  spared  in 
blood  they  took  in  pillage,  the  soldiers  inquiring  little 
who  were  friends  or  foes. 
158  This  was  the  first  garrison  taken  on  either  side ;  (for  I 
cannot  call  Famham  castle  in  Surrey  one,  whither  some 
gentlemen  who  were  willing  to  appear  for  the  king  had 
repaired,  and  were  taken  with  less  resistance  than  was  fit, 
by  sir  William  Waller,  some  few  days  before,  and  before 
it  deserved  the  name  of  a  garrison ;)  in  which  were  taken, 
besides  the  governor,  and  other  officers,  who  yielded  upon 
quarter,  above  one  thousand  prisoners;  great  store  of 
arras,  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  good  quantity  of  am- 
munition, with  all  which  the  lieutenant-general  returned 
safe  to  Oxford  :  though  this  victory  was  a  little  shadowed, 
by  the  unfortunate  loss  of  a  very  good  regiment  of  horse 
within  a  few  days  after ;  for  the  lord  Grandison,  by  the 
miscarriage  of  orders,  was  exposed,  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  army,  with  his  single  regiment  of  horse  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred,  and  a  regiment  of  two  hun- 
dred dragoons,  to  the  unequal  encounter  of  a  party 
of  the  enemy  of  five  thousand  horse  and  dragoons ;  and 
so  was  himself,  after  a  retreat  made  to  Winchester,  there 
taken  with  all  his  party ;  which  was  the  first  loss  [of  that 
kind]  the  king  sustained;  and  was  without  the  least 
fault  of  the  commander;   who  lessened  the  misfortune 
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much  by  making  an  escape  himself  with  two  or  three 
of  his  principal  officers,  who  were  very  welcome  to 
Oxford. 
»59  The  first  thing  the  king  applied  himself  to  consult 
upon,  after  he  was  settled  in  his  winter  quarters,  and 
despaired  of  any  honest  overtures  for  a  peace,  was,  how 
to  apply  some  antidote  to  that  poison  which  was  sent 
into  Scotland  in  that  declaration  we  mentioned  before ; 
the  which  he  had  not  only  seen,  as  an  act  communicated 
abroad  and  in  many  hands,  but  the  Scottish  earl  of  Lind- 
sey,  who  was  then  a  conmiissioner  lieger  at  London  for 
Scotland,  had  presented  [it]  to  him.  And  there  was 
every  day  some  motion  in  the  house  of  commons  to  press 
the  Scots  to  invade  the  kingdom  for  their  assistance, 
upon  the  growth  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle's  power  in  the 
north.  And  therefore,  after  fall  thoughts,  the  king  writ 
to  his  privy-council  of  Scotland,  (who,  by  the  laws  en- 
acted when  he  was  last  there,  had  the  absolute,  indeed 
regal,  power  of  that  kingdom,)  and  took  notice  of  that 
declaration,  which  had  been  sent  to  them,  earnestly 
inviting,  and  in  a  manner  challenging  assistance  from 
that  his  native  kingdom  of  men  and  arms,  for  making  a 
war  against  him,  and  making  claim  to  that  assistance  by 
virtue  of  the  late  act  of  pacification.     He  told  them, 

160  (« That,  as  he  was  at  his  soul  afflicted,  that  it  had  been  in  the 
power  of  any  factious,  ambitious,  and  malicious  persons,  so  far 
to  possess  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  subjects  of  England,  as  to 
raise  this  miserable  distemper  and  distraction  in  this  kingdom 
against  all  his  real  endeavours  and  actions  t4>  the  contrary  ;  so 
he  was  glad,  that  that  rage  and  fury  had  so  far  transported  them, 
that  they  applied  themselves  in  so  gross  a  manner  to  his  subjects 
of  Scotland ;  whose  experience  of  his  religion,  justice,  and  love 
of  his  people,  would  not  suffer  them  to  believe  those  horrid  scan- 
dals laid  upon  his  majesty:  and  their  affection,  loyalty,  and 
jealousy  of  his  honour  would  disdain  to  be  made  instruments 
to  oppress  their  native  sovereign  by  assisting  an  odious  re- 
bellion.'' He  remembered  them,  "that  he  had  from  time  to 
VOL.  II.  F  f 
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time  acquainted  his  subjects  of  that  kingdom  with  the  aoddents 
and  circumstances  which  had  disquieted  this ;  how,  after  aU  the 
acts  of  justice,  grace,  and  favour,  performed  on  his  pari,  which 
were  or  could  be  desired  to  make  a  people  completely  happy, 
he  was  driven,  by  the  force  and  violence  of  rude  and  tumultuous 
assemblies,  from  his  city  of  London  and  his  houses  of  parliament ; 
how  attempts  had  been  made  to  impose  laws  upon  his  subjects 
without  his  consent,  and  contrary  to  the  foundation  and  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom ;  how  his  forts,  goods,  and  navy  had 
been  seized,  and  taken  from  him  by  force,  and  employed  against 
him;  his  revenue,  and  ordinary  subsistence,  wrested  from  him: 
how  he  had  been  pursued  with  scandalous  and  reproachful  lan- 
guage; bold,  false,  and  seditious  pasquils  and  libels  publicly 
allowed  against  him ;  and  had  been  told  that  he  might,  without 
want  of  modesty  and  duty,  be  deposed :  that  after  all  this,  bdbre 
any  force  raised  by  him,  an  army  was  raised,  and  a  general  1^ 
pointed  to  lead  that  army  against  his  majesty,  with  a  commission 
to  kilL  filay,  and  destroy  all  such  who  should  be  faithful  to  him : 
that  when  he  had  6een  by  these  means  compelled,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  good  subjects,  to  raise  an  army  for  his  necessaiy 
dofence«  he  had  sent  divers  gracious  messages,  earnestly  desiring 
that  the  calamities  and  miseries  of  a  civil  war  might  be  pre- 
vonttnl  by  a  treaty ;  and  so  he  might  know  the  grounds  of  that 
misunderstanding :  that  he  was  absolutely  refused  to  be  treated 
\vith«  and  the  army,  (raised,  as  was  pretended,  for  the  defence  of 
his  person.)  brought  into  the  field  against  him,  gave  him  battle; 
and,  though  it  pleased  God  to  give  his  majesty  the  victory,  de- 
stroyed many  of  his  good  subjects,  with  as  [imjminent  danger  to 
his  own  person  and  his  children,  as  the  skill  and  malice  of  de- 
sperate rebels  could  contrive. 
,5,  "Of  all  which,  and  the  other  indignities  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  him,  he  doubted  not  the  duty  and  affection  of  his  Scot- 
tish subjects  would  have  so  just  a  resentment,  that  they  would 
express  to  the  world  the  sense  they  had  of  his  sufferings :  and 
he  hoped,  his  good  subjects  of  Scotland  were  not  so  great 
strangers  to  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  to  believe  that  this 
misfortune  and  distraction  was  begot  and  brought  upon  him  by 
his  two  houses  of  parliament ;  though,  in  truth,  no  unwarrant- 
able action  against  the  law  could  be  justified  even  by  that  au- 
thority ;  but  that  they  well  knew  how  the  members  of  both 
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houses  had  been  driven  thenoe,  insomuch  that,  of  above  five 
hundred  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  there  were  not  then 
there  above  fourscore ;  and,  of  above  one  hundred  of  the  house 
of  peers,  not  above  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  all  which  were  so  awed 
by  a  multitude  of  anabaptists,  Brownists,  and  other  persons, 
desperate,  and  decayed  in  their  fortunes^  in  and  about  the  city 
of  London,  that,  in  truth,  their  consultations  had  not  the  freedom 
and  privilege  which  belong  to  parliament. 

162  ^*'  Concerning  any  commissions  granted  by  his  majesty  to 
papists  to  raise  forces,  he  referred  them  to  a  declaration  lately 
set  forth  by  him  upon  the  occasion  of  that  scandal,  which  he 
likewise  then  sent  them.  And  for  his  own  true  and  zealous 
affection  to  the  protestant  religion,  he  would  give  no  other 
instance  than  his  own  constant  practice,  on  which  malice  itself 
could  lay  no  blemish ;  and  those  many  protestations  he  had 
made  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  Grod,  to  whom  he  knew  he  should 
be  dearly  accountable  if  he  failed  in  the  observation. 

163  "  For  that  scandalous  imputation  of  his  intention  of  bringing 
in  foreign  force,  as  the  same  was  raised  without  the  least  shadow 
or  colour  of  reason,  and  solenmly  disavowed  by  his  majesty  in 
many  of  his  declarations ;  so  there  could  not  be  a  clearer  argu- 
ment to  his  subjects  of  Scotland  that  he  had  no  such  thought^ 
than  that  he  had  hitherto  forborne  to  require  the  assistance  of 
that  his  native  kingdom;  from  whose  obedience,  duty,  and 
affection  he  should  confidently  expect  it,  if  he  thought  his  own 
strength  here  too  weak  to  preserve  him ;  and  of  whose  courage 
and  loyalty  he  should  look  to  make  use,  before  he  should  think 
of  any  foreign  aid  to  succour  him.  And  he  knew  no  reasonable 
or  understanding  man  could  suppose  that  [they  were]  obliged,  or 
enabled,  by  the  late  act  of  parliament  in  both  kingdoms,  to  obey 
the  invitation  that  was  made  to  them  by  that  declaration,  when 
it  was  so  evidently  provided  for  by  that  act,  that  as  the  kingdom 
of  England  should  not  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
without  consent  of  the  parUament  of  England,  so  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  should  not  make  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land without  the  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland.*" 

1^4  He  told  them,  "  if  the  grave  counsel  and  advice,  which  they 
had  given,  and  derived  to  the  houses  of  parliament  here,  by  their 
act  of  the  2ad  of  April  last,  had  been  followed  in  a  tender  care 
of  his  royal  person,  and  of  his  princely  greatness  and  authority, 
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there  would  not  that  face  of  confusion  have  f^peared  which  now 
threatened  the  kingdom;  and  therefore  he  required  them  to 
communicate  what  he  then  writ  to  all  his  subjects  of  that  king- 
dom,  and  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  inform  them  of  the 
truth  of  his  condition ;  and  that  they  suffered  not  the  scandals 
and  imputations  laid  on  his  majesty  by  the  malice  and  treason 
of  some  men  to  make  any  impression  in  the  minds  of  his  people, 
to  the  lessening  or  corrupting  their  affections  and  loyally  to 
him ;  but  that  they  aisusured  them  all,  that  the  hardness  he  then 
underwent,  and  the  arms  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  up, 
were  for  the  defence  of  his  person  and  safety  of  his  life ;  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  true  protestant  religion,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  laws,  liberties,  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  for 
the  just  privileges  of  parliament ;  and  that  he  looked  no  longer 
for  a  blessing  from  Heaven  than  he  endeavoured  the  defence  and 
advancement  of  all  these :  and,  he  could  not  doubt,  a  dutiful 
concurrence  in  his  subjects  of  Scotland,  in  the  care  of  his  honour 
and  just  rights,  would  draw  down  a  blessing  upon  that  nation 
too;' 

165  Though  his  majesty  well  knew  all  the  persons  to  whom 
he  directed  this  letter  to  be  those  who  were  only  able 
and  willing  to  do  him  all  possible  disservice,  yet  he  vras 
sure  by  other  instruments,  if  they  neglected,  which  for 
that  reason  they  were  not  like  to  do,  to  publish  it  to  the 
people  there ;  which  he  believed  might  so  far  operate  upon 
them,  as  the  others  would  not  be  able  to  procure  them 
to  invade  England ;  and  other  fruit  of  their  allegiance  he 
expected  not,  than  that  they  should  not  rebel. 

166  His  majesty's  next  care  was  the  procuring  money  for 
the  payment  of  his  army ;  that  the  narrow  circuit  which 
contained  his  quarters  might  not  be  so  intolerably  op- 
pressed as  with  that  whole  burden.  And  this  was  a  very 
difficult  matter ;  for  the  soldiery  already  grew  very  high, 
and  would  obey  no  orders  or  rules  but  of  their  ovm 
making ;  and  prince  Rupert  considered  only  the  subsist- 
ence and  advance  of  the  horse  as  his  province,  and  indeed 
as  if  it  had  been  a  province  apart  from  the  army ;  and 
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therefore  would  by  no  means  endure  that  the  great  con- 
tributions, which  the  counties  within  command  willingly 
submitted  to,  should  be  assigned  to  any  other  use  than  the 
support  of  the  horse,  and  to  be  immediately  collected  and 
received  by  the  officers.  So  that  the  several  garrisons  and 
all  the  body  of  foot  were  to  be  constantly  paid,  and  his 
majesty's  weekly  expense  for  his  house  borne  out  of  such 
money  as  could  be  borrowed.  For  of  all  his  own  revenue 
he  had  not  yet  the  receiving  a  penny  within  his  power ; 
neither  did  he  think  fit  to  compel  any  one,  even  such 
who  were  known  to  have  contributed  freely  to  the  parlia- 
ment^ to  supply  him :  only  by  letters,  and  all  other  gentle 
ways,  he  invited  those  who  were  able,  to  consider  how 
much  their  own  security  and  prosperity  was  concerned, 
and  depended  upon  the  preservation  of  his  rights ;  and 
offered  to  sell  any  of  his  lands,  or  to  give  any  personal 
security  for  whatsoever  money  would  be  lent  to  him  at 
interest :  for  he  had  directed  a  grant  to  be  prepared  of 
several  parks  and  forests,  and  other  crown-lands,  to  many 
persons  of  honour  and  great  fortune  about  him,  whose 
estates  and  reputation  were  well  known ;  who  were  ready 
to  be  personally  bound  for  whatsoever  sums  could  be 
borrowed. 
167  The  affection  of  the  university  of  Oxford  was  most 
eminent :  for,  as  they  had  before,  when  the  troubles  first 
brake  out,  sent  the  king  above  ten  thousand  pounds  out 
of  the  several  stocks  of  the  colleges,  and  the  purses  of 
particular  persons,  many  whereof  lent  him  all  they  had  ; 
so  they  now  again  made  him  a  new  present.  By  these 
means,  and  the  loan  of  particular  persons,  especially  from 
Lfondon,  (for  from  thence,  notwithstanding  all  the  strict 
watch  to  the  contrary,  considerable  sums  were  drawn,) 
the  king,  even  above  his  hopes,  was  able  to  pay  his 
foot,  albeit  it  amounted  to  above  three  thousand  pounds 
weekly,  in  such  manner,  that  during  that  whole  winter 
there  was  not  the  least  disorder  for  want  of  pay.     Tlien 
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be  used  all  possible  care  to  encourage  and  countenance 
new  levies  of  lior?ie  and  foot,  for  the  recruiting  his  army 
against  the  next  spring. 

J 68  The  [pari  lament's]  army  being  now  about  London? 
the  members  of  it  who  were  members  of  parliament 
attended  that  council  diligently,  upon  which  the  army 
alone  depended  ;  and  though  they  still  seemed  vef^H 
desirous  of  peace,  they  very  solemnly  and  severely  pro^^ 
secuted  all  those  who  really  endeavoured  it,  Tliei 
partiality  and  injustice  was  so  notorious,  that  there 
no  rule  or  measure  of  right  in  any  matter  depending 
before  them,  but  consideration  only  of  the  affections 
and  opinions  of  the  persons  contending;  neither  could 
any  thing  be  more  properly  said  of  them  than  what 
Tacitus  once  spake  of  the  Jews,  apud  ipsos  Jides  ohtm 
muerkordia  mprompiu,  adversits  omnes  alios  hostile  odium. 
Volumes  would  not  contain  the  instances.  But  they 
found  their  old  arguments,  of  popery,  the  nulitia,  and 
delinquents,  for  the  justification  of  the  w^ar,  grew  every 
day  of  less  reverence  with  the  people ;  and  that  as  the 
king's  own  religion  was  above  any  scandal  they  could  lay 
upon  it,  so  the  regal  power  seemed  so  asserted  by  law, 
and  the  king  on  all  occasions  cited  [mrticular  statutes-u 
for  the  vindication  of  his  right,  that  whilst  they  con — 
fessed  the  sovereign  power  to  be  vested  in  him*  alL^ 
legal  ministers  had  that  dependence  on  him,  that  theii-* 
authority  would  by  degrees  grow  into  contempt 

^^  And  of  this  disadvantage  the  seafion  of  the  year  put 
them  in  mind :  for  the  king  now,  according  to  course, 
pricked  sheriffs,  and  made  such  choice  in  all  counties; 
tliat  they  foresaw  the  people  were  not  Hke  to  be  so 
implicitly  at  their  disposal,  Tlierefore,  as  they  had 
before  craftily  insinuated  the  same  in  some  partieulare, 
they  now^  barefaced  avow%  "  that  the  sovereign  power 
was  wholly  and  entirely  in  them  ;  and  that  the  king 
himself^  severed  from  them,  had  no  regal  power  in  hii 
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Their  clergy  had  hitherto  been  their  champions,  and 
wrested  the  scripture  to  their  sense ;  their  lawyers  were 
now  to  vindicate  their  title,  and  they  were  not  more 
modest  in  applying  their  profession  to  their  service. 
As  all  places  of  scripture,  or  in  the  lathers,  which 
were  spoken  of  the  church  of  Christ,  are  by  the  papists 
applied  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  so  whatsoever  is  written 
in  any  of  the  books  of  the  law,  or  mentioned  in  the 
records,  of  the  authority  and  effects  of  the  sovereign 
power,  and  of  the  dignity  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament, 
was  by  these  men  alleged  and  urged  for  the  power  of 
the  two  houses,  and  sometimes  for  the  single  authority 
of  the  house  of  commons.  Being  supplied  with  the 
learning  of  these  gentlemen,  they  declared,  that  the 
8heri£&,  then  constituted  by  the  king,  were  not  legal 
sherifis,  nor  ought  to  execute,  or  be  submitted  to  in 
that  office;  and  ordered  whomsoever  the  king  made 
sheriff  in  any  county  to  be  sent  for  as  a  delinquent : 
and  because  it  seemed  unreasonable  that  the  counties 
should  be  without  that  legal  minister  to  whom  the  law 
had  intrusted  its  custody,  it  was  proposed,  "  that  they 
might  make  a  new  great  seal,  and  by  that  authority 
make  sheriflb,  and  such  other  officers  as  they  should 
find  necessary  ;**  but  for  the  present  that  motion  was 
laid  aside. 
170  The  king  had  appointed  some  of  those  prisoners  who 
were  taken  in  the  battle  at  Keinton-field,  and  others 
apprehended  in  the  act  of  rebellion,  to  be  indicted  of 
high  treason,  upon  the  statute  of  the  a5th  year  of  king 
Edward  the  Third,  before  the  lord  chief  justice,  and 
other  learned  judges  of  the  law,  by  virtue  of  his  majesty's 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer :  they  declared  "  all 
such  indictments,  and  all  proceedings  thereupon,  to  be 
unjust  and  illegal ;"  and  inhibited  the  judges  to  proceed 
farther  therein ;  declaring,  (which  was  a  stronger  argu- 
ment,) "  that  if  any  man  were  executed,  or  suffered  hurt, 
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for  any  thing  he  had  done  by  their  order,  the  like 
punishment  should  be  inflicted,  by  death  or  otherwise, 
upon  such  prisoners  as  were  or  should  be  taken  by  their 
forces :"  and  in  none  of  these  cases  ever  asked  the  judges 
what  the  law  was.  By  the  determination  of  the  statute, 
and  the  king's  refusal,  which  hath  been  mentioned  before, 
to  pass  any  new  law  to  tliat  purpose,  there  was  no  fietfther 
duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage  due  upon  merchandise, 
and  the  statute  made  this  very  parliament  involved  all 
men  in  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  a  praemunire  who  offered 
to  receive  it.  Tlie  king  published  a  proclamation  upon 
that  statute,  *'  and  required  all  men  to  forbear  paying 
that  duty,  and  forbid  all  to  receive  it."  They  again 
declared,  "  that  no  person,  who  received  those  duties 
by  virtue  of  their  orders,  was  within  the  danger  of  a 
praemunire,  or  any  other  penalty  wliatsoever;  because 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  that  penal  clause  was  only 
to  restrain  the  crown  from  imposing  any  duty  or  payment 
upon  the  subjects  without  their  consent  in  parliament, 
and  was  not  intended  to  extend  to  any  case  whereunto 
the  lords  and  commons  give  their  assent  in  parliament." 

171  And  that  this  sovereignty  might  be  fiirther  taken 
notice  of  than  within  the  limits  of  this  kingdom,  they 
sent,  with  all  formality,  letters  of  credence,  and  in- 
structions, and  their  agents,  into  foreign  states  and 
kingdoms. 

172  By  their  agent  to  the  United  Provinces,  where  the 
queen  was  then  residing,  they  had  the  courage  in  plain 
terms  to  accuse  the  prince  of  Orange 

173  "  For  supplying  the  king  with  arms  and  ammunition  ;  for 
licensing  divers  eonnnanders,  officers,  and  soldiers  to  resort  into 
this  kingdom  to  his  aid.""  They  remembered  them,  "  of  the 
great  help  that  they  had  received  from  this  kingdom,  when 
heretofore  they  lay  imder  the  heavy  oppression  of  their  princes ; 
and  how  conduciblo  the  friendship  of  this  nation  ha<i  been  to 
their  present  greatness  and  power ;   and  therefore  they  could 
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not  think  that  they  would  be  forward  to  help  to  make  them 
slavefiy  who  had  been  so  useful  and  assistant  in  making  them 
free  men ;  or  that  they  would  forget,  that  their  troubles  and 
dangers  iftsued  from  the  same  fountain  with  their  own;  and 
that  those  who  were  set  awork  to  undermine  religion  and  liberty 
in  the  kingdom  were  the  same  who  by  open  force  did  seek  to 
bereave  them  of  both."  They  told  them,  "  it  could  not  be 
unknown  to  that  wise  state,  that  it  was  the  Jesuitical  faction 
in  this  kingdom  that  had  corrupted  the  counsels  of  the  king, 
the  consciences  of  a  great  part  of  the  clergy ;  which  sought  to 
destroy  the  parliament,  and  had  raised  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.*" 
They  desired  them  therefore,  ^^  not  to  suffer  any  more  ordnance, 
armour,  or  any  other  warlike  provision,  to  be  brought  over  to 
strengthen  those,  who,  as  soon  as  they  should  prevail  against 
the  parliament,  would  use  that  strength  to  the  ruin  of  those 
from  whom  they  had  it."*" 
174  They  desired  them,  "  they  would  not  send  over  any  of  their 
countrymen  to  further  their  destruction  who  were  sent  to  them 
for  their  preservation;  that  they  would  not  anticipate  the  spilling 
of  English  blood,  in  an  imnatural  civil  war,  which  had  been  so 
cheerfully  and  plentifully  hazarded  and  spent  in  that  just  and 
honourable  war  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  preserved,  and 
to  which  the  blood  of  those  persons,  and  many  other  subjects  of 
this  kingdom,  was  still  in  a  manner  dedicated ;  but  rather  that 
they  would  cashier,  and  discard  from  their  employment,  those 
that  would  presume  to  come  over  for  that  purpose.*"  They  told 
them,  '^  the  question  between  his  majesty  and  the  parUament 
was  not  whether  he  should  enjoy  the  same  prerogative  and 
power  which  had  belonged  to  their  former  kings,  his  majesty's 
royal  predecessors;  but  whether  that  prerogative  and  power 
should  be  employed  to  their  defence  or  to  their  ruin ;  that  it 
could  not  be  denied  by  those  who  look  indifferently  on  their 
proceedings  and  affairs,  that  it  would  be  more  honour  and  wealth, 
safety  and  greatness  to  his  majesty,  in  concurring  with  his  par- 
liament, than  in  the  course  in  which  he  now  is :  but  so  unhappy 
had  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom  been  in  those  who  had  the 
greatest  influence  upon  his  counsels,  that  they  looked  more  upon 
the  prevailing  of  their  own  party  than  upon  fuiy  those  great 
advantages,  both  to  his  crown  and  royal  person,  which  he  might 
obtain  by  joining  with  his  people:  and  so  cunning  were  those 
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factors  for  popery,  in  prosecution  of  their  own  aims,  that  they 
could  put  on  a  counterfeit  visage  of  hoooor,  peace,  and  greatness, 
upon  those  courses  and  counsels  which  had  no  truth  and  reality, 
but  of  weakness,  dishonour,  and  miseries  to  his  majesty  and  the 
whole  kingdom.'"    They  said, 

175  *'  They  had  lately  expressed  their  earnest  inclinations  to  that 
national  love  and  amity  with  the  United  Provinces,  which 
had  been  nourished  and  confirmed  by  so  many  civil  respects 
and  mutual  interests,  as  made  it  so  natural  to  them,  that 
they  had,  this  parliament^  in  their  humble  petition,  desired, 
that  they  might  be  joined  with  that  state  in  a  more  near  and 
strait  league  and  union :  and  they  could  not  but  expect  some 
returns  from  them  of  the  like  expressions ;  and  that  they  would 
be  [so]  far  from  blowing  the  fire  which  began  to  kindle  amongst 
them,  that  they  would  rather  endeavour  to  quench  it,  by  strength- 
ening and  encouraging  them  who  had  no  other  design  but  not  to 
be  destroyed,  and  to  preserve  their  religion,  save  themselves,  and 
the  other  reformed  churches  of  Christendom,  firom  the  massacres 
and  extirpations  with  which  the  principles  of  the  Roman  reli- 
^on  did  threaten  them  all ;  which  were  begun  to  be  acted  in 
Ireland,  and  in  the  hopes  [and]  endeavours  and  intentions  of 
that  party  had  long  since  been  executed  upon  them,  if  the  mercy, 
favour,  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God  had  not  superabounded, 
and  prevented  the  subtilty  and  malignity  of  cruel,  wicked,  and 
bloodthirsty  men."" 

176  With  this  specious  despatch,  in  which  were  many  other 
particulars  to  render  the  king's  cause  ungracious,  and 
their  own  very  plausible,  their  agent,  one  Strickland,  an 
obscure  gentleman,  was  received  by  the  States ;  and,  not- 
wthstanding  the  queen  was  then  there,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  visibly  inclined  to  assist  the  king  with  all  his  in- 
terests, and  the  interposition  of  the  king's  resident^  did 
not  only  hinder  the  States  from  giving  the  least  counte- 
nance to  the  king's  cause,  but  really  so  corrupted  the 
English,  in  the  army  and  in  the  court,  that  there  was 
nothing  designed  to  advance  it  by  the  prince  of  Orange 
himself,  (who  with  great  generosity  supplied  the  king 
with  arms  and  ammunition  to  a  very  considerable  value,) 
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or  by  the  private  activity  and  dexterity  of  particular  per- 
sons, out  of  their  own  fortune,  or  by  the  sale  or  pawning 
of  jewels,  but  intelligence  was  given  soon  enough  to  the 
parliament,  either  to  get  stops  and  seizures  upon  it,  by 
order  of  the  state,  or  to  intercept  the  supply  by  their  navy 
at  sea.  So  that  much  more  was  in  that  manner  and  by 
that  means  taken  and  intercepted  at  sea,  than  ever  arrived 
at  any  port  within  his  majesty's  obedience ;  of  which  at 
that  time  he  had  only  one,  the  harbour  of  Newcastle. 
With  the  same  success  they  sent  another  agent  to  Brus- 
sels, who  prevailed  with  don  Francisco  de  Melos,  then 
governor  of  Flanders,  to  discountenance  always,  and 
sometimes  [to]  prevent,  the  preparations  which  were 
there  making  by  the  king's  ministers.  And  in  France 
they  had  another  agent,  one  Aulgier,  a  man  long  before 
in  the  constant  pay  of  the  crown ;  who,  though  he  was 
not  received  and  avowed,  (to  put  the  better  varnish  upon 
their  professions  to  the  king,)  by  that  crown,  did  them 
more  service  than  either  of  the  other,  by  how  much 
more  that  people  had  an  influence  upon  the  distempers 
of  the  three  kingdoms. 

177  And  as  the  parliament  made  all  these  addresses  to 
foreign  states  and  princes,  which  no  parliament  had  ever 
done  before,  so  it  will  be  fit  here  to  take  notice  how 
other  princes  appeared  concerned  on  the  king's  behalf. 
The  Spaniard  was  sufficiently  incensed  by  the  king's  re- 
ception of  the  ambassadors  of  Portugal,  and,  which  was 
more,  entering  into  terms  of  amity  and  league  with  that 
crown,  and  had  therefore  contributed  notable  assistance 
to  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  sent  both  arms  and  money 
thither.  And  since  the  extravagances  of  this  parliament, 
the  ambassador  of  that  king  had  made  great  application 
to  them. 

178  The  French,  according  to  their  nature,  were  much  more 
active,  and  more  intent  upon  blowing  the  fire.  The  former 
commotions  in  Scotland  had  been  raised  by  the  especial 
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encouragement,  if  not  contrivance,  of  the  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu; who  had  carefully  kept  up  and  enlarged  the  old 
franchises  of  the  Scots  under  that  crown ;  which  made 
a  very  specious  show  of  wonderful  grace  and  benefit,  at 
a  distance,  to  that  nation,  and  was  of  little  burden  to  the 
French ;  and,  in  truth,  of  little  advantage  to  those  who 
were  in  full  possession  of  all  [those]  relations,  Yet^  by 
this  means,  the  French  have  always  had  a  very  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  affections  of  that  people,  and  opportu- 
nities to  work  great  prejudice  to  that  crown :  as  nothing 
was  more  visible  than  [that],  by  that  cardinal's  activity, 
all  those  late  distempers  in  Scotland  were  carried  on  till 
his  death,  and,  by  his  rules  and  principles,  afterwards: 
the  French  ministers  always  making  their  correspondence 
with,  and  relation  to  those  who  were  taken  notice  to  be 
of  the  puritan  party ;  which  was  understood  to  be  in  order 
only  to  the  opposition  of  those  counsels  which  should  at 
any  time  be  offered  on  the  behoof  of  Spain. 
'79  Since  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  the  French  am- 
bassador, monsieur  la  Ferte,  dissembled  not  to  have  very 
notable  familiarity  with  those  who  governed  most  in  the 
two  houses ;  discovered  to  them  whatsoever  he  knew,  or 
could  reasonably  devise  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king's 
counsels  and  resolutions ;  and  took  all  opportunities  to 
lessen  and  undervalue  the  king's  regal  power,  by  apply- 
ing himself  on  public  occasions  of  state,  and  in  his  mas- 
ter's name,  and  to  improve  his  interest,  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  (which  had  in  no  age  before  been  ever 
known,)  as  in  the  business  of  transportation  of  men  out 
of  Ireland,  before  remembered ;  in  which  he  caused,  by 
the  importunity  of  the  two  houses,  his  majesty's  promise 
and  engagement  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  be  ren- 
dered of  no  effect.  And,  after  that,  he  formally  exhibited, 
in  writing,  a  complaint  to  the  two  houses  against  sir 
Thomas  Rowe,  his  majesty's  extraordinary  ambassador  to 
the  emjieror  and  princes  of  Germany,  upon  the  treaty  of 
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an  accommodation  on  the  behalf  of  the  prince  elector  and 
restitution  of  the  palatinate,  confidently  avowing,  "  that 
sir  Thomas  Rowe  had  offered,  on  the  king's  part*  to  enter 
into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  to  wed  all  their  interests;"  and  in  plain 
terms  asked  them  "  whether  they  had  given  him  in- 
structions to  that  purpose;"  expressing  a  great  value 
his  master  had  of  the  affection  of  the  parliament  of 
England ;  which  drew  them  to  a  return  of  much  and 
unusual  civility,  and  to  assure  the  French  king,  '^  that 
sir  Thomas  Rowe  had  no  such  instructions  from  them ; 
and  that  they  would  examine  the  truth  of  it ;  and  would 
be  careful  that  nothing  should  be  done  and  perfected  in 
that  treaty  which  might  reflect  upon  the  good  of  the 
French  king."  Whereas  in  truth  there  was  not  the  least 
ground  or  pretence  for  that  suggestion ;  sir  Thomas  Rowe 
having  never  made  any  such  offer,  or  any  thing  like  it. 
And  when,  after  his  return  out  of  Germany,  he  expostu- 
lated with  the  French  ambassador  for  such  an  injurious, 
causeless  information,  he  answered,  *'  that  since  his  master 
had  received  such  advertisement,  and  had  given  him  order 
to  do  what  he  did."  So  that  it  easily  appeared,  it  was  only 
a  fiction  of  state,  whereby  they  took  occasion  to  publish, 
that  they  would  on  any  occasion  resort  to  the  two  houses, 
and  thereby  to  flatter  them  in  their  usurpation  of  any 
sovereign  authority. 
180  There  is  not  a  sadder  consideration  (and  I  pray  God 
the  almighty  justice  be  not  angry  with  and  weary  of  the 
government  by  kings  and  princes,  for  it  is  a  strange 
declension  monarchy  is  fallen  to  in  the  opinion  of  the 
common  people  within  these  late  years)  than  this  passion 
and  injustice  in  Christian  princes,  that  they  are  not  so 
solicitous  that  the  laws  be  executed,  justice  administered, 
and  order  preserved  within  their  own  kingdoms,  as  they 
are  that  all  three  may  be  disturbed   and  confounded 
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amongst  their  neighbours.  And  therefore  there  is  no 
sooner  a  spark  of  dissension,  a  discomposure  in  affections, 
a  jealousy  in  understandings,  discerned  to  be  [in}  or  to 
be  easy  to  be  infused  into  a  neighbour  province  or  king- 
dom, to  the  hazarding  of  the  peace  thereof,  but  they, 
though  in  league  and  amity,  with  their  utmost  art  and 
industry,  make  it  their  business  to  kindle  that  spark  into 
a  flame,  and  to  contract  and  ripen  all  unsettled  humours 
and  jealous  apprehensions  into  a  peremptory  discontent, 
and  all  discontent  to  sedition,  and  all  sedition  to  open 
and  professed  rebellion.  And  they  hav^  never  so  ample 
satis&ction  in  their  own  greatness,  or  so  great  a  sense  and 
value  of  Grod's  blessing  upon  them,  as  when  they  have 
been  instruments  of  drawing  some  notorious  calamity 
upon  their  neighbours.  As  if  the  religion  of  princes 
were  nothing  but  policy  enough  to  make  all  other  king- 
doms but  their  own  miserable ;  and  that,  because  God 
hath  reserved  them  to  be  tried  only  within  his  own  juris- 
diction, and  before  his  own  tribunal,  that  he  means  to 
try  them  too  by  other  laws  and  rules  than  he  hath  pub- 
lished to  the  world  for  his  servants  to  walk  by.  Whereas 
they  ought  to  consider,  that  God  hath  placed  them  over 
his  people  as  examples,  and  to  give  countenance  to  his 
laws  by  their  own  strict  observation  of  them ;  and  that  as 
their  subjects  are  to  be  defended  and  protected  by  them, 
so  themselves  are  to  be  assisted  and  supported  by  one 
another;  the  function  of  kings  being  a  classis  by  itself: 
and  as  a  contempt  and  breach  of  every  law  is  in  the 
policy  of  states  an  offence  against  the  person  of  the  king, 
because  there  is  a  kind  of  violence  offered  to  his  person 
in  the  transgression  of  that  rule  without  which  he  cannot 
govern ;  so  the  rebellion  of  subjects  against  their  prince 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  by  all  other  kings  as  an  assault 
of  their  own  sovereignty,  and  a  design  against  monarchy 
itself;  and  consequently  to  be  suppressed  and  extirpated. 
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in  what  other  kingdom  soever  it  is,  with  the  same  con- 
cernment as  if  it  were  in  their  own  bowels. 

181  Besides  these  indirect  artifices  and  activity  in  the 
French  ambaissador,  the  Hugonots  in  France  (with  whom 
this  crown  heretofore,  it  may  be,  kept  too  much  corre- 
spondence) were  declared  enemies  to  the  king ;  and,  in 
public  and  in  secret,  gave  all  possible  assistance  to  those 
whose  business  was  to  destroy  the  church.  And  as  this 
animosity  proved  of  unspeakable  inconvenience  and  da- 
mage to  the  king  throughout  all  these  troubles,  and  of 
equal  benefit  to  his  enemies ;  so  the  occasion,  from  whence 
those  disaffections  grew,  was  very  unskilfully  and  impru- 
dently administered  by  the  state  here.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  business  of  Rochelle,  which,  though  it  stuck  deep  in 
all,  yet  most  imputed  the  counsels  of  that  time  to  men 
that  were  dead,  and  not  to  a  fixed  design  of  the  court ; 
but  they  had  a  greater  quarrel,  which  made  them  believe 
that  their  very  religion  was  persecuted  by  the  church  of 
England. 

i8a  When  the  reformation  of  religion  first  began  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  very  many, 
out  of  Germany  and  France,  left  their  countries,  where 
the  reformation  was  severely  persecuted,  and  trans- 
planted themselves,  their  families,  and  estates,  into 
England,  where  they  were  received  very  hospitably ; 
and  that  king,  with  great  piety  and  policy,  by  several 
acts  of  state,  granted  them  many  indemnities,  and  the 
free  use  of  churches  in  London  for  the  exercise  of  their 
religion :  whereby  the  number  of  them  increased ;  and 
the  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  by  such  an  access  of  trade 
and  improvement  of  manufactures,  was  very  consider- 
able. The  which  queen  Elizabeth  finding,  and  well 
knowing  that  other  notable  uses  of  them  might  be 
made,  enlarged  their  privileges  by  new  concessions ; 
drawing  by  all  means  greater  numbers  over,  and  suf- 
fering them  to  erect  churches,  and  to  enjoy  the  exercise 
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of  their  religion  after  their  own  manner,  and  according 
to  their  own  ceremonies,  in  all  places  where  for  the 
conveniency  of  their  trade  they  chose  to  reside.  And 
so  they  had  churches  in  Norwich,  Canterbury,  and  other 
places  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  in  London,  whereby  the 
wealth  of  those  places  marvellously  increased.  And,  be- 
sides the  benefit  from  thence,  the  queen  made  use  of 
them  in  her  great  transactions  of  state  in  France  and 
the  Low  Countries,  and  by  the  mediation  and  inter- 
position of  those  people  kept  an  useful  interest  in  that 
party  in  all  the  foreign  dominions  where  they  were 
tolerated.  The  same  charters  of  liberty  were  continued 
and  granted  to  them  during  the  peaceable  reign  of  king 
James,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  king's  reign,  although, 
it  may  be,  the  politic  considerations  in  those  concessions 
and  connivances  were  neither  made  use  of  nor  under- 
stood. 

183  Some  few  years  before  these  troubles,  when  the  power 
of  churchmen  grew  most  transcendent,  and  indeed  the 
faculties  and  understandings  of  the  lay-counsellors  more 
dull,  lazy,  and  unactive,  (for,  without  the  last,  the  first 
could  have  done  no  hurt,)  the  bishops  grew  jealous  that 
the  countenancing  another  discipline  of  the  church  here, 
by  order  of  the  state,  (for  those  foreign  congregations 
were  governed  by  a  presbytery,  according  to  the  custom 
and  constitution  of  those  parts  of  which  they  had  been 
natives :  for  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Walloons  had  the 
free  use  of  several  churches  according  to  their  ovni  dis- 
cipline,) would  at  least  diminish  the  reputation  and 
dignity  of  the  episcopal  government,  and  give  some 
hope  and  countenance  to  the  factious  and  schismatical 
I)arty  in  England  to  hope  for  such  a  toleration. 

184  Then  there  wanted  not  some  fiery,  turbulent^  and 
contentious  persons  of  the  same  congregations,  who 
upon  private  diiferences  and  contests  were  ready  to 
inform  against  their  brethren,  and   to  discover  what 
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they  thought  might  prove  of  most  prejudice  to  them; 
so  that^  upon  pretence  that  they  far  exceeded  the 
liberties  which  were  granted  to  them,  and  that  under 
the  notion  of  foreigners  many  English  separated  them- 
selves fix)m  the  church  and  joined  themselves  to  those 
congregations,  (which  possibly  was  in  part  true,)  tlie 
council-board  connived,  or  interposed  not,  [whilst]  the 
bishops  did  some  acts  of  restraint  with  which  that  tribe 
grew  generally  discontented,  and  thought  the  liberty 
of  their  consciences  to  be  taken  from  them ;  and  so  in 
London  there  was  much  complaining  of  this  kind,  but 
much  more  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  where  Dr.  Wren, 
the  bishop  there,  passionately  and  ftiriously  proceeded 
against  them:  [so]  that  many  left  the  kingdom,  to  the 
lessening  the  wealthy  manufacture  there  of  kerseys  and 
narrow  cloths,  and,  which  was  worse,  transporting  that 
mystery  into  foreign  parts. 
185  And  that  this  might  be  sure  to  look  like  more  than 
what  was  necessary  to  the  civil  policy  of  the  kingdom, 
whereas  in  all  former  times  the  ambassadors,  and  all 
foreign  ministers  of  state  employed  from  England  into 
any  parts  where  the  reformed  religion  was  exercised, 
frequented  their  churches,  gave  all  possible  countenance 
to  their  profession,  and  held  correspondence  with  the 
most  active  and  powerftil  persons  of  that  relation,  and 
particularly  the  ambassadors  lieger  at  Paris  from  the 
time  of  the  reformation  had  diligently  and  constantly 
frequented  the  church  at  Charenton,  and  held  a  fair 
intercourse  with  those  of  that  religion  throughout  the 
kingdom,  by  which  they  had  still  received  advantage, 
that  people  being  industrious  and  active  to  get  into  the 
secrets  of  the  state,  and  so  deriving  all  necessary  intel- 
ligence to  those  whom  they  desired  to  gratify:  the 
contrary  whereof  was  now  with  great  industry  practised, 
and  some  advertisements,  if  not  instructions,  given  to 
the  ambassadors  there,  "  to  forbear  any  extraordinary 
VOL.  II.  o  g 
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commerce  with  that  tribe."  And  the  lord  Scudamore, 
who  was  the  last  ordinary  ambassador  there  before  the 
beginning  of  this  parliament,  whether  by  the  inclination 
of  his  own  nature  or  by  advice  from  others,  not  only 
declined  going  to  Charenton,  but  furnished  his  own 
chapel,  in  his  house,  with  such  ornaments,  (as  candles 
upon  the  communion-table,  and  the  like,)  as  gave  great 
oifence  and  umbrage  to  those  of  the  reformation  who 
had  not  seen  the  like:  besides  that  he  was  careful  to 
publish  upon  all  occasions  by  himself,  and  those  who 
had  the  nearest  relation  to  him,  ^^  that  the  church  of 
England  looked  not  on  the  Hugonots  as  a  part  of  their 
communion ;"  which  was  likewise  too  much  and  too  in- 
dustriously discoursed  at  home. 
186  They  who  committed  the  greatest  errors  this  way  had 
no  doubt  the  least  thoughts  of  making  any  alter- 
ations in  the  church  of  England,  as  hath  been  un- 
charitably conceived :  but  (having  too  just  cause  given 
them  to  dislike  the  passion  and  license  that  was  taken 
by  some  persons  in  the  reformed  churches,  under  the 
notion  of  conscience  and  religion,  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  peace  of  kingdoms)  unskilfully  believed,  that 
the  total  declining  the  interest  of  that  party,  where  it 
exceeded  the  necessary  bounds  of  reformation,  would 
make  this  church  of  England  looked  upon  with  more 
reverence ;  and  that  thereby  the  common  adversary, 
the  papist,  would  abate  somewhat  of  his  arrogance  and 
superciliousness ;  and  so  all  parties,  piously  considering 
the  charity  which  religion  should  beget,  might,  if  not 
unite,  yet  refrain  from  the  bitterness  and  uncharitable- 
ness  of  contention  in  matters  of  opinion,  severed  from 
the  practical  duty  of  Christians  and  subjects.  And  so, 
contracting  their  considerations  in  too  narrow  a  compass, 
[these  men]  contented  themselves  with  their  pious 
intentions,  without  duly  weighing  objections,  or  the 
circumstances  of  policy.     And  they  who  differed  with 
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them  in  opinion  [in  this  point,]  though  they  were  in  the 
right,  not  giving,  and,  it  may  be,  not  knowing  the  right 
reasons,  rather  confirmed  than  reformed  them  in  their 
inclinations :  neither  of  them  discerning  the  true  and 
substantial  grounds  of  policy  upon  which  those  con- 
clusions had  been  founded  which  they  were  now  about 
to  change:  and  so  the  church  of  England,  not  giving 
the  same  countenance  to  those  of  the  religion  in  foreign 
pai*ts  which  it  had  formerly  done,  no  sooner  was  dis- 
cerned to  be  under  a  cloud  at  home,  but  those  of  the 
religion  abroad  were  glad  of  the  occasion  to  publish 
their  malice  against  her,  and  to  enter  into  the  same 
conspiracy  against  the  crown,  without  which  they  could 
have  done  little  hurt  to  the  church. 
187  After  all  discourses  and  motions  for  peace  were  for 
a  time  laid  aside,  and  new  thoughts  of  victory  and 
utterly  subduing  the  king's  party  again  entertained, 
they  found  one  trouble  falling  upon  them  which  they 
had  least  suspected,  want  of  money ;  all  their  vast  sums 
collected  upon  any  former  bills  passed  by  the  king  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland  and  payment  of  the  debt  to  the 
Scots,  and  all  their  money  upon  subscriptions  of  plate, 
and  loans  upon  the  public  faith,  which  amounted  to 
incredible  proportions,  were  even  quite  wasted;  and 
their  constant  expense  was  so  great,  that  no  ordinary 
supply  would  serve  their  turn;  and  they  easily  dis- 
cerned, that  their  money  only,  and  not  their  cause,  pro- 
cured them  soldiers  of  all  kinds;  and  that  they  could 
never  support  their  power,  if  their  power  was  not  able 
to  supply  them.  All  voluntary  loans  were  at  an  end, 
and  the  public  faith  thought  a  security  not  to  be  relied 
on  ;  by  how  much  greater  the  difficulty  was,  by  so  much 
the  more  fetal  would  the  sinking  under  it  prove;  and 
therefore  it  was  with  the  more  vigour  to  be  resisted. 
In  the  end,  they  resolved  upon  the  full  execution  of 
their  full  sovereign  power,  and  to  let  the  people  see 
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what  they  might  trust  to;  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  the  arts  and  degrees  of  their  motion.  They  first 
ordered, 

188  "  That  committees  should  be  named  in  all  counties,  to  take 
care  for  provisions  of  victuals  for  the  army,  and  also  for  the 
taking  up  of  horses  for  service  in  the  field,  dragooners  and 
draught  horses,  and  for  borrowing  of  money  and  plate  to  supply 
the  army  :  and  upon  a  certificate  from  these  committees,**'  (who 
had  power  to  set  what  value  or  rates  they  pleased  upon  these 
provisions  of  any  kind,)  "  the  same  should  be  entered  with  their 
treasurer,  who  should  hereafter  repay  the  same.*"  It  was  then 
alleged,  "  that  this  would  only  draw  supplies  from  their  friends, 
and  the  well  affected;  and  that  others,  who  either  liked  not 
their  proceedings,  or  loved  their  money  better  than  the  liberty 
of  their  country,  would  not  contribute.""  Upon  this  it  was 
ordered,  that  in  case  the  owners  refused  to  bring  in  money, 
provisions,  plate,  and  horse,  upon  the  public  faith,  for  the  use 
of  the  army ;  for  the  better  preventing  the  spoil,  and  embez- 
zling of  such  provisions  of  money,  plate,  and  horses,  by  the 
disorder  of  the  soldiers,  and  that  they  may  not  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemies,  that  the  committees,  or  any  two  of  them, 
should  be  authorized  and  enabled  to  send  for  such  provisions, 
money,  plate,  and  horses;  and  to  take  the  same  into  their 
custody,  and  to  set  indifferent  value  and  rate  upon  them; 
which  value  they  should  certify  to  the  treasurers,  for  the  [pro- 
portions] to  be  repaid  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
should  be  ordered  by  both  houses  of  parliament.'" 

189  This  was  done  only  to  shew  what  they  meant  to  do 
over  all  England,  and  as  a  stock  of  credit  to  them.  For 
at  present  it  would  neither  supply  their  wants ;  neither 
was  it  seasonable  for  them,  or  indeed  iK)S8ible  to  en- 
deavour the  execution  of  it  in  many  counties.  London 
was  the  place  from  whence  only  their  present  help  must 
come.     To  them  therefore  they  declared, 

190  "  That  the  king'^s  army  had  made  divers  assessments  upon 
several  counties,  and  the  subjects  were  compelled  by  the  sol- 
diers to  pay  the  same ;  which  army,  if  it  continued,  would  soon 
ruin  and  waste  the  whole  kingdom,  and  overthrow  religion, 
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law,  and  liberty :  that  there  was  no  probable  way,  under  God, 
for  the  suppressing  that  army,  and  other  ill  affected  persons, 
but  by  the  army  raised  by  the  authority  of  the  parliament; 
which  army  could  not  be  maintained  without  great  sums  of 
money ;  and  for  raising  such  sums  there  could  be  no  act  of 
parliament  passed  with  his  majesty'^s  assent,  albeit  there  was 
great  justice  that  such  money  should  be  raised  :  that,  hitherto, 
the  army  had  been  for  the  most  part  maintained  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  well  affected  people,  who  had  freely  con- 
tributed according  to  their  abilities :  that  there  were  divers 
others  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the 
suburbs,  that  had  not  contributed  at  all  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  army,  or  if  they  had,  yet  not  answerable  to  their 
estates ;  who  notwithstanding  received  benefit  and  protection 
by  the  same  army,  as  well  as  any  others ;  and  therefore  it  was 
most  just,  that  they  should,  as  well  as  others,  be  charged  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  thereof." 
191  Upon  these  grounds  and  reasons  it  was  ordained,  "  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  that  Isaac  Pennington,  the  then  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  some  other  aldermen  and  citizens,  or 
any  four  of  them,  should  have  power  and  authority  to  nominate 
and  appoint  in  every  ward  within  the  city  of  London  six  such 
persons  as  they  should  think  fit,  who  should  have  power  to 
inquire  of  all  who  had  not  contributed  upon  the  propositions 
concerning  the  raising  of  money,  plate,  &;c.  and  of  such  able 
men  who  had  contributed,  yet  not  according  to  their  estates 
and  abilities ;  and  those  persons  so  substituted,  or  any  four 
of  them,  within  their  several  wards  and  limits,  should  have 
power  to  assess  all  persons  of  ability  who  had  not  contributed, 
and  also  those  who  had  contributed,  yet  not  according  to  their 
ability,  to  pay  such  sums  of  money,  according  to  their  estates, 
as  the  assessors,  or  any  four  of  them,  should  think  reasonable, 
so  as  the  same  exceeded  not  the  twentieth  part  of  their  estates ; 
and  to  nominate  fit  persons  for  the  collection  thereof.  And  if 
any  person  so  assessed  should  refuse  to  pay  the  money  so 
assessed  upon  him,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  assessors  and 
collectors  to  levy  that  sum  by  way  of  distress,  and  sale  of  the 
goods  of  persons  so  refusing.  And  if  any  person  distrained 
should  make  resistance,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  assessors 
and  collectors  to  call  to  their  assistance  any  of  the  trained 
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bands  of  London,  or  any  other  his  majesty'^s  subjects;  who 
were  required  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  them.  And  the 
burgesses  of  Westminster  and  Southwark,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  that  purpose,  were  to  do  the  same  within  those 
limits,  as  the  other  in  London.'*^ 

192  And  that  there  might  be  no  stratagem  to  avoid  this 
tax,  (so  strange  and  unlocked  for,)  by  a  second  ordinance 
in  explanation  of  the  former,  they  ordained, 

193  "  That,  if  no  sufficient  distress  could  be  found  for  the  pay- 
ment of  what  should  be  assessed,  the  collectors  should  have 
power  to  inquire  of  any  sum  of  money  due  to  those  persons 
so  assessed,  from  what  persons  soever,  for  rents,  goods,  or 
debts,  or  for  any  other  thing  or  cause  whatsoever.  And  the 
collectors  had  power  to  receive  all  such  debts,  until  the  full 
value  of  the  sums  so  sussessed,  and  the  charges  in  levying  or 
recovering  the  same,  should  be  satisfied  :  and  lest  the  discovery 
of  those  debts  might  be  difficult,  the  same  collectors  had  power 
to  compound  for  any  rents,  goods,  or  debts,  due  to  such  persons 
so  assessed,  with  any  person  by  whom  the  same  was  due,  and  to 
give  full  discharges  for  the  money  so  compounded  for,  which 
should  be  good  and  effectual  to  all  purposes.  And  if  the  money 
assessed  could  not  bo  levied  by  any  of  these  ways,  then  the  per- 
sons assessed  should  be  imprisoned  in  such  places  of  the  king- 
dom, and  for  so  long  time,  as  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  for  examinations  should  appoint  and  order;  and 
the  families  of  all  such  persons  so  imprisoned  should  no  longer 
remain  within  the  cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  the  suburbs, 
or  the  counties  adjacent.  And  all  assessors  and  collectors 
should  have  the  protection  of  both  houses  of  parliament  for 
their  indemnity  in  that  service,  and  receive  allowance  for  their 
pains  and  charges."" 

^94  Several  additional  and  explanatory  orders  they  made 
for  the  better  execution  of  this  grand  one,  by  every  of 
which  some  clause  of  severity  and  monstrous  irregularity 
wjis  added  ;  and,  for  the  complement  of  all,  they  ordered 
that  themselves,  the  members  of  either  house,  should 
not  be  assessed  by  any  body. 

195     The  truth  is,  the  king  was  not  sorry  to  see  this  ordi* 
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nance,  which  he  thought  so  prodigious,  that  he  should 
have  been  a  greater  gainer  by  it  than  they  that  made 
it;  which  he  thought  [was]  so  palpable  and  clear  a 
demonstration  of  the  tyranny  the  people  were  to  live 
under,  that  they  would  easily  have  discerned  the  change 
of  their  condition :  yet  he  took  so  much  pains  to  awaken 
his  subjects  to  a  due  apprehension  of  it,  and  to  apply  the 
thorough  consideration  of  it  to  them,  that  he  published 
a  declaration  upon  that  ordinance ;  the  which,  presenting 
many  things  to  them  which  have  since  fallen  out,  may  be 
in  this  place  fit  to  be  inserted  in  the  king's  own  words, 
which  were  these : 

196  •'  It  would  not  be  believed,  (at  least  great  pains  have  been 
taken  that  it  might  not,)  that  the  pretended  ordinance  of  the 
militia,  (the  first  attempt  that  ever  was  to  make  a  law  by 
ordinance  without  our  consent,)  or  the  keeping  us  out  of  Hull, 
and  taking  our  arms  and  anmiunition  iroin  us,  could  any  way 
concern  the  interest,  property,  or  liberty  of  the  subject:  and 
it  was  confessed,  by  that  desperate  declaration  itself  of  the  26th 
of  May,  that  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  that  charge  of  destroy- 
ing the  title  and  interest  of  our  subjects  to  their  lands  and 
goods,  it  were  indeed  a  very  great  crime.  But  it  was  a  strange 
fatal  lethargy  which  had  seized  our  good  people,  and  kept  them 
from  discerning  that  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  commonalty  of 
England  were  not  only  stripped  of  their  preeminence  and  pri- 
vileges, but  of  their  liberties  and  estates,  when  our  just  rights 
were  denied  us;  and  that  no  subject  could  from  thenceforth 
expect  to  dwell  at  home,  when  we  were  driven  from  our  houses 
and  our  towns.  It  was  not  possible  that  a  commission  could 
be  granted  to  the  earl  of  Essex  to  raise  an  army  against  us, 
and,  for  the  safety  of  our  person  and  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  to  pursue,  kill,  and  slay  us,  and  all  who  wish 
well  to  us,  but  that,  in  a  short  time,  inferior  commanders,  by 
the  same  authority,  would  require  our  good  subjects,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  property  of  the  subject,  to  supply  them 
with  such  sums  of  money  as  they  think  fit,  upon  the  penalty 
of  being  plundered  with  all  extremity  of  war,  (as  the  style  of 
sir  Edward  Bainton's  warrant  runs,  against  our  poor  subjects 
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in  Wiltshire,)  and  by  each  rules  of  unlimited  arbitrary  pow^r 
as  are  inconsistent  with  the  leaet  pretence  or  shadow  of  that 
property  it  would  seem  to  defend* 
tjJT  *'  If  there  could  be  yet  any  understanding  eo  unskilful  and 
supine  to  believe  that  these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  do 
intend  any  thing  but  a  general  confusion^  they  have  brought 
them  a  ead  argument  to  their  own  doors  to  convince  them. 
After  this  ordinanee  and  declaration,  it  i&  not  in  any  sober 
man's  powor  to  believe  himself  to  bo  worth  any  thing,  or  that 
there  is  stieh  a  thing  as  law,  liberty,  [or]  property  left  in  Eng- 
land under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  men.  And  the  eame  power 
that  roba  them  now  of  the  twentieth  part  of  their  estates  hath 
by  that  but  made  a  claim  and  entitled  itself  to  the  other  mm- 
teen,  when  it  shall  be  thought  fit  to  hasten  the  general  ruin. 
Sure,  if  the  minds  of  all  men  be  not  Btiibbomly  prepared  for 
servitude,  they  will  look  on  this  orduiance  as  the  greatest 
prodigy  of  arbitrary  power  and  tyranny  that  any  age  hath 
brought  forth  in  any  Idngdom,  Other  grievances  (and  the 
greatest)  have  been  conceived  intolerablo  rather  by  the  logic 
and  conaequenco  than  by  the  pressure  itself:  thie  at  onoe 
sweeps  away  all  that  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  parliaments 
have  provided  for  them.  Is  their  property  in  their  estates, 
(150  carefully  looked  to  by  their  ancestors,  and  so  amply  esta- 
blished by  us  against  any  possibility  of  invasion  from  the 
crown,)  which  makes  the  meanest  subject  as  much  a  lord  of 
Iiis  own  as  the  greatest  peer,  to  bo  valued,  or  considered  %  Here 
is  a  twentieth  part  of  every  matins  estate^  or  so  much  as  four 
men  will  please  to  call  the  twentieth  part,  taken  away  at  once, 
and  yet  a  power  left  to  take  a  twentieth  still  of  tlmt  which 
remains ;  and  this  to  bo  levied  by  such  cireumsUnces  of  severity 
as  no  act  of  parliament  ever  consented  to. 

^198  "  Is  their  liberty,  which  distingiushes  subjects  from  slavea,  and 
in  winch  this  freebom  nation  hath  the  advantage  of  all  Christen- 
dom, dear  to  them  I  They  sliaJl  not  only  be  imprisoned  in  such 
-  places  of  this  kingdom,  (a  latitude  of  judgment  no  court  can 
I  cballengo  to  itself  in  any  cases,)  but  for  so  long  time^  as  the  com- 
I  mittee  of  the  house  of  commons  for  examination  shall  ap[*oint 
I  and  order :  the  house  of  commons  itself  having  never  assumed^ 
I      or  in  the  least  degree  pretended  to,  a  [>ower  of  judicature ; 

r      ' 
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to  discover  and  find  out  the  truth  of  facta,  than  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  any  of  our  subjects :  and  this  committee  being  so 
far  from  being  a  part  of  the  parliament,  that  it  is  destruc- 
tive to  the  whole,  by  usurping  to  itself  all  the  power  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons.  All  who  know  any  thing  of  parliaments 
know  that  a  committee  of  either  house  ought  not,  by  the  law, 
to  publish  their  own  results ;  neither  are  their  conclusions  of  any 
force,  without  the  confirmation  of  the  house,  which  hath  the 
same  power  of  controlling  them  as  if  the  matter  had  never  been 
debated.  But  that  any  committee  should  be  so  contracted,  (as 
this  of  examination,  a  style  no  committee  ever  bore  before  this 
parliament,)  as  to  exclude  the  members  of  the  house,  who  are 
equally  trusted  by  their  country,  from  being  present  at  the 
counsels,  is  so  monstrous  to  the  privileges  of  parliament,  that 
it  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  give  up  that  freedom, 
than  of  himself  to  order,  that,  from  that  time,  the  place  for  which 
he  serves  shall  never  more  send  a  knight  or  burgess  to  the  par- 
liament ;  and  in  truth  Is  no  less  than  to  alter  the  whole  frame 
of  government,  to  pull  up  parliaments  by  the  roots,  and  to  com- 
mit the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of  all  the  people  of  England 
to  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  few  unqualified  persons,  who  shall 
dispose  thereof  according  to  their  discretion,  without  account  to 
any  rule  or  authority  whatsoever, 
199  "  Are  their  friends,  their  wives,  and  children,  the  greatest  bless- 
ings of  peace,  and  comforts  of  life,  precious  to  them  ?  Would 
their  penury  and  imprisonment  be  less  grievous  by  those  cor- 
dials ?  They  shall  be  divorced  from  them,  banished,  and  shall  no 
longer  remain  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  the 
suburbs  and  the  counties  adjacent ;  and  how  far  those  adjacent 
counties  shall  extend  no  man  knows.  Is  there  now  any  thing  left 
to  enjoy  but  the  liberty  to  rebel  and  destroy  one  another !  Are 
the  outward  blessings  only  of  peace,  property,  and  liberty  taken 
and  forced  from  our  subjects !  Are  their  consciences  free  and 
unassaulted  by  the  violence  of  these  firebrands  ?  Sure  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  conscience  cannot  suffer  by  these  men.  Alas ! 
all  these  punishments  are  imposed  upon  them,  because  they  will 
not  submit  to  actions  contrary  to  their  natural  loyalty,  to  their 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  to  their  late  voluntary 
protestation,  which  obliges  them  to  the  care  of  our  person  and 
our  just  rights. 
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2^  ^^  How  many  persons  of  honour,  quality,  and  reputation,  of  the 
several  counties  of  England,  are  now  imprisoned,  without  any 
objections  against  them,  but  suspicion  of  their  loyalty !  How 
many  of  the  gravest  and  most  substantial  citizens  of  London,  by 
whom  the  government  and  discipline  of  that  city  was  preserved, 
are  disgraced,  robbed,  and  imprisoned,  without  any  process  of  law, 
or  colour  of  accusation,  but  of  obedience  to  the  law  and  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom !  whilst  anabaptists  and  Brownists,  with 
the  assistance  of  vicious  and  debauched  persons  of  desperate 
fortunes,  take  upon  them  to  break  up  and  rifle  houses,  as  public 
and  avowed  ministers  of  a  new-invented  authority.  How  many 
godly,  pious,  and  painful  divines,  whose  lives  and  learning  [have] 
made  them  of  reverend  estimation,  are  now  slandered  with  in- 
clination to  popery,  discountenanced,  and  imprisoned,  for  dis- 
charging their  consciences,  instructing  the  people  in  the  Christian 
duty  of  religion  and  obedience !  whilst  schismatical,  illiterate, 
and  scandalous  preachers  fiU  the  pulpits  and  churches  with  blas- 
phemy, irreverence,  and  treason;  and  incite  their  auditory  to 
nothing  but  murder  and  rebellion. 

201  "  We  pass  over  the  vulgar  charm  by  which  they  have  capti- 
vated such  who  have  been  contented  to  dispense  with  thdr 
consciences  for  the  preservation  of  their  estates,  and  by  which 
they  persuade  men  cheerfully  to  part  with  this  twentieth  part 
of  their  estates  to  the  good  work  in  hand.  For  whosoever  will 
give  what  he  hath  may  escape  robbing.  They  shall  be  repaid 
upon  the  public  faith,  as  all  other  monies  lent  upon  the  proposi- 
tions of  both  houses.  It  may  be  so.  But  men  must  be  con- 
demned to  a  strange  unthriftiness  who  will  lend  upon  such 
security.  The  public  faith  indeed  is  as  great  an  earnest  as  the 
state  can  give,  and  engages  the  honour,  reputation,  and  honesty 
of  the  nation,  and  is  the  act  of  the  kingdom :  it  is  the  security 
of  the  king,  the  lords,  and  commons,  which  can  never  need  an 
executor,  can  never  die,  never  be  bankrupt ;  and  therefore  we 
willingly  consented  to  it  for  the  indemnity  of  our  good  subjects 
of  Scotland,  (who,  we  hope,  will  not  think  the  worse  of  it  for 
being  so  often  and  so  cheaply  mentioned  since.)  But  that  a 
vote  of  one  or  both  houses  should  be  an  engagement  upon  the 
public  faith  is  as  impossible  as  that  the  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons  for  examination  should  be  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament. 
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902  ^'  And  what  is  or  can  be  said,  with  the  least  shadow  of  reason, 
to  justify  these  extravagances !  We  have  not  lately  heard  of 
the  fundamental  laws,  which  used  to  warrant  the  innovations : 
these  need  a  refuge  even  below  those  foundations.  They  will 
say,  they  cannot  manage  their  great  undertakings  without  such 
extraordinary  ways.  We  think  so  too.  But  that  proves  only, 
they  have  undertaken  somewhat  they  ought  not  to  undertake, 
not  that  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  do  any  thing  that  is  convenient 
for  those  ends.  We  remembered  them  long  ago,  and  we  cannot 
do  it  too  often,  of  that  excellent  speech  of  Mr.  Pym's  :  The  law 
is  thai  tohieh  puts  a  difference  bettoiat  good  and  eml^  betwioet  just 
and  unjust :  if  you  tale  away  the  law^  all  things  tcill  be  in  a  confur 
»ion,  every  num  will  become  a  law  unto  himself;  which^  in  the  de- 
praved condition  0/ human  nature^  must  needs  produce  many  great 
enormities.  Lust  wiU  become  a  law^  and  envy  will  become  a  law^ 
covetousness  and  ambition  tciU  become  laws;  and  whai  dictates^ 
what  deciaion^  such  latcs  will  produce^  m^y  easily  be  discerned :  it 
may  indeed  by  the  sad  instances  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

303  "  But  will  posterity  believe  that  in  the  same  parliament  this 
doctrine  was  avowed  with  that  acclamation,  and  these  instances 
after  produced  I  That  in  the  same  parliament  such  care  was 
taken  that  no  man  should  be  committed  in  what  case  soever 
without  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  expressed,  and  that  all 
men  should  be.  immediately  bailed  in  all  cases  bailable ;  and, 
during  the  same  parliament,  that  alderman  Pennington,  or 
indeed  any  body  else  but  the  sworn  ministers  of  justice,  should 
imprison  whom  they  would,  and  for  what  they  would,  and  for  as 
long  time  as  they  would  \  That  the  king  should  be  reproached  with 
breach  of  privilege,  for  accusing  sir  John  Hotham  of  high  treason, 
when  with  force  of  arms  he  kept  him  out  of  Hull,  and  despised 
him  to  his  face,  because  in  no  case  a  member  of  either  house 
might  be  committed  or  accused  without  leave  of  that  house  of 
which  he  is  a  member ;  and  yet  that,  during  the  same  parliament, 
the  same  alderman  shall  commit  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  and  the  lord  Buckhurst,  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,  to  the  counter,  without  reprehension  I  That  to  be  a 
traitor  (which  is  defined,  and  every  man  understands)  should  be 
no  crime ;  and  to  be  called  maMgnant^  which  nobody  knows  the 
meaning  of,  should  be  ground  enough  for  close  imprisonment  I 
That  a  law  should  be  made,  that  whosoever  should  presume  to 
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take  tonnage  and  poundage  without  an  act  of  parliament,  sheuld 
incur  the  penalty  of  a  pr^munire ;  and,  in  the  same  pariiameiit^ 
that  the  same  imposition  should  be  laid  upon  our  aubjeet$^  and 
taken  by  order  of  both  houses,  without  and  against  onr  con^nt! 
Lastly,  that,  in  the  same  parliament^  a  law  ahould  be  niade  to 
declare  the  proceedings  and  judgment  upon  ehip-iooney  to  be 
illegal,  and  void ;  and,  during  that  parliament,  that  an  order  of 
both  houses  shall,  upon  pretence  of  necessity,  enable  four  men  to 
take  away  the  twentieth  part  of  their  estates  from  all  thdr 
neighbours,  according  to  their  discretion  I 

"  But  our  good  subjectfi  will  no  longer  look  upon  these  and 
the  like  results  as  upon  the  counsels  and  conclusions  of  both 
our  houses  of  parliament ;  (though  all  the  world  knows,  even 
that  authority  can  never  justify  tilings  unwarrantable  by  the 
law*)  They  well  know  how  few  of  the  persons  trusted  by  them 
an3  trusted  at  their  consultations,  of  [above]  five  hundred  of  the 
commons  not  fourscore ;  and  of  the  house  of  peers»  not  a  fifth 
part;  that  they  who  are  present  enjoy  not  the  privilege  and 
freedom  of  parliament,  but  are  besieged  by  an  army,  and  awed 
by  the  same  tumults  which  drave  us  and  their  feUow  members 
from  thence,  to  consent  to  what  some  few  seditious^  schisimaticiil 
persons  amongst  them  do  propose.  These  are  the  men,  who, 
joining  with  the  anabaptists  and  Brovvnists  of  London,  first 
change(i  the  government  and  discipline  of  that  city ;  and  now, 
by  the  pride  and  power  of  that  city,  would  undo  the  kingdom : 
whilst  their  lord  mayor,  a  person  accused  and  known  to  be 
guilty  of  high  treason,  by  a  new  legislative  power  of  his  own, 
suppresses  and  reviles  the  Ik>ok  of  Common  Prayer,  robs  and 
imprisons  whom  ho  thinks  fit;  and,  with  the  rabble  of  his  faction, 
gives  laws  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  tells  themj  1%^  wiU 
have  no  a€CQmmodutmn :  whilst  the  members  sent  and  intrusted 
by  their  countries  are  expelled  the  house,  or  committed,  for 
refusing  to  take  tlie  oath  of  association  to  five  and  die  with  the 
earl  of  Essex,  as  veiy  lately  sir  Sydney  Mountagne,  These  are 
the  men  who  have  presumed  to  send  ambassadors,  and  to  ent4?r 
into  treaties  with  foreign  states  in  their  own  behalfs^  having  at 
this  time  an  agent  of  their  own  with  the  stat^  of  Holland,  to 
negociate  for  them  upon  private  instructions:  these  arc  [the]  men 
who,  not  thinking  they  have  yet  bmught  inischiof  enougli  unto 
this  kingdom,  at  this  time  invite  and  solicit  our  subjects  of 
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Scotland,  to  enter  this  land  with  an  army  against  us:  in  a  word, 
these  are  the  men  who  have  made  this  last  devouring  ordinance 
to  take  away  aU  law,  liberty,  and  property  from  our  people,  and 
have  by  it  really  acted  that  upon  our  people,  which  with  infinite 
malice,  and  no  colour  or  ground,  was  laboured  to  be  infused  into 
them  to  have  been  our  intention  by  the  conmiissions  of  array. 

205  "We  have  done:  What  power  and  authority  these  men 
have,  or  will  have,  we  know  not :  for  ourself,  we  challenge  none 
such.  We  look  upon  the  pressures  and  inconveniences  our  good 
subjects  bear,  even  by  us  and  our  army,  (which  the  army 
raised  by  them  enforced  us  to  levy  in  our  defence,  and  their 
refusal  of  all  offers  and  desires  of  treaty  enforceth  us  to  keep,) 
with  very  much  sadness  of  heart.  We  are  so  far  from  requiring 
a  twentieth  part  of  their  estates,  though  for  their  own  visible 
preservation,  that,  as  we  have  already  sold  or  pawned  our  own 
jewels,  and  coined  our  own  plate,  so  we  are  willing  to  seU  all  our 
own  lands  and  houses  for  their  relief:  yet  we  do  not  doubt  but 
our  good  subjects  wiU  seriously  consider  our  condition  and  their 
own  duties,  and  think  our  readiness  to  protect  them  with  the 
utmost  hazard  of  our  life  deserves  their  readiness  to  assist  us 
with  some  part  of  their  fortunes ;  and,  whilst  other  men  give  a 
twentieth  part  of  their  estates  to  enable  them  to  forfeit  the 
other  nineteen,  that  they  will  extend  themselves  to  us  in  a 
liberal  and  free  proportion,  for  the  preservation  of  the  rest,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  GJod's  true  religion,  the  laws  of  the  land, 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  safety  and  very  being  of 
parliaments  and  this  kingdom:  for  if  all  these  ever  were  or 
can  be  in  manifest  danger,  it  is  now  in  this  present  rebellion 
against  us. 

206  "  Lastly,  we  will  and  require  all  our  loving  subjects,  of  what 
degree  or  quality  soever,  as  they  wiU  answer  it  to  Ck)d,  to  us, 
and  to  posterity,  by  their  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy ;  as 
they  would  not  be  looked  upon  now,  and  remembered  hereafter, 
as  betrayers  of  the  laws  and  liberties  they  were  bom  to ;  that 
they  in  no  degree  submit  to  this  wild  pretended  ordinance,  and 
that  they  presume  not  to  give  any  encouragement  or  assistance 
to  the  army  now  in  rebeUion  against  us ;  which  if  notwithstand- 
ing they  shall  do,  they  must  expect  from  us  the  severest  punish- 
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ment  the  law  can  inflict,  and  a  porpetual  infamy  mth  all  good 

207  Whatsoever  every  man  could  say  to  another  against 
that  ordinance,  and  whatsoever  the  king  said  to  them  all 
against  it,  it  did  bring  in  a  great  supply  of  money,  and 
gave  them  a  stock  of  credit  to  borrow  more  ;  so  that  the 
army  was  again  Ar^vm  out,  though  but  to  winter  quarten^ 
twenty  miles  from  London,  and  the  earl  of  Essex  fixed 
his  head  quarters  at  Windsor,  to  straiten  the  king'?;  new 
garrison  at  Reading,  and  sent  strong  parties  still  abroad, 
which  got  as  much  ground  as,  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
could  reasonably  be  exi>ected  ;  that  is,  brought  those 
adjacent  counties  entirely  under  the  obedience  of  the 
parliament,  which  would  at  lea^t  have  kept  themselves 
neutral:  and  still  persuaded  the  people,  **that  their 
work  was  even  at  an  end,  and  that  the  king's  forces 
would  be  swallowed  up  in  a  very  short  time ;"  so  that 
there  was  no  day  in  which  they  did  not  publish  them- 
selves to  have  obtained  some  notable  victory,  or  taken 
some  tow  n,  when  in  truth  either  party  w  isely  abstained 
from  disturbing  the  other ;  yet  the  hulk  of  their  supply 
came  only  from  the  city  of  London,  For  though  their 
ordinances  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  yet  they 
had  powder  to  execute  them  only  there  ;  for  it  w^s  not 
yet  time  to  try  the  affections  of  all  places  within  their 
own  verge  with  the  severe  exercise  of  that  authority, 

ao8     And  therefore  divers  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  London,  observing  liberty  to  be  taken 
by  all  men  to  petition  the  houses,  and  the  multitude  of^ 
the  petitioners  to  carry  great  authority  with  them,  an 
from  those  multitudes  and  that  authority  the  brand  t 
have  been  laid  upon  the  city,  '*of  being  an  enemy 
peace,''  met  together,  and  prepared  a  very  modest  an  _^ 
moderate  petition  to  the  houses ;  in  w^hich  they  desii 
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•'  that  such  propositions  and  addresses  might  be  made 
by  them  to  his  mnjesty,  that  he  might  with  his  honour 
comply  with  them,  and  thereby  a  happy  peace  might  en- 
sue f  the  which,  being  signed  by  many  thousand  hands^ 
was  ready  to  be  presented^  but  was  rejected  by  the  house 
of  commons,  for   no   other  reason   publicly  given  hut 
**  that  it  was  prepared  by  a  multitude ;"  and  objections 
were  fmmed  against  the  principal  promoters  of  it  upon 
other  pretences  of  delinquency;  that  they  were  comj>elled 
to  tbrsake  the  town,  and  so  that  party  was  for  the  present 
discountenanced- 
og     At  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster^ 
St,  Martin's,  and  Coveot-garden,  who  alwaj*s  underwent 
the  imputation  of  being  well  aflfected  to  the  king,  pre- 
pared the  like  petition,  and  met  with  the  same  reproach, 
being  strictly  inhibited  to  ajiproach  the  houses  with  more 
than  MX  in  company.      This  unequal  kind  of  proceeding 
added  nothing  to  their  reputation,  and  they  easily  dia* 
eerned  those  humoui-s,  thus  obstructed,  would  break  out 
the  more  violently;  therefore  they  again  resumed  all  pro* 
fessions  of  a  desire  of  peace,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  propositions  to  be  sent  to  the  king  to  that 
pur|iose ;  and  because  they  found  that  would  be  a  w  ork 
of  time,  (for  the  reasons  which  will  be  anon  remembered,) 
and  that  many  arts  were  to  be  applied  to  the  several 
affections,  and  to  wipe  out  the  imagination  that  the  city 
desired  jieace  u]>on  any  other  terms  than  they  did,  and 
the  disadvantages  that  accrued  to  them  by  such  imagina- 
tion, and  also  to  stay  the  appetite  of  those  who  were 
importunate  to  have  any  advance  made  towards  peace, 
liaving  procured,  by  tlie   activity  of  their  agents   and 
TBniiiisters,  to  have  such  a  common-council  chosen  for  the 
^ity  as  would  undoubtedly  comply  with  then*  desires  and 
^eeigns,  they  underhand  directed   their  ow^n  mayor  to 
-engage  that  body  in  such  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  as, 
■ying  the  sense  and  reputation  of  the  whole  city^ 
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might  yet  signify  notliing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  two 
liomes;  and  so  a  petition  w^as  framed  in  the[9e]  words; 


To  the  king's  moat  excellent  majesty ; 

310  The  humil^  petitim  of  the  mayor ^  ahiermen,  and  commom  of  fie  elf^ 

of  London^ 

"  Shewetb, 
*^  That  the  petitioners,  your  majesty's  most  humhle  and  loyal 
fllAijeet#,  being  much  pierced  with  the  long  and  great  divisione 
botupoen  j^our  majesty  and  both  your  houses  of  parliament,  and 
with  the  sad  and  bloody  effects  thereof,  both  her©  and  in  Ireland, 
are  yet  more  deeply  wounded  by  the  iniBapprehenfiion  which  your 
majesty  seemeth  to  entertain  of  the  love  and  loyalty  of  this  your 
city,  as  if  there  were  some  cause  of  fear,  or  suspicion  of  danger 
to  your  royal  person,  if  your  majijsty  should  return  hither ;  and 
that  this  is  made  the  unhappy  bar  to  that  blessed  reconciliation 
with  your  great  and  most  &ithftd  council  for  preventing  that 
desolation,  and  destruction,  which  is  now  most  apparently  im- 
minent to  your  majesty  and  all  your  kingdoms, 

311  •*  For  satidaetion  therefore  of  your  majesty,  aad  elearing  of 
the  petitioners'  innooency,  they  most  humbly  declare,  aa  formerly 
they  hav  e  done,  that  they  are  no  way  consciouB  of  any  disloyalty, 
but  abhor  all  thoughts  thereof;  and  that  they  are  resolved  to 
make  gcKxi  their  late  mAesEm  ptrotesUtioo  and  sacred  vow  made 
to  Almighty  God,  and  with  the  last  di<op  of  their  dearest  _^ 
Uooda  to  deCesd  and  Treunfjiin  the  troe  ^formed  protestaut  ^^ 
rd^l^iio^  aikd^  aeeording  to  the  dn^  of  their  aDegiance,  your  ^^^ 
ma^fmkfs  royal  pe^on,  honoar^  aod  estate,  (whatAoever  is  mali-  — ^ 
eioosly  and  fidftsty  n^ggesied  to  jcmr  majesty  to  the  eontrar^^)  ^^^) 
as  well  as  the  pomr  mmi  j/gxAga  of  parfiuDent^  and  the  Iai%fiiV,s;_jj 
t^ts  and  hbcrtiei  of  the  mAjeeii   and  do  hereby  engng«^^^e 

biir  eeUt6&.  aad  aD  they  ha^e;  to  their  uttemiosi^^B^^t 
to  defaid  sad  ^nmuM  it  toot  tnajes^  and  both  houses  o<«r:^  ^ 
fttwi  iM  t^sallB,  sftmntSi  and  vicdeiiee,  mth  a^^^  ^ 
WBomk  Ifljyslty,  lo¥«;  and  Ai^,  as  sivr  wAamB  expressed  towarcK^  ^^ 
foim  ni^at^,  or  aay  of  j^mr  ttmi  fgngcnitom  m  their  greate^^-^^^ 

^(^        mm  w^wmn Ihi  n fa u  Mca  Ihm hsaded  knees,  do  mcn^ 
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humbly  bes^eh  your  majesty  to  return  to  your  parliament,  (ac- 
companied with  your  royal^  not  martial  attendance,)  to  the  end 
that  religion,  lawp,  and  liberties  may  be  settled  and  secured^  and 
whatsoever  is  amiss  in  chtn'ch  and  commonwealth  reformed  by 
their  advice*  according  to  the  fundamental  conetitutions  of  thia 
kingdom:  and  that  such  a  peace  may  thereby  be  obtained,  as 
ahall  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  your 
majesty  and  posterity,  and  welfare  of  all  your  loyal  subjects ;  who, 
(the  petitioners  are  fully  assured,)  whatsoever  is  given  out  to  th© 
contrary,  do  unanimously  desire  tile  peace  hei*ein  expressetl,"''* 

13  Though  this  petition  was  in  effect  no  other  than  to 
desire  the  king  to  disband  his  annyj  and  to  put  himself 
into  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  parliament,  and  therefore 
all  wise  men  concluded  that  no  great  progress  would  be 
made  by  it  towards  peace  ;  yet,  (so  sotted  and  infatuated 
were  the  people,)  that,  upon  this  very  petition,  they  pre- 

I    vailed  with  the  people  to  submit  to  another  subscription 
far  money  and  plate,  for  the  necessary  provision  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  pay  of  their  amiy,  until  their  disband- 
ing and  return  home  to  their  several  counties :  that  so 
they  might  not  be  occasioned^  through  want  of  pay.  to 
plunder,  rob,  or  pillage  by  the  way  homewards,  after 
their  discharge  and  dismission.     So  that  men  were  per- 
suaded that  this  was  now  the  last  tax  they  should  he 
invited   to,  tliough  every  one  of  those  ordinances  and 
declarations  loaded  the  king  witti  some  new  calumnies 
and   reproaches,  that  it  was  plain  the  authors  of  them 
meant  not  so  soon  to  put  tliemselves  under  his  suli- 
jection. 
-♦       This  petition  was,  about  the  tenth  of  January,  1642-3, 
presented  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  by  some  aldermen,  and 
others  of  the  common  council,  who  were  for  the  most 
part    of   moderate    inclinations.      The    king   considered 
#^^dly   what   answer   to   return  ;    for,   albeit    it  appeared 
ft  hat  the  petition  had  l>een  craftily  framed  by  those  who 
Ixad  no  thoughts  of  peace,  and  that  there  was  no  argu- 
toaent  in  it  to  hope  any  good  fnmi  that  people;  yet  there 
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which  doth  oppress  his  majesty,  and  awed  by  the  same  persons 
who  begat  those  twnults,  and  the  same  army  which  gave  battle 
to  his  majesty:  and  therefore,  as  no  good  subject  can  more 
desire,  from  his  soul,  a  composure  of  the  general  distractions ; 
so  no  good  citizen  can  more  desire  the  establishment  of  the  par- 
ticular peace  and  prosperity  of  that  place,  by  his  majesty ''s  access 
thither,  than  his  majesty  himself  doth. 

316  '^  But  his  majesty  desires  his  good  subjects  of  London  seriously 
to  consider  what  confidence  his  majesty  can  have  of  security 
there,  whilst  the  laws  of  the  land  are  so  notoriously  despised 
and  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  wholesome  government  of  that 
city,  heretofore  so  famous  over  all  the  world,  is  now  submitted 
to  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  few  desperate  persons,  of  no  repu- 
tation, but  for  malice  and  disloyalty  to  him ;  whilst  arms  are 
taken  up,  not  only  without,  but  against  his  consent  and  express 
command,  and  collections  publicly  made,  and  contributions 
avowed,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  which  hath  given 
him  battle,  and  therein  used  all  possible  means  treason  and 
malice  could  suggest  to  them,  to  have  taken  his  life  from  him, 
and  to  have  destroyed  his  royal  issue ;  whilst  such  of  his  ma- 
jesty''s  subjects,  who,  out  of  duty  and  aifection  to  his  majesty, 
and  compassion  of  their  bleeding  country,  have  laboured  for 
peace,  are  reviled,  injured,  and  murdered,  even  by  the  magis- 
trates of  that  city,  or  by  their  directions :  lastly,  what  hopes  his 
majesty  can  have  of  safety  there,  whilst  alderman  Pennington, 
their  pretended  lord  mayor,  the  principal  author  of  those  cala- 
mities which  so  nearly  threaten  the  ruin  of  that  famous  city, 
Ven,  Foulke,  and  Manwairing,  all  persons  notoriously  guilty  of 
schism  and  high  treason,  commit  such  outrages,  in  oppressing, 
robbing,  and  imprisoning,  according  to  their  discretion,  all  such 
his  majesty'*s  loving  subjects,  whom  they  are  pleased  to  suspect 
but  for  wishing  well  to  his  majesty. 

217  "And  his  majesty  would  know,  whether  the  petitioners  be- 
lieve, that  the  reviling  and  suppressing  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  established  in  this  church  ever  since  the  reformation, 
the  discountenancing  and  imprisoning  godly,  learned,  and  painful 
preachers,  and  the  cherishing  and  countenancing  of  Brownists, 
anabaptists,  and  all  manner  of  sectaries,  be  the  way  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  true  reformed  protestant  religion!  That  to 
comply  with  and  assist  persons  who  have  actually  attempted  to 
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kill  hie  majesty,  and  to  allow  and  favour  libels,  paetiuile,  and 
seditious  eemions  against  hia  majesty,  be  to  defend  his  royal 
person  and  honour  according  to  the  duty  of  their  aDeg:iaDe«}! 
Whether  to  Iniprison  iijeii's  persons,  and  to  phinder  their  hous^ 
because  they  will  not  rebel  against  his  majesty*  nor  assist  those 
that  do ;  whether  to  destroy  their  property  by  taking  away  the 
twentieth  part  of  their  estates  from  them,  and,  by  the  same 
arbitrary  power,  to  refer  to  four  etanders-by^  of  their  own  fac- 
tion, to  judge  what  that  twentieth  part  is,  be  to  defend  the  law- 
ful rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  I  And  if  they  think  these 
actions  to  be  Instances  of  either,  whether  they  do  not  know 
the  persons  before  named  to  be  guilty  of  them  all  i  or  whether 
they  think  it  possible  that  Almighty  Crod  can  bless  that  city, 
and  preserve  it  from  destruction,  whilst  persons  of  such  known 
guilt  and  wickedness  are  defended  and  justified  amongst  them, 
against  the  power  of  that  law  by  which  they  can  only  subsist  f 
3i8  *'  His  majesty  is  so  far  from  suffering  himself  to  be  tucensed 
against  the  whole  city  by  the  actions  of  these  ill  men,  though 
they  have  hitherto  been  so  prevalent,  as  to  make  the  aiTections 
of  the  rest  of  little  use  to  him ;  and  is  so  wilhng  to  be  with 
them,  and  to  protect  them,  that  the  trade,  wealth,  and  glory 
thereof,  so  decayed  and  eclipsed  by  these  public  distractions, 
may  again  be  the  en\7  of  all  foreign  nations,  that  he  doth  once 
more  graciously  offer  his  free  and  general  pardon  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  that  hie  city  of  London,  the  suburbs  and  city  of 
Westminster,  (except  the  persons  fonnerly  excepted  by  his  ma- 
jesty,)  if  they  shaU  yet  return  to  their  duty,  loyalty,  and  obe- 
dience* And  if  his  good  subjects  of  that  hie  city  of  London 
shall  first  solemnly  declare,  that  they  will  defend  the  known 
laws  of  the  land,  and  m\l  submit  to  and  be  governed  by  no 
other  nile  ;  if  tliey  shall  first  manifest,  by  defending  them- 
selves, and  maintaining  their  own  rights,  liberties,  and  inter- 
ests, and  suppressing  tmy  force  and  violence  unlawfylly  raised 
against  those  and  his  majesty,  their  power  to  defend  and  pre^ 
serve  him  from  all  tumults,  affronts-^  and  violence :  lastly,  if  they 
shall  apprehend,  and  commit  to  safe  custody,  the  persons  of 
those  four  men  who  enrich  themselves  by  the  spoil  and  oppres- 
sion of  his  loving  subjects,  and  the  ruin  of  the  city,  that  his 
majesty  may  prfwecd  against  them  by  the  course  of  law,  as 
guilty  of  high  treason  ;  his  majesty  will  speedily  return  to  them 
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with  his  royal,  and  without  his  martial  attendance,  and  will  use 
his  utmost  endeavour  that  they  may  hereafter  enjoy  all  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  plenty ;  and  will  no  longer  expect  obe- 
dience from  them,  than  he  shall,  with  all  the  faculties  of  his 
soul,  labour  in  the  preserving  and  advancing  the  true  reformed 
protestant  religion,  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  liberty  and  pro- 
perty of  the  subjects,  and  the  just  privileges  of  parliament. 

319  '^  If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  art  and  interest  of  these 
men  can  prevail  so  far,  that  they  involve  more  men  in  their 
guilt,  and  draw  that  his  city  to  sacrifice  its  present  happiness 
and  future  hopes  to  their  pride,  fury,  and  malice,  his  majesty 
shall  only  give  them  this  warning :  that  whosoever  shall  hence- 
forward take  up  arms  without  his  consent,  contribute  any 
money  or  plate,  upon  what  pretence  of  authority  soever,  for 
maintenance  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  or  any  other  army  in  rebellion  against  him,  or  shall 
pay  tonnage  and  poundage,  till  the  same  shall  be  settled  by 
act  of  parliament,  every  such  person  must  expect  the  severest 
punishment  the  law  can  inflict;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  his 
majesty  shall  seize  upon  any  part  of  his  estate  within  his  power, 
for  the  relief  and  support  of  him  and  his  army,  raised  and  main- 
tained for  the  defence  of  his  person,  the  laws,  and  this  his  king- 
dom :  and  since  he  denies  to  his  majesty  the  duty  and  benefit 
of  his  subjection,  by  giving  assistance  to  rebels,  which,  by  the 
known  laws  of  the  land,  is  high  treason  ;  his  majesty  shall  like- 
wise deny  him  the  benefit  of  his  protection,  and  shall  not  only 
signify  to  aU  his  foreign  ministers  that  such  persons  shall 
receive  no  advantage  by  being  his  subject,  but  shall,  by  all 
other  ways  and  means,  proceed  against  him  as  a  public  enemy 
to  his  majesty  and  this  kingdom. 

330  "  But  his  majesty  hopes,  and  doubts  not,  but  his  good  sub- 
jects of  London  wiU  call  to  mind  the  acts  of  their  predecessors, 
the  duty,  affection,  loyalty,  and  merit  towards  their  princes,  the 
renown  they  have  had  with  all  posterity  for,  and  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  which  always  accompanied,  those  virtues ;  and  will 
consider  the  perpetual  scorn  and  infamy  which  unavoidably  will 
follow  them  and  their  children,  if  infinitely  the  meaner  part  in 
quality,  and  much  the  lesser  part  in  number,  shall  be  able  to 
alter  the  government  so  admirably  established,  destroy  the 
trade  so  excellently  settled,  and  to  waste  the  wealth  so  indus- 
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triously  gotten,  of  that  flourishing  city:  and  then  they  will 
easily  gather  up  the  courage  and  resolution  to  join  with  his 
majesty  in  defence  of  that  religion,  law,  and  liberty,  which 
hitherto  hath,  and  only  can,  make  themselves,  his  majesty, 
and  his  kingdom  happy. 

221  "  For  concurring  with  the  advice  of  his  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, which  Mrith  reference  to  the  commonwealth  may  be 
as  well  at  this  distance  as  by  being  at  Whitehall,  his  majesty 
doubts  not  but  his  good  subjects  of  London  weU  know,  how 
far,  beyond  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  his  majesty  hath 
concurred  with  their  advice,  in  passing  of  such  laws,  by  which 
he  willingly  parted  with  many  of  his  known  rights  for  the 
benefit  of  his  subjects ;  which  the  fundamental  constitutions 
of  this  kingdom  did  not  oblige  him  to  consent  unto ;  and  hath 
used  all  possible  means  to  beget  a  right  understanding  between 
them:  and  will  therefore  apply  themselves  to  those  who,  by 
making  just,  peaceable,  and  honourable  propositions  to  his 
majesty,  can  only  beget  that  concurrence."" 

222  This  answer  the  king  sent  by  a  servant  of  his  own, 
supposing,  that  if  he  sent  it  by  the  messengers  who 
brought  the  petition,  it  might  either  be  suppressed,  or 
not  communicated  in  that  manner  as  he  desired.  Be- 
sides, the  messengers  themselves,  after  the  king  had 
caused  it  to  be  read  to  them,  were  very  well  contented 
that  it  should  be  delivered  by  other  hands  than  theirs. 
So  they  promised  his  majesty  that  they  would  procure 
a  common  hall,  (which  is  the  most  general  assembly  of 
the  city,  the  meanest  person  being  admitted,)  to  be 
called  as  soon  as  they  returned,  where  his  messenger 
might  deliver  it :  and  having  been  graciously  used  by 
the  king  and  the  court,  after  two  days'  stay  they  re- 
turned from  Oxford  together  with  the  gentleman  sent 
by  his  majesty.  When  they  came  to  London,  the  con- 
tents of  the  answer  were  quickly  known,  though  not 
delivered ;  and  the  two  houses  made  an  order,  that 
the  lord  mayor  should  not  call  a  common  hall  till  he 
received  farther  direction  from  them.     So  that  though 
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the  gentleman  sent  by  the  king  often  solicited  the  lord 
mayor  that  he  would  call  a  common  hall,  at  which  he 
was  to  deliver  a  message  from  the  king,  many  days 
passed  before  any  orders  were  issued  to  that  purpose. 

223  At  last  a  day  was  appointed ;  and  at  the  same  time 
a  committee  of  the  lords  and  commons  were  sent  to  be 
present,  to  see  that  it  might  not  have  such  a  reception 
as  might  render  their  interest  suspected.  As  soon  as 
the  gentleman  sent  by  the  king  had  read  his  majesty's 
answer,  the  earl  of  [Manchester]  told  them,  "  of  the 
great  and  high  value  the  parliament  had  of  the  city; 
that  they  had  considered  of  those  wounding  aspersions 
which  in  that  answer  were  cast  upon  persons  of  such 
eminent  affection  in  their  city,  and  upon  others,  of  great 
fidelity  and  trust  amongst  them :  that  they  owned  them- 
selves equally  interested  in  all  things  that  concerned 
them,  and  would  stand  by  them  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  for  the  preservation  of  the  city  in  general, 
and  those  persons  in  particular  who  had  been  faithful, 
and  deserved  well  both  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom. 
And  they  would  pursue  all  means  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes  that  might  be  for  the  preservation  of  that  city, 
and  for  the  procuring  of  safety,  happiness,  and  peace  to 
the  whole  kingdom." 

234  As  soon  as  his  lordship  had  finished  his  oration,  which 
was  received  with  marvellous  acclamations,  Mr.  Pym 
enlarged  himself  upon  the  several  parts  of  the  king's 
answer,  (for  it  was  so  long  before  it  was  delivered,  that 
the  printed  copies  from  Oxford,  which  were  printed 
there  after  the  messenger  was  gone  so  long  that  all 
men  concluded  it  was  delivered,  were  public  in  all 
hands,)  and  told  them  the  sense  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  upon  every  part  of  it.     Amongst  the  rest, 

335  "  That  the  demanding  the  lord  mayor  and  the  other  three 
citizens  wa«  against  the  privilege  of  parliament,  (two  of  them 
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being  members  of  the  house  of  commons,)  and  most  dishonour- 
able to  the  city,  that  the  lord  mayor  of  London  should  be 
subjected  to  the  violence  of  every  base  fellow ;  and  that  they 
should  be  commanded  to  deliver  up  their  chief  magistrates,  and 
such  eminent  members  of  the  city,  to  the  king^s  pleasure,  only 
because  they  had  done  their  duty  in  adhering  to  the  parlia- 
ment for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.*"     He  told  them, 

226  "  That,  to  the  objection  that  the  government  of  the  city  had 
been  managed  by  a  few  desperate  persons,  and  that  they  did 
exercise  an  arbitrary  power,  the  two  houses  gave  them  this 
testimony,  that  they  had,  in  most  of  the  great  occasions  con- 
cerning the  government  of  the  city,  followed  their  direction; 
and  that  direction  which  the  parliament  had  given,  they  had 
executed;  and  they  must  and  would  maintain  to  be  such,  as 
stood  with  their  honour  in  giving  it,  and  the  others'*  trust  and 
fidelity  in  performing  it.""     To  the  objection, 

237  "  That  the  property  of  the  subject  was  destroyed,  by  taking 
away  the  twentieth  part  by  an  arbitrary  power,""  he  told  them, 
''  that  that  ordinance  did  not  require  a  twentieth  part,  but  did 
limit  the  assessors  that  they  should  not  go  beyond  a  twentieth 
part,  and  that  was  done  by  a  power  derived  from  both  houses 
of  parliament;  the  lords,  who  had  an  hereditary  interest  m 
making  of  laws  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  the  commons,  who  were 
elected  and  chosen  to  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
monalty, and  trusted,  for  the  good  of  the  people,  whenever 
they  see  cause  to  charge  the  kingdom.""  And  he  said  farther, 
that  the  same  law  which  did  enable  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment to  raise  forces  to  maintain  and  defend  the  safety  of  reli- 
gion and  of  the  kingdom,  did  likewise  enable  them  to  require 
contributions  whereby  those  forces  might  be  maintained;  or 
else  it  were  a  vain  power  to  raise  forces,  if  they  had  not  a 
power  likewise  to  maintain  them  in  that  service  for  which  they 
were  raised.*"  He  observed,  *'  that  it  was  reported,  that  the 
king  declared  that  he  would  send  some  messengers  to  observe 
their  carriage  in  the  city,  and  what  was  done  amongst  them  : 
the  parliament  had  just  cause  to  doubt,  that  those  would  be 
messengers  of  sedition  and  trouble,  and  therefore  desired  them 
to  observe  and  find  them  out,  that  they  might  know  who  they 
were.'"  He  concluded  witli  "  commending  unto  their  consider- 
ation the  great  danger  that  they  were  all  in;  and  that  that 
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danger  could  not  be  kept  off,  in  all  likelihood,  but  by  the  army 
that  was  then  on  foot ;"  and  assured  them,  "  that  the  lords 
and  commons  were  so  far  from  being  frighted  by  any  thing  that 
was  in  that  answer,  that  they  had,  for  themselves  and  the 
members  of  both  houses,  declared  a  farther  contribution  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  that  army ;  and  could  not  but  hope 
and  desire  that  the  city,  which  had  shewed  so  much  good 
affection  in  the  former  necessities  of  the  state,  would  be  sensible 
of  their  own,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
add  to  that  which  they  had  already  done  some  farther  con- 
tribution, whereby  that  army  might  be  maintained  for  all  their 
safeties."" 

328      Whether  the  solemnity  for  the  reception  of  this  mes- 
sage after  it  was  known  what  the  contents  were,  and  the 
bringing  so  great  a  guard  of  armed  men  to  the  place 
where  it  was  to  be  delivered,  frighted  the  well  affected 
party  of  the  city  from  coming  thither,  or  frighted  them, 
when  they  were  there,  from  expressing  those  affections, 
I  know  not.     But  it  Ls  certain,  these  speeches  and  dis- 
courses were  received  and  entertained  with  all  imaginable 
applause,  and  [that  meeting]  was  concluded  with  a  gene- 
ral acclamation,  "  that  they  would  live  and  die  with  the 
houses,"  and  other  expressions  of  that  nature.     So  that 
all  thoughts  of  farther  address,  or  compliance  with  his 
majesty,  were  [so]  entirely  and  absolutely  laid  aside,  that 
the  license  of  seditious  and  treasonable  discourses  daily 
increased ;  insomuch,  that  complaint  being  made  to  the 
then  lord  mayor,  that  a  certain  desperate  person  had 
said,  "  that  he  hoped  shortly  to  wash  his  hands  in  the 
king's  blood,"  that  minister  of  justice  refused  to  send 
any  warrant,  or  to  give  any  direction  to  any  officer  for 
the  apprehension  of  him.     And  this  was  the  conclusion 
of  that  petition  and  answer. 
339     The  houses  now  began  to  speak  themselves  of  sending 
propositions  to  the  king  for  peace.   For,  how  great  soever 
the  compliance  seemed  with  them  from  the  city  or  the 
country,  they  well  enough  discerned  that  that  compliance 
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was  generally  upon  the  hope  and  expectation  that  they 
would  procure  a  speedy  peace.  And  they  had  now  pro- 
cured that  to  pas8  both  houses  which  they  only  wanted, 
the  bill  for  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy ;  in  the  doing 
whereof  they  used  marvellous  art  and  industry.  They 
who  every  day  did  somewhat,  how  little  soever  then 
taken  notice  of,  to  make  peace  impossible,  and  resolved 
that  no  peace  could  be  safe  for  them  but  such  a  one 
as  would  be  unsafe  for  the  king,  well  enough  knew  that 
they  should  never  be  able  to  hold  up  and  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  king  in  England  but  by  the  help  of  an 
army  out  of  Scotland ;  which  they  had  no  hope  to  pro- 
cure but  upon  the  stock  of  alteration  of  the  government 
of  the  church  ;  to  which  that  whole  nation  was  furiously 
inclined.  But  to  compass  that  was  very  difficult ;  very 
much  the  major  part,  even  of  those  members  who  still  con- 
tinued with  them,  being  cordially  affected  to  the  govern- 
ment established,  at  least  not  affected  to  any  other.  To 
those  therefore,  who  were  so  far  engaged  as  to  desire  to 
have  it  in  their  power  to  compel  the  king  to  consent  to 
such  a  peace  as  they  desired,  they  presented  "  the  conse- 
(juence  of  getting  the  Scots  to  declare  for  them  ;  which 
would  more  terrify  the  king,  and  keep  the  northern  ports 
in  subjection,  than  any  forces  they  should  be  able  to 
raise :  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  such  a  declaration 
from  them,  without  first  declaring  themselves  that  they 
would  alter  the  government  by  the  bishops ;  which  that 
j>eoi>le  pretended  to  believe  the  only  justifiable  ground 
to  take  up  arms."  To  others,  which  was  indeed  their 
public,  and  avowed,  and  current  argument  in  debates, 
they  alleged,  *'  that  they  could  not  expect  tliat  any  peace 
would  be  ertected  by  the  king's  free  concurrence  to  any 
niesv^ige  they  could  send  to  him,  but  that  it  must  arise 
and  result  fnun  a  treaty  between  them,  upon  such  pro- 
jKK^itions  as  either  jiarty  would  make  ui>on  their  o\^ti 
interest :   that  it  could  not  be  expected  that  such  pro- 
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positions  would  be  made  on  either  side  as  would  be 
pertinaciously  insisted  on  by  them  who  made  them  ; 
it  being  the  course,  in  all  afiairs  of  this  nature,  to  ask 
more  than  was  expected  to  be  consented  to;  that  it 
concerned  them  as  much,  to  make  demands  of  great 
moment  to  the  king,  from  which  they  meant  to  recede, 
as  others  upon  which  they  must  insist:  that  all  men 
knew  the  inclination  and  affection  the  king  had  to  the 
church,  and  therefore  if  he  saw  that  in  danger  he  would 
rescue  it  at  any  price,  and  very  probably  their  departing 
from  their  proposition  of  the  church  might  be  the  most 
})Owerful  argument  to  the  king  to  gratify  them  with 
the  militia." 
230  By  these  artifices,  and  especially  by  concluding  obsti- 
nately, "  that  no  propositions  should  be  sent  to  the  king 
for  peace  till  the  bill  for  extirpation  of  bishops  was 
passed  the  lords'  house,"  (where  it  would  never  otherwise 
have  been  submitted  to,)  they  had  their  desire,  and 
about  the  end  of  January  they  sent  the  earls  of  North- 
umberland, Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Holland,  with 
eight  members  of  the  commons,  to  Oxford,  with  their 
petition  and  propositions.  And  here  I  cannot  omit  one 
stratagem,  which  at  that  time  occasioned  some  mirth. 
The  common  people  of  London  were  persuaded,  **  that 
there  was  so  great  scarcity  of  victual  and  provisions  at 
Oxford,  and  in  all  the  king's  quarters,  that  they  were 
not  without  danger  of  starving ;  and  that,  if  all  other 
ways  failed,  that  alone  would  in  a  short  time  bring  the 
king  to  them."  To  make  good  this  report,  provisions  of 
all  kinds,  even  to  bread,  were  sent  in  waggons  and  on 
horses  from  London  to  Oxford  for  the  supply  of  this 
committee,  when,  without  doubt,  they  found  as  great 
plenty  of  all  things  where  they  came  as  they  had  left 
behind  them.  The  petition  presented  to  his  majesty,  with 
the  propositions,  [was,]  in  these  words,  at  the  presentation, 
read  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland : 
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231    The  humble  desires  and  propositions  of  the  lords  and  commons  in 
parliament  tendered  to  his  majesty. 

"  We  your  majesty's  most  humble  and  faithful  subjects,  the 
lords  and  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  having  in  our 
thoughts  the  glory  of  Grod,  your  majesty's  honour,  and  the 
prosperity  of  your  people,  and  being  most  grievously  afflicted 
with  the  pressing  miseries  and  calamities  which  have  overwhelm- 
ed your  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  since  your  ma- 
jesty hath,  by  the  persuasion  of  evil  counsellors,  withdrawn 
yourself  from  the  parliament,  raised  an  army  against  it,  and 
by  force  thereof  protected  delinquents  from  the  justice  of  it, 
constraining  us  to  take  arms  for  the  defence  of  our  religion, 
laws,  liberties,  privileges  of  parliament,  and  for  the  sitting  of 
the  parliament  in  safety ;  which  fears  and  dangers  are  continued 
and  increased  by  the  raising,  drawing  together,  and  arming  of 
great  numbers  of  papists,  under  the  conunand  of  the  earl  of 
Newcastle;  likewise  by  making  the  lord  Herbert  of  Bagland, 
and  other  known  papists,  commanders  of  great  forces,  whereby 
many  grievous  oppressions,  rapines,  and  cruelties  have  been 
and  are  daily  exercised  upon  the  persons  and  estates  of  your 
people,  much  innocent  blood  hath  been  spilt,  and  the  papists 
have  attained  means  of  attempting,  with  hopes  of  effecting, 
their  mischievous  designs  of  rooting  out  the  reformed  religion, 
and  destroying  the  professors  thereof:  in  the  tender  sense  and 
compassion  of  these  evils,  under  which  your  people  and  kingdom 
lie,  (according  to  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  God,  your  majesty, 
and  the  kingdom,  for  which  we  are  trusted,)  do  most  earnestly 
desire  that  an  end  may  be  put  to  those  great  distempers  and 
distractions,  for  the  preventing  of  that  desolation  which  doth 
threaten  all  your  majesty"'s  dominions.  And  as  we  have  ren- 
dered, and  still  are  ready  to  render  to  your  majesty,  that  sub- 
jection, obedience,  and  service  which  we  owe  unto  you  ;  so  we 
most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  remove  the  causes  of  this 
war,  and  to  vouchsafe  us  that  peace  and  protection  which  we 
and  our  ancestors  have  formerly  enjoyed  under  your  majesty 
and  your  royal  predecessors,  and  graciously  to  accept  and  grant 
these  our  most  humble  desires  and  propositions : 

I .  "  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  disband  your 

armies,  as  we  likewise  shall  be  ready  to  disband  all  those 
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forces  which  we  have  raised ;  and  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  return  to  your  parliament. 

2.  ^'  That  you  will  leave  delinquents  to  a  legal  trial  and 
judgment  of  parliament. 

3.  '^  That  the  papists  may  not  only  be  disbanded,  but  dis- 
armed according  to  law. 

4.  "  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  give  your  royal 
assent  unto  the  bill  for  taking  away  superstitious  innova- 
tions ;  to  the  bill  for  the  utter  abolishing  and  taking  away 
of  all  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors  and  conmiis- 
saries,  deans,  sub-deans,  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  canons, 
and  prebendaries,  and  all  chanters,  chancellors,  treasurers, 
sub-treasurers,  succentors,  and  sacrists,  and  all  vicars  choral 
and  choristers,  old  vicars  and  new  vicars,  of  any  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church,  and  all  other  their  under-officers  out  of  the 
church  of  England :  to  the  bill  against  scandalous  ministers : 
to  the  bill  against  pluraUties :  and  to  the  bill  for  consultation 
to  be  had  with  godly,  religious,  and  learned  divines.  That 
your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  promise  to  pass  such  other 
good  bills  for  settling  of  church-government,  as,  upon  consult- 
ation with  the  assembly  of  the  said  divines,  shall  be  resolved 
on  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  by  them  presented  to 
your  majesty. 

5.  "  That  your  majesty  [having]  expressed,  in  your  answer 
to  the  nineteen  propositions  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  an 
hearty  affection  and  intention  for  the  rooting  out  of  popery 
out  of  this  kingdom ;  and  that,  if  both  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment can  yet  find  a  more  effectual  course  to  disable  Jesuits, 
priests,  and  popish  recusants,  from  disturbing  the  state,  or 
eluding  the  laws,  that  you  would  willingly  give  your  consent 
unto  it ;  that  you  would  be  graciously  pleased,  for  the  better 
discovery  and  speedier  conviction  of  recusants,  that  an  oath 
may  be  established  by  act  of  parliament,  to  be  administered 
in  such  manner  as  by  both  houses  shall  be  agreed  on ; 
wherein  they  shall  abjure  and  renounce  the  pope''s  supremacy, 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  worshipping  of 
the  consecrated  host,  crucifixes,  and  images :  and  the  refusing 
the  said  oath,  being  tendered  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  act  of  parliament,  shall  be  a  sufficient  conviction  in 
law  of  recusancy.     And  that  your  majesty  will  be  graciously 
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pleased  to  give  your  royal  assent  unto  a  bill  for  the  education 
of  tho  ehildron  of  papists  by  protestants  in  the  prot««taiit 
religion.  That,  for  the  more  effectual  execution  of  the  lawa 
against  popish  rccumiiit^,  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to 
consent  to  a  bill  for  the  true  levying  of  the  penalties  against 
them ;  and  that  the  same  penalties  may  be  levied,  and  dis- 
posed of  in  such  manner  as  both  houses  of  parliament  shaJI 
agree  on,  so  as  your  majesty  be  at  no  loss ;  and  likewise  to  a 
bill,  whereby  the  practice  of  papists  against  the  state  may  be 
prevented,  and  the  law  against  them  duly  executed, 

6.  *'  That  the  earl  of  Bristol  may  be  removed  from  your 
majesty's  councils ;  and  that  both  he,  and  the  lord  Herbert, 
oldest  son  to  the  earl  of  W'^oroester,  may  likewise  be  restrained 
from  coming  witliin  the  verge  of  the  court;  and  that  they 
may  not  bear  any  office  or  have  any  emplovment#  oonceming 
state  or  commonwealth. 

7.  '"  That  your  majesty  will  be  gi'aciously  pleased  by  act  of 
parliament  to  settle  the  militia  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  for 
the  forts  and  ports  of  the  kingdom,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
be  agreed  on  by  both  houses* 

8.  ''That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased,  by  your  letteri 
patents,  to  make  sir  John  Brampston  cliief  justice  of  your 
coui't  of  king's  bench;  William  Lenthall,  esquire,  tho  now 
speaker  of  the  conmions'  house,  master  of  the  roils ;  and  to 
continue  the  lord  chief  justice  Banks  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  ;  and  likewise  to  make  Mr.  Sergeant  Wild 
chief  baron  of  your  court  of  exchequer;  and  that  Mr,  Justice 
Bacon  may  be  continued  ;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Bolls  and  Mr. 
Sergeant  Atkins  made  justices  of  the  king's  bench :  that  Mr. 
Justice  Reeves  and  Mr-  Justice  Foster  may  be  continued; 
antl  Mr.  Sergeant  Pheasant  made  one  of  the  justices  of  your 
court  of  common  pleas  ;  that  Mr*  Sergeant  CresweU,  Mr.  J 
Samuel  Brown,  and  Mr.  John  Puleston  may  he  barons  of  tho  ^ 
exchef^uer  ;  and  that  all  these,  and  all  the  judges  of  the  same  -^ 
courts,  for  the  time  to  come,  may  hold  their  ])Iaces  by  letters^as 
patents  under  the  great  seal  qu-amdiu  9e  kmw  pem^ini :  andJE 
that  the  several  persona  not  before  named,  that  do  hold  anj^;^ 
of  these  places  before  mentioned,  may  be  removed. 

9*  "  That  all  such  persons  as  have  been  put  out 
commissions  of  peace,  or  oyer  and  terminer,  or  from 
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custodks  rotvlorum^  since  the  first  day  of  April,  1642,  (other 
than  such  as  were  put  out  by  desire  of  both  or  either  of  the 
houses  of  parliament,)  may  again  be  put  into  those  commis- 
sions and  offices ;  and  that  such  persons  may  be  put  out  of 
those  commissions  and  offices  as  shall  be  excepted  against  by 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

10.  ^^  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  pass  the  bill 
now  presented  to  your  majesty,  to  vindicate  and  secure  the 
privileges  of  parliament  from  the  ill  consequence  of  the  late 
precedent  in  the  charge  and  proceeding  against  the  lord 
Kimbolton,  now  earl  of  Manchester,  and  the  five  members 
of  the  house  of  commons. 

II."  That  your  royal  assent  may  be  given  unto  such  acts 
as  shall  be  advised  by  both  houses  of  parliament  for  the 
satisfying  and  paying  the  debts  and  damages  wherein  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  have  engaged  the  public  faith  of 
the  kingdom. 

12.  "  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased,  according  to  a 
gracious  answer  heretofore  received  from  you,  to  enter  into 
a  more  strict  alliance  with  the  States  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  other  neighbour  princes  and  states  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  for  the  defence  and  maintenance  thereof 
against  all  designs  and  attempts  of  the  popish  and  Jesuitical 
faction,  to  subvert  and  suppress  it;  whereby  your  subjects 
may  hope  to  be  free  from  the  mischiefs  which  this  kingdom 
hath  endured  through  the  power  which  some  of  that  party 
have  had  in  your  counsels  ;  and  will  be  much  encouraged,  in 
a  parliamentary  way,  for  your  aid  and  assistance  in  restoring 
your  royal  sister  and  the  prince  elector  to  those  dignities  and 
dominions  which  belong  unto  them ;  and  relieving  the  other 
protestant  princes  who  have  suffered  in  the  same  cause. 

13.  "  That  in  the  general  pardon,  which  your  majesty  hath 
been  pleased  to  offer  to  your  subjects,  all  offences  and  mis- 
demeanours committed  before  the  loth  of  January,  1641, 
which  have  been  or  shall  be  questioned  or  proceeded  against 
in  parliament,  upon  complaint  in  the  house  of  commons,  before 
the  loth  of  January,  164^5,  shall  be  excepted  ;  which  offences 
and  misdemeanours  shall  nevertheless  be  taken  and  adjudged 
to  be  fully  discharged  against  all  other  inferior  courts.  That 
likewise  there  shall  be  an  exception  of  all  offences  committed 
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by  any  person  or  persons  which  hath  or  have  had  any  hand 
or  practice  in  the  rebellion  of  Ireland ;  which  hath  or  have 
given  any  counsel,  assistance,  or  encouragement  to  the 
rebels  there,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  rebellion ;  as  like- 
wise an  exception  of  William  earl  of  Newcastle  and  George 
lord  Digby. 

14.  "  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  restore  such 
members  of  either  house  of  parliament  to  their  several  places 
of  services  and  employment,  out  of  which  they  have  been  put 
since  the  beginnmg  of  this  parliament ;  that  they  may  receive 
satisfaction  and  reparation  for  those  places,  and  for  the  profits 
which  they  have  lost  by  such  removals,  upon  the  petition  of 
both  houses  of  parliament :  and  that  all  others  may  be  restored 
to  their  offices  and  employments  who  have  been  put  out  of 
the  same  upon  any  displeasure  conceived  against  them,  for 
any  assistance  given  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  or  obeying 
their  commands,  or  forbearing  to  leave  their  attendance  upon 
the  parliament  without  license ;  or  for  any  other  occaaon, 
arising  from  these  unhappy  differences  betwixt  your  majesty 
and  both  houses  of  parliament,  upon  the  like  petition  of  both 
houses. 

"  These  things  being  granted,  and  performed,  as  it  hath 
always  been  our  hearty  prayer,  so  shall  we  be  enabled  to  make 
it  our  hopeful  endeavour,  that  your  majesty  and  your  people  may 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  truth,  and  justice ;  the  royalty 
and  greatness  of  your  throne  may  be  supported  by  the  loyal  and 
bountiful  affections  of  your  people ;  their  liberties  and  privileges 
maintained  by  your  majesty'^s  protection  and  justice ;  and  this 
public  honour  and  happiness  of  your  majesty  and  all  your  do- 
minions communicated  to  other  churches  and  states  of  your  alli- 
ance, and  derived  to  your  royal  posterity  and  the  future  genera- 
tions of  this  kingdom  for  ever.*" 

232  They  who  brought  this  petition  and  propositions  spake 
to  their  friends  at  Oxford  with  all  freedom  of  the  persons 
from  whom  they  came;  inveighed  against  "  their  tyranny 
and  unreasonableness,"  and  especially  against  the  proposi- 
tions themselves  had  brought ;  but  positively  declared, 
"  that  if  the  king  would  vouchsafe  so  gracious  an  answer 
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(which  they  confessed  they  had  no  reason  to  expect)  as 
might  engage  the  two  houses  in  a  treaty,  it  would  not 
be  then  in  the  power  of  the  violent  party  to  deny  what- 
soever his  majesty  could  reasonably  desire."  However 
(though  the  king  expected  little  from  those  private 
undertakings,  well  knowing  that  they  who  wished  best 
were  of  least  power,  and  that  the  greatest  amongst 
them  as  soon  as  they  were  but  suspected  to  incline 
to  peace  immediately  lost  their  reputation)  his  majesty, 
within  two  days,  graciously  dismissed  those  messengers 
with  this  answer : 

233  "  If  his  majesty  had  not  given  up  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul 
to  an  earnest  endeavour  of  peace  and  reconciliation  with  his 
people ;  or  if  he  would  suffer  himself,  by  any  provocation,  to 
be  drawn  to  a  sharpness  of  language,  at  a  time  when  there 
seems  somewhat  like  an  overture  of  accommodation,  he  could 
not  but  resent  the  heavy  charges  upon  him  in  the  preamble  of 
these  propositions ;  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  reproached 
with  protecting  of  delinquents,  by  force,  from  justice,  (his 
majesty'^s  desire  having  always  been,  that  all  men  should  be 
tried  by  the  known  law,  and  having  been  refused  it,)  with 
raising  an  army  against  his  parliament,  and  to  be  told  that 
arms  have  been  taken  up  against  him  for  the  defence  of  religion, 
laws,  liberties,  [and]  privileges  of  parliament,  and  for  the  sitting 
of  the  parliament  in  safety,  with  many  other  particulars  in  that 
preamble  so  often  and  so  fully  answered  by  his  majesty,  without 
remembering  the  world  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  raising 
those  arms  against  him;  when  his  majesty  was  so  far  from  being 
in  a  condition  to  invade  other  men'*s  rights,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  maintain  and  defend  his  own  from  violence;  and  without 
telling  his  good  subjects,  that  their  religion,  (the  true  protestant 
religion,  in  which  his  majesty  was  bom,  hath  faithfully  lived,  and 
to  which  he  will  die  a  willing  sacrifice,)  their  laws,  liberties, 
privileges,  and  safety  of  parliament,  were  so  amply  settled  and 
established,  or  offered  to  be  so  by  his  majesty,  before  any  army 
was  raised  against  him,  and  long  before  any  raised  by  him  for 
his  defence,  that  if  nothing  had  been  desired  but  that  peace  and 
protection  which  his  subjects  and  their  ancestors  had  in  the 
VOL.  II.  I  i 
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best  times  enjoyed  under  his  majesty  or  his  royal  predeoesson, 
this  misunderstanding  and  distance  between  his  nsajesty  and  his 
people,  and  this  general  misery  and  distraction  upon  the  &ce 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  had  not  been  now  the  discourse  of  all 
Christendom. 
^34  '^  But  his  majesty  will  forbear  any  expressions  of  bitterness, 
or  of  a  sense  of  his  own  sufferings,  that,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
memory  thereof  may  be  lost  to  the  world.  And  therefore,  though 
many  of  the  propositions  presented  to  his  majesty  by  both  houses 
appear  to  him  very  derogatory  from  and  destructive  to  his 
just  power  and  prerogative,  and  no  way  beneficial  to  his  sub- 
jects, few  of  them  being  already  due  to  them  by  the  laws  esta- 
blished, (and  how  unparliamentary  it  is  by  arms  to  require  new 
laws  all  the  world  may  judge,)  yet  (because  these  may  be  waved 
or  mollified,  and  many  things  that  are  now  dark  and  doubtful  in 
them  cleared  and  explained  upon  debate)  his  majesty  is  pleased, 
such  is  his  sense  of  the  miseries  this  kingdom  suffers  by  this 
unnatural  war,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  remove  them  by  an 
happy  peace,  that  a  speedy  time  and  place  be  agreed  upon  for 
the  meeting  of  such  persons  as  his  majesty  and  both  houses 
shall  appoint  to  discuss  these  propositions,  and  such  others  here 
following  as  his  majesty  doth  propose  to  them : 

1 .  '^  That  his  majesty^s  own  revenue,  magazine,  towns,  forts, 
and  ships,  which  have  been  taken  or  kept  from  him  by  force, 
be  forthwith  restored  unto  him. 

2.  "  That  whatsoever  hath  been  done  or  published  contrary 
to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  or  derogatory  to  his  majesty's 
legal  and  known  power  and  rights,  be  renounced  and  recalled, 
that  no  seed  may  remain  for  the  like  to  spring  out  of  for 
the  future. 

3.  "  That  whatsoever  illegal  power  hath  been  claimed  and 
exercised  by  or  over  his  subjects,  as  imprisoning  their  persons 
without  law,  stopping  their  Habeas  Corpus's^  and  imposing 
upon  their  estates  without  act  of  parUament,  &c.  either  by 
both  or  either  house,  or  any  conunittee  of  both  or  either,  or 
by  any  persons  appointed  by  any  of  them,  be  disclaimed ; 
and  all  such  persons  so  committed  forthwith  discharged. 

4.  "  That  [as]  his  majesty  will  readily  consent  (having  done 
so  heretofore)  to  the  execution  of  all  laws  already  made,  and 
to  any  good  acts  to  be  made  for  the  suppressing  of  popery, 
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and  for  the  firm  settling  of  the  protestant  reh'gion  now  esta- 
blished  by  law ;  so  he  desires,  that  a  good  bill  may  be  framed 
for  the  better  preserving  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  from 
the  scorn  and  violence  of  Brownists,  anabaptists,  and  other 
sectaries,  with  such  clauses  for  the  ease  of  tender  consciences, 
as  his  majesty  hath  formerly  offered. 

5.  "  That  all  such  persons  as  upon  the  treaty  shall  be  ex- 
cepted out  of  the  general  pardon  shall  be  tried  per  paresy 
according  to  the  usual  course,  and  known  laws  of  the  land ;  and 
that  it  be  left  to  that,  either  to  acquit  or  condenm  them. 

6.  "  And,  to  the  intent  this  treaty  may  not  suffer  interrup- 
tion by  any  intervening  accidents,  that  a  cessation  of  arms, 
and  free  trade  for  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  may  be  first 
agreed  upon. 

"  This  offer  and  desire  of  his  majesty,  he  hopes,  will  be  so 
cheerfully  entertained,  that  a  speedy  and  blessed  peace  may  be 
accomplished.  If  it  shall  be  rejected,  or,  by  insisting  upon  un- 
reasonable circumstances,  be  made  impossible,  (which,  he  hopes, 
God  in  his  mercy  to  this  nation  will  not  suffer,)  the  guilt  of  the 
blood  which  will  be  shed,  and  the  desolation  which  must  follow, 
will  lie  upon  the  heads  of  the  refusers.  However,  his  majesty 
is  resolved,  through  what  accidents  soever  he  shall  be  compelled 
to  recover  his  rights,  and  with  what  prosperous  success  soever 
it  shall  please  God  to  bless  him,  that  by  his  earnest  constant 
endeavours  to  propagate  and  promote  the  true  protestant  reli- 
gion, and  by  his  governing  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
land,  and  upholding  the  just  privileges  of  parliament,  accord- 
ing to  his  frequent  protestations  made  before  Almighty  God, 
(which  he  will  always  inviolably  observe,)  the  world  shall 
see  that  he  hath  undergone  all  these  difficulties  and  hazards 
for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  those,  the  zealous  preserva- 
tion of  which,  his  majesty  well  knows,  is  the  only  foundation  and 
means  for  the  true  happiness  of  him  and  his  people.^ 

235  Whilst  these  overtures  and  discourses  were  made  of 
peace,  the  kingdom  in  all  parts  felt  the  sad  effects  of 
war;  neither  the  king  nor  the  parliament  using  any 
slackness  in  pursuing  their  business  by  the  sword ;  and 
the  persons  of  honour  and  quality  in  most  counties  more 
vigorously  declaring  themselves   than  they  had   done. 

ii2 
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Amongst  the  rest,  upon  the  king's  retreat  from  Brent- 
ford, whilst  he  yet  stayed  about  Reading,  some  of  the 
well  affected  gentry  of  Sussex,  upon  the  confidence  of 
their  interest  in  those  parts,  offered  the  king  to  raise 
forces  there;  and  presumed  they  should  be  able  to 
seize  some  place  of  security  and  importance  for  their 
retreat,  if  the  enemy  should  attempt  upon  them ;  which 
at  that  time  of  the  year  was  not  conceived  could  be  with 
any  notable  success.  And  being  armed  with  such  author- 
ity and  commissions  as  they  desired,  and  seconded  with 
a  good  number  of  considerable  oflScers,  their  first  success 
was  answerable  to  their  own  hopes,  and  they  possessed 
themselves,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  stratagem,  of 
the  city  of  Chichester ;  which,  being  encompassed  with 
a  very  good  old  wall,  was  very  easy  to  be  so  fortified,  that, 
with  the  winter,  they  might  well  think  themselves  secure 
against  any  forcible  attempt  could  be  made  upon  them. 
And  no  doubt  they  had  been  so,  if  the  common  people 
of  the  county  (out  of  which  their  soldiers  were  to  rise) 
had  been  so  well  affected  as  was  believed. 
236  But  before  they  could  draw  in  men  or  provisions  into 
the  city  the  earl  of  Essex  sent  sir  William  Waller,  with 
horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  to  infest  them ;  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  country,  quickly  shut  them  up  within 
their  walls.  They  within  the  town  were  easily  reduced 
to  straits  they  could  not  contend  with ;  for,  besides  the 
enemy  without,  against  which  the  walls  and  the  weather 
seemed  of  equal  power,  and  the  small  stock  of  provisions 
which  in  so  short  time  they  were  able  to  draw  thither, 
they  had  cause  to  apprehend  their  friends  would  be  weary 
before  their  enemies ;  and  that  the  citizens  would  not 
prove  a  trusty  part  of  the  garrison ;  and  their  number  of 
common  men  was  so  small,  that  the  constant  duty  was 
performed  by  the  officers  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  who 
were  absolutely  tired  out.  So  that,  after  a  week  or  ten 
days'  siege,  they  were  compelled,  upon  no  better  articles 
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than  quarter,  to  deliver  that  city,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  taken  from  them ;  by  which  (with  the  loss  of  fifty 
or  threescore  gentlemen  of  quality,  and  officers  of  name, 
whose  very  good  reputation  made  the  loss  appear  a  mat- 
ter of  absolute  and  unavoidable  necessity)  the  king  found 
that  he  was  not  to  venture  to  plant  garrisons  so  far  from 
his  own  quarters,  where  he  could  not  in  reasonable  time 
administer  succour  or  supply. 

337  This  triumph  of  the  enemy  was  shortly  after  abated, 
and  the  loss  on  the  king's  part  repaired,  by  the  winning 
of  Cirencester,  a  good  town  in  Glocestershire,  which  the 
rebels  were  fortifying,  and  had  in  it  a  very  strong  garrison; 
which  being  upon  the  edge  of  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  and 
Oxfordshire,  shrewdly  straitened  the  king's  quarters. 
The  marquis  of  Hertford,  bringing  with  him  out  of  Wales 
near  two  thousand  foot  and  one  regiment  of  horse,  in- 
tended, with  the  assistance  of  prince  Rupert,  who  ap- 
pointed to  join  with  him  with  some  regiments  from  Ox- 
ford, to  take  in  that  town ;  but  by  the  extreme  foulness 
of  the  ways,  the  great  fall  of  rain  at  tliat  time,  (being 
about  Christmas,)  and  some  mistake  in  orders  between 
the  two  generals,  that  design  was  disappointed ;  and  the 
alarum  gave  the  enemy  so  much  the  more  courage  and 
diligence  to  provide  for  an  assault. 

338  In  the  beginning  of  February  prince  Rupert  went 
upon  the  same  design  with  better  success ;  and  at  one 
and  the  same  time  storming  the  town  in  several  places, 
their  works  not  being  yet  finished,  though  pertinaciously 
enough  defended  entered  their  line  with  some  loss  of  men, 
and  many  hurt,  but  with  a  far  greater  of  the  enemy ;  for 
there  were  not  so  few  as  two  hundred  killed  upon  the 
place,  and  above  one  thousand  taken  prisoners,  whereof 
Wameford  and  Fettjrplace,  (two  gentlemen  of  good  qua- 
lity and  fortune  near  that  town,  and  very  active  in  the 
service,)  [Mr.]  George,  a  member  of  parliament  who 
served    for  that    borough,    and    two    or    three   Scotch 
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officers  of  the  field,  whereof  Carr  the  governor  was  one, 
were  the  chief.     The  town  yielded  much  plunder,  fipom 
which  the  undistinguishing  soldier  could  not  be  kept,  but 
was  equally  injurious  to  friend  and  foe ;   so  that  many 
honest  men,  who  were  imprisoned  by  the  rebels  for  not 
concurring  with  them,  found  themselves  at  liberty  and 
undone  together :  amongst  whom  John  Plot,  a  lawyer  of 
very  good  reputation,  was  one ;   who,  being  freed  from 
the  hard  and  barbarous  imprisonment  in  which  he  had 
been  kept,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  house  found  it 
full  of  soldiers,  and  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  money 
taken   from  thence,   which  could  never  be  recovered. 
The  prince  left  a  strong  garrison  there,  which  brought 
almost  that  whole  county  into  contribution,  [and]  which 
was  a  great  enlargement  to  the  king's  quarters,  which 
now,    without  interruption,  extended  from   Oxford   to 
Worcester;    which   important   city,  with  the    other  of 
Hereford,  and  those   counties,  had   some   time  before 
been  quitted  by  the  rebels ;  the  earl  of  Stamford,  who 
was  left  in  those  parts  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  being  called 
from  thence,  by  the  growth  of  the  king's  party  in  Corn- 
wall, to  the  securing  the  west. 
339      We  remembered  before,  when  the  marquis  of  Hert- 
ford transported  himself  and  his  few  foot  into  Wales 
from  Minhead,  that  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  the  other 
gentlemen,   mentioned   before,  with   their  small    force, 
consisting  of  about  one  hundred  horse  and  fifty  dra- 
goons, retired  into  Cornwall,  neglected  by  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  as  fit  and  easy  to  be  suppressed  by  the  com- 
mittees.    And,  in  truth,  the  committees  were  entirely 
possessed  of  Devonshire,  and  thought  themselves  equally 
sure  of  Cornwall,  save  that  the  castle  of  Pendennis  was 
in  the  custody  of  one  they  had  no  hope  of.     They  were 
welcomed   into   Cornwall    by   sir   Bevil   Greenvil,    who 
marched  with  them  towards  the  west  of  that  county, 
as  being  best  affected,  where  they  might  have  leisure 
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to  refresh  their  wearied  and  almost  tired  horse  and  men, 
and  to  call  the  well  disposed  gentry  together ;  for  which 
they  chose  Truro  as  the  fittest  place,  the  east  part  of 
the  county  being  possessed  by  sir  Alexander  Carew  and 
sir  Richard  BuUer,  two  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  active  men  for  the  settling  the  militia.  There 
was  in  this  county,  as  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
a  wonderful  and  superstitious  reverence  towards  the 
name  of  a  parliament,  and  a  prejudice  to  the  power 
of  the  court ;  yet  a  full  submission,  and  love  of  the 
established  government  of  church  and  state,  especially 
to  that  part  of  the  church  as  concerned  the  liturgy,  or 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  was  a  most  general 
object  of  veneration  with  the  people.  And  the  jealousy 
and  apprehension  that  the  other  party  intended  to  alter 
it  was  a  principal  advancement  of  the  king's  service. 
Though  the  major  and  most  considerable  part  of  the 
gentry  and  men  of  estate  were  heartily  for  the  king, 
many  of  them  being  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  so 
having  seen  and  observed  by  what  spirit  the  distemper 
was  begot  and  carried  on ;  yet  there  were  others  of 
name,  fortune,  and  reputation  with  the  people,  very 
solicitous  for  the  parliament,  and  more  active  than  the 
other.  There  was  a  third  sort  (for  a  party  they  cannot 
be  called)  greater  than  either  of  the  other,  both  in 
fortune  and  number,  who,  though  they  were  satisfied 
in  their  consciences  of  the  justice  of  the  king's  cause, 
had  yet  so  great  a  dread  of  the  power  of  the  parliament, 
that  they  sat  still  as  neuters,  assisting  neither.  So  that 
they  who  did  boldly  appear,  and  declare  for  the  king, 
were  compelled  to  proceed  with  all  wariness  and  cir- 
cumspection ;  by  the  known  and  well  understood  rules 
of  the  law  and  justice ;  and  durst  not  oppose  the  most 
extravagant  act  of  the  other  side  but  with  all  the  for- 
mality that  was  used  in  full  peace :  which  must  be  an 
answer   to    all    those    oversights   and   omissions  which 
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posterity  will  be  apt  to  impute  to  the  king  in  the  morn- 
ing of  these  distractions. 

240  The  committee  of  the  parliament,  who  were  entirely 
possessed  of  Devonshire,  and  believed  themselves  masters 
of  Cornwall,  drew  their  forces  of  the  country  to  Laun- 
ceston,  to  be  sure  that  sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  his  ad- 
herents (whose  power  they  thought  contemptible)  might 
not  escape  out  of  their  hands.  This  was  before  the 
battle  of  Edge-hill,  when  the  king  was  at  lowest,  and 
when  the  authority  of  parliament  found  little  opposition 

•  in  any  place.  The  quarter  sessions  came,  where  they 
caused  a  presentment  to  be  drawn,  in  form  of  law, 
"  against  divers  men  unknown,  who  were  lately  come 
armed  into  that  county  contra  pacem  &c."  Though 
none  were  named,  all  understood  who  were  meant ;  and 
therefore  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  who  well  understood  those 
proceedings,  voluntarily  appeared;  took  notice  of  the 
presentment,  and  produced  the  commission  granted  by 
the  king  under  the  great  seal  of  England  to  the  marquis 
of  Hertford,  by  which  he  was  constituted  general  of  the 
west;  and  a  ocmmission  from  his  lordship  to  sir  Ralph 
Hopton  of  lieutenant  general  of  the  horse;  and  told 
them,  "  he  was  sent  to  a.ssist  them  in  the  defence  of 
their  liberties  against  all  illegal  taxes  and  impositions." 
Hereupon,  after  a  full  and  solemn  debate,  the  jury, 
which  consisted  of  gentlemen  of  good  quality  and  for- 
tunes in  the  county,  not  only  acquitted  sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton,  and  all  the  other  gentlemen  his  companions,  of  any 
disturbance  of  the  peace ;  but  declared,  **  that  it  was  a 
great  fevour  and  justice  of  his  majesty  to  send  down 
aid  to  them  who  were  already  marked  out  to  destruc- 
tion ;  and  that  they  thought  it  the  duty  of  every  good 
subject,  as  well  in  loyalty  to  the  king  as  in  gratitude 
to  those  gentlemen,  to  join  with  them  with  any  hazard 
of  life  and  fortune." 

^4'      As   this    full    vindication    was    thus    gotten    on    the 
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king's  part,  so  an  indictment  was  preferred  against  sir 
Alexander  Carew,  sir  Richard  Buller,  and  the  rest  of 
the  committee,  "  for  a  rout  and  unlawful  assembly  at 
Launceston  ;  and  for  riots  and  misdemeanours  committed 
against  many  of  the  king's  good  subjects  in  taking  their 
liberties  from  them ;"  (for  they  had  intercepted  and  ap- 
prehended divers  messengers,  and  others  of  the  king's 
party,  and  employed  by  them.)  This  indictment  and 
information  was  found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  thereupon, 
according  to  a  statute  in  that  case  provided,  an  order  of 
sessions  was  granted  to  the  high  sheri£^  a  person  well 
affected  to  the  king's  service,  ^^  to  raise  the  posse  comita- 
tiiSy  for  the  dispersing  that  unlawful  assembly  at  Laun- 
ceston, and  for  the  apprehension  of  the  rioters."  Tliis 
was  the  rise  and  foundation  of  all  the  great  service  that 
was  after  performed  in  Cornwall,  by  which  the  whole 
west  was  reduced  to  the  king.  For  by  this  means 
there  were  immediately  drawn  together  a  body  of  three 
thousand  foot,  well  armed;  which  by  no  other  means 
that  could  have  been  used  could  have  been  done :  with 
which  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  whom  they  all  willingly  obeyed, 
advanced  towards  Launceston,  where  the  committee  had 
fortified,  and  from  thence  had  sent  messages  of  great 
contempt  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  sessions;  for, 
besides  their  confidence  in  their  own  Cornish  strength, 
they  had  a  good  body  of  horse  to  second  them  upon  all 
occasions  in  the  confines  of  Devon. 
243  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune 
and  reputation  in  that  county  and  very  active  for  the 
militia,  being  then  at  Tavistock  with  five  or  six  full 
troops  of  horse,  raised  in  that  county  to  go  to  the[ir]  army, 
but  detained  till  Cornwall  could  be  settled;  and  upon 
the  news  of  sir  Ralph  Hopton's  advancing,  these  drew 
to  Litton,  a  village  in  Devonshire,  but  within  three 
miles  of  Launceston.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  marched  within 
two  miles  of  the  town,  where  he  refreshed  his  men, 
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intending,  the  next  morning  early,  to  fitll  on  the  town  : 
but  sir  Richard  Buller  and  his  confederates,  not  daring 
to  abide  the  storm,  in  great  disorder  quitted  the  town 
that  night,  and  drew  into  Devonshire,  and  so  towards 
Plymouth;  so  that  in  the  morning  sir  Ralph  Hopton 
found  the  gates  of  Launceston  open,  and  entered  with- 
out resistance.  As  the  submission  to  and  reverence  of 
the  known  practised  laws  had  by  the  sheriflTs  authority 
raised  this  army  within  very  few  days,  so  the  extreme 
superstition  to  it  as  soon  dissolved  it.  For  when  all  the 
persons  of  honour  and  quality,  who  well  knew  the 
desperate  formed  designs  of  the  other  party,  earnestly 
pressed  the  pursuing  the  disheartened  and  dismayed 
rebels  into  Devon,  by  which  they  should  quickly  in- 
crease their  numbers,  by  joining  with  the  well  affected 
in  that  large  and  populous  county  who  were  yet  awed 
into  silence ;  it  was  powerfully  objected,  '*  that  the 
sherifl^  by  whose  legal  authority  only  that  force  was 
drawn  together,  might  not  lawfully  march  out  of  his 
o\^Ti  county ;  and  that  it  was  the  principal  privilege  of 
the  trained  bands,  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to 
march  farther  than  the  limits  of  their  shire." 
243  How  grievous  and  inconvenient  soever  this  doctrine 
was  discerned  to  be,  yet  no  man  durst  presume  so  fer 
upon  the  temper  of  that  people  as  to  object  policy  or 
necessity  to  their  notions  of  law.  And  therefore,  con- 
cealing as  much  as  was  possible  the  true  reasons  they 
pretended  their  not  following  the  enemy  proceeded  from 
apprehension  of  their  strength,  by  joining  with  sir  George 
Chudleigh,  and  of  want  of  ammunition,  (either  of  which 
were  not  unreasonable,)  and  so  marched  to  Saltash,  a 
to>^Ti  in  Cornwall  upon  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  which  only 
divided  it  from  Plymouth  and  Devon,  where  was  a 
garrison  of  two  hundred  Scots  ;  who,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  as  kindly  quit  Saltash  as 
the  others  had  Launceston  before.     So  that  being  now 
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entirely  masters  of  Cornwall,  they  fairly  dismissed  those 
who  could  not  be  long  kept  together,  and  retired  with 
their  own  handful  of  horse  and  dragoons  till  a  new 
provocation  from  the  enemy  should  put  fresh  vigour 
into  that  county. 

244  In  the  mean  time,  considering  the  casualty  of  those 
trained  bands,  and  that  strength  which  on  a  sudden 
could  be  raised  by  the  posse  comitatus^  which,  though 
it  made  a  gallant  show  in  Cornwall,  they  easily  saw 
would  be  of  no  use  towards  the  quenching  the  general 
rebellion  over  England,  they  entered  upon  thoughts  of 
raising  voluntary  regiments  of  foot;  which  could  be 
only  done  by  the  gentlemen  of  that  country  amongst 
their  neighbours  and  tenants  who  depended  on  them. 
Sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  (the  generally  most  loved  man  of 
that  county,)  sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  the  gallant  governor 
of  Pendennis  castle,  John  Arundel,  and  John  Trevannion, 
two  young  men  of  excellent  hopes,  and  heirs  to  great 
fortunes  in  that  country,  (all  four  of  them  members  of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  so  better  informed  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  desperate  humours  of  the  adverse 
party,)  undertook  the  raising  regiments  of  volunteers ; 
many  young  gentlemen  of  the  most  considerable  fami- 
lies of  the  county  assisting  them  as  inferior  officers.  So 
that,  within  a  shorter  time  than  could  be  expected,  from 
one  single  small  county  there  was  a  body  of  foot,  of 
near  fifteen  hundred,  raised,  armed,  and  well  disciplined 
for  action.  But  there  was  then  an  accident  that  might 
have  discomposed  a  people  which  had  not  been  very  well 
prepared  to  perform  their  duties. 

245  The  lord  Mohun  (who  had  departed  from  York  from 
the  king  with  all  professions  of  zeal  and  activity  in  his 
service)  had,  from  the  time  of  the  first  motion  in  Corn- 
wall, forborne  to  join  himself  to  the  king's  party;  stay- 
ing at  home  at  his  own  house,  and  imparting  himselt 
equally  to  all  men  of  several  constitutions,  as  if  he  had 
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not  been  yet  sufficiently  infonned  which  party  to  adhere 
to.  Bnt  after  all  the  adverae  party  was  driven  out  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  fame  of  the  king's  marching  in  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  having  fought  tlie  battle  at  Edge- 
hill,  (the  event  whereof  was  variously  reported,)  without 
acquainting  any  body  vnth  his  intention,  he  took  a 
journey  towards  London  at  the  time  when  the  king 
marched  that  way,  and  presented  himself  to  his  majesty 
at  Brentford,  as  sent  from  sir  Ralph  Ilopton  and  the  rest 
of  those  gentlemen  engaged  in  Cornwall ;  though  many 
men  believed  that  his  purpose  w^as  in  truth  for  London, 
if  he  had  not  then  found  the  king's  condition  better 
than  it  was  generally  believed.  Upon  his  lordship's  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  tliose  w  estern  parts,  and  upon 
a  supposition  that  he  spake  the  sense  and  desires  of 
those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  come,  the  king 
granted  a  commission  jointly  to  his  lordship,  sir  Ralph 
Hop  ton,  sir  John  Berkley,  and  colonel  Ash  burn  ham^  to 
govern  those  forces  in  the  absence  of  the  lord  marf|uis 
of  Hertford;  with  which  he  returned  into  Cornwall,  and 
immediately  raised  a  regiment  of  foot ;  behaving  him- 
[self]  as  actively,  and  being  every  way  as  forward  in 
the  advancing  the  great  business,  as  any  man  ;  so  that 
men  imputed  his  former  reservedness  only  to  his  not 
being  satisfied  in  a  condition  of  command, 
^4^  On  the  other  side,  they  who  were  concerned  in  that 
alteration  were  not  at  all  well  contented.  For  before, 
those  gentlemen  of  Cornwall  upon  whose  interest  and 
activity  the  work  depended  had  with  great  readiness 
complied  with  the  other,  both  out  of  great  value  of  their 
persons,  with  whom  they  had  good  familiarity  and  friend- 
ship, and  in  respect  of  their  authority  and  commission's 
with  which  they  came  qualified  in  that  county :  for,  as 
WBB  remembered  before^  sir  Ralph  Ilopton  bad  a  com- 
mission from  the  marquis  of  Hertford  to  be  lieutenant 
geneml  of  the  horse  ;  sir  John  Berkley,  to  be  commissary 
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general ;  and  colonel  Ashburnham,  to  be  major  general 
of  the  foot ;  so  that  there  was  no  dispute  of  commands. 
But  now,  the  lord  Mohun's  coming  into  an  equal  com- 
mand with  any,  and  superior  to  those  who  thought  their 
reputation  and  interest  to  be  superior  to  his,  (for  he  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  be  very  gracious  in  his  own 
country,)  and  this  by  his  own  solicitation  and  interpo- 
sition, gave  them  some  indignation.  However,  their 
public-heartedness  and  joint  concernment  in  the  good 
cause  so  totally  suppressed  all  animosities,  or  indeed 
indispositions,  that  a  greater  concurrence  could  not  be 
desired  in  whatsoever  could  contribute  to  the  work  in 
hand ;  so  that  they  not  only  preserved  Cornwall  entire, 
but  made  bold  incursions  into  Devon,  even  to  the  walls 
of  Plymouth  and  Exeter ;  though  the  season  of  the  year, 
being  the  deep  winter,  and  the  want  of  ammunition, 
forced  them  to  retire  into  Cornwall. 
347  The  reputation  of  their  being  masters  of  that  one 
county,  and  the  apprehension  of  what  they  might  be 
shortly  able  to  do,  [made]  the  parliament  think  it  time 
to  take  more  care  for  their  suppression.  And  therefore 
they  sent  their  whole  forces  out  of  Dorset  and  Somerset, 
to  join  with  those  of  Devon,  to  make  an  entire  conquest 
of  Cornwall.  With  these,  Ruthen  (a  Scotchman,  then 
governor  of  Plymouth)  advanced  into  Cornwall,  by  a 
bridge  over  the  Tamar,  six  miles  above  Saltaslji,  (where 
he  had  before  endeavoured  to  force  his  passage  by  water, 
but  had  been  beaten  off  with  loss,)  having  mastered  the 
guard  there ;  the  earl  of  Stamford  following  him,  two  or 
three  days'  march  behind,  with  a  new  supply  of  horse  and 
foot;  albeit  those  the  Scotchman  had  with  him  were 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  king's ;  which,  upon  this 
sudden  invasion,  were  forced  to  retire  with  their  whole 
strength  to  Bodmin ;  whither,  foreseeing  this  storm  some 
few  days  before  it  came,  they  had  again  summoned  the 
posse  comitattiSj  which  appeared  in  considerable  numbers. 
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948  They  had  scarce  refreshed  themselves  there,  and  put 
their  men  in  order,  when  Ruthen,  with  his  horse,  foot, 
and  cannon,  was  advanced  to  Liskard,  within  seven  miles 
of  Bodmin ;  from  whence  they  moved  towards  the  enemy 
with  all  alacrity,  knowing  how  necessary  it  was  for  them 
to  fight  before  the  earl  of  Stamford,  who  was  at  that 
time  come  to  Launceston  with  a  strong  party  of  horse 
and  foot,  should  be  able  to  join  with  the  rebels.  And  as 
this  consideration  was  of  importance  to  hasten  the  one, 
so  it  prevailed  with  the  other  party  too;  for  Ruthen, 
apprehending  that  his  victory,  of  which  he  made  no 
question,  would  be  clouded  by  the  presence  of  the  earl 
of  Stamford,  who  had  the  chief  command,  resolved  to 
despatch  the  business  before  he  came.  And  so  sir  Ralph 
Hopton  (to  whom  the  other  commissioners,  who  had  a 
joint  authority  with  him,  willingly  devolved  the  sole 
command  for  that  day,  lest  confusion  of  orders  might 
beget  distraction)  was  no  sooner  known  to  be  drawing 
towards  him,  (to  whom  a  present  battle  was  so  necessary, 
that  it  was  resolved,  upon  all  disadvantages,  to  have 
fallen  on  the  enemy  in  the  town  rather  than  not  fight,) 
but  Ruthen  likewise  drew  out  his  forces,  and,  choosing 
his  ground  upon  the  east  side  of  Bradock-Down  near 
Liskard,  stood  in  battalia  to  expect  the  enemy :  sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  having  likewise  put  his  men  in  order,  caused 
public  prayers  to  be  said  in  the  head  of  every  squadron, 
(which  the  rebels  observing,  told  their  fellows  "  they 
were  at  mass,"  to  stir  up  their  courages  in  the  cause  of 
religion,)  and  having  winged  his  foot  with  his  horse  and 
dragoons,  he  advanced  within  musket-shot  of  the  enemy, 
who  stood  without  any  motion.  Then  perceiving  that  their 
cannon  were  not  yet  come  up  from  the  town,  he  caused 
two  small  iron  minion  drakes  (all  the  artillery  they  had) 
to  be  drawn,  under  the  cover  of  little  parties  of  horse,  to 
a  convenient  distance  from  the  body  of  the  enemies ;  and 
after  two  shots  of  those  drakes,  (which  being  not  dis- 
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cemed,  and  doing  some  execution,  struck  a  great  terror 
into  them,)  advanced  with  his  body  upon  them,  and 
with  very  easy  contention  beat  them  off  their  ground, 
they  having  lined  the  hedges  behind  them  with  their 
reserve,  by  which  they  thought  securely  to  make  their 
retreat  into  the  town.  But  the  Cornish  so  briskly  be- 
stirred themselves,  and  pressed  them  so  hard  on  every 
side,  being  indeed  excellent  at  hedge-work,  and  that 
kind  of  fight,  that  they  quickly  won  that  ground  too, 
and  put  their  whole  army  in  a  rout,  and  had  the  full 
execution  of  them  as  far  as  they  would  pursue.  But 
after  that  advantage  they  were  always  more  sparing 
than  is  usually  known  in  civil  wars,  shedding  very  little 
blood  after  resistance  was  given  over,  and  having  a  very 
noble  and  Christian  sense  of  the  lives  of  their  brethren : 
insomuch  bb  the  common  men,  when  they  have  been 
pressed  by  some  fiercer  ofificer  to  follow  the  execution, 
have  answered,  ^^  they  could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to 
hurt  men  who  had  nothing  in  their  hands." 
349  In  this  battle,  without  the  loss  of  any  ofiScer  of  name, 
and  very  few  common  men,  they  took  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  prisoners,  most  of  their  colours,  all  their  cannon, 
being  four  brass  guns,  (whereof  two  were  twelve  pound- 
ers,) and  one  iron  saker,  all  their  ammunition,  and  most 
of  their  arms.  Ruthen  himself,  with  those  few  who  could 
keep  pace  with  him,  fled  to  Saltash ;  which  he  thought  to 
fortify,  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  and  as- 
sistance of  the  shipping,  to  defend  ;  and  thereby  still  to 
have  an  influence  upon  a  good  part  of  Cornwall.  The 
earl  of  Stamford,  receiving  quick  advertisement  of  this 
defeat,  in  great  disorder  retired  to  Tavistock,  to  preserve 
the  utmost  parts  of  Devon  from  incursions.  Hereupon, 
after  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God  for  this  great  victory, 
(which  was  about  the  middle  of  January,)  and  a  little 
refreshing  their  men  at  Liskard,  the  king's  forces  divided 
themselves ;  sir  John  Berkley  and  colonel  Ashbumham, 
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with   sir   Be>il   Green vil,   sir  Nicholas   Slaniiings  and 
colonel   Trevannion's  voluntary  regiments,  and   such  a 
party  of  horse  and  dragoons  as  could  be  spared,  advanced 
to  Tavistock   to  visit  the  earl  of  Stamford  ;    the  lord 
Mohun  and  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  with  the  lord  Mohun*8 
and  colonel  Godolphin's  voluntary  regiments,  and  some 
of  the  trained  bauds,  marched  towards  Saltash,  to  dis- 
lodge Rut  hen;  who  in  three  days  (for  there  was  no  mare 
between  his  defeat  at  Bnjdock-Down  and  his  visitation 
at  Saltash)  had  cast  up  such  works,  and  planted  such 
store  of  cannon  upon  the  narrow  avenues,  that  he  thought 
himself  able,  with  the  help  of  a  goodly  ship  of  four  hun- 
dred tons,  in  which  were  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
he  Iiad  brought  up  the  river  to  the  very  side  of  the  town, 
to  defend  that  place  against  any  strength  was  like  to  be 
brought  against  him.     But  he  quickly  found   that  the 
same  spirit  possessed  his  enemies  that  drove  him  from 
Liskard,  and  the  same  that  possessed  his  own  men  when 
they  fled  from  thenc« ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Cornish  came 
up,  they  fell  upon  his  works,  and  in  a  short  time  beat 
him   out  of  them,   and  then  out  of  the  towTi,  with  a 
good   execution    upon    tliem,    many  being   killed,  and 
more  drowned  ;  Ruthen   liimself  hardly  getting  into  a 
boat,  by  which  he  got  into  Plymouth,  leading  all  his 
ordnance  behind  him,  which,  together  with  the  ship^  and 
sevenscore  prisoners,  and  all  their  colours,  which  had 
been  saved  at  Liskard,  were  taken  by  the  conquerors, 
who  were  now  again  entire  masters  of  Corn^^lL 
350     The  earl  of  Stamford  had  not  the  same  patience  to 
abide  the  other  party  at  Tavistock,  but,  before   their 
approach,  quitted  the  town ;  some  of  his  forces  making 
haste  into  Plymouth,  and  the  rest  retiring  into  Exeter. 
And  so,  though  the  old  superstition  of  not  going  out  of 
the  county  again  disbanded  the  trained  bands^  the  Cornish 
with  all  their  voluntary  forces  drew  into  Devon,  and  fixed 
quarters  within  less  than  a  mile  of  Plymouth,  and  kept 
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guards  even  within  musket-shot  of  their  line.  Sir  John 
Berkley  in  the  mean  time,  with  a  good  party  volant  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  with  great  diligence  and  gallantry 
visiting  all  places  in  Devon,  where  their  people  were 
gathered  together,  and  dissolving  them,  took  many  pri- 
soners of  name  ;  and  so  kept  James  Chudleigh,  the 
major  general  of  the  parliament  forces,  from  raising  a 
body  there  ;  which  he  industriously  intended. 

351  In  these  necessary  and  brisk  expeditions  [in]  falling 
upon  Chagford  (a  little  town  in  the  south  of  Devon) 
before  day,  the  king  lost  Sidney  Godolphin,  a  young 
gentleman  of  incomparable  parts ;  who,  being  of  a  con- 
stitution and  education  more  delicate,  and  unacquainted 
with  contentions,  upon  his  observation  of  the  wickedness 
of  those  men  in  the  house  of  commons  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  out  of  the  pure  indignation  of  his  soul  and 
conscience  to  his  country,  had  with  the  first  engaged 
himself  with  that  party  in  the  west:  and  though  he 
thought  not  fit  to  take  command  in  a  profession  he 
had  not  willingly  chosen,  yet  as  his  advice  was  of  great 
authority  with  all  the  commanders,  being  always  one  in 
the  council  of  war,  and  whose  notable  abilities  they  had 
still  use  of  in  their  civil  transactions,  so  he  exposed  his 
person  to  all  action,  travail,  and  hazard  ;  and  by  too 
forward  engaging  himself  in,  this  last  received  a  mortal 
shot  by  a  musket  a  little  above  the  knee,  of  which  he 
died  in  the  instant ;  leaving  the  ignominy  of  his  death 
upon  a  place  which  could  never  otherwise  have  had  a 
mention  to  the  world. 

353  After  this,  which  happened  about  the  end  of  January, 
in  respect  of  the  season  of  the  year  and  their  want  of 
ammunition,  finding  that  they  could  make  no  impression 
upon  the  strong  holds  of  the  enemy,  they  retired  with 
their  whole  forces  to  Tavistock ;  where  they  refreshed 
and  rested  themselves  many  days,  being  willing  to  ease 
their  fast  friends  of  Cornwall  as  much  as  was  possible 
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from  the  trouble  and  charge  of  their  little  arniy.  The 
difficulties  they  were  entangled  with  were  very  pro- 
digious; of  which  one  was,  that  the  west  was  so  entirely 
possessed  by  the  enemy,  that  they  could  have  00  eor- 
respondence,  or  receive  any  intelligence  from  the  king, 
not  one  messenger  in  ten  arriving  at  his  journey's  end. 
Then,  though  the  justice  and  piety  of  the  cause  added 
much  power  to  particular  persons  in  raising  an  army^ 
yet  the  money  that  was  raised  for  the  maintenance  and 
payment  of  that  army  was  entirely  upon  the  reputation, 
credit,  and  interest  of  particular  men  i  and  how  long  that 
spring  would  supply  those  streams  the  most  sanguine 
amongst  them  could  not  presume ;  but  the  want  of 
ammunition  troubled  them  most  of  all:  they  had  yet 
liad  none  but  what  had  been  taken  out  of  the  low  store 
of  Pendennis  castle,  and  what  they  had  won  from  the 
enemy ;  the  first  wanted  a  supply  for  its  own  provision, 
but  which  way  to  procure  tliat  supply  they  could  not 
imagine ;  and  the  fear  and  apprehension  of  such  stiaits, 
against  which  no  probable  hope  occurs,  is  more  grievous 
and  insupportable  than  any  present  want, 
asa  In  this  instant,  as  if  sent  by  Pro\ndence,  an  opportunity 
found  them  they  liad  scarce  courage  to  hope  for:  captain 
Carteret,  the  controller  of  the  king's  navy,  having  in  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles,  after  he  had  refnsed  to  have 
command  in  their  fleets,  without  noise  withdrawn  himself 
and  liis  family  out  of  England  to  Jersey,  and  being  there 
impatient,  to  be  quiet  whilst  his  master  was  in  the  field, 
he  transported  himself  into  Cornwall  with  a  purpose  to 
raise  a  troop  of  horse  and  to  engage  in  that  service! 
wlien  he  came  thither,  he  was  unanimously  importuned 
by  the  commanders,  after  they  had  acquainted  liim  with 
their  hopeless  and  desperate  want  of  powder,  to  assist 
them  in  that  manner  that  the  many  good  ports  in  their 
power  might  be  made  of  some  use  to  them  in  the  supply 
of  powder ;  whereuix)n  he  sliortly  returned  into  France ; 
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and  first  u]>on  liia  own  credit,  and  then  upon  return  of 
such  commoditieB  out  of  Cornwall  as  they  could  well 
gpare^  he  supplied  them  with  so  great  proportions  of 
all  kinds  of  ammunition,  that  they  never  found  want 
after. 

354  In  the  mean  time,  when  they  were  clouded  with  that 
want  at  Tavistock,  some  gentlemen  of  Cornwall  who 
adhered  to  the  rebels,  and  were  thereby  dispossessed 
of  their  county,  made  some  overtures,  "  that  a  treaty 
might  be  entered  into,  whereby  the  peace  of  those  two 
counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  might  be  settled,  and 
the  war  be  removed  into  other  parts "  They  who  had 
most  experience  of  the  humours  and  dispositions  of  the 
factious  party  easily  concluded  the  little  hope  of  peace 
by  such  a  treaty;  yet  the  projiosition  was  so  specious 
and  popular,  that  there  was  no  rejecting  it ;  and  there- 
fore they  agrecfi  to  a  meeting  between  persons  chosen  of 
either  side  ;  and  the  earl  of  Stamford  himself  seemed  so 
ingenuous,  that,  at  the  very  first  meeting,  to  shew  their 
clear  intentions^  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  every 
person  employed  and  trusted  in  the  treaty  should  first 
make  a  protestation  in  these  words : 

aS5  "  I  do  solemnly  vow  and  protest,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  that  1  do  not  only  conie  a  com niissi oner  to  this  treaty 
with  an  hearty  and  fervent  desire  of  concluding  an  honourable 
and  finn  peace  between  the  two  counties  of  f  ■ornwall  and  Devon, 
hut  also  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  prosecute  and  really 
endeiivour  to  accomplish  and  effect  the  same,  by  all  lawful  v^ays 
and  means  I  possibly  can  ;  first  by  maintaining  the  protectant 
religion  established  by  law  in  the  church  of  England,  the  juet 
rights  and  prerogative  of  our  sovereign  lord  tlie  king,  the  just 
privileges  and  freedom  of  parliaments ;  together  with  the  just 
rights  and  liberty  of  the  subject ;  and  that  1  am  without  any 
intention  (by  fomenting  this  unuatuml  war)  to  gain,  or  hope  to 
advantage  myself  with  the  real  or  personal  estate  of  any  person 
whatsoever,  or  obtiiiniug  any  office,  command,  title  of  honour, 
benefit,  or  reward,  either  firom  the  king's  majesty,  or  either  or 
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both  houses  of  parliament  now  assembled.  And  this  I  take,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  as  I  shall  answer  the  same 
at  his  tribunal,  according  to  the  literal  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
foregoing  words,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  reservation, 
or  other  evasion  whatsoever.     So  help  me  God.**' 

256  The  taking  this  protestation  with  that  solemnity,  and 
the  blessed  sacrament  thereupon,  made  even  those  who 
before  expected  little  fruit  from  the  treaty  believe,  that 
men,  being  so  engaged,  would  not  be  liable  to  those 
passions  and  affections  which  usually  transported  that 
party;  and  so  to  hope  that  some  good  might  proceed 
from  it:  and  therefore  the  king's  party  were  easily 
induced  to  retire  with  their  forces  into  Cornwall ;  and 
thereupon  a  truce  and  cessation  was  agreed  upon,  that 
the  treaty  might  proceed  without  interruption.  In 
which  treaty,  the  same  continuing  beyond  the  expiration 
of  this  present  year  1642,  we  shall  for  the  present  leave 
them,  that  we  may  take  a  short  survey  of  the  northern 
parts,  and  remember  by  what  degrees  they  came  to 
feel  the  calamities,  and  to  bear  their  burden  in  the 
civil  war. 

257  When  the  king  left  Yorkshire,  he  appointed  sir  Tho- 
mas Glemham,  at  the  desire  of  the  gentlemen  of  that 
county,  as  was  before  remembered,  to  stay  in  York,  to 
order  and  command  those  forces  which  they  should  find 
necessary  to  raise  to  defend  themselves  from  the  ex- 
cursions of  Hull,  whence  young  Hotham  infested  the 
country  more  than  his  father ;  who  was  willing  enough 
to  sit  still  in  his  garrison,  [where]  he  believed  he  could 
make  advantage  upon  the  success  of  either  party:  and 
they  who  were  most  inclined  to  the  parliament  (whereof 
the  lord  Fairfax  and  his  son  were  the  chief ;  from  whom 
the  king  w  as  so  far  from  expecting  any  notable  mischief, 
that  he  left  them  all  at  their  own  houses  when  he  went 
thence ;  and  might,  if  he  had  thought  it  requisite,  have 
carried  them  away  prisoners  with  him)  were  rather  de- 
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sirous  to  look  on,  than  engage  themselves  in  the  war; 
presuming  that  one  battle  would  determine  all  disputes, 
and  the  party  which  prevailed  in  that  would  find  a  general 
submission  throughout  the  kingdom.  And  truly,  I  be- 
lieve, there  was  scarce  one  conclusion  that  hath  contri- 
buted more  to  the  continuance  and  length  of  the  war 
than  that  general[ly]  received  opinion  in  the  beginning, 
that  it  would  be  quickly  at  an  end.  Hereupon,  there 
being  but  one  visible  difference  like  to  beget  distractions 
in  the  country,  which  was  about  the  militia,  the  king 
appointing  it  to  be  governed  and  disposed  by  the  com- 
mission of  array,  and  the  parliament  by  its  ordinance ; 
for  the  composing  whereof,  the  gentlemen  of  the  several 
opinions  proposed,  between  themselves,  "  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  should  be  meddled  with ;  but  that 
all  should  be  contented  to  sit  still,  without  engagement 
to  either  party.**  This  seemed  very  reasonable  to  the 
parliament  party,  who  were  rather  carried  away  with 
an  implicit  reverence  to  the  name  of  a  parliament  (the 
fatal  disease  of  the  whole  kingdom)  than  really  trans- 
ported with  the  passion  and  design  of  the  furious  part 
of  it;  and  who  plainly  discerned,  that  by  much  the 
greatest  part  of  the  persons  of  honour,  quality,  and 
interest  in  the  county  would  cordially  oppose  their 
proceedings:  for,  besides  the  lord  Fairfax,  there  were 
in  truth  few  of  good  reputation  and  fortune  who  ran 
that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king's  party  thought 
their  work  done  by  it ;  for  they  having  already  sent  two 
good  regiments  of  foot,  the  one  under  colonel  John 
Bellasis,  younger  son  to  the  lord  viscount  Falconbridge, 
and  the  other  under  sir  William  Pennyman ;  and  two 
regiments  of  dragoons,  the  one  under  colonel  Duncomb, 
the  other,  colonel  Gowre;  besides  three  or  four  good 
troops  of  horse;  and  the  king  being  at  that  distance 
that  they  could  not  send  him  farther  supply;  they 
thought    they   had   nothing  to    do,   but    to   keep   the 
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country  in  such  a  peace,  that  it  might  do  the  king 
no  harm  by  sending  men  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  or 
adhering  to  the  garrison  of  Hull;  and  concluding,  as 
the  other  did,  that  the  decision  between  the  king  and 
parliament  would  be  at  the  first  encounter.  Upon  these 
deliberations,  articles  were  solemnly  drawn  up,  consented 
to  and  subscribed  by  the  lord  Fairfiix,  and  Harry  Bellasis, 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  lord  Falconbridge,  who  were  the 
two  knights  who  served  in  parliament  for  Yorkshire, 
nearly  allied  together,  and  of  great  kindness  till  their 
several  opinions  and  affections  liad  divided  them  in  this 
quarrel,  the  former  adhering  to  the  parliament,  the 
latter,  with  great  courage  and  sobriety,  to  the  king. 
258  With  them,  the  principal  persons  of  either  party  sub- 
scribed the  articles,  and  gave  their  mutual  faiths  to  each 
other,  that  they  would  observe  them;  being  indeed  no 
other  than  an  engagement  of  neutrality,  and  to  assist 
neither  party.  Of  all  the  gentry  of  Yorkshire  there 
were  only  two  dissenters  on  the  parliament  side,  young 
Hotham  and  sir  Edward  Rhodes,  who,  though  of  the 
better  quality,  was  not  so  much  known  or  considered 
as  the  other.  But  they  quickly  found  seconds  enough; 
for  the  parliament  no  sooner  was  informed  of  this  trans- 
action than  they  expressed  their  detestation  of  it,  and 
gently  in  words  (though  scornfully  in  matter)  reprehend- 
ing the  lord  Fairfax  and  his  party,  for  being  cozened  and 
overreached  by  the  other,  they  declared,  "  that  none  of 
the  parties  to  that  agreement  had  any  authority  to  bind 
that  county  to  any  such  neutrality  as  was  mentioned  in 
that  agreement;  it  being  a  peculiar  and  proper  power 
and  privilege  of  parliament,  where  the  whole  body  of  the 
kingdom  is  represented,  to  bind  all  or  any  part  thereof: 
that  it  was  very  prejudicial  and  dangerous  to  the  whole 
kingdom  that  one  county  should  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  assistance  of  the  rest,  to  which  they  were  bound 
by  law,  and  by  several  orders  and  declarations  of  parlia* 
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ment :  that  it  was  very  derogatory  to  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  parliament  that  any  private  men  should  take 
upon  them  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  ordinance  of 
the  militia,  declared  by  both  houses  to  be  according  to 
law,  and  very  necessary  at  that  time  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  And  therefore, 
they  said,  they  thought  themselves  bound  in  conscience 
to  hinder  all  fiirther  proceedings  upon  that  agreement ; 
and  ordered,  that  no  such  neutrality  should  be  observed 
in  that  county.  For  if  they  should  suffer  particular 
counties  to  divide  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom, it  would  be  a  means  of  bringing  all  to  ruin  and 
destruction."  And  therefore  they  further  declared,  that 
"  neither  the  lord  Fairfiix  nor  the  gentlemen  of  York- 
shire, who  were  parties  to  those  articles,  nor  any  other 
inhabitants  of  that  county,  were  bound  by  any  such  agree- 
ment ;  but  required  them  to  pursue  their  former  resolu- 
tions, of  maintaining  and  assisting  the  parliament,  in 
defence  of  the  common  cause,  according  to  their  general 
protestation  wherein  they  were  bound  with  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  and  against  the  particular  protestation  by 
themselves  lately  made,  and  according  to  such  orders 
and  commissions  as  they  should  receive  from  both  houses 
of  parliament,  from  the  committee  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons appointed  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  or  from 
the  earl  of  Essex,  lord  general."  And,  lest  this  their 
declaration  should  not  be  of  power  enough  to  dissolve 
this  agreement,  they  published  their  resolution,  and  di- 
rected that ''  Mr.  Hotham  and  sir  Edward  Rhodes  should 
proceed  upon  their  former  instructions;  and  that  they 
should  have  power  to  seize  and  apprehend  all  delinquents 
that  were  so  voted  by  the  parliament,  and  all  such  others, 
as  delinquents,  as  had,  or  did  shew  themselves  opposite 
and  disobedient  to  the  orders  and  proceedings  of  par- 
liament." 
«59     Upon  this  declaration  and  vote,  not  only  young  Ho- 
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tham  fell  to  the  practice  of  acts  of  hostility  with  all 
license  out  of  the  garrison  at  Hull ;  but  the  lord  FairCsix 
himself,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  that  party,  who  had, 
with  that  protestation,  signed  the  articles,  instead  of  re- 
senting the  reproach  to  themselves,  tamely  submitted  to 
those  unreasonable  conclusions;  and,  contrary  to  their 
solemn  promise  and  engagement,  prepared  themselves  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  war,  and  made  all  haste  to  levy  men. 

260  Upon  so  great  a  disadvantage  were  the  king's  party  in 
all  places;  who  were  so  precise  in  promises  and  their 
personal  undertakings,  that  they  believed  they  could  not 
serve  the  king  and  his  cause  if  their  reputation  and  in- 
tegrity were  once  blemished,  though  some  particular 
contract  proved  to  his  disadvantage :  whilst  the  other[s] 
exposed  their  honours  for  any  present  temporary  conve- 
niences, and  thought  themselves  absolved  by  any  new 
resolution  of  the  houses,  to  whose  custody  their  honour 
and  ingenuity  was  committed.  The  present  disadvantage 
of  this  rupture  was  greater  to  the  king's  party  there  than 
to  the  other.  For,  (besides  that  many  who  concurred 
with  them  very  frankly  and  solicitously  in  the  neutrality 
separated  themselves  from  them  now  there  was  a  neces- 
sity of  action)  they  had  neither  money  to  raise  men,  nor 
arms  to  arm  them ;  so  that  the  strength  consisted  in  the 
gentlemen  themselves,  and  their  retinue,  who,  by  the 
good  affections  of  the  inhabitants  of  York,  were  strong 
enough  to  secure  one  another  within  the  walls  of  that 
city.  Then  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  in  whom  the  chief 
power  of  command  was  to  raise  men  and  money  in  a  case 
of  necessity,  though  he  was  a  person  of  entire  devotion  to 
the  king,  was  in  his  nature  unactive,  and  utterly  unex- 
perienced in  affairs  and  exigents  of  that  nature. 

261  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  party  was  strengthened 
and  enabled  by  the  strong  garrison  of  Hull,  whence 
young  Hotham  on  all  occasions  was  ready  to  second 
them  with  his  troop  of  horse,  and  to  take  up  any  well 
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affected  person  who  was  suspected  to  be  loyal ;  which 
drove  all  resolved  men  from  their  houses  into  York, 
where  they  only  could  be  safe.     They  could  have  what 
men  more  they  desired  from  London,  and  both  ready 
money  from  thence  to  Hull,  and  ordinances  to  raise  what 
they  would  in  the  county  to  pay  them.     Leeds,  Halifax, 
and  Bradford,  three  very  populous  and  rich  towns,  (which 
depending  wholly  upon  clothiers  naturally  maligned  the 
gentry,)  were  wholly  at  their  disposition.     Their  neigh- 
bours in  Lincolnshire  were  in  a  body  to  second  them, 
and  sir  John  Gell  was  on  the  same  behalf  possessed  of 
Derby,  and  all  that  county,  there  being  none  that  had 
the  hardiness  yet  to  declare  there  for  the  king.     So 
that  if  sir  John  Hotham's  wariness  had  not  kept  him 
from  being  active,  and  his  pride  and  contempt  of  the 
lord  Fairfax,  upon  whom  the  country  chiefly  depended, 
hindered  him  from  seconding  and  assisting  his  lordship, 
or  if  any  man  had  had  the  entire  command  of  those  parts 
and  forces,  to  have  united  them,  the  parliament  had 
with  very  little  resistance  been  absolute  masters  of  all 
Yorkshire,  and  as  easily  of  the  city  itself.     But  their 
want  of  union  in  the  by,  though  they  agreed  too  well  in 
the  main,  gave  the  king's  party  time  to  breathe,  and  to 
look  about  for  their  preservation.     Thereupon  they  sent 
to  the  earl  of  Newcastle  for  assistance ;   offering,  if  he 
would  march  into  Yorkshire,  they  would  join  with  him, 
and  be  entirely  commanded  by  him ;  the  earl  of  Cum- 
berland willingly  offering  to  wave  any  title  to  conmiand. 
363     It  was  before  remembered,  that  when  the  king  left 
York  he  had  sent  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  as  a  person  of 
great  honour  and  interest  in  those  parts,  to  be  governor 
of  Newcastle ;  and  so  to  secure  that  port,  that  the  par- 
liament might  neither  seize  it,  nor  the  Scots  be  bribed 
by  it  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  brethren.    Which 
commission  from  the  king  his  lordship  no  sooner  exe- 
cuted, without  the  least  hostility,  (for  that  town  received 
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him  with  all  possible  acknowledgments  of  the  king^s 
goodness  in  sending  him,)  but  he  was  impeached  by  the 
house  of  commons  of  high  treason.  From  his  going 
thither,  (which  was  in  August,)  till  toward  the  end  of 
November,  the  earl  spent  his  time  in  disposing  the 
people  of  Northumberland  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham 
to  the  king's  service,  and  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
matters  in  difference;  in  the  fortifying  Newcastle  and 
the  river,  whereby  that  harbour  might  be  only  in  the 
king's  obedience ;  in  raising  a  garrison  for  that  place,  and 
providing  arms  for  a  farther  advance  of  the  cause.  Then 
he  provided  for  the  assistance  of  his  friends  in  Yorkshire, 
whose  condition  grew  every  day  more  desperate.  For 
the  parliament,  finding  the  inconveniences  of  having  no 
commander  in  chief  in  those  parts,  had  caused  their  ge- 
neralissimo, the  earl  of  Essex,  to  send  a  commission  to 
the  lord  Fairfax,  to  command  all  the  forces  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  adjacent  counties  in  chief;  by  which,  in  less  time 
than  could  be  reasonably  imagined,  he  was  able  to  draw 
together  an  army  of  five  or  six  thousand  horse  and  foot; 
so  that  York  must  presently  have  been  swallowed  up. 
263  But  in  the  beginning  of  December  the  earl  of  New- 
castle marched  to  their  relief;  and  having  left  a  good 
garrison  in  Newcastle,  and  fixed  such  small  garrisons  in 
his  way  as  might  secure  his  communication  vrith  that 
l)ort,  to  which  all  his  ammunition  was  to  be  brought; 
and  with  a  body  of  near  three  thousand  foot,  and  six  or 
seven  hundred  horse  and  dragoons,  without  any  encounter 
with  the  enemy,  (though  they  had  threatened  loud,)  he 
entered  York;  having  lessened  the  enemy's  strength, 
without  blood,  both  in  territories  and  men.  For,  as  soon 
as  he  entered  Yorkshire,  two  regiments  raised  in  Rich- 
niondshire  and  Cleveland  dissolved  of  themselves ;  having 
it  yet  in  their  choice  to  dwell  at  home,  or  to  leave  their 
houses  to  new  comers.  The  earl  being  now  master  of  the 
north  as  far  as  York,  thought  rather  of  forming  an  army, 
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and  providing  money  to  pay  it,  than  of  making  any  further 
progress  in  the  winter ;  and  therefore  suffered  the  lord 
FairfiELX  to  enjoy  the  southern  part  of  that  large  rich 
county,  till  the  spring,  and  his  improved  posture,  should 
enable  him  to  advance :  yet  few  days  passed  without 
blows,  in  which  the  parliament  forces  had  usually  the 
worst. 

264  Shortly  after  the  earl's  coming  to  York,  general  King 
repaired  to  him,  whom  he  made  lieutenant  general  of  his 
army;  who,  notwithstanding  the  unavoidable  prejudice 
of  being  a  Scotchman,  ordered  his  foot  with  great  wis- 
dom and  dexterity :  the  charge  of  the  horse  being  at 
the  same  time  committed  to  general  Goring;  who,  by 
tlie  queen's  favour,  notwithstanding  all  former  failings, 
was  reconmiended  to  that  province,  and  quickly  applied 
himself  to  action :  so  that,  though  the  lord  Fairfax  kept 
Selby  and  Cawood,  both  within  a  small  distance  from 
York,  the  earl  was  absolute  master  of  the  field.  And 
now  the  north  yielding  secure  footing  for  those  who 
had  been  unreasonably  persecuted  for  their  obedience  to 
the  king,  the  queen  herself  thought  of  returning  into 
England. 

365  Her  majesty  had  from  her  first  going  into  Holland 
dexterously  laboured  to  advance  the  king's  interest,  and 
sent  very  great  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
Newcastle,  (though,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  parliament 
agents  in  those  parts,  and  the  power  of  their  ships,  too 
much  of  it  was  intercepted,)  with  some  considerable 
sums  of  money,  and  good  store  of  officers ;  who,  by  the 
connivance  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  came  over  to  serve 
their  own  king.  And  from  this  extraordinary  care  of 
her  majesty's,  and  her  known  grace  and  favour  to  the 
])erson  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  who  she  well  knew  had 
contracted  many  enemies  by  the  eminency  of  his  de- 
votion to  the  king,  that  army  was  by  the  parliament 
styled  the  qtteen^s  army^  and  the  catholic  armjfy  thereby 
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to  expose  her  majesty  the  more  to  the  rude  malice  of 
the  people,  and  the  army  to  their  prejudice ;  persuading 
them  "  that  it  consisted  of  none  but  professed  papists, 
who  intended  nothing  but  the  extirpation  of  the  pro- 
testants,  and  establishing  their  own  profession.** 

a66  About  the  middle  of  February,  the  queen  took  ship- 
ping from  Holland,  in  a  States  man  of  war,  assigned  by 
the  prince  of  Orange  with  others  for  her  convoy,  and 
arrived  safely  in  Burlington  Bay,  upon  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire ;  where  she  had  the  patience  to  stay  on  ship- 
board at  anchor  the  space  of  two  days,  till  the  earl  had 
notice  "  to  draw  such  a  part  of  his  forces  that  way  as 
might  secure  her  landing,  and  wait  on  her  to  York;" 
which  he  no  sooner  did,  (and  he  did  it  with  all  ima- 
ginable expedition,)  but  her  majesty  came  on  shore; 
and,  for  the  present,  was  pleased  to  refresh  herself  in  a 
convenient  house  upon  the  very  key,  where  all  acconmio- 
dations  were  made  for  her  reception  ;  there  being  many 
things  of  moment  to  be  unshipped  before  she  could  rea- 
sonably enter  upon  her  journey  towards  York. 

2^1  The  second  day  after  the  queen's  landing.  Batten, 
vice-admiral  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  (who  had  waited 
to  intercept  her  passage,)  with  four  of  the  king's  ships, 
arrived  in  Burlington  Road ;  and,  finding  that  her  majesty 
was  landed,  and  that  she  lodged  upon  the  key,  bringing 
his  ships  to  the  nearest  distance,  being  very  early  in  the 
morning,  discharged  above  a  hundred  cannon  (whereof 
many  were  laden  with  cross-bar-shot)  for  the  space  of 
two  hours  upon  the  house  where  her  majesty  was  lodged: 
whereupon  she  was  forced  out  of  her  bed,  some  of  the 
shot  making  way  tlirough  her  own  chamber,  and  to 
shelter  herself  under  a  bank  in  the  open  fields ;  which 
Imrbarous  and  treasonable  act  was  so  much  the  more 
odious,  in  that  the  parliament  never  so  far  took  notice 
of  it  as  to  disavow  it.  So  that  many  believed  it  was 
very  pleasing  to,  if  not  coniniaiided  bv  them  ;  and  that 
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if  the  ships  had  encountered  at  sea  they  would  have  left 
no  hazard  unrun  to  have  destroyed  her  majesty. 
268  The  queen  shortly  after  removed  to  York,  and  the 
king's  affairs  prospered  to  that  degree,  that,  as  the  earl 
of  Newcastle  had  before  fixed  a  garrison  at  Newark  in 
Nottinghamshire,  which  kept  the  forces  of  Lincoln  from 
joining  entirely  with  the  lord  Fairfax,  and  had  with  great 
courage  beaten  off  a  formed  body  of  the  rebels  who 
attempted  it;  so  he  now  sent  Charles  Cavendish,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  with  a  party 
volant  of  horse  and  dragoons,  into  Lincolnshire ;  where, 
about  the  middle  of  March,  he  assaulted  Grantham,  a 
new  garrison  of  the  rebels;  which  he  took,  and  in  it 
above  three  hundred  prisoners,  with  all  their  officers, 
arms,  and  ammunition:  and,  about  the  same  time,  sir 
Hugh  Cholmondley,  who  had  done  very  notable  service 
to  the  parliament,  and  oftener  defeated  the  earl  of  New- 
castle's troops  (though  he  had  been  in  truth  hurried  to 
that  party  rather  by  the  engagement  of  sir  John  Hotham, 
with  whom  he  had  long  friendship,  than  by  his  own  in- 
clination) than  any  officer  of  those  parts,  very  frankly 
revolted  to  his  allegiance ;  and  waiting  on  her  majesty 
for  her  assurance  of  his  pardon,  delivered  up  the  castle 
of  Scarborough  (a  place  of  great  importance)  to  the  king ; 
the  command  and  government  whereof  was  again  by  the 
earl  committed  to  him ;  which  he  discharged  with  courage 
and  singular  fidelity.  By  this  means,  and  those  successes, 
the  lord  Fairfax  quitted  Selby,  Cawood,  and  Tadcaster, 
and  retired  to  Pomfret  and  Halifax;  whereby  the  earl 
was  upon  the  matter  possessed  of  that  whole  large 
county,  and  so  able  to  help  his  neighbours.  This  was 
the  state  of  that  part  of  the  north  which  was  under  the 
earl  of  Newcastle's  commission :  for  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  Shropshire  were  in  a  worse  condition ;  of  which, 
and  the  neighbour  counties,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
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next  place  to  say  somewhat;  and  of  those  first  which 
lay  farthest  off. 
^  We  have  said  before,  that  when  the  king  left  Shrews- 
bury, and  marched  to  meet  the  earl  of  Essex,  (which  he 
did  at  Edge-hill,)  all  his  designs  being  to  come  to  a 
battle;  and  the  opinion  of  most,  that  a  battle  would 
determine  all ;  he  was  to  apply  all  the  strength  and 
forces  he  could  possibly  raise  to  the  increasing  his 
army ;  so  that  he  left  no  one  garrison  behind  him,  but 
relied  upon  the  interest  and  authority  of  the  lord  Strange, 
(who  was,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  now  earl  of  Derby,) 
to  suppress  all  commotions  and  insurrections  which  might 
happen  in  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire; 
which  his  lordship  was  confident  he  should  be  able  to 
do,  and  was  then  generally  believed  to  have  a  greater 
influence  upon  those  two  counties,  and  a  more  absolute 
command  over  the  people  in  them,  than  any  subject  in 
England  had  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  The 
tovm  of  Shrewsbury,  and  that  good  county,  where  [the 
king]  had  been  so  prosperous,  (and  by  which  the  people 
were  more  engaged,)  he  intrusted  only  to  that  good 
spirit  that  then  possessed  it,  and  to  the  legal  authority 
of  the  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace.  And  it  fared 
in  those  counties  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
that  the  number  of  those  who  desired  to  sit  still  was 
greater  than  of  those  wlio  desired  to  engage  of  either 
party;  so  that  they  were  generally  inclined  to  articles 
of  neutrality.  And  in  Cheshire,  the  active  people  of 
both  sides  came  to  those  capitulations  with  as  much 
solemnity  as  had  been  in  Yorkshire,  and  with  the  same 
declaration  (so  much  tlie  same,  that  there  was  no  other 
difference  but  alterations  of  names  and  places)  were 
absolved  from  the  observation  of  them.  And  then  sir 
William  Bruerton,  a  gentlemen  of  a  competent  fortune  in 
that  county,  and  knight  for  that  shire  in  parliament,  but 
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most  considerable  for  a  known  aversenefls  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  bringing  with  him  from  London 
a  troop  of  horse  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  marched 
thither  to  protect  those  who  were  of  that  party,  and 
under  such  a  shelter  to  encourage  them  to  appear. 
270  The  city  of  Chester  was  firm  to  the  king,  by  tlie 
virtue  of  the  inhabitants,  and  interest  of  the  bishop 
and  cathedral  men;  but  especially  by  the  reputation 
and  dexterity  of  Mr.  [O.]  Bridgman,  son  to  the  bishop, 
and  a  lawyer  of  very  good  estimation;  who  not  only 
informed  them  of  their  duties,  and  encouraged  them 
in  it,  but  upon  his  credit  and  estate,  both  which  were 
very  good,  supplied  them  with  whatsoever  was  necessary 
for  their  defence ;  so  that  they  were  not  put  to  be  honest 
and  expensive  together.  But  as  they  had  no  garrison 
of  soldiers,  so  they  had  no  officer  of  skill  and  experience 
to  manage  and  direct  that  courage  which  at  least  was 
willing  to  defend  their  own  walls ;  which  they  were  now 
like  to  be  put  to.  Therefore  the  king  sent  thither  sir 
Nicholas  Byron,  a  soldier  of  very  good  command,  with 
a  commission  to  be  colonel  general  of  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire ;  and  to  be  governor  of  Chester ;  who  being 
a  person  of  great  affebility  and  dexterity,  as  well  as 
martial  knowledge,  gave  great  life  to  the  designs  of 
the  well  affected  there;  and,  with  the  encouragement 
of  some  gentlemen  of  North  Wales,  in  a  short  time 
raised  such  a  power  of  horse  and  foot  as  made  often 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy;  sometimes  with  notable 
advantage,  never  with  any  signal  loss ;  so  that  sir  William 
Bruerton  fortified  Nantwich,  as  the  king's  party  did 
Chester:  from  which  garrisons,  which  contained  both 
their  forces,  tbey  contended  which  should  most  prevail 
upon,  that  is  most  subdue,  the  affections  of  the  county, 
to  declare  for  and  join  with  them.  But  the  fair  expect- 
ation of  Cheshire  was  clouded  by  the  storms  that  arose 
in  Lancashire,  where  men  of  no  name  and  contemned 
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interest,   by   the   mere   credit   of  the   parliament,   and 
frenzy  of  the  people,  on  a  sudden  snatched  that  large 
and  populous  county  from  their  devotion  to  the  great 
earl  of  Derby, 
37 >      The  towu  of  Manchester  had  from  the  beginning  (out 
of  that  factious  humour  which  possessed  most  corpora- 
tions, and  the  pride  of  their  wealth)  opposed  the  king, 
and  declared  magisterially  for  the  parliament.     But  as 
the  major  jjart  of  the  county  consisted  of  papists,  of 
whose  insurrections  they  had  made  such  use  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  parliament,  when  they  had  a  mind  to 
alarm  the  people  with  dangers ;   so  it  was  confidently 
believed  that  there  was  not  one  man  of  ten  tluoughout 
that  province  who  meant  not  to  be  dutiful  and  loyal  to 
the  king:  yet  the  restless  spirit  of  the  seditious  party 
was  fio  sedulous  and  industrious,  and  every  one  of  the 
party  so  ready  to  be  engaged,  and  punctually  to  obey; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Derby  so  unactive, 
and  through  greatness  of  mind   so   uncomplying  with 
those  who  were  ftiller  of  alacrity,  and  would  have  pro- 
ceeded  more  vigorously  against  the  enemy,  or  through 
fear  so  confounded,  that,  instead  of  countenancing  the 
kings  party  in  Cheshire,  which  was  expected  from  him, 
the  earl  insensibly  found  Lancashire  to  be  almost  pos- 
sessed against  him ;  the  rebels  every  day  gaining  and 
fortifying  all  the  strong  towns,  and  sur]>rlsing  his  troop%j 
without  any  considerable  encounter.     And  yet,  so  hard 
was  the  king's  condition,  that,  though  he  knew  tbosa 
great  misfortunes  proceeded  from  want  of  conduct  and 
of  a  vigorous  and  expert  commander,  he  thought  it  not 
safe  to  make  any  alteration,  lest  the  earl  might  be  pro- 
voked, out  of  disdain  to  have  any  superior  in  Lancashire, 
to  manifest  how  much  he  could  do  against  him,  though 
it  appeared  he  could  do  little  for  him.     Yet  it  was  easily 
discerned  that  his  ancient  power  there  depended  more 
upon  the  fear  than  love  of  the  people,  there  being  very 
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many,  now  in  this  time  of  liberty,  engaging  themselves 
against  the  king,  that  they  miglit  not  be  subject  to  that 
lord's  commands. 
*^^  However,  the  king  committing  Lancashire  still  to  his 
lordship's  care,  (whose  fidelity,  without  doubt,  was  blame- 
less, whatever  his  skill  and  courage  was,)  he  sent  the 
lord  Capel  to  Shrewsbury,  with  a  commission  of  "  lieute- 
nant general  of  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales ;" 
who,  being  a  person  of  great  fortune  and  honour,  quickly 
engaged  those  parts  in  a  cheerful  association ;  and  raised 
a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  that  gave  sir  William  Bruerton 
so  much  trouble  at  Nantwich,  that  the  garrison  at  Chester 
had  breath  to  enlarge  its  quarters,  and  to  provide  for  its 
own  security ;  though  the  enemy  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  infesting  them,  and  gave  them  as  much  trouble  as  was 
possible.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  sir  William  Bruer- 
ton, and  the  other  gentlemen  of  that  party,  albeit  their 
education  and  course  of  life  had  been  very  different 
from  their  present  engagements,  and  for  the  most  part 
were  very  unpromising  to  matters  of  courage,  and  there- 
fore were  too  much  contemned  enemies,  executed  their 
commands  with  notable  sobriety  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, (virtues  not  so  well  practised  in  the  king's  quar- 
ters,) insomuch  as  the  best  soldiers  who  encountered  with 
them  had  no  cause  to  despise  them.  It  is  true,  they  had 
no  other  straits  and  difficulties  to  struggle  with  than 
what  proceeded  from  their  enemy;  being  always  sup- 
plied with  money  to  pay  their  soldiers,  and  with  arms 
to  arm  them;  whereby  it  was  in  their  power  not  to 
grieve  and  oppress  the  people.  And  thereby  (besides 
the  spirit  of  faction  that  much  governed)  the  common 
people  were  more  devoted  to  them,  and  gave  them  all 
intelligence  of  what  might  concern  them  ;  whereas  they 
who  were  intrusted  to  govern  the  king's  affairs  had  in- 
tolerable difficulties  to  pass  through ;  being  to  raise  men 
VOL.  II.  L  1 
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without  money,  to  arm  them  without  weapons,  (that  is, 
they  had  no  magazine  to  supply  them,)  and  to  keep 
them  together  without  pay;  so  that  the  country  was 
both  to  feed  and  clothe  the  soldiers  ;  which  quickly 
inclined  them  to  remember  only  the  burden,  and  forget 
the  quarrel. 

373  And  the  difference  in  the  temper  of  the  common 
people  of  both  sides  was  so  great,  that  they  who  inclined 
to  the  parliament  left  nothing  unperformed  that  might 
advance  the  cause ;  and  were  incredibly  vigilant  and  in- 
dustrious to  cross  and  hinder  whatsoever  might  promote 
the  king's :  whereas  they  who  wished  well  to  him  thought 
they  had  performed  their  duty  in  doing  so,  and  that  they 
had  done  enough  for  him  [in]  that  they  had  done  nothing 
against  him, 

374  Though  by  this  sending  the  lord  Capel  those  counties 
of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  with  the  assistance  of  North 
Wales,  kept  those  parts  so  near  their  obedience,  that  their 
disobedience  was  not  yet  pernicious  to  the  king  in  send- 
ing assistance  to  the  earl  of  Essex  against  his  majesty  or 
to  the  lord  Fairfax  against  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  yet 
those  counties  which  lay  in  the  line  between  Oxford  and 
York  were  upon  the  matter  entirely  possessed  by  the 
enemy.  The  garrison  of  Northampton  kept  that  whole 
county  in  obedience  to  the  parliament,  save  that  from 
Banbury  the  adjacent  parishes  were  forced  to  bring  some 
contribution  thither.  In  War^^lckshire  the  king  had  no 
footing;  the  castle  of  Warwick,  the  city  of  Coventry,  and 
his  own  castle  of  Killingworth,  being  fortified  against 
him.  The  lord  Grey,  son  to  the  earl  of  Stamford,  had 
the  command  of  Leicestershire,  and  had  put  a  garrison 
into  Leicester.  Derbyshire,  without  any  visible  party  in 
it  for  the  king,  was  under  the  power  of  sir  John  Gell, 
who  had  fortified  Derby.  And  all  these  counties,  with 
Staffordshire,  were  united  in  an  association  against  the 
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king  under  the  command  of  the  lord  Brook,  who  was 
by  the  earl  of  Essex  made  general  of  that  association  ; 
a  man  cordially  disaffected  to  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  upon  whom  that  party  had  a  great  depend- 
ence* This  association  i*eceived  iio  other  interruption 
from  or  for  the  king  than  what  colonel  Hastings  gave; 
who,  being  a  younger  son  to  the  eatl  of  Huntingdon,  had 
appeared  eminently  for  the  king  from  the  beginning; 
having  raised  a  good  troop  of  horse  with  the  first,  and,  in 
the  head  thereof,  charged  at  Edge-hilL 
375  Aftei*  the  king  was  settled  at  Oxford,  colonel  Hastings^ 
ivith  his  own  troop  of  horse  only,  and  some  loose  officers 
which  he  easily  gathered  together,  went  Vrith  a  coin* 
mission  into  Leicestershire,  of  "  colonel  general  of  that 
county,**  and  fixed  himself  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  the 
house  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  his  father,  who  was 
then  living ;  which  he  presently  fortified  ;  and,  in  a  very 
short  titae,  by  his  interest  there,  raised  so  good  a  party 
of  horse  and  foot,  that  he  maintained  many  skirmishes 
With  the  lord  Grey:  the  king's  service  being  the  more 
advanced  there,  by  the  notable  animosities  between  the 
two  families  of  Huntingdon  and  Stamford  ;  between 
whom  the  coutity  Was  divided  passionately  enough,  with- 
out any  other  quarrel.  And  now  the  sons  fought  the 
public  quarrel  with  their  private  spirit  and  indignation. 
But  the  king  had  the  advantage  in  his  champion,  the 
lord  Grey  being  a  young  man  of  iio  eminent  parts,  and 
only  backed  with  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  par- 
liatnent :  whereas  colonel  Hastings,  though  a  younger 
brother,  by  his  personal  reputation,  had  supported  his 
decaying  family ;  and,  by  the  interest  of  his  family,  and 
the  affection  that  people  bore  to  hiln,  brought,  no  doubt, 
an  addition  of  power  to  the  very  cause.  Insomuch  as  he 
not  only  defended  himself  against  the  forces  of  the  par- 
liament in  Leicestershire,  but  disquieted  sir  John  Gell 
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in  Derbyshire,  and  fixed  some  convenient  garrisons  in 
Staffordshire. 

376  About  the  same  time^  some  gentlemen  of  that  connty, 
rather  well  affected  than  well  advised,  before  they  were 
well  enough  provided  to  go  through  their  work,  seized 
[on]  the  Close  in  Liclifield  for  the  king;  a  plaee  natu- 
rally strong,  and  defended  with  a  moat,  and  a  very  high 
and  thick  wall ;  which  in  the  infiincy  of  the  war  was 
thought  a  good  fortification.  To  suppress  this  growing 
force  within  the  limits  of  his  association  the  lord  Brook 
advanced  with  a  formed  body  of  horse,  foot,  and  cannon ; 
part  drawn  from  the  earl  of  Eseex's  army,  and  the  rest 
out  of  the  garrisons  of  Coventry  and  Warwick ;  and^ 
without  any  resistance,  entered  the  city  of  Lichfield ; 
which^  being  unfortified,  was  open  to  all  comers.  The 
number  in  the  Close  was  not  great,  nor  their  provisions 
such  as  should  have  been,  and  very  well  might  have 
been,  made ;  so  that  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  speedily 
master  of  it ;  sir  John  Cell  having  brought  up  a  good 
addition  of  strength  to  him  from  Derby,  He  was  so  fer 
from  apjirehendiug  any  danger  from  the  besieged,  that 
himself  lodged  in  a  house  within  musket-shot  of  the 
Close  ;  where,  the  very  day  he  meant  to  assault  it,  sit^ 
ting  in  his  chamber,  and  the  window  open,  he  was,  from 
the  w^all  of  the  Close,  by  a  common  soldier,  shot  ^ith  a 
musket  in  the  eye ;  of  which  he  instantly  died  without 
speaking  a  word, 

377  There  were  many  discourses  and  observations  upon  his 
death,  that  it  should  be  upon  St  Chad*s  day,  (being  the 
second  day  of  March,)  by  whose  name,  [he]  being  a 
bishop  shortly  after  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  in 
this  island,  that  church  had  been  anciently  called.  And 
it  was  rei>orted,  that  in  his  prayer  that  very  morning, 
(for  he  used  to  pray  publicly,  though  his  chaplain  were 
in  the  presence,)  he  wished,  *'  that,  if  the  cause  he  were 
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in  were  not  right  and  just,  he  might  be  presently  cut 
off."     They  who  were  acquainted  with  him  believed  him 
to  be  well  natured  and  just;  and  rather  seduced  and 
corrupted  in  his  understanding,  than  perverse  and  mali- 
cious.    Whether  his  passions  or  conscience  swayed  him, 
he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  who  could  have  been 
with  most  difficulty  reconciled  to   the   government  of 
the  church  or  state  :  and  therefore  his  death  was  looked 
upon  as  no  ill  omen   to  peace,  and  was   exceedingly 
lamented  by  that  party ;  which  had  scarce  a  more  abso- 
lute confidence  in  any  man  than  in  him.     However,  it 
brought  not  that  relief  to  the  besieged  in  the  Close 
as  was  believed  it  would ;  for  the  same  forces,  under 
sir  John  GeU,  proceeded  so  vigorously  in  the  work,  and 
they  vrfthin  so  faintly  or  unskilfully,  that  without  any  of 
that  distress  which  men  thought  it  might  bear,  and  which 
it  did,  within  a  short  time  after,  bear  against  the  king,  the 
place  was  yielded  without  other  conditions  than  of  quar- 
ter ;  by  which  many  persons  became  prisoners,  of  too  good 
quality  to  have  their  names  remembered. 
378     By  this  prize,  the  spirits  of  that  party  were  much  ex- 
alted, and  the  king's  party  in  those  parts  as  much  cast 
down.     Yet  some  gentlemen  betook  themselves  to  the 
town  of  Stafford,  and  having  too  much  declared  for  the 
king,  when  they  thought  Lichfield  would  have  been  of 
strength  to  secure  them,  to  hope  to  live  unhurt  at  their 
houses,  resolved  to  defend  that  place ;  against  which  the 
triumphant  GeU  drew  his  late  fleshed  troops.     But  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  (who  intended  the  relief  of  Lich- 
field, if  they  had  had  any  patience  to  expect  it,)  with  a 
strong  party  of  horse  and  dragoons  from  his  garrison  of 
Banbury,  came  seasonably  to  their  succour,  and  put  him- 
self into  the  town ;  and  the  same  night  beat  up  a  quarter 
of  the  enemy's,  in  which  he  kiUed  and  took  above  one 
hundred  of  their  horse.    Sir  John  GeU  retired  so  far  as 
to  meet  with  sir  WiUiam  Bruerton,  who,  from  Nantwich, 
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was  coming  to  join  with  him  for  the  subduing  of  Stafford ; 
and,  having  done  that,  resolved  to  march  in  a  body  for 
the  clearing  the  other  counties,  When  they  were  joined, 
being  near  three  thousand  foot  and  horse,  with  a  good 
train  of  artillery,  they  moved  back  towards  Stafford, 
imagining  the  earl  of  Northampton  would  meet  them 
without  the  walls :  and  it  so  fell  out ;  for  the  earl  no 
sooner  heard  that  the  rebels  were  drawing  towards  the 
town,  but  he  drew  out  his  party  to  encounter  them ; 
imagining  it  could  be  only  Grell,  whose  numbers  he  un- 
derstood, and  whose  courage  he  much  undervalued. 

179  It  w^  on  a  Sunday,  about  the  middle  of  March,  when, 
in  the  afternoon,  he  marched  out  of  Stafford ;  his  party 
consisting  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  some  few  foot,  the 
whole  number  being  under  one  thousand,  and  found  the 
enemy  in  very  good  order,  expecting  them  uporf  a  plain 
called  Hopton-Heath,  some  two  miles  from  Stafford. 
Though  the  number  was  more  than  double  to  the  earl's, 
yet  the  heath  seeming  very  fair,  the  breadth  of  it  being 
more  than  musket-shot  from  enclosure  on  each  side,  and 
the  number  of  his  horse  being  at  least  equal  to  the  other, 
he  resolved  to  charge  them ;  and  accordingly  did,  with  so 
good  success,  that  he  totally  routed  that  part  of  their 
horse ;  and,  rall}ing  again  his  men,  he  charged  the  other 
part  of  their  horse,  which  stood  more  in  shelter  of  their 
foot ;  and  so  totally  routed  and  dispersed  them,  that  the 
enemy  had  scarce  a  horse  left  upon  the  field ;  and  took 
likewise  from  tUem  eight  pieces  of  cannon. 

280  In  this  second  charge,  the  earl  of  Northampton,  being 
engaged  on  the  execution,  very  near  or  amongst  their 
foot,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  So  that  his  own 
horse  (according  to  their  unhappy  practice)  with  too  much 
fury  pursuing  the  chase,  he  was  lefk  encompassed  by  his 
enemy,  so  that  what  his  behaviour  was  afterwards,  and 
their  carriage  towards  him,  can  be  known  only  by  the 
testimony  of  the  rebels;  who  confessed,  that,  after  he 
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was  on  his  feet,  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  colonel 
of  foot  who  made  first  haste  to  him ;  and  that,  after  his 
headpiece  was  stricken  off  with  the  but-end  of  a  musket, 
they  offered  him  quarter ;  which,  they  say,  he  refused ; 
answering,  "  that  he  scorned  to  take  quarter  from  such 
base  rogues  and  rebels  as  they  were."  After  which,  he 
was  slain  by  a  blow  with  a  halbert  on  the  hinder  part  of 
his  head,  receiving  at  the  same  time  another  deep  wound 
in  his  face. 

381  AH  this  time  the  enemy's  foot  stood,  which  (after  their 
horse  were  dispersed)  sir  Thomas  Byron,  who  commanded 
the  prince  of  Wales's  regiment,  a  gentleman  of  great 
courage  and  of  very  good  conduct,  charged  with  good 
execution.  But  the  night  came  on  apace,  and  the  field, 
which  they  thought  so  lair,  was  found  full  of  coal-pits 
and  holes  dangerous  for  their  horse ;  so  that  they  thought 
fit  to  forbear  farther  action  till  they  might  have  the 
morning's  light,  and  stood  all  that  night  in  the  field. 
When  the  morning  appeared,  there  was  no  enemy  to  be 
seen.  For  as  soon  as  the  fight  ended,  and  the  night 
drew  on,  that  they  were  unperceived,  they  had  left  the 
field,  in  hope  that  their  scattered  horse  would  find  them 
in  quarters  more  remote  from  the  danger.  But  the  victo- 
rious party  was  so  harassed  with  duty,  and  tired  with  the 
fight,  so  cast  down  with  the  loss  of  their  general,  and  so 
destitute  of  oflScers  to  direct  and  command  what  was  to 
be  next  done,  (for  the  lord  Compton,  the  earl's  eldest  son, 
had  received  a  shot  in  the  leg ;  sir  Thomas  Byron  a  shot 
in  the  thigh,  whereby  they  were  not  able  to  keep  the 
field ;  and  many  other  ofiScers  hurt,)  that  they  retired 
to  refresh  themselves  at  Stafford,  after  they  had  taken 
the  spoil  of  the  field  and  buried  their  dead. 

«8a  In  this  fight,  which  was  sharp  and  short,  there  were 
killed  and  taken  prisoners  of  the  parliament  party  above 
two  hundred,  and  more  than  that  number  wounded. 
For  the  horse   charging  among  their  foot,  more  were 
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hurt  than  killed.  Eight  pieces  of  their  cannon  and  most 
of  their  ammunition  was  likewise  taken.  Of  the  earFs 
party  were  slain  but  twenty-five,  whereof  there  were 
two  captains,  some  inferior  officers,  and  the  rest  conmion 
men ;  but  there  were  as  many  hurt,  and  those  of  the 
chief  officers.  They  who  had  all  the  ensigns  of  victory 
but  their  general,  thought  themselves  undone ;  whilst  the 
other  side,  who  had  escaped  in  the  night,  and  made  a 
hard  shift  ta  carry  his  dead  body  with  them,  hardly  be- 
lieved they  were  losers : 

£t,  velut  aequali  b^llatum  sorte  fuisset, 
Componit  cum  classe  virum 

283  The  truth  is,  a  greater  victory  had  been  an  unequal 
recompense  for  a  less  loss.  He  was  a  person  of  great 
courage,  honour,  and  fidelity,  and  not  well  known  till  his 
evening ;  having,  in  the  ease  and  plenty  and  luxury  of 
that  too  happy  time,  indulged  to  himself  with  that  license 
which  was  then  thought  necessary  to  great  fortunes :  but 
from  the  beginning  of  these  distractions,  as  if  he  had 
been  awakened  out  of  a  lethargy,  he  never  proceeded 
with  a  lukewarm  temper.  Before  the  standard  was  set 
up,  he  aj)peared  in  Warwickshire  against  the  lord  Brook, 
and  as  much  upon  his  own  reputation  as  the  justice  of 
the  cause,  which  was  not  so  well  then  understood,  dis- 
countenanced, and  drove  him  out  of  that  county.  After- 
wards [he]  took  the  ordnance  from  Banbury  castle,  and 
brought  them  to  the  king.  As  soon  as  an  army  was  to 
be  raised,  he  levied,  with  the  first,  upon  his  own  charge, 
a  troop  of  horse  and  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  (not  like 
[some]  other  men,  who  warily  distributed  their  family 
to  both  sides,  one  son  to  serve  the  king,  whilst  the  father 
or  another  son  engaged  as  far  for  the  parliament)  entirely 
dedicated  all  his  cliildren  to  the  quarrel;  having  four 
sons  officers  under  him,  whereof  three  charged  that  day 
in  the  field :  and,  from  the  time  he  submitted  himself  to 
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the  profession  of  a  soldier,  no  man  more  punctual  upon 
command,  no  man  more  diligent  and  vigilant  in  duty. 
All  distresses  he  bore  like  a  common  man,  and  all  wants 
and  hardnesses,  as  if  he  had  never  known  plenty  or  ease ; 
most  prodigal  of  his  person  to  danger ;  and  would  often 
say,  "  that  if  he  outlived  these  wars,  he  was  certain  never 
to  have  so  noble  a  death."  So  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered,  if,  upon  such  a  stroke,  the  body  that  felt  it 
thought  it  had  lost  more  than  a  limb. 

284  As  soon  as  it  was  known  where  the  enemy  rested  after 
their  retreat,  the  young  earl  of  Northampton  sent  a 
trumpet  to  sir  John  Gell  to  desire  the  body  of  his  fiither, 
that  he  might  give  it  such  decent  burial  as  became  him. 
Gell  and  Bruerton  jointly  by  letter  demanded,  in  ex- 
change for  the  dead  body,  all  their  ammunition,  prisoners, 
and  cannon  they  had  lost  at  the  battle ;  which  demands 
being  so  unreasonable,  and  against  the  law  of  arms,  the 
earl  sent  again  to  them,  to  desire,  that  if  they  would  not 
return  the  corpse,  that  his  surgeon  might  have  leave 
to  embalm  it,  whereby  it  might  be  preserved  to  receive 
those  rites  when  they  should  be  willing  to  gratify  him, 
which,  he  presumed,  upon  more  dispassionate  thoughts, 
they  would  be.  Their  answer  to  this  was  as  unreasonable 
as  the  other;  that  they  would  neither  send  the  body 
nor  permit  his  surgeons  to  come  to  embalm  it ;  presum- 
ing, it  is  probable,  that  the  piety  of  the  son  would  have 
prevailed  to  have  their  unheard  of  propositions  com- 
plied with. 

285  And  so  we  shall  for  the  present  leave  these  parts,  and 
visit  the  principality  of  Wales;  of  which  hitherto  very 
little  hath  been  said ;  and  from  the  affection  whereof 
the  king  had  from  the  beginning  a  very  great  benefit ; 
it  having  supplied  him  with  three  or  four  good  regiments 
of  foot,  in  which  many  of  their  gentry  were  engaged, 
before  the  battle  of  Edge-hill. 

286  It  hath  been  before  remembered,  that  the  marquis  of 
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Hertford  drew  with  him  out  of  Wales,  and  brought  to 
Oxford,  about  Christmas,  near  two  thousand  men ;  leaving 
Wales  guarded  only  with  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the 
gentry  and  inhabitants.  After  that,  North  Wales  lying 
most  convenient  to  back  Chester  and  Shrewsbury,  which 
places,  whilst  the  enemy  was  master  of  the  field,  received 
their  chief  supplies  of  men  and  provisions  from  thence ; 
the  king  always  put  it  under  the  government  of  those 
to  whom  he  committed  those  parts.  South  Wales,  which 
is  much  the  larger  and  richer  part  of  that  dominion,  he 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  lord  Herbert,  eldest 
son  to  the  marquis  of  Worcester;  whom  he  made  his 
lieutenant  general,  adding  Monmouthshire  to  his  com- 
mission. 
aS;  There  were,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  great  objections 
against  committing  that  employment  to  that  noble  Idrd, 
whose  person  many  men  loved,  and  very  few  hated. 
First,  he  had  no  knowledge  or  experience  in  the  martial 
profession ;  then  his  religion,  being  of  that  sort  of  ca- 
tholics the  people  rendered  odious,  by  accusing  it  to  be 
most  jesuited,  men  apprehended  would  not  only  produce 
a  greater  brand  upon  the  king  of  favouring  papists  and 
popery  than  he  had  been  yet  reproached  with  ;  (for, 
though  he  had  some  papists  entertained  in  his  armies, 
yet  all  men  trusted  by  him  in  superior  commands  were 
men  of  unblemished  integrity  in  the  protestant  religion ; 
and  in  all  his  armies  he  had  but  one  general  oflScer  of 
the  contrary  religion,  sir  Arthur  Aston,  whom  the  papists 
notwithstanding  would  not  acknowledge  for  a  papist;) 
this  gave  opportunity  and  excuse  to  many  persons  of 
quality,  and  great  interest  in  those  counties,  (between 
whom  and  that  lord's  family  there  had  been  perpetual 
feuds  and  animosities,)  to  lessen  their  zeal  to  the  king's 
cause  out  of  jealousy  of  the  other's  religion ;  and  those 
contestations  had  been  lately  improved  with  some  sharp- 
ness by  the    lord   Herbert's   cai-riage  towards  the  lord 
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marquis  [of]  Hertford  during  the  time  of  his  residence 
there ;  when,  out  of  vanity  to  magnify  his  own  power, 
he  had  not  shewed  that  due  regard  to  that  of  the  other 
which  he  should  have  had.  And  no  doubt,  if  he  had 
been  of  that  mind,  it  would  much  more  have  advanced 
the  king's  service,  if  he  would  have  contributed  his  full 
assistance  to  another,  who  more  popularly  might  have 
borne  the  title  of  such  a  command. 
aSS  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  necessity  of  disposing  those 
parts,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
command  of  some  person  of  honour  and  interest,  was 
very  visible ;  and  the  expedition  in  doing  it  was  as  penal 
and  necessary ;  the  parliament  being  possessed  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol,  and  so  having  such  an  influence  upon 
the  trade  and  livelihood  of  that  people  by  their  absolute 
command  of  the  Severn,  that,  except  there  were  extra- 
ordinary care  of  keeping  them,  they  would  be  quickly 
lost.  Besides  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  dis- 
course in  the  houses  of  sending  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
thither,  whose  estate  was  very  great  in  those  parts,  and 
his  reputation  equal.  Then  the  parliament  had  already 
such  a  footing  in  Pembrokesliire,  that  many  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  had  declared  for  them ;  and  the 
harbour  of  Milford-Haven  gave  their  fleet  opportunity 
to  give  them  all  supplies  and  relief.  This  being  the 
state  of  those  parts,  the  lord  Herbert  not  only  ofltered„ 
but  desired  to  receive  that  command;  and  engaged 
himself,  not  only  to  secure  it  from  the  opposition  and 
malignity  of  the  other  party,  but,  before  the  spring, 
to  raise  such  a  strength  of  horse  and  foot,  and  to  provide 
such  an  equipage  to  march  with,  that  might  reduce 
Gloucester,  and  be  then  added  to  the  king's  army,  when 
he  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field;  and  all  this  so 
much  at  his  ovm  charge,  (for  his  father,  who  was  well 
able,  would  furnish  money,  as  was  pretended,  upon  the 
Icing's  promise  to  r^pay  him  when  he  should  be  restored 
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to  his  own,)  that  he  would  receiTe  no  part  of  the  king's 
revenue,  or  of  such  tnoney  as  he  could  be  able  to  draw 
for  the  mipply  of  his  own  more  immediate  occasions, 
389  Thie  waA  a  very  great  offer,  and  such  as  no  man 
else  could  90  reasonabljr  make.  For  the  marquis  of 
Worcester  was  generally  reputed  the  greatest  monied 
man  of  the  kingdom ;  and  probably  might  not  tliink  it 
an  unthrifty  thing,  rather  to  disburse  it  for  the  king, 
who  might  be  able  to  ref>ay  it,  than  to  haie  it  taken 
from  him  by  the  other  party;  which  would  be  hardly 
questionable  if  they  prevailed.  Tlie  lord  Herbert  him- 
eelf  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordiDary  affection  and 
reverence  to  the  i>erson  of  the  king,  and  one  who,  he 
was  sure,  would  neither  deceive  nor  betray  him.  For 
his  religion,  it  might  work  upon  himself,  but  could  not 
disquiet  other  men.  For  though  he  were  a  papist^  he 
was  never  like  to  make  others  so;  and  his  reputation 
and  interest  was  very  great  with  many  gentlemen  of 
those  counties.  Mho  were  uot  at  all  friends  to  his  reli- 
gion- It  was  not  possible  to  employ  any  person  of 
interest  and  power  in  those  jiarta,  (and  there  were  many 
objections,  from  the  nature  and  manners  of  that  people, 
against  a  mere  stranger,)  against  whom  there  would  not 
be  some  faction  and  animosity;  for  the  emulations  and 
dissensions  between  families  was  general  and  notorious; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  best  to  choose  such  a  one 
wlio  was  like  to  have  a  greater  faction  for  him  than 
against  him.  And  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  old 
grudges  and  prejudice[s,]  which  had  been  rather  against 
the  house  of  Worcester  and  the  popish  religion  pro- 
fessed there  than  against  the  person  of  tkis  lord,  would 
have  been  composed  and  declined  by  his  fair  and  gentle 
carriage  towards  all  men,  (as  in  truth  he  was  of  a  civil" ^/ 
and  obliging  nature,)  and  by  the  public-lieartedness  o^  ^^f 
those,  who,  for  the  cause,  and  conscience  sake,  wouli 
it  was  hoped,  sacrifice  all  trivial  antl  private  couteiitioc:^^^ 
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I    to  a  union  that  must  vindicate  the  religion,  honour,  and 
justice  of  the  kingdom. 

2£K3  Upon  these  reasons  and  these  presumptions,  the  king 
granted  such  a  commission  as  m  before  mentioned  to 
the  lord  Herbert;  who,  Mith  more  expedition  than  was 
expected  by  [many],  or  by  others  believed  possible, 
raised  a  body  of  above  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  near 
five  hundred  horse,  very  well  and  sufficiently  armed  ; 
which  increased  the  merit  of  the  service, 

f^i  The  horse  he  put  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
the  lord  John  Somerset^  a  maiden  soldier  too ;  and  the 
foot  under  colonel  Lawly,  whom  he  made  his  major 
general,  a  bold  and  a  sprightly  officer.  About  the 
middle  of  Febnlary  he  marched  towards  Gloucester* 
with  an  ill  omen  at  his  setting  out;  for  a  rabble  of 
country  people  being  got  together,  without  order  or 
officer  of  name,  barricadoed  a  little  village  in  the  forest 
of  Deane  called  Cover,  (through  which  he  was  to  pass,) 
and  refused  to  give  him  entrance  ;  and  out  of  a  window 
killed  colonel  Lawly  and  two  officers  more,  without 
hurting  a  common  soldier;  whereby  that  body  vim  de- 
stitute of  any  person  of  experience  to  command  them. 
However,  the  lord  Herbert,  who  was  himself  seldom 
with  his  forces,  shortly  after  placed  colonel  Brett  in 
that  eoniTnand ;  who,  without  any  skirmish  of  import- 
ance, marched  through  the  forest  of  Deane,  and  fixed 
a  quarter  which  contained  his  whole  body  at  the  Vine- 
yard, the  bishop  of  Gloucester's  palace,  within  less  than 
half  a  mile  of  Gloucester,  And  by  that  means,  there 
being  only  a  long  bridge  over  the  Severn  by  which 
men  could  come  out  or  go  in  to  Gloucester,  he  ftUly 
blocked  up  the  town  on  that  side,  expectiug  that  prince 
Maurice  from  Cirencester  should  take  equal  care  to 
distress  it  on  the  other ;  which  he  did  to  a  good  degree, 

^2  But  sir  William  Waller,  with  a  light  party  of  horse 
and    dragoons,    near   two   thousand,    from    the    earl    of 
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Essex's  army,  had  made  a  quick  march  through  Wilt- 
shire, (after  his  taking  of  Chichester,)  and  taking  with 
little  loss  and  trouble  a  small  garrison  of  the  king's, 
consisting  of  about  six  or  seven  score,  at  Malmsbury, 
before  it  was  fortified  or  provided,  made  a  face  of 
looking  towards  Cirencester;  where  when  he  found  he 
was  expected,  by  a  sudden  night  march,  in  which  he 
was  very  dexterous  and  successful,  he  posted  to  the 
river  of  Severn,  six  miles  west  of  Gloucester,  from 
whence  he  had  appointed  many  flat  boats  to  meet  him ; 
and  In  them,  in  the  light  day,  the  guard  of  the  river 
being  either  treacherously  or  sottishly  neglected  by  the 
lord  Herbert's  forces,  transported  his  whole  body,  which, 
upon  the  advantage  of  that  pass,  might  have  been  re- 
sisted by  a  hundred  men.  Hereupon  the  cotistemation 
was  so  great  amongst  the  new  Welsh  soldiers,  very  few 
of  their  oflScers  having  ever  seen  an  enemy,  that  though 
their  works  were  too  good  to  be  entered  by  horse  and 
dragoons;  though  the  avenues  were  but  narrow,  in  all 
which  they  had  cannon  planted,  and  their  numbers  very 
near  if  not  fully  equal  to  the  enemy ;  upon  the  advance 
of  sir  William  Waller  upon  them,  without  giving  or 
receiving  blow,  they  fairly  sent  out  to  treat,  and  as 
kindly  delivered  up  themselves  and  their  arms  upon 
the  single  grant  of  quarter;  a  submission  so  like  a 
stratagem,  that  the  enemy  could  hardly  trust  it.  Yet, 
in  the  end,  they  made  a  shift  to  put  near  thirteen 
hundred  foot  and  three  troops  of  horse  prisoners  into 
Gloucester,  the  lord  Herbert  himself  being  at  that  time 
at  Oxford,  and  the  lord  John  Somerset  with  three  or 
four  troops  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  rest. 
893  This  was  the  end  of  that  mushroom-army,  which  grew 
up  and  perished  so  soon,  that  the  loss  of  it  was  scarce 
apprehended  at  Oxford,  because  the  strength,  or  rather 
the  number,  was  not  understood.  But  if  the  money 
which  was  laid  out  in  the  raising,  arming,  and  pa}nng 
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that  body  of  men,  which  never  advanced  the  king's 
service  in  the  least  degree,  had  been  brought  into  the 
king's  receipt  at  Oxford  to  have  been  employed  to 
the  most  advantage,  I  am  persuaded  the  war  might 
have  been  ended  the  next  summer.  For  I  have  heard 
the  lord  Herbert  say,  that  those  preparations,  and  the 
other,  which  by  that  defeat  were  rendered  useless,  cost 
above  threescore  thousand  pounds ;  whereof,  though 
much  came  from  the  marquis's  coffers,  yet,  no  doubt, 
the  general  contribution[s]  from  the  catholics  made  a 
good  part;  and  very  considerable  sums  were  received 
by  him  of  the  king's  revenue  upon  wardships,  and  other 
ways :  for  it  was  a  common  practice  in  those  times  for 
men  to  get  into  employments  upon  promises  that  they 
would  not  do  this  or  that,  without  which  nobody  else 
would  undertake  that  service;  and  being  upon  those 
terms  received  into  it,  they  immediately  did  the  other, 
because  no  other  man  could  do  the  service  without  it. 
394  The  fame  of  this  prodigious  victory  so  subdued  all 
those  parts,  that  sir  William  Waller,  with  the  same  spirit 
of  celerity,  and  attended  by  the  same  success,  flew  to 
Hereford;  and^  being  a  walled  town,  and  replenished 
with  a  garrison,  had  that  likewise  delivered  to  him  upon 
the  same  terms  as  the  other  was ;  and  from  thence  (being 
with  more  confidence  refused  to  be  admitted  into  Wor- 
cester than  he  thought  reasonable  to  require  it)  passed 
to  Tewkesbury ;  which  he  likewise  surprised,  being  newly 
garrisoned;  his  motion  being  so  quick,  that  though 
prince  Maurice  attended  him  with  all  possible  diligence, 
he  could  never  &rther  engage  him  than  in  light  skir-> 
mishes;  and,  having  taken  this  progress,  returned  safe 
to  Gloucester;  and  from  thence  to  the  earl  of  Essex's 
army ;  having  made  no  other  use  of  his  conquests  than 
the  dishonouring  so  many  places  which  had.  so  quietly 
yielded  to  him  ;  into  which  (for  he  fixed  no  one  garrison) 
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the  king^s  forces  immediately  entered  again.  So  that 
his  majesty's  quarters  continued  the  same  they  were, 
harassed  only,  and  discountenanced,  nothing  straitened 
by  this  incursion ;  and  the  lord  Herbert  again  intended 
new  levies. 

395  Having  now,  with  as  much  clearness  as  I  could,  re- 
membered the  true  state  of  the  king's  affairs  and  the 
condition  of  the  kingdom  at  the  end  of  this  year  1642, 
with  which  I  intend  to  conclude  this  sixth  book,  I  shall, 
before  I  return  to  Oxford,  to  conclude  the  year,  briefly 
call  to  remembrance  the  disconsolate  state  of  Ireland; 
of  which,  advantage  was  always  taken  against  the  king, 
to  render  him  odious  to  the  people,  as  if  he  countenanced, 
at  least  not  sufficiently  abhorred,  that  wicked  and  un- 
natural rebellion.  And  this  imputation  was  with  so  great 
art  insinuated,  that  it  got  credit  with  many ;  insomuch 
as  I  have  heard  some  who  could  make  no  other  excuse 
for  adhering  to  the  parliament,  than,  that  they  were  per- 
suaded that  the  king  favoured  those  rebels ;  which,  they 
said,  could  not  be  without  some  design  upon  the  religion, 
liberty,  and  prosperity  of  England.  Whereas  I  can  aver 
truly,  upon  as  good  grounds  as  ever  any  man  spoke  the 
heart  of  another,  that  the  king  always  looked  upon  it  as 
the  most  groundless,  bloody,  and  wicked  rebellion  that 
ever  possessed  the  spirits  of  that  people ;  and  was  not 
more  grieved  at  any  one  circumstance  of  the  domestic 
distraction,  than  as  it  hindered  him  from  chastising  and 
taking  vengeance  upon  the  other :  which  from  his  soul 
he  desired. 

296  But  in  this  discourse  of  Ireland,  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined, neither  do  I  intend  to  mention  [all]  the  memorable 
actions,  (in  which  were  as  great  instances  of  God's  own 
detestation  of  those  inhuman  rebels,  by  the  signal  victories 
he  gave  against  them,)  or  other  transactions  within  that 
kingdom  ;  but  shall  remember  no  more  of  that  business, 
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than  had  immediate  reference  to  and  dependence  on 
the  difference  between  the  king  and  the  two  houses  of 
parliament. 

^7  It  is  said  before,  that  when  the  first  visible  rupture 
was  declared  between  them,  which  was  in  the  business 
of  Hull,  (which  the  king  understood  to  be  a  direct  levy- 
ing of  war  against  him,)  in  the  protestation  made  by  his 
i^m'esty,  that  he  would  no  farther  treat  or  concur  with 
them  in  any  acts  proposed  by  them,  till  he  first  received 
reparation  or  satisfaction  in  that  particular;  he  always 
excepted  what  should  any  way  concern  Ireland:  in 
which  he  offered  to  consent  to  whatsoever  might  reason- 
ably conduce  to  the  reducing  those  rebels ;  and  did,  after 
that,  concur  in  some  propositions  of  that  nature.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that,  from  that  time,  the  two  houses  were  so 
busy  in  preparing  the  war  for  England,  that  they  did 
very  little  advance  the  war  of  Ireland;  save  only  by 
some  small  supplies  of  money  and  provisions.  The  king 
objected  to  them  "  the  employing  the  monies  raised  by 
acts  of  parliament  for  the  preservation  and  reduction  of 
Ireland,  with  a  special  clause  that  the  same  should  not 
be  diverted  to  any  other  use  whatsoever,  in  the  support- 
ing the  unnatural  war  and  rebellion  against  his  majesty ; 
particularly  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  one  time ; 
and  that  many  soldiers  raised  under  pretence  of  being 
sent  into  Ireland,  were,  contrary  to  their  expectation  and 
engagement,  forced  to  serve  under  the  earl  of  Essex 
against  the  king;'*  of  which  he  named  sir  Faithful 
Fortescue's  regiment  of  horse,  and  the  lord  Wharton*s 
and  the  lord  Kerry's  regiments  of  foot. 

398  To  this  they  answered, ''  that  albeit  they  had,  upon  the 
urgent  occasions  of  this  kingdom,  sometimes  made  use 
of  the  monies  raised  and  collected  for  Ireland,  yet  that 
they  had  in  due  time  repaid  it,  and  that  the  other  affairs 
had  never  suffered  by  the  loan :  and  for  the  men,  that  it 
proceeded  from  his  majesty's  own  default ;  for  after  they 
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had  raised  them,  with  a  Berious  intentiou  to  send  them 
into  Ireland,  under  the  command  of  the  lord  Wharton, 
the  king  refused  to  grant  a  commission  to  him  to  trans- 
port them,  and  so  they  had  been  compelled  to  use  them 
in  their  own  service  here/' 
^99  The  king  replied,  "  that  it  appeared  tliey  had  diverted 
that  money  to  other  uses  than  those  for  which  it  was 
provided;  which  was  manifestly  unlawful;  and  that  it 
did  not  appear  they  had  again  reimbursed  it,  because 
very  little  supply  was  sent  thither,  and  very  much 
wanted  :  and  for  the  soldiers,  that  they  first  levied  them 
without  his  majesty's  leave ;  which  they  had  alwap 
before  asked  for  their  other  levies;  and  being  levied, 
they  desu-ed  a  commission  for  the  lord  Wharton  to 
command  them  absolutely,  without  any  dependence  upon 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  which  had  been  never 
heard  of,  and  which  his  majesty  refused;  but  offered 
such  a  commission  as  wbm  granted  to  other  men/' 

300  On  the  other  hand,  they  objected  to  the  king,  "  the 
seizing  some  cart-horses  at  Chester,  provided  for  the 
train  of  artillery  for  Ireland  ;  that  his  forces  had  taken 
many  clothes  and  provisions  on  the  road,  which  were 
going  to  Chester  to  be  transported  thither  for  the  relief 
of  the  soldiers;  and  that  he  entertained  and  counte- 
nanced men  in  his  court  which  were  favourers  or  actors 
in  that  rebellion ;"  naming  the  lord  viscount  Costeloe 
and  the  lord  Taffe,  which  gave  great  umbrage  to  those 
who  were  well  affected,  and  as  great  encoiuragement  to 
the  rebels  there, 

301  To  the  first,  the  king  confessed,  **  he  found  about  sir 
score  horses  at  Chester,  wluch  had  long  lain  there ;  and, 
at  his  remove  from  Nottingham,  knowing  the  other  horse 
and  men  raised  for  Ireland  were  then  marching  with  the 
earl  of  Essex  against  him,  he  knew  not  but  these  likewise 
might  be  so  employed,  and  therefore  in  his  own  necessity 
took  them  for  his  own  draughts.    For  the  clothes  which 
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had  been  taken  by  his  soldiers,  that  it  proceeded  by  the 
default  of  the  parliament ;  who,  after  the  war  was  begun, 
had  sent  those  carriages  through  his  quarters  without 
sending  to  his  majesty  for  a  safe  conduct,  or  giving  any 
notice  to  him  of  it,  till  after  they  were  taken :  that  it  was 
within  two  miles  of  Coventry  (which  was  then  in  rebellion) 
that  those  clothes  were  taken ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  he 
knew  they  were  designed  for  Ireland,  his  majesty  had  used 
the  best  means  he  could  to  recover  them ;  but  that  the 
soldiers,  who  were  almost  naked,  had  divided  them  for 
their  own  supplies ;  and  his  majesty  offered  to  give  a  safe 
conduct  at  all  times  for  whatsoever  should  be  designed 
for  Ireland." 
303  The  occasion  of  the  other  reproach,  for  countenancing 
persons  who  adhered  to  the  rebels,  was  this.  The  lords 
Dillon  (viscount  Costeloe)  and  Taffe  had,  four  months 
before,  passed  out  of  Ireland  into  England,  having  never 
been  in  consort  with  the  rebels,  but  so  much  trusted  by 
them,  that  they  desired,  by  their  hands,  to  address  a 
petition  to  the  king ;  humble  enough,  desiring  only  to  be 
heard,  and  offering  to  submit  to  his  majesty's  single  judg- 
ment. With  this  petition,  and  all  other  instructions,  as 
they  pretended,  these  lords  acquainted  the  lords  justices 
and  council  of  Ireland ;  who  were  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  persons  employed,  that  they  granted  their  safe  pass, 
and  sent  letters  by  them  of  testimony.  They  were  no 
sooner  landed  in  England,  but  they  were  apprehended, 
and  sent  prisoners  to  the  parliament,  and  by  them  com- 
mitted with  all  strictness,  as  agents  employed  by  the 
rebels  of  Ireland  to  the  king ;  and  that  circumstance  en- 
forced and  spread  among  the  people  with  all  licentious 
glosses  against  the  king;  who  for  that  reason  took  no 
notice  of  their  restraint,  though  from  his  ministers  he 
received  advertisement  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  business. 
After  some  time  was  spent  in  close  imprisonment,  these 
lords,  by  petition,  and  all  other  addresses  they  could 
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make,  pressed  to  be  brought  to  any  kind  of  examination 
and  trial;  of  which  they  found  no  other  benefit,  than 
that,  npon  this  imjiortiinity,  their  imprisonment  was  less 
close;  and  by  degrees,  under  a  foniial  restraint^  (whicht 
though  more  pleasant^  was  not  less  costly,)  had  the  liberty 
of  London,  and  from  thence,  after  four  months'  restraint, 
without  being  formally  charged  with  any  crime,  or 
brought  to  any  trial,  which  they  often  desired,  they 
escaped,  and  came  to  York ;  wliither  a  messenger  from 
the  house  of  commons  followed  them,  and  demanded 
them  as  prisoners* 

303  Many  were  of  opinion  that  they  ehould  have  been 
delivered  back ;  foreseeing  that  the  parliament  w^ould 
press  the  scandal  of  sheltering  them  much  to  the  king*s 
disadvantage  ;  and  any  imputations  of  countenancing  the 
rebels  of  Ireland  found  more  credit,  and  made  deeper 
impression  Avith  the  people,  than  any  other  discourses  of 
protecting  malignants  and  delinquents.  On  the  other 
side,  it  was  thought  unreasonable  to  remit  men  to  an 
imprisonment,  which  appeared  to  have  been  unjust,  by 
their  not  being  proceeded  against  in  so  long  time ; 
especially  when  their  coming  to  the  king  would  be 
declared  such  a  crime,  that  it  would  be  now  in  their 
enemies'  power  to  cause  them  to  be  punished ;  which 
before  they  could  not  do ;  at  best,  it  were  to  deliver 
them  up  to  the  sergeant  of  tlie  house  of  commons, 
from  whence  no  innocence  could  redeem  them,  without 
|>aying  such  vast  fees  as  would  amount  to  a  greater  sum 
than  they  could  probably  be  supplied  mth.  So  that  the 
king,  who  wished  that  they  had  mther  gone  any  w*hither 
than  where  he  was,  resolved  to  take  no  notice  of  their 
escape.  And  so  they  continued  in  his  quarters,  and 
put  themselves  into  the  troops;  where  they  behaved 
themselves  with  good  courage,  and  frankly  engaged  their 
persons  in  all  dangerous  enterprises. 

^Q^     In  these  jealousies  and  contests,  the  king  being  visibly 
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and  confessedly  unable  to  send  succours  of  any  kind 
thither,  and  the  parliament  having  enough  else  to  do, 
and  in  truth  not  taking  so  much  pains  to  preserve  it, 
as  to  impute  the  loss  of  it  to  the  king,  poor  Ireland  got 
very  small  relief.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  lord  lieutenant 
of  that  kingdom,  had  received  his  despatch  from  the 
king  before  he  went  to  Shrewsbury.  But  when  the 
king  thought  he  would  have  gone  directly  to  Chester, 
and  so  to  Ireland,  his  lordship  returned  to  London ; 
which  increased  the  king*s  jealousy  and  prejudice  to 
him ;  which  his  former  carriage,  and  a  letter  lately  writ 
by  him  from  Nottingham  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  by  order  of  parliament  printed,  had  begot  to  a  great 
degree.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  London,  the  house 
of  commons  demanded  to  see  the  instructions  he  had 
received  from  the  king ;  which,  as  it  was  unreasonable 
in  them,  so  he  had  received  express  command  from  the 
king  not  to  communicate  them.  However,  after  he  had 
avoided  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  they  continued 
peremptory  in  the  demand,  in  the  end  he  produced 
them  to  be  perused  by  the  committee  of  both  houses. 
The  truth  is,  the  earl's  condition  was  very  slippery,  and 
almost  impossible  to  be  safely  managed  by  the  most 
dexterous  person. 
305  He  was  designed  to  that  employment  by  the  king, 
shortly  upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  (or  rather 
before ;  not  without  some  advice  from  that  earl,)  with  as 
great  circumstances  of  grace  and  favour  as  could  be  ;  and 
as  a  person  of  whom  entirely  the  king  assured  himself, 
being  then  so  ungracious  to  the  parliament,  that  as  there 
were  some  sharp  glances  at  him  in  that  time,  (which  are 
before  remembered,)  so  nothing  preserved  him  from  a 
public  exception  but  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, whose  sister  he  had  married ;  whom  that 
party  was  not  willing  to  irreconcile.  After  the  rebellion 
was  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  the  king  had  committed 
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the  carrying  on  the  war  to  the  houses,  he  thought  it 

absolutely  necessary  for  his  province  to  render  himself 

as  gracious  to  that  people  as  was  possible ;  and  laboured 

that  with  so  good  effect  and  industry,  that  he  omitted 

that  care  which  should  have  been  observed  in  continuing 

his  interest  at  court.     For  the  king  and  queen  grew 

every  day  less  satisfied  with  him ;   which  sure  he  did 

not  with  wariness  enough  provide  against;   though  I 

believe  he  had  never  unfaithful  purposes  towards  either 

of  them ;  but  did  sadly  project,  by  his  demeanour  and 

interest  in  the  houses,  to  provide  so  well  for  Ireland, 

and  to  go  thither  in  so  good  a  condition,  that,  being 

once  there,  he  might  be  able  to  serve  the  king  as  he 

should  be  required. 

306     But  one  man  is  rarely  able  to  act  both  those  parts: 

for  the  shewing  his  instructions,  he  gave  a  reason,  which, 

if  he  had  been  free  from  all  other  objections,  might 

appear  no  ill  excuse :  "  He  knew  his  instructions  were 

such,  that,  being  perused  by  the  committee,  could  by  no 

misconstruction,  or  possible  perversion,  be  wrested  to  the 

king's  disadvantage ;"   as  indeed  they  never  were  able, 

nor  ever  attempted,  to  fix  any  reproach  from  them  upon 

the  king.     "  Whereas,  after  they  were  so  peremptorily 

required,  if  he  should  have  as  peremptorily  refiised  to 

submit,  they  would  have  concluded  that  there  had  been 

somewhat  unjustifiable  in  them,  and  upon  that  jealousy 

made  no  scruple  of  publishing  the  worst  reproaches  upon 

his  majesty."     And  it  may  be,  he  was  not  without  an 

imagination,  that  if  by  this  contest  he  had  drawn  the 

displeasure  of  the  two  houses  upon  him,  as  could  not 

be  avoided,  his  misfortune  at  court  might  have  suffered 

that  to  have  depressed  him,  and  revenged  itself  upon  the 

choler  of  the  other.   And  when  he  left  the  king  between 

Nottingham  and  Shrewsbury,  his  condition  was  so  low, 

that  a  man  might  have  imagined  his  interest  would  be 

best  preserved  by  being  within  the  verge  of  the  parlia- 
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ment's  protection.  As  his  return  to  London  was  beside 
the  king's  expectation,  so  his  stay  there  was  longer  than 
seemed  to  be  [intended]  by  his  own  proposal ;  for  he 
staid  there  above  two  months,  till  after  the  battle  of 
Edge-hill,  and  both  parties  being  fixed  in  their  winter 
quarters ;  and  then,  without  waiting  again  on  the  king, 
though  Oxford  was  very  few  miles  out  of  his  way,  about 
the  end  of  November,  he  went  to  Chester,  with  a  purpose 
of  transporting  himself  for  Ireland,  but  without  the  least 
appearance  of  addition  of  strength  or  provisions  from 
the  parliament ;  neither  were  there  ships  there  ready  to 
transport  him. 

307  About  the  end  of  November,  four  officers  of  the  army 
in  Ireland,  sir  James  Montgomery,  sir  Hardress  Waller, 
colonel  Arthur  Hill,  and  colonel  AudlyMervin,  having 
been  employed  from  Ireland  to  solicit  the  parliament  for 
succours,  came  from  London  to  Oxford,  and  delivered  a 
petition  to  the  king ;  in  which  they  told  him, 

308  «  That  they  had  addressed  themselves  to  the  parliament  for 
supplies,  whose  sense  of  their  miseries,  and  inclination  to  redress, 
appeared  very  tender  to  them ;  but  the  present  distempers  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  were  grown  so  great,  that  all  future 
passages,  by  which  comfort  and  life  should  be  conveyed  to  that 
gasping  kingdom,  seemed  totally  to  be  obstructed;  so  that 
unless  his  majesty,  out  of  his  singular  wisdom  and  fatherly  care, 
applied  some  speedy  care,  his  loyal  and  distressed  subjects  of 
that  kingdom  must  inevitably  perish.  They  acknowledged  his 
princely  favour  and  goodness  since  this  rebellion,  so  abundantly 
expressed  in  a  deep  sense  and  lively  resentment  of  their  bleeding 
condition ;  and  therefore  they  besought  him,  amongst  his  other 
weighty  cares,  so  to  reflect  upon  the  bleeding  condition  of  that 
perishing  kingdom,  that  timely  relief  might  be  afforded.  Other- 
wise his  loyal  subjects  there  must  yield  their  fortunes  as  a  prey, 
their  lives  a  sacrifice,  and  their  religion  a  scorn  to  the  merciless 
rebels,  powerfully  assisted  from  abroad.*" 

309  And  indeed  the  condition  of  the  protestants  in  that 
kingdom  was  very  miserable :  for  whilst  the  distractions 
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of  England  kept  them  f5rom  receiving  guccours,  the  rebels 
had  arms,  ammunition,  money,  and  commanders  from 
Rome,  Spain,  and  France ;  the  pope  having  sent  a  fonnal 
avowed  nuncio,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  Irish  submitted; 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  having  sent  great 
supplies,  and  their  agents,  to  countenance  and  foment 
the  rebellion;  who  gave  notable  countenance  to  the 
assembly  and  formed  council  for  the  rebels,  settled  at 
Kilkenny. 

310  The  king,  who  well  knew  this  petition  was  sent  by 
the  permission  of  those  at  Westminster,  and  that  the 
agents  employed  were  men  of  notorious  disaffection 
to  him,  who  looked  for  some  such  answer  as  might 
improve  the  envy  of  the  people,  used  the  messengers 
with  all  possible  grace,  and  returned  them  as  gracious 
an  answer : 

311  "That,  from  the  beginning  of  that  monstrous  rebelEon,  he 
had  had  no  greater  sorrow,  than  for  the  bleeding  condition  of 
that  his  kingdom.  That  he  had  by  all  means  laboured  that 
timely  relief  might  be  aflTorded  to  it,  and  consented  to  all  pro- 
positions, how  disadvantageous  soever  to  himself,  that  had  been 
offered  to  him  to  that  purpose ;  and  not  only  at  first  recom- 
mended their  condition  to  both  his  houses  of  parliament,  and 
immediately,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  sent  over  several  commis- 
sions, and  caused  some  proportion  of  arms  and  ammunition 
(which  the  petitioners  well  knew  to  have  been  a  great  support 
to  the  northern  parts  of  that  kingdom)  to  be  conveyed  to  them 
out  of  Scotland,  and  oflTered  ten  thousand  volunteers  to  undertake 
that  war;  but  hod  often  pressed,  by  many  several  messages,  that 
sufficient  succours  might  be  hastened  thither,  and  other  matters 
of  smaller  importance  laid  by,  which  did  divert  it ;  and  oifered, 
and  most  really  intended,  in  his  own  royal  person,  to  have 
undergone  the  danger  of  that  war,  for  the  defence  of  his  good 
subjects,  and  the  chastisement  of  those  perfidious  and  barbarous 
rebels ;  and  in  his  several  expressions  of  his  desires  of  treaty 
and  peace,  he  had  declared  the  miserable  present  condition  and 
certain  futiure  loss  of  Ireland,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  motives 
most  earnestly  to  desire,  that  the  present  distractions  of  this 
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kingdom  might  be  composed,  and  that  others  would  concur  with 
him  to  the  same  end."  He  told  them, 
31a  '^  He  was  well  pleased  that  his  offers,  concurrence,  actions, 
and  expressions,  were  so  rightly  understood  by  the  petitioners, 
and  those  who  had  employed  them ;  (notwithstanding  the  ground- 
less and  horrid  aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  him ;)  but 
he  wished,  that,  instead  of  a  mere  general  complaint,  to  which 
his  majesty  could  make  no  return  but  of  compassion,  they  could 
have  digested,  and  offered  to  him  any  such  desires,  by  consenting 
to  which  he  might  convey,  at  least  in  some  degree,  comfort  and 
life  to  that  gasping  kingdom ;  preserve  his  distressed  and  loyal 
subjects  of  the  same  from  inevitably  perishing,  and  the  true  pro^ 
testant  religion  from  being  scorned  and  trampled  on  by  those  mer- 
ciless and  idolatrous  rebels.  And  if  the  petitioners  could  yet  think 
of  any  such,  and  propose  them  to  his  majesty,  he  assured  thefn, 
that  by  his  readiness  to  consent,  and  his  thanks  to  them  for  the 
proposal,  he  would  make  it  appear  to  them,  that  their  most  press- 
ing personal  sufferings  could  not  make  them  more  desirous  of 
relief,  than  his  care  of  the  true  reUgion,  and  of  his  faithful  sub- 
jects, and  of  his  duty,  which  obliged  him,  to  his  power,  to  protect 
both,  rendered  him  desirous  to  afford  it  to  them.*" 

313  The  king  being  fiilly  informed  now,  as  well  by  this 
committee,  as  from  his  ministers  of  state  in  that  king- 
dom, of  the  growing  power  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  and 
of  the  weak  resistance  his  good  subjects  were  like  to 
make,  whose  only  hopes  depended  upon  those  succours 
which  they  presumed  the  lord  lieutenant  would  bring 
over  with  him,  and  that  he  was  now  going  thither  with- 
out the  least  addition  of  strength,  or  probable  assurance 
that  any  would  be  sent  after  him ;  his  majesty  consi- 
dered likewise,  that,  besides  the  damp  this  naked  arrival 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  there  must  cast  upon  the  minds  of 
all,  it  would  make  likewise  a  great  alteration  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs  there.  For  upon  his  landing,  the  com- 
mission to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  of  lieutenant  general  of 
the  army,  would  be  determined ;  and  there  had  those 
jealousies  and  disrespects  passed  between  the  earl  of 
Leicester  and  him,  that  the  earl  of  Ormond  was  resolved 
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no  more  to  continue  that  command,  but  immediately  to 
transport  himself  out  of  that  kingdom ;  by  which  the 
king  should  lose  the  service  of  a  person  much  the  most 
powerful,  most  able,  and  most  popular  within  that  pro- 
vince ;  and  who  had,  with  wonderful  courage  and  conduct, 
and  almost  miraculous  success,  hitherto  restramed  the 
rage  and  fury  of  the  rebels,  and  indeed  a  man  so  accom- 
plished, that  he  had  either  no  enemies,  or  such  who  were 
ashamed  to  profess  they  were  so. 

314  Upon  these  considerations  the  king  thought  fit,  for 
some  time,  till  he  might  farther  weigh  the  whole  busi- 
ness, to  suspend  the  earl  of  Leicester's  journey:  and 
therefore  sent  to  him  to  Chester  (where  he  had  lain,  in 
some  indisposition  of  health,  above  a  fortnight ;  and  the 
ships  being  not  yet  come  for  his  transportation)  to  at- 
tend his  majesty  at  Oxford  ;  which  he  did  shortly  after 
Christmas,  and  continued  there ;  the  king  directing  the 
earl  of  Ormond  (whom  about  this  time  he  made  a  mar- 
quis) to  carry  on  the  war  as  he  had  done ;  and,  during 
the  absence  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  dispose  of  all  places 
and  offices  in  the  army  which  became  void ;  and  likewise 
making  an  alteration  in  the  civil  power ;  for  whereas  sir 
William  Parsons  and  sir  John  Burlacy  had  continued 
lords  justices  from  and  before  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  the  king  finding  that  sir  William  Parsons  (who 
was  a  man  of  long  experience  in  that  kingdom,  and  con- 
fessed abilities,  but  always  of  suspected  reputation)  did 
him  all  imaginable  disservice,  and  combined  with  the 
parliament  in  England,  about  this  time  removed  sir 
William  Parsons  from  that  trust ;  and  in  his  room  de- 
puted sir  Harry  Tichborne,  a  man  of  so  excellent  a  &me, 
that  though  the  parliament  was  heartily  angry  at  the 
remove  of  the  other,  and  knew  this  would  never  be 
brought  to  serve  their  turn,  tbey  could  not  fasten  any 
reproach  upon  the  king  for  this  alteration. 

315  Another  circumstance  must  not  be  forgotten.     After 
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the  war  broke  out  in  England,  the  parliament  had  sent 
over  a  couple  of  their  members  of  the  commons  (Mr. 
Rajnolds  and  Mr.  Groodwyn)  as  a  conmiittee  into  Ireland, 
to  reside  at  Dublin,  and  had  given  direction  to  the  lords 
justices,  that  they  should  have  leave  to  be  present  at  all 
their  consultations ;  which  they  had ;  and  were  no  other 
than  spies  upon  those  who  should  presume  to  deliver 
any  opinions  there  not  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the 
houses.  When  the  king  made  that  alteration  in  the 
government,  he  likewise  took  notice  that  strangers  were 
admitted  to  be  present  at  their  debates,  which  had  never 
been  before  practised ;  and  therefore  required  them,  that 
it  might  be  so  no  more.  Hereupon  [the]  conmiittee, 
who  had  carried  themselves  very  insolently  and  sedi- 
tiously there,  and  with  notable  contempt  of  the  king 
and  his  authority,  were,  by  the  lords  justices  and  council, 
inhibited  from  being  present  at  the  council ;  and  there- 
upon they  quickly  left  the  kingdom,  and  returned  to 
London;  the  parliament  unreasonably  and  impudently 
accusing  the  king  of  a  new  breach  of  privilege  for  this 
disrespect  to  their  members.  This  was  the  state  of 
Ireland,  the  war  being  that  spring  prosperously  carried 
on  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  the  earl  of  Leicester 
still  staying  at  Oxford  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant. 
And  so  we  will  return  to  Oxford  and  London. 
316  Many  days  being  past  since  the  return  of  the  com- 
mittee of  lords  and  conmions  from  Oxford,  with  the 
king's  answer  to  their  propositions,  and  no  reply  being 
made  by  the  houses,  or  indeed  any  solemn  debate  entered 
thereupon,  (for  his  majesty  had  every  day  information  of 
what  passed  amongst  them,  even  in  their  moat  secret 
councils,)  and,  on  the  contrary,  preparations  more  vigor- 
ously intended  for  the  war  than  had  been  before,  in 
sending  out  strong  parties  to  infest  the  king's  quarters, 
(for,  besides  the  incursions  and  progress  of  sir  William 
Waller,  which  are   before  remembered,  Mr.  Hambden 
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had  made  some  attempts  upon  the  Brill,  a  garrison  of 
the  king's  upon  the  edge  of  Buckmghamshire,  but  with- 
out effect,  and  with  some  considerable  loss,)  in  levying 
great  numbers  of  men,  for  the  recruiting  the  earl  of 
Essex's  army ;  and  designing  new  extraordinary  ways  for 
the  raising  of  money,  and  associating  several  counties  of 
the  kingdom,  towards  the  raising  new  armies :  the  king, 
as  well  to  have  the  conveniency  of  sending  to  London, 
(of  which  journeys  he  made  good  use,)  as  to  quicken  and 
necessitate  them  to  some  reply,  sent  another  message  to 
them,  putting  them  in  mind  of  the  proposition  he  had 
made  for  a  cessation  of  arms;  and  desired,  **if  they 
approved  of  a  cessation,  that  the  day  upon  which  they 
thought  fit  it  should  begin,  and  such  particulars,  limits, 
and  conditions  of  it,  as  were  necessary  to  be  understood 
and  agreed  on,  before  the  cessation  itself  could  actually 
begin,  might  be  proposed  by  them.  Since,"  his  majesty 
said,  "  he  supposed,  by  the  present  great  preparations  of 
several  forces  to  march  several  ways,  that,  till  all  that 
should  be  agreed  upon,  they  did  not  conceive  themselves 
obliged  to  an  actual  cessation ;  so  neither,  till  then,  did 
his  majesty  conceive  himself  obliged  to  it :  however,  he 
wished  it  might  be  clearly  understood  between  them, 
that  no  such  imputations  as  had  been  formerly  might  be 
laid  upon  him  upon  occasion  of  any  thing  that  might 
intervene." 
317  This  message  put  a  necessity  upon  them  of  entering 
again  upon  the  argument,  and  gave  them,  who  desired 
peace  and  accommodation,  an  opportunity  to  press  for  the 
debate,  which  had  been  craftily  laid  aside  for  the  de- 
spatch of  other  matters  ;  that  party,  which  was  most 
deeply  engaged  in  the  war,  and  resolved  to  carry  it  on, 
having  a  notable  dexterity  in  keeping  those  things  from 
being  debated,  in  which  they  found  their  sense  would  not 
prevail.  And  at  this  time  the  number  of  those  in  both 
houses  who  really  desired  the  same  peace  the  king  did 
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was  (if  they  had  not  been  overwitted  by  them)  superior 
to  the  other.     For,  besides  that  many  persons  who  from 
the  beginning  had  always  dissented  from  them,  for  their 
ease  and  conveniency,  had  staid  amongst  them,  very  many 
were  convinced  in  their  understandings  that  they  had 
been  misled  ;  and  discerned,  in  what  a  bottomless  gulph 
of  misery  the  kingdom  would  be  plunged  if  an  imme- 
diate composure  were  not  made ;  and  some  of  those  who 
had  been  as  fierce  as  any,  and  given  as  great  countenance 
to  the  kindling  the  fire,  either  out  of  conscience  that 
they  had  done  amiss,  or  fear  that  the  king  would  prevail 
by  power,  or  anger  that  they  found  other  men  valued 
above  them ;  in  their  present  distraction,  or  their  natural 
inconstancy  even  in  ill,  were  most  solicitous  for  a  treaty. 
So  that,  within  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  message, 
both  houses  agreed  ^^that  there  should  be  a  treaty,  in 
which  so  much  of  the  king's  propositions  as  concerned 
the  magazines,  forts,  and  ships,  and  the  proposition  of 
both  houses  for  the  disbanding  the  armies,  should  be  first 
treated  on  and  concluded,  before  the  proceeding  to  treat 
upon  any  of  the  other  propositions ;  and  that  the  treaty 
should  begin  the  fourth  of  March,  or  sooner  if  it  might 
be ;  and  that  from  the  beginning  the  time  should  not 
exceed  twenty  days." 
318     The  persons  they  made  choice  of  to  treat  were  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  the  lord  Say,  Mr.  Pierrepoint, 
sir  William  Armyn,  sir  John  Holland,  and  Mr.  Whitlock, 
for  whose  safe  conduct  they  despatched  a  messenger  to 
his  majesty ;  this  resolution  being  taken  but  the  last  day 
of  February.     As  soon  as  the  request  was  presented,  the 
king  returned  a  safe  conduct  for  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land and  the  four  commoners ;  but  refused  to  admit  the 
lord  Say  to  his  presence,  upon  the  same  exception  he  had 
formerly  refused  sir  John  Evelyn  at  Colebrook ;  his  lord- 
ship being  personally  excepted  from  pardon  by  a  former 
proclamation ;  but  signified,  ^^  that  if  they  would  employ 
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any  other  person  not  within  the  same  rule,  he  should  as 
freely  come  as  if  he  were  in  the  safe  conduct.** 
319  Whether  the  lord  Say  was  nominated  by  those  who 
believed  they  should  be  able,  upon  the  refusal  of  him, 
(which  they  could  not  but  foresee,)  to  break  off  all 
overtures  of  farther  treaty;  or  whether  they  believed 
they  had  so  far  prevailed  by  underhand  negociations  at 
Oxford  that  he  should  be  admitted,  and  that  he  would 
have  been  able  to  persuade  the  king  to  yield  to  what 
they  proposed,  or  at  least  to  have  engaged  the  king  to 
those  who  would  have  yielded  to  him,  I  know  not ;  but 
as  it  was  not  so  insisted  on  at  Westminster  as  to  break 
the  treaty,  so  many  were  of  opinion  at  Oxford  that  the 
king  should  have  admitted  him.  They  said,  "  he  was  a 
wise  man,  and  could  not  but  know,  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  him  to  make  any  impression  upon  his 
majesty's  judgment  in  the  propositions  in  debate ;  and 
therefore  that  he  would  never  have  suffered  himself 
to  be  designed  to  that  negociation,  (which,  without 
doubt,  by  his  interest  in  both  hemses  he  might  have 
prevented,)  if  he  did  not  purpose  to  do  some  signal 
service  to  his  majesty."  And  indeed  many  believed, 
"  that  if  he  had  come,  and  found  the  king's  goodness 
inclined  to  pardon  and  trust  him,  that  he  would  have 
done  the  best  he  could  to  redeem  his  former  breaches." 
Others  were  of  opinion,  "  that  he  was  so  far  from  being 
inclined  to  serve  the  king,  or  advance  the  treaty,  that 
he  should  have  been  sent  as  a  spy,  lest  others  should ;" 
and  these  were  the  thoughts  both  at  Oxford  and  Lon- 
don. But  the  king,  who  knew  the  lord  Say  as  well  as 
any  of  them,  [and]  believed  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  do  any  good,  and  if  it  had,  that  it  was  not  in  his  will, 
was  resolved  not  to  break  his  rule,  lest  such  a  remission 
might  give  advantage  against  him  in  the  future :  and  so 
sent  the  answer  above  remembered.  Together  with  this 
desire  of  a  safe  conduct,  they  sent  his  majesty  word, 
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''  that  they  had  likewise  consented,  that  there  should 
be  a  cessation  of  arms  on  either  side,  under  the  restric- 
tions aiA  limitations  hereafter  following : 

320  I.  '^  That  all  manner  of  arms,  ammunition,  victuals,  money, 
bullion,  and  all  other  commodities,  passing  without  such  a 
safe  conduct  as  may  warrant  their  passage,  may  be  stayed 
and  seized  on,  as  if  no  cessation  were  agreed  on. 

2.  ^^  That  all  manner  of  persons,  passing  without  such  a 
safe  conduct  as  is  mentioned  in  the  article  next  going  before, 
shall  be  apprehended,  and  detained,  as  if  no  such  cessation 
were  agreed  on  at  all. 

3.  "  That  his  majesty's  forces  in  Oxfordshire  should  ad- 
vance no  nearer  to  Windsor  than  Wheatley,  and  in  Buck- 
inghamshire no  nearer  to  Aylesbury  than  Brill;  and  that 
in  Berkshire  the  forces  respectively  shall  not  advance  nearer 
the  one  to  the  other  than  now  they  are :  and  that  the  parlia- 
ment forces  in  Oxfordshire  shall  advance  no  nearer  to  Oxford 
than  Henley,  and  those  in  Buckinghamshire  no  nearer  to  Ox- 
ford than  Aylesbury :  and  that  his  majesty's  forces  shall  make 
no  new  quarters  above  twelve  miles  from  Oxford  any  way ; 
and  the  parliament  forces  shall  take  no  new  quarters  above 
twelve  miles  from  Windsor  any  way. 

4.  ^'  That  no  siege  shall  be  begun  or  continued  against 
Gloucester;  and  that  his  majesty's  forces  now  employed  in 
the  siege  shall  return  to  Cirencester  and  Malmsbury,  or  to 
Oxford,  as  shall  be  most  for  their  convenience ;  and  the  par- 
liament forces  which  are  in  Gloucestershire  shall  remain  in 
the  cities  of  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  the  castle  and  town  of 
Berkley,  or  retire  nearer  to  Windsor,  as  they  shall  see  cause : 
and  that  those  of  Wales,  which  are  drawn  to  Gloucester, 
shall  return  to  their  quarters  where  they  were  before  they 
drew  down  to  Gloucestershire. 

5.  ^'  That  in  ease  it  be  pretended  on  either  side  that  the 
cessation  is  violated,  no  act  of  hostility  is  inmiediately  to 
follow,  but  first  the  party  complaining  is  to  acquaint  the  lord 
general  on  the  other  side,  and  to  allow  three  days,  after  notice, 
for  satisfaction ;  and  in  case  satisfaction  be  not  given  or  ac- 
cepted, then  five  days'  notice  to  be  given,  before  hostility 
begin,  and  the  like  to  be  observed  in  the  remoter  armies 
by  the  commanders  in  chief. 
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3»t  6,  **  Lastly^  that  all  other  forces  in  the  kingdoni  of  Eng* 
laud  and  domiaion  of  Wales,  not  before  mentionedp  ehall 
remain  in  the  same  quarters  and  places  as  they  are  at  the 
time  of  publishing  this  cessation,  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  are  mentioned  in  the  aiiicles  before.  And  that 
this  cessation  shaU  not  extend  to  restrain  the  setting  forth, 
or  employing  of  any  ships  for  the  defence  of  his  majesty'ij 
dominions*'" 

3*'     All  wliieh  they  desired  ''  his  majesty  would  be  plaa^  toj 
ratify  and  confirm ;  and  that  this  cessation  might  begin  upoiL j 
the  fourth  of  March  nextj  or  sooner  if  it  might  be;  and  oon*! 
tinne  until  the  five  and  twentieth  of  the  same  month;  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  be  published  on  either  side ;  and  that  the 
treaty  might  likewise  commence  upon  the  same  day;  and  the 
continuance  thereof  not  to  exceed  twenty  days." 

3»3     These  propositions  were  delivered  to  his  majesty  on 
the  first  of  March,  which  was  almost  a  month  after  the 
cessation  bad  been  proposed  by  him,  (for  his  propositions 
were  made  on  the  third  of  February*)  which  administered 
cause  of  doubt  that  the  overture  was  not  sincere ;  since 
it  was  hardly  possible  that  the  cesimtion  could  begin  so 
soon  as  the  fourth^  by  which   time,  though  the  king 
should  consent  to  the  terms  proposed  upon  sight,  his 
answ^er  could  very  hardly  be  returned  to  them.     But 
the  articles  themselves  were  such  bm  occasioned  much 
debate   and   difterence  of  opinion   amongst   those  who 
desired  the  same  thing.    The  king,  after  the  examination 
of  them  with  his  privy-council,  and  at  a  council  of  war, 
made  a  committee  out  of  euch,  to  consider  the  incon- 
venience his  consent  to  them  might  produce  to  his  party, 
if  that  cessation  and  treaty  did  not  produce  a  peace ;  and 
the  inequality  in  theni^  if  the  overture  passed  from  an 
equal  enemy  according  to  the  rules  of  war.     Some  were 
of  opinion^  **  that  the  cessation  should  be  consented  to 
by  the  king,  upon  the  articles  proposed,   though  they 
should  be  thought  unequal,  not  only  because  it  would 
be  an  act  of  great  grace  and  compassion  to  the  people. 
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to  give  them  some  respite,  and  taste  of  peace,  and  the 
not  consenting  to  it  (the  reason  not  being  so  easy  to 
be  understood)  would  be  as  impopular  and  ungracious; 
but  that,  they  believed,  it  would  at  least  cast  the  people 
into  such  a  slumber,  that  much  of  their  fury  and  madness 
would  be  abated;  and  that  they  would  not  be  easily 
induced  to  part  with  the  ease  they  felt,  and  would  look 
upon  that  party  as  an  enemy  that  robbed  them  of  it; 
that  it  would  give  an  opportunity  of  charitable  inter- 
course, and  revive  that  freedom  of  conversation,  which, 
of  itself,  upon  so  great  advantage  of  reason  as  they  be- 
lieved the  king's  cause  gave,  would  rectify  the  under- 
standings of  many  who  were  misled  :  but  especially,  that 
it  would  not  only  hinder  the  recruit  of  the  earl  of 
Essex's  army,  (for  that  no  men  would  be  so  mad  to 
declare  themselves  against  the  king  when  they  saw  a 
cessation  in  order  to  restoring  the  king  to  his  rights,) 
but  would  lessen  the  forces  he  had  already ;  in  that  the 
army  consisted  most  of  men  engaged  by  the  pay,  not 
affection  to  the  cause;  who,  upon  such  a  remission  of 
duty  as  would  necessarily  attend  a  cessation,  would 
abandon  a  party  which  they  foresaw,  upon  a  peace, 
must  be  infamous,  though  it  might  be  secure :  and 
whereas  all  overtures  of  a  treaty  hitherto  had  advanced 
their  levies  upon  pretence  of  being  in  a  posture  not  to 
be  contemned,  they  believed  a  real  cessation  would 
render  those  levies  impossible." 
324  Others  thought "  any  cessation  disadvantageous  enough 
to  the  king;  and  therefore,  that  the  terms  upon  which 
it  was  to  be  made  were  to  be  precisely  looked  to :  that 
the  articles  proposed  would  only  produce  a  suspension  of 
present  acts  of  hostility  and  blood  amongst  the  soldiers ; 
but  gave  not  the  least  taste  of  peace  or  admitted  the 
least  benefit  to  the  people ;  for  that  all  intercourse 
and  conversation  was  inhibited,  insomuch  as  no  person 
of  the  king's  party,  though  no  soldier,  had  liberty  to 
VOL,  II.  N  n 
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visit  his  wife  or  femily  out  of  the  king's  quarters  during 
this  cessation;  and  the  hindering  recruits  could  only 
prejudice  the  king,  not  at  all  the  earl  of  Essex,  who 
had  at  present  a  greater  army  than  ever  before;  and 
the  city  of  London  was  such  a  magazine  of  men  as 
could  supply  him  upon  very  small  warning.  Besides, 
though  the  state  of  the  king's  army  and  quarters  about 
Oxford  was  such  as  might  receive  some  advantage  by 
a  cessation;  yet,  in  1;he  west,  it  was  hoped  his  affidrs 
were  in  the  bud ;  and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  was  so 
much  master  in  the  north,  that  if  a  peace  ensued  not, 
(which  wise  men  did  not  believe  was  seriously  intended 
on  the  parliament's  part,  by  reason  the  propositions  to 
be  treated  on  were  so  unreasonable,  and  impossible  to 
be  consented  to,)  such  a  cessation  would  hinder  the 
motion  and  progress  of  the  earl's  good  fortune,  and  give 
time  to  the  lord  Fairfax,  who  was  at  present  very  low, 
to  put  himself  into  such  a  posture  as  might  give  new 
trouble."  And  it  is  certain  the  northern  forces  had 
then  great  dread  of  this  cessation. 
325  To  these  considerations  was  added  another  of  greater 
moment,  and  which  could  be  less  answered  or  poised 
by  any  access  of  benefit  or  advantage  on  the  king's  party. 
Hitherto  the  parliament  had  raised  their  vast  sums  of 
money  for  the  support  of  their  army,  (which  could  only 
be  supported  by  constant  great  pay,)  and  the  discharge 
of  their  other  immense  expenses  incident  to  such  a 
rebellion,  from  the  city  of  London,  and  principally  from 
their  friends,  not  daring  so  rigidly  to  execute  their  ordi- 
nances generally,  but  contented  themselves  with  some 
severe  judgments  upon  particular  men,  whom  they  liad 
branded  with  some  extraordinary  mark  of  malignancv, 
out  of  London,  save  only  what  they  gleaned  amongst 
their  own  zealots  upon  voluntary  collections,  and  plun- 
dered by  their  army,  which  brought  no  supply  to  their 
common  stock :  and  [of]  what  they  imposed  upon  cities 
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and  towns,  in  which  they  had  garrisons,  (in  which  they  had 
been  likewise  very  tender,)  they  had  received  very  little ; 
not  venturing  yet,  by  any  general  tax  and  imposition 
upon  the  people,  to  inflame  them,  and  inform  them  how 
far  they  meant  to  invade  their  liberty  and  their  property, 
with  the  jealousy  whereof  they  had  blown  them  up  to  all 
those  swellings  and  seditious  humours  against  the  king ; 
and  apprehending,  that  if  they  should  attempt  that,  any 
encouragement  of  strength  from  any  of  the  king's  armies 
would  make  the  whole  kingdom  rise  against  them. 

p6  But  now,  after  they  had  agreed  to  a  treaty,  and  framed 
even  articles  for  a  cessation,  they  passed  an  ordinance  for 
a  weekly  assessment  throughout  the  kingdom  towards  the 
support  of  the  war ;  by  which  was  imposed  upon  the  city 
of  London  the  weekly  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
upon  the  whole  kingdom  no  less  than  a  weekly  pajrment 
of  thirty  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds, 
amounting  in  the  year  to  one  million  seven  hundred 
forty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-six  pounds;  a 
prodigious  sum  for  a  people  to  bear  who  before  this  war 
thought  the  payment  of  two  subsidies  in  a  year,  which 
in  the  best  times  never  amounted  to  above  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  never  in  our  age  to  above  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  an  insupportable  burden  upon  the  king- 
dom ;  and  indeed  had  very  seldom  borne  the  same  under 
all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned. 

ja7  For  the  speedy  and  exact  collection  whereof  they  ap- 
pointed by  the  same  ordinance  commissioners  in  each 
county,  such  as  were  sufficiently  inclined  to  and  engaged 
in  their  designs.  To  this  they  added  other  ordinances, 
for  exacting  the  twentieth,  part,  and  other  payments, 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  which  had  been  only  under- 
gone (and  that  not  generally)  in  London ;  and,  above  all, 
for  the  sequestering  and  seizing  of  the  estates  of  all  who 
adhered  to  the  king.  "  Now  if  a  cessation  were  consented 
to  by  the  king,  on  the  articles  proposed,  and  thereby  the 
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king's  forces  locked  up  within  the  several  limits  and 
narrow  bounds  in  which  they  were  contained,  these  or- 
dinances might  be  executed  throughout  all  their  quarters : 
and  thereby  vast  sums  be  raised.  Their  great  association 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and 
Essex,  (in  neither  of  which  the  king  had  any  visible  party 
or  one  fixed  quarter,)  upon  which  the  apprehension 
of  the  earl  of  Newcastle's  advance  upon  them  kept  them 
from  notable  pressures,  would  by  this  means  yield  them 
a  great  supply  of  men  and  money.  In  Somersetshire  and 
Devonshire,  whilst  sir  Ralph  Hopton  might  hereby  be 
kept  from  advancing,  they  might  raise  what  they  would, 
and  might  dispose  of  the  stocks  and  personal  estate  of 
those  whom  they  had  and  would  declare  to  be  malignant ; 
and  so  this  cessation,  besides  the  damage  and  prejudice  to 
the  loyal  party,  would  probably  fill  the  rebels'  coffers, 
the  emptiness  whereof  was  the  most,  if  not  only,  probable 
way  and  means  to  determine  the  war." 
338  These  considerations  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
those  who  believed  the  treaty  was  not  like  to  produce  a 
peace ;  the  number  of  which  was  increased  by  a  new 
resolution,  at  this  time  entered  upon,  and  vigorously 
prosecuted,  to  fortify  the  city  of  London,  and  to  draw 
a  line  about  it ;  which  was  executed  with  marvellous 
expedition ;  which  many  believed  would  not  have  been 
then  done,  both  for  the  charge  and  jealousy  of  it,  if  it 
had  not  been  resolved  it  should  not  yet  return  to  the 
king's  obedience.  And  many  persons  of  honour  and 
quality  about  the  king,  who  had  given  great  life  to  his 
affairs,  were  so  startled  with  the  sense  of  it,  that  they 
addressed  themselves  together  to  his  majesty,  and  be- 
sought him,  "  that  they  might  not  lose  that  now  by  an 
unequal  cessation,  which  had  been  preserved  for  them 
during  the  license  of  hostility ;  and  that  his  and  their 
enemies  might  not  be  that  way  enabled  to  destroy  them, 
which  yet  they  durst  not  attempt  to  do."     The  king 
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hereupon,  after  solemn  debate  in  council,  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  his  anny  being  present,  resolved  to  make  such 
alterations  in  the  articles  as  might  make  the  terms  a 
little  more  equal,  at  least  prevent  so  intolerable  disad- 
vantages. 

3a9  I.  "To  the  first  article  as  it  was  proposed  by  them,  his  ma- 
jesty fully  and  absolutely  consented. 

330  2.  "  To  the  second  likewise  fully,  as  far  as  it  concerned  all 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army ;  but  proposed,  that  all  other 
his  subjects  of  what  quality  or  condition  soever,  might,  during 
the  cessation,  pass  to  and  from  the  cities  of  Oxford  or  London, 
or  any  other  parts  of  his  majesty**s  dominions,  without  any  search, 
stay,  or  imprisonment  of  their  persons,  or  seizure  and  detention 
of  their  goods  or  estates  :  and  that  all  manner  of  trade  and  com- 
merce might  be  open  and  free  between  all  his  subjects,  except 
between  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  either  army,  or  for  arms,  am- 
munition, money,  bullion,  or  victuals  for  the  use  of  either  army, 
without  a  pass  or  safe  conduct  C  which,  his  majesty  told  them, 
"  would  be  a  good  beginning  to  renew  the  trade  and  correspond- 
ence of  the  kingdom,  and  whereby  his  subjects  might  be  restored 
to  that  liberty  and  freedom  they  were  bom  to,  and  had  so  happily 
enjoyed  till  these  miserable  distractions ;  and  which,  even  during 
this  war,  his  majesty  had  to  his  utmost  laboured  to  preserve, 
opening  the  way,  by  most  strict  proclamations,  to  the  passage 
of  all  commodities,  even  to  the  city  of  London  itself.'^ 

331  3,  4,  5,  6.  To  these  the  king  likewise  consented,  with  two  pro- 
visions :  ] .  '^  that  such  ships  as  were  necessary  to  be  set  forth 
should  be  commanded  by  such  persons  as  his  majesty  should 
approve  of.  a.  That,  during  the  cessation,  none  of  his  subjects 
should  be  imprisoned  otherwise  than  according  to  the  known 
laws  of  the  land,  and  that  there  should  be  no  plundering  or 
violence  offered  to  any  of  his  subjects.**^ 

33*  The  first  of  these  was  inserted,  (without  purpose  of 
insisting  on  it,)  lest  by  the  king's  consent  to  the  article, 
in  the  terms  it  was  proposed,  he  might  be  thought  to 
consent  in  any  degree  to  their  usurpation  of  the  naval 
authority.    And  the  second  was  to  prevent  the  execution 
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of  the  ordinances  before  mentioned.     And  his  majesty 
told  thera, 

333  "  He  hoped  these  small  alterations  would  sufficiently  manifest 
how  soUcitous  he  was  for  the  good  of  his  people,  for  whose  liber- 
ties he  should  insist,  when,  in  matters  merely  concerning  himself, 
he  might  descend  to  easier  conditions :  and  how  desirous  he  was, 
that,  in  this  unnatural  contention,  no  more  blood  of  his  subjects 
might  be  spilt,  upon  which  he  looked  with  much  grief,  com- 
passion, and  tenderness  of  heart,  even  [on  the  blood]  of  those 
who  had  lifted  up  their  hands  against  him.  And  therefore  he 
doubted  not  but  both  houses  would  consent  to  them.  However, 
if  any  scruples  should  be  made,  he  was  willing  that  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  treaty  might  nevertheless  inunediately  come  to 
him,  and  so  all  matters  concerning  the  cessation  might  be  there 
settled  between  them.'' 

334  After  this  answer  returned  by  the  king,  many  days 
passed  without  any  return  to  him ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
another  address  was  made  to  his  majesty,  upon  which  the 
great  managers  at  London  had  set  their  hearts  more  than 
upon  the  treaty ;  and  for  which  indeed  they  deferred 
their  treaty.  They  had  still  a  great  dependence  and  con- 
fidence upon  their  brethren  of  Scotland,  and  yet  that 
people  moved  very  slowly ;  and,  since  the  earl  of  Essex 
had  been  settled  in  liis  winter  quarters,  there  had  been 
high  quarrels  between  the  English  and  Scotch  officers, 
insomuch  as,  upon  some  reproachful  words  which  had 
been  cast  out,  many  swords  were  one  day  drawn  in 
Westminster-hall,  when  the  houses  were  sitting,  between 
them ;  and  a  little  blood  drawn,  which  (though  the  houses 
industriously  laboured  to  compose  [it]  with  declarations 
of  their  joint  value  and  respect  of  that  nation  with 
their  own,  and  that  their  deserts  could  only  distinguish 
them)  gave  so  great  umbrage,  that  many  of  the  Scots, 
some  of  eminent  command,  quit[ted]  the  service ;  and  it 
was  hoped  it  would  have  broke  any  farther  national  com- 
bination in  mischief. 
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335  But  the  general  inclination  to  rebellion  mastered  those 
particular  considerations  and  disobligations ;  and,  about 
the  end  of  February,  to  facilitate  the  king's  consent  to 
the  grand  proposition  for  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy, 
(which  the  two  houses  had  been,  by  the  arts  before 
mentioned,  wrought  to  make ;  when  in  truth  there  were 
very  few  of  themselves  desired  it ;  as,  when  it  passed 
the  house  of  peers,  there  weVe  but  five  lords  present,) 
there  arrived  at  Oxford  the  earl  of  Lowden,  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  a  man 
of  equal  fame  in  the  distractions  that  arose  in  that  king- 
dom :  the  former  came  as  a  commissioner  from  the  lords 
of  the  secret  council  of  that  kingdom,  or,  as  they  then 
thought  fit  to  call  themselves,  "  the  conservators  of  the 
peace  between  the  two  kingdoms ;"  and  desired  to  pass 
as  a  mediator  in  the  differences  between  the  king  and  the 
two  houses,  and  that  the  king  would  give  them  leave 
upon  the  matter  to  be  umpires  between  them.  The 
other,  Mr.  Henderson,  had  a  special  employment  from 
the  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  to  present  a  petition 
from  that  body  to  the  king ;  the  which,  because  it  was 
then  thought  of  a  very  strange  nature  and  dialect,  and 
because  I  shall  always  report  the  acts  of  that  nation  (as 
far  as  I  am  obliged  to  mention  them)  in  their  own  words, 
I  think  very  convenient  to  insert  in  this  place. 

336  But  it  will  be  first  necessary,  for  the  better  under- 
standing one  angry  clause  in  it,  to  remember,  that,  when 
the  earl  of  Newcastle  marched  into  Yorkshire,  upon  oc- 
casion of  some  aspersions  published  against  him  by  the 
lord  Fairfax,  that  his  army  consisted  only  of  papists,  and 
that  his  design  was  to  extirpate  the  protestant  religion, 
the  earl  set  forth  a  declaration  of  the  reasons  of  his 
marching  into  that  country,  which  was,  upon  the  desire 
of  the  principal  gentlemen,  to  rescue  and  protect  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  parliament;  and  then,  taking 
notice  of  the  scandalous  im|)utations  upon  him  in  point 
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of  religion,  after  he  bad  vindicated  himself  from  the 
least  suspicion  of  inclination  to  popery,  he  confessed  "  he 
liad  granted  commissions  to  many  papists,  which  as  he 
knew  was  in  this  case  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, so  he  believed  it  very  agreeable  to  [the]  present 
policy;  and  that  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the 
two  houses  being  not  grounded  upon  any  matter  of  reli- 
gion, the  rebels  professing  themselves  to  be  of  the  same 
of  which  his  majesty  was  clearly  known  to  be,  and  the 
papists  generally  at  this  time  appearing  very  loyal  to  him, 
which  too  many  protestants  were  not,  he  thought  their 
assistance  might  very  fitly  be  made  use  of,  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  of  the  other."  And  from  thence  these  zeal- 
ous Scots  concluded  that  he  preferred  the  papists  in  point 
of  loyalty  before  the  protestants ;  which  was  a  calumny 
of  so  public  a  concernment,  that  they  could  not  be  silent 
in.     Their  petition  follows  in  these  words  : 

To  the  king^s  most  excellent  majesty. 

337      The  humble  petition  of  the  commissioners  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  4,  1 64!-. 

"  Our  silence,  and  ceasing  to  present  before  your  majesty  our 
humble  thoughts  and  desires,  at  this  time  of  common  danger 
to  religion,  to  your  majesty's  sacred  person,  your  crown,  and 
posterity,  and  to  all  your  majesty's  dominions,  were  impiety 
against  God,  unthankfulness  and  disloyalty  against  your  majesty, 
and  indirect  approbation  and  hardening  of  the  adversaries  of 
truth  and  peace  in  their  wicked  ways,  and  cruelty  against  our 
brethren,  lying  in  such  depths  of  affliction  and  anguish  of  spirit; 
any  one  of  which  crimes  were  in  us,  above  all  others,  unexcusable, 
and  would  prove  us  most  unworthy  of  the  trust  committed  unto 
us.  The  flame  of  this  common  combustion  hath  almost  devoured 
Ireland,  is  now  wasting  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  we  cannot 
tell  how  soon  it  shall  enter  upon  ourselves,  and  set  this  your 
majesty's  most  ancient  and  native  kingdom  on  fire.  If  in  this 
woful  case,  and  lamentable  condition  of  your  majesty's  dominions, 
all  others  should  be  silent,  it  behoveth  us  to  speak :  and  if  our 
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tongues  and  pens  should  tease,  our  consciences  within  us  would 
cry  out,  and  the  stones  in  the  streets  would  answer  us. 

338  "  Our  great  grief,  and  apprehension  of  danger,  is  not  a  little 
increased,  partly  by  the  insolency  and  presumption  of  papists, 
and  others  disaffected  to  the  reformation  of  religion,  who, 
although  for  their  number  and  power  they  be  not  considerable 
amongst  us,  yet,  through  the  success  of  the  popish  party  in 
Ireland,  and  the  hopes  they  conceive  of  the  prevailing  power 
of  popish  armies  and  the  prelatical  faction  in  England,  they 
have  of  late  taken  spirit,  and  begun  to  speak  big  words  against 
the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the  work  of  God  in  this  land ; 
and  partly,  and  more  principally,  that  a  chief  praise  of  the 
protestant  religion  (and  thereby  our  not  vain,  but  just  gloria- 
tion)  is,  by  the  public  declaration  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle, 
general  of  your  majesty'^s  forces  for  the  northern  parts,  and 
nearest  unto  us,  transferred  unto  papists ;  who,  although  they  be 
sworn  enemies  imto  kings,  and  be  as  infamous  for  their  treasons 
and  conspiracies  against  princes  and  rulers,  as  for  their  known 
idolatry  and  spiritual  tyranny,  yet  are  they  openly  declared  to 
be  not  only  good  subjects,  or  better  subjects,  but  far  better 
subjects  than  protestants:  which  is  a  new  and  foul  disparage- 
ment of  the  reformed  religion,  a  notable  injury  to  your  majesty 
in  your  honour,  a  sensible  reflection  upon  the  whole  body  of  this 
kingdom,  which  is  impatient  that  any  subjects  should  be  more 
loyal  than  they ;  but  abhorreth,  and  extremely  disdaineth,  that 
papists,  who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  should  be 
compared  with  them  in  allegiance  and  fidelity;  and  which 
(being  a  strange  doctrine  from  the  mouth  or  pen  of  professed 
protestants)  will  suffer  a  hard  construction  from  all  the  reformed 
kirks. 

339  "  We  therefore,  your  majesty's  most  humble  and  loving  sub- 
jects, upon  these  and  the  like  considerations,  do  humbly  entreat, 
that  your  majesty  may  be  pleased,  in  your  princely  wisdom,  first 
to  consider,  that  the  intentions  of  papists,  directed  by  the 
principles  of  their  profession,  are  no  other  than  they  have  been 
from  the  beginning,  even  to  build  their  Babel,  and  to  set  up 
their  execrable  idolatry  and  artichristian  tyranny,  in  all  your 
majesty's  dominions  ;  to  change  the  face  of  your  two  kingdoms 
of  Scotland  and  England  into  the  similitude  of  miserable  Ireland; 
which  is  more  bitter  to  the  people  of  God,  your  majesty's  good 
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subjects,  to  think  upon,  than  death ;  and  whatsoever  their 
present  pretences  be,  for  the  defence  of  your  majesty's  person 
and  authority,  yet,  in  the  end,  by  their  arms  and  power,  with  a 
displayed  banner,  to  bring  that  to  pass  against  your  royal  person 
and  posterity,  which  the  fifth  of  November,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
was  not  able  by  their  subtile  and  undermining  treason  to  produce; 
or,  which  will  be  their  greatest  mercy,  to  reduce  your  majesty 
and  your  kingdoms  to  the  base  and  unnatural  slavery  of  their 
monarch  the  pope:  and  next,  that  your  majesty,  upon  this 
undeniable  evidence,  may  timously  and  speedily  apply  your  royal 
authority  for  disbanding  their  forces,  suppressing  their  power, 
and  disappointing  their  bloody  and  merciless  projects. 

340  "  And  for  this  end,  we  are  with  greater  earnestness  than 
before  constrained  to  fall  down  again  before  your  majesty,  and 
in  all  humility  to  renew  the  supplication  of  the  late  general 
assembly,  and  our  own  former  petition  in  their  name,  for  unity 
of  religion  and  for  uniformity  of  church-government  in  all  your 
majesty'^s  kingdoms,  and,  to  this  effect,  for  a  meeting  of  some 
divines  to  be  holden  in  England,  unto  which,  according  to  the 
desire  of  your  majesty'^s  parliament,  some  commissioners  may  be 
sent  from  this  kirk ;  that,  in  all  points  to  be  proponed  and 
debated,  there  may  be  the  greater  consent  and  harmony.  We 
take  the  boldness  to  be  the  more  instant  in  this  our  humble 
desire,  because  it  concemeth  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  so  much 
in  his  glory,  your  majesty  in  your  honour,  the  kirk  of  England 
(which  we  ought  to  tender  as  our  own  bowels,  and  whose  refor- 
mation is  more  dear  unto  us  than  our  lives)  in  her  happiness, 
and  the  kirk  of  Scotland  in  her  purity  and  peace ;  former 
experience  and  daily  sense  teaching  us,  that  without  the  re- 
formation of  the  kirk  of  England  there  is  no  hope  or  possibihty 
of  the  continuance  of  reformation  here. 

341  "  The  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose  vicegerent  your  ma- 
jesty is,  called  for  this  great  work  of  reformation  at  your  hands; 
and  the  present  commotions  and  troubles  of  your  majesty^s 
dominions  are  either  [a]  preparation,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  for 
this  blessed  reformation  and  unity  of  religion,  (which  is  the  de- 
sire, prayer,  and  expectation  of  all  your  majesty's  good  subjects 
in  this  kingdom,)  or,  which  they  tremble  to  think  upon,  and 
earnestly  deprecate,  are  (in  the  justice  of  God,  for  the  abuse 
of  the  gospel,  the  tolerating  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  a^inst 
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80  dear  a  light,  and  not  acknowledging  the  day  of  visitation) 
the  beginning  of  such  a  doleful  desolation,  as  no  policy  or  power 
of  man  shall  be  able  to  prevent,  and  as  shall  make  your  majesty'^s 
kingdoms,  within  a  short  time,  as  miserable  as  they  may  be 
happy  by  a  reformation  of  religion.     Gk)d  forbid  that,  whilst 
the  houses  of  parliament  do  profess  their  desire  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  a  peaceable  and  parliamentary  way,  and  pass 
their  bills  for  that  end  in  the  particulars,  that  your  majesty, 
the  nurse-father  of  the  kirk  of  Christ,  to  whose  care  the  custody 
and  vindication  of  religion  doth  principally  belong,  should,  to 
the  provoking  of  the  anger  of  Gx)d,  the  stopping  of  the  influence 
of  so  many  blessings  from  Heaven,  and  the  grieving  of  the  hearts 
of  all  the  godly,  frustrate   our  expectation,  make  our  hopes 
ashamed,  and  hazard  the  loss  of  the  hearts  of  all  your  good 
subjects ;  which,  next  unto  the  truth  and  unity  of  religion,  and 
the  safety  of  your  kingdoms,  are  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  and 
spend  their  blood  for  your  majesty'^s  honour  and  happiness. 
343     "  We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  work  is  great,  the  difficulties 
and  impediments  many ;  and  that  there  be  both  mountains  and 
lions  in  the  way ;  the  strongest  let,  till  it  be  taken  out  of  the 
way,  is  the  mountain  of  prelacy :  and  no  wonder,  if  your  majesty 
consider  how  many  papists  and  popishly  affected  have  for  a 
long  time  found  peace  and  ease  under  the  shadow  thereof;    how 
many  of  the  prelatical  faction  have  thereby  their  life  and  being ; 
how  many  profane  and  worldly  men  do  fear  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
and  are  unwilling  to  submit  themselves  to  the  obedience  of  the 
gospel;  and  how  many  there  be,  whose  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the 
external  pomp  and  glory  of  the  kirk,  whose  minds  are  miscarried 
with  a  conceit  of  the  governing  of  the  kirk  by  the  rules  of  human 
policy,  and  whose  hearts  are  affrighted  with  the  apprehensions 
of  the  dangerous  consequences  which  may  ensue  upon  alterations. 
But  when  your  majesty,  in  your  princely  and  religious  wisdom, 
shall  remember,  from  the  records  of  former  times,  how  against 
the  gates  of  hell,  the  force  and  fraud  of  worldly  and  wicked 
men,  and  all  panic  fears  of  danger,  the  Christian  religion  was 
first  planted,  and  the  Christian  kirk  thereafter  reformed :  and, 
from  the  condition  of  the  present  times,  how  many,  from  the 
experience  of  the  tyranny  of  prelates,  are  afraid  to  discover 
themselves,  lest  they  be  revenged  upon  them  hereafter,  (whereas 
prelacy  being  removed,  they  would  openly  profess  what  they  are. 
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and  join  mih  others  in  the  way  of  reformation,)  aD  obstiialis 
and  difficulties  shall  be  hut  matter  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  (xodj  the  principal  worker,  and  the  mejins  of  the  greater 
gloi^y  to  your  majesty,  the  prime  instrument. 

343  "  The  intermixture  of  the  government  of  prelates  with  the 
civil  state,  mentioned  in  your  niajesty^s  answer  to  our  former  pe- 
tition, being  taken  away,  and  the  right  government  by  a&^mhliea, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  reformed  kirks,  and  wherein  the 
agreement  vnH  be  easy,  being  settled ;  the  kirk  and  religion  will 
be  more  pui-e,  and  frt^e  from  mixture,  and  the  ci%il  government 
more  sound  and  firm.  That  government  of  the  kirk  must  miit 
best  with  the  civil  state,  and  be  most  useful  for  kings  and  king- 
doms, which  is  best  warranted  by  God,  by  whom  kings  do  reign 
and  kingdoms  are  established*  Nor  can  a  reformation  be  ex- 
pected in  the  common  and  ordinary  way,  expressed  also  in  your 
majesty's  answer.  The  wisest  and  most  religious  princes  have 
found  it  impossible,  and  implying  a  repugnancy,  since  the  per- 
sons to  be  reformed  and  the  reformers  must  be  diverse;  and  the 
way  of  reformation  must  be  different  from  the  corrupt  way,  by 
which  defection  of  workmen,  and  corruption  in  doctrine,  worship, 
and  government,  have  entered  into  the  kirk.  Suffer  us  therefore, 
dread  sovereign,  to  renew  our  petitions  for  this  unity  of  religion 
and  uniformity  of  kirk-government,  and  for  a  meeting  of  some 
divines  of  both  kingdoms,  who  may  prepare  matters  for  your 
majesty's  view,  and  for  the  examination  and  approbation  of  more 
fuM  assemblies.  The  national  assembly  of  this  kirk,  from  which 
we  have  our  commission,  did  promise,  in  their  thanksgiYtng  for 
the  many  favours  expressed  in  your  majesty's  letter,  their  best 
endeavour  to  keep  the  people  under  their  charge  in  unity  and 
peace,  and  in  loyalty  and  obedience  to  your  majesty  and  your 
laws ;  which  we  confess  is  a  duty  weU  beseeming  the  preachen 
of  the  gospel. 

344  **  But  we  cannot  conceal  how  much  both  pastors  and  people  are 
grieved  and  disquieted  with  the  late  reports  of  the  success,  bold- 
ness, and  strength  of  popish  forces  in  Ireland  and  England ;  and 
how  much  danger,  from  the  power  of  so  malicious  and  bloody 
enemies,  is  apprehended  to  the  religion  and  peace  of  this  kirk 
and  kingdom,  conceived  by  them  to  be  the  spring  whence  have 
issued  aJi  their  calamities  and  mijiseries,  ^V^hich  we  humbly 
remonstrate  to  your  majesty  as  a  necessity  requijing  a  genem! 
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assembly,  and  do  earnestly  supplicate  for  the  presence  and 
assistance  of  your  majesty**s  commissioners  at  the  day  to 
be  appointed ;  that,  by  universal  consent  of  the  whole  kirk,  the 
best  course  may  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  religion,  and 
for  the  averting  of  the  great  wrath  which  they  conceive  to  be 
unminent  to  this  kingdom.  If  it  shall  please  the  Lord,  in  whose 
hand  is  the  heart  of  the  king,  as  the  rivers  of  waters,  to  turn  it 
whithersoever  he  will,  to  incline  your  majesty^s  heart  to  this 
through  reformation ;  no  more  to  tolerate  the  mass,  or  any  part 
of  Romish  superstition  or  tyranny;  and  to  command  that  all 
good  means  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  your  princely  consort, 
the  queen^s  majesty,  (which  is  also  the  humble  desire  of  this 
whole  kirk  and  kingdom,)  your  joint  comforts  shall  be  multiplied 
above  the  days  of  your  affliction,  to  your  incredible  joy ;  your 
glory  shall  shine  in  brightness  above  all  your  royal  progenitors, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  the  terror  of  your  enemies ; 
and  your  kingdoms  so  far  abound  in  righteousness,  peace,  and 
prosperity,  above  all  that  hath  been  in  former  generations,  that 
they  shall  say,  It  is  good  for  us  that  we  have  been  qfflicted.^^ 

345  This  petition  was  not  stranger  in  itself  than  in  the 
circumstances  that  attended  it ;  for  it  was  no  sooner  (if 
so  soon)  presented  to  the  king,  than  it  was  sent  to 
London,  and  printed,  and  communicated  with  extra- 
ordinary industry  to  the  people;  that  they  might  see 
how  far  the  Scotch  nation  would  be  engaged  for  the 
destruction  of  the  church ;  and  the  messenger  who  pre- 
sented it,  Mr.  Henderson,  confessed  to  his  majesty,  that 
he  had  three  or  four  letters  to  the  most  active  and  sedi- 
tious preachers  about  London,  from  men  of  the  same 
spirit  in  Scotland.  Upon  this  provocation,  the  king 
might  have  very  reasonably  proceeded  against  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, who  was  neither  included  in  his  safe  conduct, 
(as  the  lord  Lowden  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners 
were,)  nor  had  any  authority  from  the  lords  of  the 
council  of  that  kingdom,  (who  were  qualified  with  large 
powers,)  to  countenance  his  employment ;  being  sent 
only  from  the  commissioners  of  the  general  assembly, 
(who  were  not  authorized  by  their  own  constitutions  to 
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make  any  such  declaration,)  and  there  being  then  no 
assembly  sitting;  which  itself,  with  all  their  new  prin- 
leges,  could  not  with  any  colour  of  reason  or  authority 
have  transacted  such  an  instrument.  However  the  king, 
who  well  knew  the  interest  and  influence  the  clergy  had 
upon  the  people  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  that,  whilst  they 
pretended  to  remove  them  from  all  secular  employment, 
they  were  the  principal  instruments  and  engines  by  which 
the  whole  nation  was  wrought  to  sedition ;  resolved,  not 
only  to  use  the  person  of  Mr.  Henderson  very  graciously, 
and  to  protect  him  from  those  affronts  which  he  might 
naturally  expect  in  a  university,  (especially,  having  used 
some  grave  and  learned  doctors  with  great  insolence,  who 
went  civilly  to  him  to  be  informed  what  arguments  had 
prevailed  with  him  to  be  so  professed  an  enemy  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  to  give  him  some  information  in 
the  argument;  with  whom  he  superciliously  refused  to 
hold  any  discourse,)  but  to  return  an  answer  with  all 
possible  candour  to  the  petition  itself;  and  so,  before  he 
entered  upon  the  other  address,  made  by  the  lord  Lowden 
and  the  rest,  he  returned  (after  very  solemn  debates  in 
council,  where  the  earl  of  Lanrick  the  secretary  for 
Scotland,  and  other  lords  of  Scotland,  who  were  of  the 
priv)'-council,  were  present,  and  fully  concurred,  with 
many  expressions  of  their  detestation  of  the  manners  of 
their  countrymen,  yet  with  assured  confidence  that  they 
would  not  be  corrupted  to  any  act  of  hostility)  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  and,  with  all  expedition,  by  other  hands  into 
Scotland,  this  answer ;  which  likewise  I  think  fit  to  in- 
sert in  the  very  words,  that  posterity  may  know  how 
tender  and  provident  the  king  always  was,  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding  of  him  and  his  actions  with  that 
people ;  and  consequently  any  commotions  in  that  king- 
dom ;  which  was  the  only  thing  he  feared  might  coutri- 
l)ute  to  and  continue  the  distractions  in  this. 
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34^  His  maJesty^s  answer  to  a  late  petition  presented  unto  htm  by  the 
ha/nds  of  Mr,  Alexander  Henderson^  from  the  commissioners  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

"  We  received  lately  a  petition  from  you,  by  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  to  the  which  we  intended  to  have 
given  an  answer  as  soon  as  we  had  transacted  the  business  with 
the  other  commissioners  addressed  to  us  from  the  conservators 
of  the  treaty  of  that  our  kingdom.     But  finding  the  same  to  be 
published  in  print,  and  to  be  dispersed  throughout  our  kingdom,  to 
the  great  danger  of  scandaling  of  our  well  affected  subjects,  who 
may  interpret  the  bitterness  and  sharpness  of  some  expressions 
not  to  be  so  agreeable  to  that  regard  and  reverence  which  is  due 
to  our  person,  and  the  matter  itself  to  be  reproachful  to  the 
honour  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom ;  we  have  been  com- 
pelled the  more  strictly  to  examine,  as  well  the  authority  of  the 
petitioners,  as  the  matter  of  the  petition  itself,  and  to  publish 
our  opinion  of  both,  that  our  subjects  of  both  kingdoms  may  see 
how  equally  just  and  sensible  we  are  of  the  laws  and  honour  of 
both  our  kingdoms. 
347     "And  first,  upon  perusal  of  the  petition,  "we  required  to 
see  the  commission  by  which  the  messenger  who  brought  this 
petition,  or  the  persons  who  sent  him,  are  qualified  to  inter- 
meddle in  affairs  so  foreign  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  of  so  great 
concernment  to  this  our  kingdom  of  England.     Upon  examina- 
tion whereof,  and  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  government  of  this 
our  kingdom,  which  we  are  trusted  and  sworn  to  defend,  we  must 
profess  that  the  petitioners,  or  the  general  assembly  of  our 
church  of  Scotland,  have  not  the  least  authority  or  power  to 
intermeddle  or  interpose   in   the   afiairs   of  this  kingdom   or 
church ;  (which  are  settled  and  established  by  the  proper  laws  of 
this  land,  and,  till  they  be  altered  by  the  same  competent  power, 
cannot  be  inveighed  against  without  a  due  sense  of  us  and  this 
nation ;  much  less  can  they  present  any  advice  or  declaration 
to  our  houses  of  parliament  against  the  same;)  or,  to  that 
purpose,  to  send  any  letters,  as  now  they  have  done,  to  any 
ministers  of  our  church  here ;  who,  by  the  laws  of  this  land, 
cannot  correspond  against  the  same. 
2^8      "  Therefore  we  do  believe  that  the  petitioners,  when  they 
shall  consider  how  unwarranted  it  is  by  the  laws  of  that  king- 
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dom,  and  how  contrary  it  is  to  the  laws  of  this,  to  the  profes- 
sions they  have  made  to  each  other,  and  how  unbecoming  in 
itself,  for  them  to  require  the  ancient,  happy,  and  established 
government  of  the  church  of  England  to  be  altered,  and  con- 
formed to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  another  church,  ^ill 
find  themselves  misled  by  the  information  of  some  factious 
persons  here,  who  would  willingly  engage  the  petitioners  to 
foment  a  difference  and  division  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
which  we  have,  i^-ith  so  much  care  and  industry,  endeavoured 
to  prevent;  not  ha>dng  laboured  more  to  quench  the  com- 
bustion in  this  kingdom,  than  we  have  to  hinder  the  like  from 
either  devouring  Ireland  or  entering  into  Scotland;  which,  if 
all  others  will  equally  labour,  will  undoubtedly  be  avoided 
But  we  cannot  so  easily  pass  over  the  mention  of  Ireland, 
being  moved  to  it  by  the  scandalous  aspersions  that  have  been 
often  cast  upon  us  upon  that  subject,  and  the  use  that  hath 
been  made  of  the  woful  distractions  of  that  kingdom,  as  of  a 
seminary  of  fears  and  jealousies,  to  beget  the  like  distractions 
in  this;  and,  which  lest  they  may  have  farther  influence,  we 
are  the  more  willing  to  make  our  innocence  appear  in  that 
particular. 
349  "  When  first  that  horrid  rebellion  began,  we  were  in  our 
kingdom  of  Scotland;  and  the  sense  we  had  then  of  it,  the 
expressions  we  made  concerning  it,  the  commissions,  together 
with  some  other  assistance,  we  sent  immediately  into  that 
kingdom,  and  the  instant  recommendation  we  made  of  it 
to  both  our  houses  of  parliament  in  England  are  known  to 
all  persons  of  quality  there  and  then  about  us.  After  our 
return  into  England,  our  ready  concurring  to  all  the  deeires 
of  both  houses  that  might  most  speedily  repress  that  rebellion, 
by  passing  the  bill  of  pressing,  and  in  it  a  clause  which  quitted 
a  right  cliallenged  by  all  and  enjoyed  by  many  of  our  prede- 
cessors; by  parting  with  our  rights  in  the  lands  escheat  edto 
us  by  that  rebellion,  for  the  encouragement  of  adventurers; 
by  emptying  of  our  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  for 
that  ser>ice,  (which  we  have  since  needed  for  our  necessar}' 
defence  and  preser>^ation;)  by  consenting  to  all  bills  for  the 
raising  of  money  for  the  same,  though  containing  unusual  clauses, 
which  trusted  both  houses  without  us  with  the  manner  of  dis- 
posing it;  our  often  pressing  both  houses,  not  to  neglect  that 
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kingdom,  by  being  diverted  by  considerations  and  disputes  less 
oonoeming  both  kingdoms :  our  offer  of  raising  ten  thousand 
volunteers  to  be  sent  thither,  and  our  several  offers  to  engage 
our  own  royal  person  in  the  suppression  of  that  horrid  rebellion, 
are  no  less  known  to  all  this  nation,  than  our  perpetual  earnest- 
ness, by  our  foreign  ministers,  to  keep  all  manner  of  supplies 
from  being  transported  for  the  relief  of  the  rebels,  is  known  to 
several  neighbouring  princes ;  which  if  all  our  subjects  will 
consider,  and  withal  how  many  of  the  men,  and  how  much  of 
the  money  raised  for  that  end,  and  how  much  care,  time,  and 
industry  have  been  diverted  from  that  employment,  and  em- 
ployed in  this  unnatural  war  against  ua»  (the  true  cause  of  the 
present  misery  and  want  which  our  British  armies  there  do  now 
endure,)  they  will  soon  free  us  from  all  those  imputations  so 
scandalously  and  groundlessly  laid  upon  us,  and  impute  the 
continuance  of  the  combustion  of  that  miserable  kingdom,  the 
danger  it  may  bring  upon  our  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  beginning  of  this  doleful  desolation,  to  those  who 
are  truly  guilty  of  it. 

350  ^'  For  unity  in  religion,  which  is  desired,  we  cannot  but 
answer,  that  we  much  apprehend  lest  the  papists  may  make 
some  advantage  of  that  expression,  by  continuing  that  scandal 
with  more  authority,  which  they  have  ever  heretofore  used  to 
cast  upon  the  reformation,  by  interpreting  all  the  differences  in 
ceremony,  government,  or  indifferent  opinions  between  several 
protestant  churches,  to  be  differences  in  religion ;  and  lest  our 
good  subjects  of  England,  who  have  ever  esteemed  themselves 
of  the  same  religion  with  you,  should  suspect  themselves  to  be 
esteemed  by  you  to  be  of  a  contrary;  and  that  the  religion 
which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  held,  ever  since  the  blessed 
reformation,  and  in  and  for  which  they  are  resolved  to  die,  is 
taxed  and  branded  of  falsehood  or  insufficiency  by  such  a 
desire. 

351  "  For  uniformity  in  church-government,  we  conceived  the 
answer  formerly  given  by  us  (at  Bridgenorth,  13th  October, 
1642)  to  the  former  petition  in  this  argument,  would  have 
satisfied  the  petitioners ;  and  is  so  full,  that  we  can  add  little 
to  it;  viz.  that  the  government  here  established  by  the  laws 
hath  so  near  a  relation  and  intermixture  with  the  civil  state, 
(which  may  be  unknown  to  the  petitioners,)  that  till  a  com- 
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posed,  digested  form  be  presented  to  us,  upon  a  free  debate 
of  both  houses  in  a  parliamentary  way,  whereby  the  consrat 
and  approbation  of  this  whole  kingdom  may  be  had,  and  we 
and  all  our  subjects  may  discern  what  is  to  be  left  in  or  brou^t 
in,  as  well  as  what  is  to  be  taken  away ;  we  know  not  how  to 
consent  to  any  alteration,  otherwise  than  to  such  an  act,  for 
the  ease  of  tender  consciences  in  the  matter  of  ceremonies,  as 
we  have  often  offered ;  and  that  Ihis,  and  any  thing  else  that 
may  concern  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  advancement 
of  Grod's  true  religion,  may  be  soberly  discussed,  and  happily 
effected,  we  have  formerly  offered,  and  are  still  willing,  that 
debates  of  that  nature  may  be  entered  into  by  a  synod  of  godly 
and  learned  divines,  to  be  regularly  chosen  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  this  kingdom :  to  which  we  shall  be  willing 
that  some  learned  divines  of  our  church  of  Scotland  be  like- 
wise sent,  to  be  present,  and  offer,  and  debate  their  reasons. 
With  this  answer  the  petitioners  had  great  reason  to  acquiesce, 
without  enlarging  the  matter  of  their  former  petition  only  with 
bitter  expressions  against  the  established  government  and  laws 
of  their  neighbour  nation,  (as  if  it  were  contrary  to  the  word  of 
Ood,)  with  whom  they  have  so  lately  entered  into  a  strict  amity 
and  friendship. 
35a     "  But  we  cannot  enough  wonder  that  the  petitioners  should 
interpose  themselves,  not  only  as  fit  directors  and  judges  be- 
tween us  and  our  two  houses  of  parliament,  in  business  so 
wholly  concerning  the  peace  and  government  of  this  our  king- 
dom, and  in  a  matter  so  absolutely  intrusted  to  us,  as  what 
new  laws  to  consent  or  not  to  consent  to ;  but  should  assume, 
and  publish,  that  the  desire  of  reformation  in  this  kingdom  is  in 
a  peaceable  and  parliamentary  way ;   when  all  the  world  may 
know,  that  the  proceedings  here  have  been,  and  are,  not  only 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  and  precedents  of  former  parliaments, 
but  destructive  to  the  freedom,  privilege,  and  dignity  of  parlia- 
ments themselves :   that  we  were  first  driven  by  tumults,  for 
the  safety  of  our  life,  from  our  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster ;  and  have  been  since  pursued,  fought  withal,  and  are 
now  kept  from  thence  by  an  army,  raised  and  paid,  as  is  pre- 
tended, by  the  two  houses,  which  consist  not  of  the  fourth  part 
of  the  number  they  ought  to  do ;  the  rest  being  either  driven 
from  thence  by  the  same  violence,  or  expelled,  or  imprisoned. 
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for  not  consenting  to  the  treasons  and  unheard  of  insolencies 
practised  against  us.  And  if  the  petitioners  could  believe  these 
proceedings  to  be  in  a  peaceable  parliamentary  way,  they  were 
very  unacquainted  with  the  order  and  constitution  of  this  king- 
dom, and  not  so  fit  instruments  to  promote  that  reformation  and 
peace  they  seem  to  desire. 

353  "  We  cannot  believe  the  intermixture  of  the  present  ecclesi- 
astical government  with  the  civil  state  to  be  other  than  a  very 
good  reason,  and  that  the  government  of  the  church  should  be 
by  the  rules  of  human  policy  to  be  other  than  a  very  good  rule, 
unless  some  other  government  were  as  well  proved,  as  pretended, 
to  be  better  warranted  by  the  word  of  God. 

354  "  Of  any  bills  offered  us  for  reformation  we  shall  not 
now  speak,  they  being  a  part  of  those  articles  upon  which  we 
have  offered  and  expect  to  treat:  but  cannot  but  wonder  by 
what  authority  you  prejudge  our  judgment  herein,  by  denounc- 
ing Qod'^s  anger  upon  us,  and  our  hazard  of  the  loss  of  the 
hearts  of  all  our  good  subjects,  if  we  consent  not  unto  them. 
The  influence  of  so  many  blessings  from  Heaven  upon  the  reigns 
of  queen  Elizabeth  and  our  father  of  blessed  memory,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  them  by  all  protestant  churches  to  have 
been  careful  nurses  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  have  ex- 
cellently discharged  their  duties  in  the  custody  and  vindication 
of  religion,  and  the  affection  of  their  subjects  to  them,  do  suffi- 
ciently assure  us,  tibat  we  should  neither  stop  the  influence  of 
such  blessings,  nor  grieve  the  hearts  of  all  the  godly,  nor 
hazard  the  loss  of  the  hearts  of  our  good  subjects,  although 
we  will  still  maintain,  in  this  kingdom,  the  same  established 
ecclesiastical  government  which  flourished  in  their  times  and 
under  their  special  protection. 

355  "  We  doubt  not  but  our  subjects  of  Scotland  will  rest  abun- 
dantly satisfied  with  such  alterations  in  their  own  church  as  we 
have  assented  unto ;  and  not  be  persuaded  by  a  mere  assertion, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  the  continuance  of  what  is  there  settled  by 
law,  unless  that  be  likewise  altered  which  is  settled  here.  And 
our  subjects  of  England  will  never  depart  from  their  dutiful  af- 
fection to  us,  for  not  consenting  to  new  laws,  which,  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  they  know  we  may  as  justly  reject,  if  we  approve 
not  of  them,  as  either  house  hath  power  to  prepare  for,  or  both 
to  propound  to  us.     Nor  are  you  a  little  mistaken,  if  either  you 
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believe  the  generality  of  this  nation  to  desire  a  change  of  church- 
government,  or  that  most  of  those  who  desire  it,  desire  by  it 
.to  introduce  that  which  you  only  esteem  a  reformation;  but 
;are  as  unwilling  to  submit  to  what  you  call  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
and  obedience  to  the  gospel,  as  those  whom  you  call  profane  and 
worldly  men;  and  so  equally  averse  both  to  episcopacy  and 
presbytery,  that,  if  they  should  prevail  in  this  particular,  the 
abolition  of  the  one  would  be  no  inlet  to  the  other ;  nor  would 
your  hearts  be  less  grieved,  your  expectations  less  firustrated, 
your  hopes  less  ashamed,  or  your  reformation  more  secured. 
And  the  petitioners,  upon  due  consideration,  will  not  find  them- 
selves less  mistaken  in  the  government  of  all  the  reformed 
churches,  which,  they  say,  is  by  assemblies,  than  they  are  in  the 
best  way  of  a  reformation ;  which  sure  is  best  to  be  in  a  common 
and  ordinary  way,  where  the  passion  or  interest  of  particular 
men  may  not  impose  upon  the  public ;  but  alteration  be  then 
only  made,  when,  upon  cahn  debates,  and  evident  and  clear 
reason  and  convenience,  the  same  shall  be  generally  consented 
to  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  people ;  and  those  who  are 
trusted  by  the  law  with  such  debates,  are  not  divested  of  tliat 
trust,  upon  a  general  charge  of  corruptions,  pretended  to  have 
entered  by  that  way ;  and  of  being  the  persons  to  be  reformed, 
and  so  unfit  to  be  reformers.  And  certainly  the  like  logic,  with 
the  like  charges  and  pretences,  might  be  used  to  make  the  par- 
liament itself  an  incapable  judge  of  any  reformation  either  in 
church  or  state. 
356  <^  For  the  general  expressions  in  the  petition  against  papists, 
in  which  the  petitioners  may  be  understood  to  charge  us  with 
compliance  and  favour  even  to  their  opinions ;  we  have  taken  all 
occasions  to  publish  to  the  world  our  practice  and  resolution 
in  the  true  protestant  reformed  religion  :  and  we  are  verily  per- 
suaded, there  is  no  one  subject  in  either  of  our  dominions,  who 
at  all  knows  us,  and  hath  observed  our  life,  but  is,  in  his  soul, 
satisfied  of  our  constant  zeal  and  unmovable  affection  to  that 
religion,  and  of  our  true  dislike  of  and  hearty  opposition  to 
popery.  And  as  we  willingly  consented,  at  our  being  in  Scotland, 
to  all  acts  proposed  to  us  for  the  discountenancing  and  re- 
forming the  papists  in  that  our  kingdom ;  so,  by  our  proclama- 
tions for  the  putting  of  all  laws  severely  in  execution  against 
recusants  ;  and  by  not  refusing  any  one  bill  presented  to  us  to 
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that  purpose  in  this  kingdom ;  and  by  our  perpetual  and  public 
professions  of  readiness,  with  the  advice  of  our  two  houses  of 
parliament,  prepared  for  us  in  a  deliberate  and  orderly  way,  to 
find  some  expedient  to  perfect  so  good  a  work  ;  we  conceived  we 
had  not  left  it  possible  for  any  man  to  believe  us  guilty  of  toler- 
ating any  part  of  the  Bomish  tyranny  or  superstition ;  or  to 
suspect,  that  the  conversion  of  our  dearest  consort  was  not  so 
much  our  desire,  that  the  accession  of  as  many  crowns  as  God 
hath  already  bestowed  on  us  would  [not]  be  more  welcome  to 
us  than  that  day ;  a  blessing  which  it  is  our  daily  prayer  to  the 
Almighty  to  bestow  upon  us. 
357  "  But  we  might  well  have  expected  from  the  petitioners,  who 
have  in  their  solemn  national  covenant  Uterally  sworn  so  much 
care  of  the  safety  of  our  person,  and  cannot  but  know  in  how 
much  danger  that  hath  been,  and  still  is,  by  the  power  and 
threats  of  rebellious  armies,  that  they  would  as  well  have  remem- 
bered the  23rd  of  October  as  the  5th  of  November ;  and  as  well 
have  taken  notice  of  the  army  raised  and  led  against  us  by  the 
earl  of  Essex,  which  hath  actually  assaulted,  and  endeavoured  to 
murder  us ;  which  we  know  to  abound  in  Brownists,  anabaptists, 
and  other  sectaries ;  and  in  which  we  have  reason  (by  the  prison- 
ers wo  have  taken,  and  the  evidence  they  have  given)  to  believe 
there  are  many  more  papists  (and  many  of  those  foreigners)  than 
in  all  our  army ;  as  have  advised  us  to  disband  out  of  the  army  of 
the  earl  of  Newcastle,  which  is  raised  for  our  defence,  the  papists 
in  that  army ;  who  are  known  to  be  no  such  number  as  to  en- 
danger their  obtaining  any  power  of  building  their  Babel,  and 
setting  up  their  idolatry ;  and  whose  loyalty  he  hath  reason  to 
commend,  (though  he  was  never  suspected  for  favouring  their 
religion,)  not  before  that  of  protestants,  but  of  such  as  rebel 
under  that  title ;  and  whose  assistance  is  as  due  to  us,  by  the 
law  of  God  and  man,  to  rescue  us  from  domestic  rebellion,  as  to 
defend  us  from  foreign  invasion ;  which  we  think  no  man  denies 
to  be  lawful  for  them  to  do.  But  we  do  solenmly  declare  and 
protest,  that  God  shaU  no  sooner  free  us  from  the  desperate  aiid 
rebellious  arms  taken  up  against  us,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to 
free  ourselves  and  kingdom  from  any  fear  of  danger  from  the 
other  by  disarming  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land ; 
as  we  shaU  not  fail  to  send  our  commissioners  to  the  assembly 
at  the  time  appointed  for  it  by  the  laws  of  Scotland. 
\S^     To  conclude,  we  desire  and  require  the  petitioners  (as  becomes 
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good  and  pious  preachers  of  the  gospel)  to  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  compose  any  distraction  in  opinions,  or  misunder- 
standings, which  may  by  the  faction  of  some  turbulent  persons 
be  raised  in  the  minds  of  our  good  subjects  of  that  our  kingdom ; 
and  to  infuse  into  them  a  true  sense  of  charity,  obedience,  and 
humility,  the  great  principles  of  Christian  religion  ;  that  they 
may  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  transported  with  things  that 
they  do  not  understand,  or  think  themselves  concerned  in  the 
government  of  another  kingdom,  because  it  is  not  according  to 
the  customs  of  that  in  which  they  live ;  but  that  they  dispose 
themselves  with  modesty  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  Almighty 
CUkI,  with  duty  and  affection  to  the  obedience  of  us  and  our 
laws,  (remembering  the  singular  grace,  favour,  and  beiiigniiy 
we  have  always  expressed  to  that  our  native  kingdom,)  and  with 
brotherly  and  Christian  charity  one  towards  another :  and  we 
doubt  not  but  Grod,  in  his  mercy  to  us  and  them,  will  make  us 
instruments  of  his  blessings  upon  each  other,  and  both  of  us 
in  a  great  measure  of  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  whole 
nation.'^ 


359  The  lord  Lowden  and  the  other  lay-commissioners, 
who  were  persons  entirely  guided  by  him,  and  of  in- 
ferior quality,  gave  the  precedence  to  this  petition,  which 
they  called  matter  of  religion ;  and  pressed  not  their  own 
commission  till  the  king  had  declared  and  published  his 
answer  to  that :  and  though  they  pretended  not  to  have 
any  authority  to  say  any  thing  in  that  engagement  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  assembly ;  yet  the  lord  Lowden  used 
all  importunity  and  arguments  to  persuade  the  king  in 
private  to  consent  to  the  alteration  of  the  government 
of  the  church ;  assuring  him,  "  that  it  would  be  a  means, 
not  only  to  hinder  his  subjects  of  Scotland  from  adhering 
to  the  parliament;  but  that  it  would  oblige  them  to 
assist  his  majesty  to  the  utmost  in  the  full  vindication  of 
all  his  rights."  But  he  quickly  found  the  king  too  strongly 
fixed  to  be  swayed  in  a  case  of  conscience  by  a  consider- 
ation of  convenience ;  and  his  lordship  undertook  to  give 
no  other  arguments. 
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360  He  betook  himself  then  with  his  companions  to  their 
own  proper  and  avowed  errand ;  which  consisted  of  two 
parts :  the  one,  to  offer  "  the  mediation  of  the  conserva- 
tors of  the  peace  of  that  kingdom,  for  the  composure  of 
the  differences  between  the  king  and  the  two  houses;''  the 
other,  "  to  desire  his  majesty,  that  he  would  send  out  his 
precepts  to  summon  a  parliament  in  Scotland."  These 
desires,  and  any  arguments  to  enforce  them,  they  always 
delivered  to  the  king  himself  in  writing ;  declining  any 
address  to  his  ministers,  or  any  debates  with  his  council, 
lest  it  might  seem  to  lessen  the  grandeur  and  absolute- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  the  king  always 
brought  those  papers  which  he  received  from  them  to  his 
council,  and  received  their  advice  what  answers  to  re- 
turn. For  the  first,  of  mediation,  they  pretended  a  title 
and  obligation  to  it,  by  a  clause  in  the  act  of  pacification 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  parliament ;  which  clause 
was. 

361  ^^  That  the  peace  to  be  then  established  might  be  inviolably 
observed  in  all  time  to  come,  it  was  agreed,  that  some  should  be 
appointed  by  his  majesty  and  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms, 
who,  in  the  interim  betwixt  the  sitting  of  the  parliaments,  might 
be  careful  that  the  peace  then  happily  concluded  might  be  conti- 
nued; and  who  should  endeavour  by  all  means  to  prevent  all  trou- 
bles and  divisions ;  and  if  any  debate  and  difference  should  hap- 
pen to  arise,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  conmion  peace,  they  should 
labour  to  remove  or  compose  them,  according  to  their  power ;  it 
being  supposed,  that  for  all  their  proceedings  of  this  kind  they 
should  be  answerable  to  the  king'^s  majesty  and  the  parliaments : 
and  if  any  thing  should  fall  out  that  should  be  above  their 
power,  and  could  not  be  remedied  by  them,  they  should  inform 
themselves  in  the  particulars,  and  represent  the  same  to  the 
king^s  majesty  and  the  ensuing  parliament ;  that,  by  their  wis- 
doms and  authority,  all  occasion  and  causes  of  troubles  might  be 
removed,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  might  be  perpetual  to 
all  posterity.  And  it  was  declared,  that  the  power  of  the  com- 
mission should  be  restrained  to  the  articles  of  peace  in  that 
treaty."' 
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Z^2  This  clause,  and  the  whole  statute,  being  carefully 
perused,  and  examined  before  his  majesty  in  his  council, 
the  king  returned  an  answer  to  them  in  writing, 

363  "  That  he  could  not  find  any  colour  or  pretence  of  authority 
to  be  granted  by  that  act  of  parliament,  by  which  the  oonmus- 
sioners  for  Scotland  could  conceive  themselves  interessed  in  a 
faculty  of  mediation ;  that  the  clause  mentioned  by  them  (be- 
sides that  there  was  no  such  commission  granted  as  was  men- 
tioned in  that  clause,  nor  any  commissioners  named  for  those 
purposes)  related  only  to  the  difierences  that  might  grow  be- 
tween the  two  nations ;  and  only  upon  the  articles  of  that  treaty, 
which,  his  majesty  said,  had  been  and  should  be  inviolably 
observed  by  him.  That  the  difierences  between  his  majesty  and 
his  two  houses  of  parUament  had  not  the  least  relation  to  the 
peace  between  the  two  kingdoms,  but  to  tiie  unquestionable 
and  long  enjoyed  rights  of  his,  which  his  rebellious  subjects 
endeavoured,  by  force,  to  wrest  from  him ;  and  concerned  the 
fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom ;  which,  as  they  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  known  to  the  conservators  of  the  peace  of  Scot- 
land, so  they  could  not  have  any  possible  conusance  of  them. 
That  it  might  give  great  umbrage  to  his  subjects  of  England  if 
he  should  consent  to  what  they  now  proposed,  and,  instead  of 
confirming  and  continuing  the  peace,  breed  jealousies  between 
the  nations;  and  therefore  he  could  not  admit  of  any  such 
mediation  as  they  proposed ;  but  that  he  hoped  the  treaty, 
which  he  now  expected,  would  beget  so  good  an  understanding 
between  him  and  his  two  houses,  that  a  peace  might  ensue; 
towards  which  he  would  expect  nothing  from  his  subjects  of 
Scotland  but  their  prayers.**' 

364  This  gave  them  no  satisfaction,  but  they  insisted  still 
on  their  right  by  that  clause  ;  which,  without  any  reason 
or  argument  to  persuade  others  to  be  of  their  mind,  they 
said,  "  they  conceived,  laid  that  obligation  upon  them 
of  interposition ;"  to  which  the  king  still  gave  the  same 
answer. 

365  For  their  other  demand  of  a  parliament  in  Scotland,  the 
case  stood  thus :  Tlie  king,  at  his  last  being  in  Scotland, 
had,  according  to  the  precedent  he  had  made  here,  granted 
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an  act  for  triennial  parliaments  in  that  kingdom ;  and  at 
the  close  of  that  present  parliament  had  ratified  another 
act,  by  which  a  certain  day  was  appointed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next ;  which  day  was  to  be  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  June  in  the  year  1644,  except  the  king  should 
call  one  sooner ;  which  he  had  power  to  do.     So  that  the 
question  was  only,  whether  the  calling  a  parliament  sooner 
in  that  kingdom  was  like  to  advance  his  service,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  peace  of  this  ?  In  the  disquisition  where- 
of, there  needed  no  arguments,  that  such  a  convention 
could  not  then  produce  benefit  to  the  king ;  the  entire 
government  of  that  people  being  in  those  persons  who 
had  contrived  those  dismal  alterations.     On  the  other 
hand,  all  men  thought  it  very  happy  for  the  king,  that, 
without  his  consent,  there  could  be  no  parliament  in 
Scotland  till  June  1644;  which  was  more  than  fourteen 
months  from  this  time :  till  when,  how  disinclined  soever 
the  whole  nation  should  be,  there  was  as  much  assurance 
as  could  possibly  be,  from  that  people,  that  the  parlia- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  procure  any  avowed  supply 
from  that  kingdom :  it  being  the  express  words  in  the 
late  act  of  pacification,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  England 
should  not  denounce  or  make  war  against  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  without  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land ;"  as  on  the  other  part  it  was  enacted,  "  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  should  not  denounce  or  make  war 
against  the  kingdom  of  England  without  the  consent  of 
the  parliament  of  Scotland.     And  in  case  any  of  the 
subjects  of  either  of  the  kingdoms  should  rise  in  arms, 
or  make  war  against  the   other  kingdom,  or  subjects 
thereof,  without  consent  of  the  parliament  of  that  king- 
dom whereof  they  are  subjects,  or  upon  which  they  do 
depend,  that  they  should  be  held,  reputed,  and  demanded, 
as  traitors  to  the  estates  whereof  they  are  subjects.   And, 
that  both  the  kingdoms,  in  that  case,  should  be  bound  to 
concur  in  the  repressing  of  those  that  should  happen  to 
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arise  in  arms,  or  make  war,  without  consent  of  their  own 
parliament." 

3^  So  that  whoever  believed  that  those  people  could  be 
contained  by  any  obligations,  divine  or  human,  thought  it 
impossible,  by  these  clear  texts,  that  any  forces  could  be 
raised  there  to  invade  England,  and  disturb  his  majesty, 
till  June  1644;  before  which  time  there  was  hope  the 
king  might  so  far  prevail,  that  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion 
might  be  broken,  and  men  return  again  to  their  under- 
standing and  allegiance.  Therefore  to  that  demand  the 
king  returned  answer,  "  that  against  the  time  by  which 
they  could  legally  demand  a  parliament,"  (naming  the 
day,)  ''  he  would  issue  out  his  writs,  and  there  being  no 
emergent  cause  to  do  it  sooner,  he  would  forbear  to  put 
his  subjects  there  to  that  trouble,  which  those  meet- 
ings, how  necessary  soever,  would  naturally  carry  with 
them.*' 

367  When  they  perceived  that  they  should  not  receive 
satisfaction  in  either  of  their  proposals,  and  (which  it 
may  be  troubled  them  more)  that  the  king  was  so  wary 
in  his  answers,  and  so  clearly  expressed  the  reasons  and 
justice  of  them,  that  they  should  have  no  arguments  to 
apply  to  the  passion  or  interest  of  their  countrymen; 
which  they  expected  at  least ;  (for  in  that,  in  which  he 
was  most  steadfastly  resolved,  the  preservation  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  he  expressed  no  more  to  them, 
than,  "  that  being  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  and 
having  so  near  relation  to  the  civil  government  and  laws 
of  England,  they  could  not  be  competent  considerers  of 
it ;  but  that  he  would  do  what  should  be  most  safe,  and 
necessary  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  subjects,  who 
were  most  concerned  in  it ;")  at  last,  rather  cursorily,  and 
as  matter  of  ceremony  at  parting,  than  of  moment,  they 
desired  "the  king's  leave  and  pass  to  go  to  London;" 
having,  as  they  said,  "  some  business  there  before  their 
return  into  their  own  country." 
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368  This  was  by  many  thought  a  thing  of  so  small  moment, 
that  the  king  should  readily  grant  it ;  since  it  was  evident 
that  it  was  in  their  own  power  to  go  thither  without  his 
leave ;  for  they  were  necessarily  to  return  through  the 
enemy's  quarters  ;  and  being  once  there,  they  might 
choose  whether  they  would  go  directly  home  or  visit 
London.  And  therefore  that  request  was  thought  but 
an  instance  of  their  modesty,  that  they  might  not  return 
without  one  thing  granted  to  them  at  their  request.  But 
the  king  looked  upon  it  as  no  indifferent  thing ;  and  their 
asking  a  business  that  they  need[ed]  not  ask,  was  enough 
to  demonstrate  that  there  was  more  in  it  than  appeared. 
And  he  well  knew  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
their  going  to  London  with  his  pass  and  license,  and 
without  it,  which  they  might  easily  do.  They  had  now 
publicly  declared  their  errand,  and  claimed  a  title  and 
legal  capacity  to  undertake  the  business  of  mediation ; 
which  would  be  so  far  from  being  rejected  there,  that 
they  would  be  thankfully  received,  and  admitted  to  a 
power  of  umpirage.  If  upon  or  after  this  claim  the 
king  should  grant  them  his  pass,  it  would,  by  their  logic, 
more  reasonably  conclude  his  assent,  than  many  of  those 
inferences  which  they  drew  from  more  distant  propo- 
sitions ;  and  having  that  ground  once,  his  majesty's  not 
consenting  to  what  those  grave  mediators  would  propose, 
and  afterwards,  as  arbitrators,  award,  should  be  quarrel 
sufficient  for  the  whole  nation  to  engage.  And  therefore 
the  king  expressly  denied  his  pass  and  safe  conduct ;  and 
told  them  plainly  the  reason  why  he  did  so ;  and  required 
them,  ^' since  he  had  denied  to  consent  to  that  which 
could  be  the  only  ground  of  their  going  to  London,  that 
they  should  first  return  to  those  that  sent  them  before 
they  attempted  that  journey :  if  they  did  otherwise,  they 
must  run  the  hazard  of  persons  whom  his  majesty  would 
not  countenance  with  his  protection."  And  the  truth  is, 
though  they  might  very  well  have  gone  to  London,  they 
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could  not  have  returned  from  thence  to  Scotland,  (except 
they  would  have  submitted  to  the  inconvenience  and 
hazard  of  a  voyage  by  sea,)  without  so  much  danger  from 
the  king's  quarters  in  the  north,  (York  and  Newcastle 
being  at  his  devotion,)  that  they  could  not  reasonably 
promise  themselves  to  escape. 

369  Whilst  this  was  in  agitation,  the  committee  from  the 
parliament  for  the  treaty,  to  wit,  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, Mr.  Pierrepoint,  sirW.  Armyn,  sir  John  Holland,  and 
Mr.  Whitlock,  came  to  Oxford  ;  who  shortly  took  notice 
of  the  Scotch  commissioners'  desires,  and  [also]  desired 
[on  their  behalf],  "  that  they  might  have  his  majesty's 
leave  to  go  to  London :"  but  being  quickly  answered, 
"  that  that  request  would  not  fell  within  either  of  the 
propositions  agreed  to  be  treated  of,"  they  modestly  gave 
over  the  intercession :  and  in  the  end,  the  lord  Lowden 
and  his  countrymen  returned  directly  to  Scotland,  staying 
only  so  long  in  the  garrisons  of  the  enemy,  through  which 
they  were  reasonably  to  pass,  as  to  receive  such  animad- 
versions, and  to  entertain  such  communication,  as  they 
thought  most  necessary. 

370  As  soon  as  the  committee  arrived  at  Oxford,  they 
were  very  graciously  received  by  the  king ;  his  majesty 
always  giving  them  audience  in  council,  and  they  with- 
drawing into  a  private  chamber  prepared  for  them,  whilst 
their  proposals,  which  they  still  delivered  in  writing,  were 
considered  and  debated  before  the  king.  They  declared, 
"  that  they  were  first  to  treat  of  the  cessation,  and  till 
that  was  concluded,  that  they  were  not  to  enter  upon 
any  of  the  other  propositions ;"  with  which  his  majesty 
was  well  pleased,  presuming  that  they  had  brought,  or 
had  power  to  give,  consent  to  the  articles  proposed  by 
him ;  which  he  the  rather  believed  when  they  read  the 
preamble  to  the  articles;  in  which  it  was  declared, 
"  that  the  lords  and  commons,  being  still  carried  on 
with  a  vehement  desire  of  peace,  that  so  the  kingdom 
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might  be  freed  from  the  desolation  and  destruction 
wherewith  it  was  like  to  be  overwhelmed,  had  considered 
of  the  articles  of  cessation  with  those  alterations  and 
additions  offered  by  his  majesty ;  unto  which  they  were 
ready  to  agree  in  such  manner  as  was  expressed  in  the 
ensuing  articles."  After  which  were  inserted  the  very 
articles  had  been  first  sent  to  the  king,  without  the  least 
condescension  to  any  one  alteration  or  addition  made  by 
him  ;  neither  had  the  committee  power  to  recede,  or 
consent  to  any  alteration,  but  only  to  publish  it,  if  the 
king  consented  in  terms,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  to 
proceed  to  treat  upon  the  other  propositions. 

371  This  the  king  looked  on  as  an  ill  omen ;  other  men 
as  a  plain  contempt,  and  stratagem,  to  make  the  people 
believe,  by  their  sending  their  committee,  that  they  did 
desire  a  treaty  and  a  cessation,  yet,  by  limiting  them  so 
strictly,  to  frustrate  both,  and  to  cast  the  envy  of  it  upon 
the  king.  Hereupon,  the  next  day,  the  king  sent  a 
message  to  them,  which  he  published,  to  undeceive  the 
people ;  farther  pressing  the  weight  and  consequence  of 
his  former  exceptions  and  alterations ;  and  the  incon- 
venience that  proceeded  from  not  granting  their  com- 
mittee power  to  alter  so  much  as  verbal  expressions: 
so  that,  if  the  king  should  consent  to  the  articles  as 
they  were  proposed,  he  should  not  only  submit  to  great 
disadvantages,  but  some  such  as  themselves  would  not 
think  reasonable  to  oblige  him  to.  As  by  that  article 
wherein  they  reserved  a  power  to  send  out  a  fleet,  or 
what  ships  they  thought  good,  to  sea,  they  were  not  at 
all  restrained  from  sending  what  land  forces  they  pleased 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  so  that,  when  the  cessation 
ended,  they  might  have  new  and  greater  armies  through- 
out the  kingdom  than  they  had  when  it  began ;  which, 
he  presumed,  they  did  not  intend ;  being  a  thing  so 
unequal,  and  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  cessation. 

373     Then  in  the  articles  they  last  sent,  they  styled  their 
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as  the  king  desired,  to  Oxford,  and  other  places,  where  his  forces 
lay,  it  would  be  very  di£Scult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  arms, 
ammunition,  money,  and  bullion,  from  passing  to  his  army: 
however,  it  would  be  exceeding  advantageous  to  his  majesty, 
in  supplying  his  army  with  many  necessaries,  and  making  their 
quarters  a  staple  for  such  commodities  as  might  be  vented  in 
the  adjacent  counties ;  and  so  draw  money  thither ;  whereby 
the  inhabitants  would  be  better  enabled,  by  loans  and  contribu- 
tions, to  support  his  army.     As  this  advantage  to  him  was  veiy 
demonstrable,  so  it  was  very  improbable  that  it  would  produce 
any  supply  to  them;   and,  in  a  treaty  for  a  cessation,  those 
demands  could  not  be  thought  reasonable  that  were  not  in- 
different, that  is,  equally  advantageous  to  both  parties.   2.  That 
to  demand  the  approving  the  commanders  of  the  ships,  was  to 
desire  [to  add]  the  strength  of  the  one  party  to  the  other  before 
the  differences  were  ended  ;  against  all  rules  of  treaty.     And  to 
make  a  cessation  at  sea,  was  to  leave  the  kingdom  naked  to 
foreign  forces,  and  the  ports  open  for  his  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition.     But  for  conveying  any  forces,  by,  those  means, 
from  one  part  to  another,  they  would  observe  the  articles  by 
which  that  was  restrained.     3.  For  the  expression  of  the  army 
raised  hy  the  parliament^  they  were  contented  it  should  be  altered, 
and  the  name  of  the  two  houses  used.    4.  For  the  committing 
none  but  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  that  is,  by 
the  ordinary  process  of  law,  it  would  follow,  that  no  man  must 
be  committed  by  them  for  supplying  the  king  with  arms,  money, 
or  ammunition ;  for,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  subject  might 
carry  such  goods  from  London  to  Oxford :  the  soldiers  must  not 
be  committed  who  do  run  from  their  colours,  and  refuse  any  duty 
in  the  army ;  no  man  should  be  committed  for  not  submitting 
to  necessary  supplies  of  money :  so  that  if  it  should  be  yielded 
to,  in  his  majesty'^s  sense,  they  should  be  disabled  to  restrain 
supplies  from  their  enemies,  and  to  govern  and  maintain  their 
own  soldiers ;   and  so,  under  a  disguise  of  a  cessation,  should 
admit  that  which  would  necessarily  produce  the  dissolving  of 
their  army  and  destruction  of  their  cause.     And,^  they  said, 
^  it  was  not  probable  that  his  majesty  would  suffer  the  same 
inconveniences  by  that  clause ;  for  that  they  believed  he  would 
interpret,  that  what  his  general  did  by  virtue  of  his  commission 
was  and  would  be  done  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land; 
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whereas  he  had  denied,  that  those  known  laws  gave  any  power 
to  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  raise  armies;   and  so, 
consequently,  their  general  could  not  exercise  any  martial  law. 
So  that,  under  the  specious  show  of  liberty  and  law.  they  should 
be  altogether  disabled  to  defend  their  liberties  and  laws,  and 
his  majesty  would  enjoy  an  absolute  victory  and  submission 
under  pretence  of  a  cessation  and  treaty.'"    They  said,  "  being, 
by  a  necessity  inevitable,  enforced  to  a  defensive  war,  and 
therein  warranted  botii  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  it  must 
needs  follow,  that,  by  the  same  law,  they  were  enabled  to  raise 
means  to  support  that  war;   and  therefore  they  could   not 
relinquish  that  power  of  lading  taxes  upon  those  who  ought 
to  join  with  them  in  that  defence,  and  the  necessary  way  of 
levying  those  taxes  upon  them,  in  case  of  refusal ;  for  otherwise 
their  army  must  needs  be  dissolved.*^ 

375  Though  these  reasons  were  capable,  in  a  sad  and  com- 
posed debate,  of  full  answers,  and  many  things  would 
naturally  have  flowed  from  them,  to  disprove  the  practice 
and  assertions  of  the  framers  of  them ;  yet  it  was  very 
evident^  that  they  carried  saeh  a  kind  of  reason  with 
them  as  would  prevail  over  the  understandings  of  the 
people;  and  that  the  king,  by  not  consenting  to  the 
cessation,  as  it  was  proposed  by  them,  wonld  be  generally 
thought  to  have  rejected  any ;  which  conld  not  but  have 
an  ill  influence  upon  his  affiurs:  and  therefore  his  majesty 
sent  them,  as  soon  as  he  had  weighed  this  last  message, 
which  he  well  discerned  was  not  formed  to  satisfy  him, 
but  to  satisfy  the  people  against  him,  an  angwer;  in 
which  he  explained  the  ill  consequence  of  many  of  their 
assumptions,  and  enforced  the  impwtance  of  Us  former 
demands  on  the  behalf  of  the  pe<^le:  however,  he 
offered  ""to  admit  the  cessation  upon  the  matter  of 
their  own  articles :  so  that  he  might  not  be  understood 
to  consent  to  any  of  those  unjust  and  illegal  powers 
which  they  exercised  upon  the  sulgects.''  But  from 
henceforward  the  houses  declined  any  £uther  aigument 
and  debate  concerning  the  cessaticin :  and  directed  their 
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committee  "  to  expedite  the  treaty  upon  the  proposi- 
tions :"  the  particulars  whereof  being  transacted  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1643,  I  shall  refer  the  narrative  to 
the  next  book ;  intending  in  this  only  to  comprehend 
the  transactions  to  the  end  of  1642. 
37^  I  am  persuaded,  if  the  king  had,  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  articles  for  the  cessation,  when  they  were  first  sent 
to  him,  frankly  consented  to  it,  it  would  have  proved 
very  much  to  his  advantage ;  and  that  his  army  would 
very  much  have  increased  by  it,  and  the  other  [been] 
impaired ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  very  diflScuIt 
for  the  parliament  to  have  dissolved  it,  if  once  begun, 
or  to  have  determined  the  treaty.  But  besides  the 
reasons  before  mentioned,  the  consideration  of  the 
northern  forces,  and  the  restraining  them  within  their 
old  quarters  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  condition  of  march- 
ing even  to  London  itself,  prevailed  very, far  Mith  the 
king;  or  rather,  (which  indeed  was  the  grand  reason, 
and  rendered  evety  other  suggestion  of  weight,)  the 
jealousy  that  they  did  not  intend  to  consent  to  or  admit 
any  peace,  but  such  a  one  as  his  majesty  might  not 
admit,  made  all  the  preliminary  debates  the  more  in- 
sisted on. 

377  Before  I  conclude  this  book,  I  cannot  but  insert  one 
particular,  which  by  some  men  may  hereafter  be  thought 
of  some  signification.  It  was  now  the  time  of  the  year, 
when,  by  the  custom  of  the  kingdom,  the  king's  judges 
itinerant  used  to  go  their  circuits  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  to  administer  justice  to  the  people ;  and  to 
inquire  into  all  treasons,  felonies,  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  other  misdemeanours,  which  were  any  where  [com- 
mitted] contrary  to  the  known  laws;  and  who  were 
sworn  to  judge  according  to  those  known  laws,  the 
study  and  knowledge  whereof  was  their  profession. 

378  The  lords  and  commons  now  sent  to  the  king  a  special 
message, 

VOL.  II.  P  p 
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379  '^  To  advise,  and  desire  him,  that,  in  regard  of  the  present 
distractions,  which  might  hinder  both  the  judges  and  the  people 
from  resorting  to  those  places  where  such  meetings  might  be 
appointed,  the  assizes  and  gaol-delivery  might  not  be  holden; 
but  that  it  might  be  deferred,  until  it  should  please  Qod  to 
restore  peace  unto  his  people.*^ 

380  The  king  returned  them  answer ;  ''  that  the  present  bloody 
distractions  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  used  all  possible 
means  to  prevent,  and  would  still  to  remove,  did  afflict  his 
majesty  under  no  consideration  more,  than  of  the  great  inter- 
ruption and  stop  it  made  in  the  course  and  proceedings  of 
justice,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  ;  whereby  his  good 
subjects  were  robbed  of  the  peace  and  security  they  were 
bom  to.  And  therefore,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  he  would 
advance  that  only  means  of  their  happiness;  at  least,  they 
should  see  that  their  sufferings  that  way  proceeded  not  from 
his  majesty;  and  since  they  might  now  expect,  by  the  laws, 
statutes,  and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  the  assizes  and  general 
gaol-delivery  in  every  county,  his  majesty  thought  not  fit  to 
command  the  contrary;  but  would  take  severe  and  precise 
order,  that  none  of  his  subjects  should  receive  the  least  pre- 
judice, as  they  repaired  thither,  by  any  of  his  forces,  which 
rule  he  should  be  glad  to  see  observed  by  others.  And  then 
he  hoped,  by  the  execution  of  the  laws,  even  those  public 
calamities  might  have  some  abatement,  and  the  kingdom  re> 
cover  its  former  peace  and  prosperity,'*^ 

381  But  this  answer  was  not  more  satisfactory  than  [others] 
they  [had]  usually  received  from  him;  and  therefore 
they  betook  themselves  to  their  old  tried  weapon,  and 
made  an  ordinance,  "  that  all  judges,  and  justices  of 
assize  and  nisi  prius,  and  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
and  gaol-delivery,  should  forbear  to  execute  any  of  their 
said  commissions,  or  to  hold  or  keep  any  assizes,  or  gaol- 
delivery,  at  any  time  during  that  Lent  vacation ;  as  they 
would  answer  the  contempt  and  neglect  thereof  before 
the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament."  And  this  was 
the  first  avowed  interruption  and  suspension  of  the  pub- 
lic justice  that  happened,  or  that  was  known  ever  before 
in  that  kind;  and  gave  the  people  occasion  to  believe, 
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that  what  the  parliament  did  (what  pretence  soever 
there  was  of  fundamental  laws)  was  not  so  warrantable 
by  that  rule,  since  they  laboured  so  much  to  suppress 
that  inquisition.  It  was  Hot  in  the  king's  power  to  help 
this ;  for  besides  that  the  example  of  judge  Mallet,  who, 
the  circuit  before,  had  been  forcibly  taken  from  the 
bench  by  a  troop  of  horse,  as  is  before  remembered, 
terrified  all  the  judges,  (and  there  were  very  few  coun- 
ties in  England  in  which  they  could  have  been  secure 
from  the  like  violence,)  the  records,  upon  which  the 
legal  proceedings  were  to  be,  were  at  London;  and  so 
the  exercise  of  the  law  ceased  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
save  only  in  some  few  counties,  whither  the  king  sent 
some  judges  of  assize,  and  into  others,  his  commissions 
of  oyer  and  terminer;  by  virtue  whereof  the  earl  of 
Essex  and  many  others  were  as  legally  attainted  of  high 
treason  as  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  could  direct. 
And  thus  ended  the  year  1642* 
38a  In  this  place,  and  before  we  mention  the  treaty 
which  shortly  ensued,  (for  in  the  time  between  the 
return  of  the  commissioners  to  London,  and  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  treaty,  this  person  [Mr.  Hyde],  whom 
we  shall  hereafter  mention  under  the  style  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  was  preferred  to  that  office,  and  be- 
cause it  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  [1642-3],  it  behig 
in  February  when  he  was  sworn  a  privy-counsellor,)  we 
shall  set  down  the  state  of  the  court  and  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  at  this  time,  the  names  of  those  privy- 
counsellors  who  attended  the  king,  or  were  in  liis  ser- 
vice, and  the  names  of  those  who  were  likewise  of  the 
council,  but  stayed  and  acted  with  the  parliament  against 
the  king;  and  likewise  the  temper  of  the  kingdom  at 
that  season,  as  it  was  possessed  and  made  useful  to  either 
party ;  and  then  it  will  easily  appear  how  little  motive 
any  man  could  have  from  interest  or  ambition,  who  was 
not  carried  by  the  impulsion  of  conscience  and  consi- 
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deration  of  duty,  to  engage  himself  in  the  quarrel  on 
the  king's  side. 

383  The  lord  Littleton  was  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
England,  of  whom  so  much  hath  been  said  before,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  enlargement  upon  him  in  this  place. 
His  parts,  which  in  the  profession  of  the  law  were  very 
great,  were  not  very  applicable  to  the  business  now  in 
hand ;  and  though,  from  the  time  of  the  king's  coming 
to  Oxford,  the  king  had  confidence  enough  in  him  to 
leave  the  seal  in  his  custody,  and  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  done  any  service ;  his  very  ill  fortune  had 
drawn  so  great  a  disesteem  upon  him  from  most  men, 
that  he  gave  little  reputation  to  the  council,  and  had 
little  authority  in  it.  He  was  exceedingly  glad  that 
his  friend  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  become 
a  member  of  it. 

384  The  duke  of  Richmond,  as  he  was  of  the  noblest 
extraction,  being  nearest  allied  to  the  king's  person  of 
any  man  who  was  not  descended  from  king  James;  so 
he  was  very  worthy  of  all  the  grace  and  favour  the  king 
had  shewed  him ;  who  had  taken  great  care  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  sent  him  into  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  where 
he  was  created  a  grandee  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  returned,  though  he  was  scarce  one  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  made  him  a  privy-counsellor;  and  shortly 
after,  out  of  his  abundant  kindness  to  both  families, 
married  him  to  the  sole  daughter  of  his  dead  favour* 
ite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham;  with  whom  he  received 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  portion;  and  his  majesty's 
bounty  was  likewise  very  great  to  him;  so  that,  as  he 
was  very  eminent  in  his  title,  so  he  was  at  great  ease 
in  his  fortune.  He  was  a  man  of  very  good  parts,  and 
an  excellent  understanding;  yet,  which  is  no  common 
infirmity,  so  diffident  of  himself,  that  he  was  some- 
times led  by  men  who  judged  much  worse.  He  was 
of  a  great  and  haughty  spirit,  and  so  punctual  in  point 
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of  honour,  that  he  never  swerved  a  tittle.  He  had  so 
entire  a  resignation  of  himself  to  the  king,  that  he 
abhorred  all  artifices  to  shelter  himself  from  the  pre- 
judice of  those,  who,  how  powerful  soever,  failed  in 
their  duty  to  his  majesty ;  and  therefore  he  was  pursued 
with  all  imaginable  malice  by  them,  as  one  that  would 
have  no  quarter  upon  so  infamous  terms  as  but  looking 
on  whilst  his  master  was  ill  used.  As  he  had  received 
great  bounties  from  the  king,  so  he  sacrificed  all  he  had 
to  his  service  as  soon  as  his  occasions  stood  in  need  of 
it,  and  lent  his  majesty  at  one  time  twenty  thousand 
pounds  together ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  war  began,  engaged 
his  three  brothers,  all  gallant  gentlemen,  in  the  service ; 
in  which  they  all  lost  their  lives.  Himself  lived,  with 
Unspotted  fidelity,  some  years  after  the  murder  of  his 
master,  and  was  suffered  to  put  him  into  his  grave ;  and 
shortly  after  died,  without  the  comfort  of  seeing  the 
resurrection  of  the  crown. 
3^5  The  marquis  of  Hertford  was  a  man  of  great  honour 
and  fortune,  and  interest  in  the  affection  of  the  people ; 
and  had  always  undergone  hard  measure  from  the  court, 
where  he  received  no  countenance,  and  had  no  design 
of  making  advantage  from  it.  For  though  he  was  a 
man  of  very  good  parts,  and  conversant  in  books,  both 
in  [the]  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  of  a  clear 
courage,  of  which  he  had  given  frequent  evidence ;  yet 
he  was  so  wholly  given  up  to  a  country  life,  where  he 
lived  in  splendour,  that  he  had  an  aversion,  and  even 
an  unaptness,  for  business :  besides  his  particular  friend- 
ship with  the  earl  of  Essex,  whose  sister  he  had  married, 
his  greatest  acquaintance  and  conversation  had  been  with 
those  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  best  affected  to 
the  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  and  least  in  love  with  the 
humour  of  the  court;  many  of  whom  were  the  chief 
of  those  who  engaged  themselves  most  factiously  and 
furiously  against  the  king.     But  as  soon  as  he  discerned 
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their  violent  purposes  against  the  government  established, 
before  he  suspected  their  blacker  designs,  he  severed 
himself  fh)m  them,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
parliament  never  ooncurred  with  them  in  any  one  vote 
dishonourable  to  the  king,  or  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford.  He  did  accept  the  government  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  as  is  mentioned  before,  purely  out  of 
obedience  to  the  king;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  a  great 
service ;  though  for  the  performance  of  the  office  of  a 
governor  he  never  thought  himself  fit,  nor  meddled  with 
it.  He  left  York,  as  is  remembered,  to  form  an  army 
for  the  king  in  the  vilest,  where  his  interest  wbs  ;  but 
he  found  those  parts  so  corrupted,  and  an  army  from 
the  parliament  was  poured  down  so  soon  upon  him,  that 
there  was  nothing  for  the  present  to  be  done  worthy  of 
his  presence ;  so  that  he  sent  the  small  party  that  vras 
with  him  fiurther  west  to  Cornwall ;  where  by  degrees 
they  grew  able  to  raise  an  army,  with  which  they  joined 
with  him  afterwards  again ;  and  himself  returned  to  the 
king  at  Oxford  about  the  time  when  the  treaty  began. 
386  The  earl  of  Southampton  was  indeed  a  great  man  in 
all  respects,  and  brought  very  much  reputation  to  the 
king's  cause.  He  was  of  a  nature  much  inclined  to  me- 
lancholy, and  being  bom  a  younger  brother,  and  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother  dying  upon  the  point  toge- 
ther, whilst  he  was  but  a  boy,  he  was  much  troubled  to 
be  called  mt/  lord^  and  with  the  noise  of  attendance ;  so 
much  he  then  delighted  to  be  alone.  Yet  he  had  a 
great  spirit,  and  exacted  the  respect  that  was  due  to  his 
quality ;  he  had  never  had  any  conversation  in  the  court, 
nor  obligation  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  undergone 
some  hardness  from  it ;  which  made  it  believed  that  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  have  taken  all  occasions  to 
have  been  severe  towards  it.  And  therefore,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  parliament,  no  man  was  more  courted  by 
the  managers  of  those  designs.     He  had  great  dislike 
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of  the  high  courses  which  had  been  taken  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  particular  prejudice  to  the  earl  of  Strafford 
for  some  exorbitant  proceedings ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  ways  of  reverence  and  duty  towards  the  king  declined, 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  justice,  he  opposed  them  vigorously  in  all  their 
proceedings.  He  was  a  man  of  a  great  sharpness  of  judg- 
ment, a  very  quick  apprehension,  and  that  readiness  of 
expression  upon  any  sudden  debate,  that  no  man  deli- 
vered himself  more  advantageously  and  weightily,  and 
more  efficaciously  with  the  hearers ;  so  that  no  man  gave 
them  more  trouble  in  his  opposition,  or  drew  so  many  to 
a  concurrence  with  him  in  opinion.  He  had  no  relation 
to  or  dependence  upon  the  court,  or  purpose  to  have 
any;  but  wholly  pursued  the  public  interest.  It  was 
long  before  he  could  be  prevailed  with  to  be  a  counsellor, 
and  longer  before  he  would  be  admitted  to  be  of  the  bed- 
chamber ;  and  received  both  honours  the  rather,  because, 
after  he  had  refused  to  take  a  protestation,  which  both 
houses  had  ordered  to  be  taken  by  all  their  members, 
they  had  likewise  voted,  that  no  man  should  be  capable 
of  any  preferment  in  church  or  state  who  refused  to  take 
the  same ;  and  he  would  shew  how  much  he  contemned 
those  votes.  He  went  with  the  king  to  York ;  was  most 
solicitous,  as  hath  been  said,  for  the  offer  of  peace  at 
Nottingham ;  and  was  then  with  him  at  Edge-hill ;  and 
so  came  and  stayed  with  him  at  Oxford  to  the  end  o^ 
the  war,  taking  all  opportunities  to  advance  all  motions 
towards  peace ;  and  as  no  man  was  more  punctual  in  per- 
forming his  own  duty,  so  no  man  had  more  melancholic 
apprehensions  of  the  issue  of  the  war ;  which  is  all  shall  be 
said  of  him  in  this  place,  there  being  frequent  occasions 
to  mention  him  in  the  continuance  of  this  discourse,  there 
being  always  a  fast  friendship  between  him  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  which  lasted  to  his  death. 
387    The  earl  of  Leicester  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  very  con- 
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▼ersant  in  books,  and  much  addicted  to  the  mathematics ; 
and  though  he  had  been  a  soldier,  and  commanded  a  regi- 
ment in  the  service  of  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  in  several  embassies,  as  in 
Denmark  and  in  France,  was  in  truth  rather  a  speculative 
than  a  practical  man ;  and  expected  a  greater  certitude  in 
the  consultation  of  business  than  the  business  of  this  world 
is  capable  of:  which  temper  proved  very  inconvenient 
to  him  through  the  course  of  his  life.  He  was,  after  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  by  the  concurrent  kindness 
and  esteem  both  of  king  and  queen,  called  from  his 
embassy  in  France  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  in  a  very  short  time  after  unhappily  lost 
that  kindness  and  esteem;  and  being  about  the  time 
of  the  king's  coming  to  Oxford  ready  to  embark  at  Chefr- 
ter  for  the  execution  of  his  charge,  he  was  required  to 
attend  his  majesty,  for  &rther  instructions,  at  Oxford ; 
where  he  remained ;  and  though  he  was  of  the  council, 
and  sometimes  present,  he  desired  not  to  have  any  part 
in  the  business,  and  lay  under  many  reproaches  and 
jealousies  which  he  deserved  not ;  for  he  was  a  man  of 
honour  and  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  his  greatest  misfor- 
tunes proceeded  from  the  staggering  and  irresolution  in 
his  nature, 
388  The  earl  of  Bristol  was  a  man  of  a  grave  a8]>ect,  of  a 
presence  that  drew  respect,  and  of  long  experience  in 
affairs  of  great  importance.  He  had  been,  by  the  extraor- 
dinary favour  of  king  James  to  his  person  (for  he  was  a 
very  handsome  man)  and  his  parts,  which  were  naturally 
great,  and  had  been  improved  by  a  good  education  at 
home  and  abroad,  sent  ambassador  into  Spain  before  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  afterwards  in  several  other 
embassies ;  and  at  last,  again  into  Spain ;  where  he 
treated  and  concluded  the  marriage  between  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  that  infanta,  which  was  afterwards  dis- 
solved.    He   was   by   king   James  made   of  the   privy 
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council,  vice-chamberlain  of  the  household,  an  earl,  and 
a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince,  and  was 
then  crushed  by  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  prejudice  the  prince  himself  had  contracted 
against  him  during  his  highness's  being  in  Spain ;  upon 
which  he  was  imprisoned  upon  his  return ;  and  after  the 
duke's  death,  the  king  retained  so  strict  a  memory  of  all 
his  friendships  and  displeasures,  that  the  earl  of  Bristol 
could  never  recover  any  admission  to  the  court;  but 
lived  in  the  country,  in  ease  and  plenty  in  his  for- 
tune, and  in  great  reputation  with  all  who  had  not  an 
implicit  reverence  for  the  court ;  and  before,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  parliament,  appeared  in  the  head  of  all 
the  discontented  party ;  but  quickly  left  them  when  they 
entered  upon  their  unwarrantable  violences,  and  grew  so 
much  into  their  disfavour,  that  after  the  king  was  gone 
to  York,  upon  some  expressions  he  used  in  the  house  of 
peers  in  debate,  they  committed  him  to  the  Tower ;  from 
whence  being  released  in  two  or  three  days  he  made 
haste  to  York  to  the  king,  who  had  before  restored  him 
to  his  place  in  the  council  and  the  bedchamber.  He  was 
with  him  at  Edge-hill,  and  came  with  him  from  thence 
to  Oxford ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  went  into  France, 
where  he  died ;  that  party  having  so  great  an  animosity 
against  him,  that  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  live  in 
England,  nor  to  compound  for  his  estate,  as  they  suffered 
others  to  do  who  had  done  them  more  hurt.  Though  he 
was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  a  wise  man,  yet  he  had 
been  for  the  most  part  single,  and  by  himself,  in  busi- 
ness, which  he  managed  with  good  sufficiency ;  and  had 
lived  little  in  consort ;  so  that  in  council  he  was  passion- 
ate and  supercilious,  and  did  not  bear  contradiction  with- 
out much  passion,  and  was  too  voluminous  a  discourser ; 
so  that  he  was  not  considered  there  with  much  respect ; 
to  the  lessening  whereof  no  man  contributed  more  than 
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hiB  son,  the  lord  Digby ;  who  shortly  after  came  to  sit 
there  as  secretary  of  state,  and  had  not  that  reyerence 
for  his  father  s  wisdom  (he  fiedled  not  in  his  piety  towards 
him)  which  his  great  experience  deserved. 

389  The  earl  of  Newcastle  was  a  person  well  bred,  and  of 
a  flill  and  plentiftil  fortune ;  and  had  been  chosen  by  the 
king  to  be  governor  to  the  princo  of  Wales,  and  made  of 
the  council,  and  resigned  that  oflSce  of  governor  to  the 
marquis  of  Hertford  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
mentioned.  He  was  not  at  Oxford,  but  remained  at 
Newcastle  Mith  the  king's  conmiission  to  be  general  of 
those  parts,  being  a  man  of  great  courage  and  signal 
fidelity  to  the  crown  of  whom  there  will  be  more  occasion 
hereafter  to  enlarge. 

390  The  earl  of  Berkshire  was  of  the  council,  but  not  yet 
at  Oxford ;  having  been,  about  or  before  the  setting  up 
of  the  standard,  taken  prisoner  in  Oxfordshire,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  upon  an  imagination  that  he  had 
some  purpose  to  have  executed  the  commission  of  array 
in  that  county ;  but  they  afterwards  set  him  at  liberty, 
as  a  man  that  could  do  them  no  harm  any  where ;  and 
then  he  came  to  Oxford,  with  the  title  and  pretences  of 
a  man  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  the  king,  and  there- 
by merited  more  than  his  majesty  had  to  give.  His 
afiection  for  the  crown  was  good ;  his  interest  and  re- 
putation less  than  any  thing  but  his  understanding. 

a9i     The  lord  Dunsmore  had  been  made  a  privy-counsellor 
after  so  many  who  had  deserved  wone  had  been  calle<f 
thithen  to  make  an  aton^nent :  which  fiiiling,  he  couU 
not  be  n^fused.  who  was  ready  to  do  whatever  he  wr 
directed :   he  w»  a  man  of  a  rough  and  tempestuo 
natuie«  violent  in  puisuing  what  he  wished,  without  yii 
ment  or  temper  to  know  the  way  of  bringing  it  to  p6 
however,  he  had  is^vme  kind  of  power  with  frov?ard 
disi^vnteuted  men :  at  Ie;»»t  he  had  credit  to  make  i 
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more  indisposed.  But  his  greatest  reputation  was,  that 
the  earl  of  Southampton  married  his  daughter,  who  was 
a  beautiful  and  a  worthy  lady. 

39^  The  lord  Seymour,  being  brother  to  the  marquis  of 
Hertford,  was  a  man  of  interest  and  reputation ;  he  had 
been  always  very  popular  in  the  country ;  where  he  had 
always  lived  out  of  the  grace  of  the  court ;  and  his  parts 
and  judgment  were  best  in  those  things  which  concerned 
the  good  husbandry  and  the  common  administration  of 
justice  to  the  people.  In  the  beginning  of  the  parlia- 
ment, he  served  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Wiltshire, 
where  he  lived  ;  and  behaving  himself  with  less  violence 
in  the  house  of  commons  than  many  of  his  old  friends 
did,  and  having  a  great  friendship  for  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, he  was,  by  his  interposition,  called  to  the  house  of 
peers ;  where  he  carried  himself  very  well  in  all  things 
relating  to  the  crown ;  and  when  the  king  went  to  York, 
he  left  the  parliament,  and  followed  his  majesty,  and 
remained  firm  in  his  fidelity. 

393  The  lord  Savile  was  likewise  of  the  council,  being  first 
controller  and  then  treasurer  of  the  household,  in  recom- 
pense of  his  discovery  of  all  the  treasons  and  conspiracies, 
after  they  had  taken  effect,  and  could  not  be  punished. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  ambitious  and  restless  nature ;  of 
parts  and  wit  enough ;  but  in  his  disposition  and  inclina- 
tion so  fidse,  that  he  could  never  be  believed  or  depended 
upon.  His  particular  malice  to  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
which  he  had  sucked  in  with  his  milk,  (there  having 
always  been  an  immortal  feud  between  the  families ;  and 
the  earl  had  shrewdly  overborne  his  father,)  had  engaged 
him  with  all  persons  who  were  willing,  and  like  to  be 
able,  to  do  him  mischief.  And  so,  having  opportunity, 
when  the  king  was  at  the  Berks,  and  made  the  first 
unhappy  pacification,  to  enter  into  conversation  and 
acquaintance  with  those  who  were  then  employed  as 
commissioners  from  the  Scots,  there  was  a  secret  Intel- 
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ligence  entered  into  between  them  from  that  time ;  and 
he  was  a  principal  instrument  to  engstge  that  nation  to 
march  into  England  with  an  army,  which  they  did  the 
next  year  after.  To  which  purpose  he  sent  them  a  letter 
signed  with  the  names  of  several  of  the  English  nobility, 
inviting  them  to  enter  the  kingdom,  and  making  great 
promises  of  assistance ;  which  names  were  forged  by  him- 
self, without  the  privity  of  those  who  were  named.  And 
when  all  this  mischief  was  brought  to  pass,  and  he  found 
his  credit  in  the  parliament  not  so  great  as  other  men's, 
he  insinuated  himself  into  credit  with  somebody  who 
brought  him  to  the  king  or  queen,  to  whom  he  con- 
fessed all  he  had  done  to  bring  in  the  Scots,  and  who 
had  conspired  with  him,  and  all  the  secrets  he  knew, 
with  a  thousand  protestations  ^^to  repair  all  by  future 
loyalty  and  service ;"  for  which  he  was  promised  a  white 
staff,  which  the  king  had  then  resolved  to  take  from  sir 
Henry  Vane,  who  held  it  with  the  secretary's  office ; 
which  he  had  accordingly ;  though  all  his  discovery  was 
of  no  other  use,  than  that  the  king  knew  many  had  been 
false  whom  he  could  not  punish,  and  some,  whom  he 
could  not  suspect.  When  the  king  came  to  York,  where 
this  lord's  fortune  and  interest  lay,  his  reputation  was  so 
low,  that  the  gentlemen  of  interest,  who  wished  well  to 
the  king's  service,  would  not  communicate  with  him ; 
and,  after  the  king's  remove  from  thence,  the  earl  of 
Newcastle  found  cause  to  have  such  a  jealousy  of  him, 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  imprison  him  ;  and  after- 
wards sent  him  to  Oxford  ;  where  he  so  well  purged 
himself,  that  he  was  again  restored  to  his  office.  But  in 
the  end  he  behaved  himself  so  ill,  that  the  king  put  him 
again  out  of  his  place,  and  committed  him  to  prison,  and 
never  after  admitted  him  to  his  presence ;  nor  would 
any  man  of  quality  ever  after  keep  any  correspondence 
with  him. 
394.    Of  the  lord  Falkland  and  sir  John  Colepepper  there 
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hath  been  so  much  said  before,  that  there  is  no  occasion 
to  add  to  it  in  this  place.  There  will  be  reason  too  soon 
to  lament  the  unhappy  death  of  the  former;  and  the 
latter,  who  never  &iled  in  his  fidelity,  will  be  very  often 
mentioned  throughout  the  ensuing  discourse. 

395  Secretary  Nicholas  was  a  very  honest  and  industrious 
man,  and  always  versed  in  business ;  which  few  of  the 
others  were  or  had  been.  After  some  time  spent  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  then  in  the  Middle  Temple,  he 
lived  a  year,  or  thereabouts,  in  France ;  and  was  then 
secretary  to  the  lord  Zouch,  who  was  a  privy  counsellor, 
and  warden  of  the  cinque  ports ;  and  thereby  he  under- 
stood all  that  jurisdiction,  which  is  very  great,  and  exclu- 
sive to  the  admiral.  And  when  that  lord,  many  years 
after,  surrendered  that  office  to  the  king,  to  the  end  that 
it  might  be  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  his 
secretary  was  likewise  preferred  with  the  office ;  and  so, 
in  a  short  time,  became  both  secretary  of  the  admiralty 
as  well  as  of  the  cinque  [ports],  and  was  entirely  trusted 
and  esteemed  by  that  great  favourite.  After  his  death, 
he  continued  in  the  same  place  whilst  the  office  was  in 
commission,  and  was  then  made  clerk  of  the  council,  from 
whence  the  king  called  him  to  be  secretary  of  state  after 
secretary  Windebank  fled  the  kingdom ;  upon  his  [ma- 
jesty's] own  observation  of  his  virtue  and  fidelity,  and 
without  any  other  recommendation :  and  he  was  in  truth, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  a  pereon  of  very  good  reputa- 
tion and  of  singular  integrity. 

396  There  remain  only  two  of  the  council  then  at  Oxford 
who  are  not  yet  named,  sir  John  Banks,  who  had  been 
attorney  general,  and  was  then  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  a  grave  and  a  learned  man  in  the  profession 
of  the  law ;  and  sir  Peter  Wych,  who  had  been  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople ;  from  whence  he  returned  very 
little  before  the  troubles,  and  gratified  sir  Thomas  Jermyn 
very  liberally  for  his  white  staff",  when  the  court  was  very. 
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low,  and  so  was  made  a  privy-counsellor  and  controller 
of  the  household.  He  was  a  very  honest,  plain  man; 
and  died  very  shortly  aftpr  the  treaty,  and  was  succeeded 
by  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  a  person  of  great  reputation 
at  that  time,  which  in  few  years  he  found  a  way  utterly 
to  lose. 

397  This  was  the  state  of  the  king's  council  at  Oxford  when 
Mr.  Hyde  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and 
amongst  them  there  were  not  many  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  transaction  of  business,  at  least  with 
business  of  that  kind  which  they  were  then  to  be  in- 
cumbent to;  and  from  the  first  entrance  into  the  war 
the  soldiers  did  all  they  could  to  lessen  the  reverence 
that  was  due  to  them,  thinking  themselves  the  best 
judges  of  all  counsels  and  designs,  because  they  were 
for  the  most  part  to  execute  them :  but  they  neither 
designed  well  nor  executed,  and  it  may  be  executed  the 
worse,  because  they  had  too  great  a  power  in  the  design- 
ing ;  the  king  himself  too  much  inclining  to  them,  out 
of  too  little  esteem  of  many  of  his  counsellors.  At  that 
time  the  king's  quarters  were  only  between  Oxford  and 
Reading,  and  some  miles  on  the  other  side  to  Banbury, 
and  the  town  of  Newcastle  in  the  north,  and  Pendennis 
m  the  west  of  Cornwall ;  but  in  some  months  after  they 
were  extended  as  far  as  Chester  upon  the  Severn ;  and 
the  earl  of  Newcastle  reduced  all  to  York,  and  drove 
all  who  professed  for  the  parliament  into  Hull ;  and  sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  vrith  the  assistance  of  sir  Nicholas  Slan- 
ning,  Arundel,  and  Trevannion,  made  themselves  masters 
of  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  advanced  farther  toM'ards  a 
conjunction  with  the  king. 

398  And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  look  back,  and  take  a 
view  of  those  persons  who  were  of  the  king's  council,  and 
had  deserted  his  service,  and  stayed  in  the  parliament  to 
support  the  rebellion ;  and  of  the  parliament's  strength 
and  power  at  that  time  in  and  over  the  kingdom.     The 
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earl  of  Northumberland  may  well  be  reckoned  the  chief 
of  them,  m  respect  of  the  antiquity  and  splendour  of  his 
family,  his  great  fortune  and  estate,  and  the  general  re- 
putation he  had  amongst  the  greatest  men,  and  his  great 
interest,  by  being  high  admiral  of  England.  Though  he 
was  of  a  family  that  had  lain  under  frequent  blemishes 
of  want  of  fidelity  to  the  crown,  and  his  father  had  been 
long  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  under  no  less  a  suspicion 
than  of  having  some  knowledge  of  the  gunpowder  trea- 
son ;  and  after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  by  the  mediation  and 
credit  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had,  without  and  against 
his  consent,  married  his  daughter,  he  continued,  to  his 
death,  under  such  a  restraint,  that  he  had  not  liberty  to 
live  and  reside  upon  his  northern  estate :  yet  his  father 
was  no  sooner  dead,  than  the  king  poured  out  his  favours 
upon  him  in  a  wonderful  measure :  he  began  with  con- 
ferring the  order  of  the  garter  upon  him,  and  shortly 
after  made  him  of  his  privy-council ;  when  a  gteat  fleet 
of  ships  was  prepared,  by  which  the  king  meant  that  his 
neighbour  princes  should  discern  that  he  meant  to  main-* 
tain  and  preserve  his  sovereignty  at  sea,  he  sent  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  admiral  of  that  fleet,  a  much  greater 
than  the  crown  had  put  to  sea  since  the  death  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  that  he  might  breed  him  for  that  service  be- 
fore he  gave  him  a  more  absolute  command-  And  after 
he  had  in  that  capacity  exercised  himself  a  year  or  two, 
he  made  him  lord  high  admiral  of  England ;  which  was 
such  a  quick  succession  of  bounties  and  favours,  as  had 
rarely  befallen  any  man  who  had  not  been  attended  with 
the  envy  of  a  favourite.  He  was  in  all  his  deportment 
a  very  great  man,  and  that  which  looked  like  formality 
was  a  punctuality  in  preserving  his  dignity  from  the  in- 
vasion and  intrusion  of  bold  men,  which  no  man  of  that 
age  so  well  preserved  himself  from.  Though  his  notions 
were  not  large  or  deep,  yet  his  temper,  and  reservedness 
in  discourse,  and  his  unrashness  in  speaking,  got  him  the 
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reputation  of  an  able  and  a  wise  man ;  which  he  made 
evident  in  the  excellent  government  of  his  family,  where 
no  man  was  more  absolutely  obeyed ;  and  no  man  had 
ever  fewer  idle  words  to  answer  for ;  and  in  debates  of 
importance  he  always  expressed  himself  very  pertinently. 
If  he  had  thought  the  king  as  much  above  him  as  he 
thought  himself  above  other  considerable  men,  he  would 
have  been  a  good  subject ;  but  the  extreme  undervaluing 
those,  and  not  enough  valuing  the  king,  made  him  liable 
to  the  impressions  which  they  who  approached  him  by 
those  addresses  of  reverence  and  esteem,  which  usually 
insinuate  themselves  into  such  natures,  made  in  him. 
And  so,  after  he  was  first  prevailed  upon  not  to  do  that 
which  in  honour  and  gratitude  he  was  obliged  to,  (which 
is  a  very  pestilent  corruption,)  he  was  with  the  more 
facility  led  to  concur  in  what,  in  duty  and  fidelity,  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  which  at  first  he  never  in- 
tended to  have  done.  And  so  he  concurred  in  all  the 
counsels  which  produced  the  rebellion,  and  stayed  with 
them  to  support  it ;  which  is  as  much  as  is  necessary  to 
say  of  him  in  this  place,  since  there  will  be  often  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  mention  hira  with  some  enlargement. 
399  Tlie  earl  of  Pembroke  hath  been  enough  mentioned 
in  a  better  conjuncture  of  time,  when  his  virtues  were 
thought  greater  than  they  were,  and  his  vices  very  little 
discerned.  Yet,  by  what  was  then  said,  his  nature  and 
his  parts  might  be  well  enough  understood ;  and  as 
neither  the  one  or  the  other  were  improveable,  so  they 
were  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  any  assaults ;  his  under- 
standing being  easy  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  his  nature 
being  made  up  of  very  strong  passions.  Whilst  there 
was  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom,  he  enjoyed  his  full 
share  in  pomp  and  greatness ;  the  largeness  and  plenti- 
fulness  of  his  fortune  being  attended  with  reverence  and 
dependence  from  the  people  where  his  estate  and  interest 
lay,  and  where  indeed  he  was  a  great  man ;  getting  an 
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affection  and  esteem  from  persons  who  had  no  depend- 
ence upon  him  by  his  magnificent  living,  and  discoursing 
highly  of  justice  and  of  the  protestant  religion  ;  inveigh- 
ing bitterly  against  popery,  and  telling  what  he  used  to 
say  to  the  king ;  and  speaking  frankly  of  the  oversights 
of  the  court,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  a  slave  to  it. 
He  had  been  bred  from  his  cradle  in  the  court ;  and  had 
that  perfection  of  a  courtier,  that  as  he  was  not  wary 
enough  in  offending  men,  so  he  was  forward  in  acknow- 
ledging it,  even  to  his  inferiors,  and  to  impute  it  to  his 
passion,  and  ask  pardon  for  it ;  which  made  him  to  be 
thought  a  well-natured  man.  Besides,  he  had  a  choleric 
office,  which  entitled  him  to  the  exercise  of  some  rude- 
nesses, and  the  good  order  of  the  court  had  some  depend- 
ence upon  his  incivilities. 
400  There  were  very  few  great  persons  in  authority  who 
were  not  frequently  offended  by  him,  by  sharp  and 
scandalous  discourses,  and  invectives  against  them,  be- 
hind their  backs ;  for  which  they  found  it  best  to  receive 
satisfaction  by  submissions  and  professions  and  protesta- 
tions, which  was  a  coin  he  was  plentifully  supplied  with 
for  the  payment  of  all  those  debts ;  and  his  infirmities 
were  so  generally  knovni,  that  men  did  not  think  they 
could  suffer  in  their  reputations  by  any  thing  he  said ; 
whilst  the  king  retained  only  some  kindness  for  him, 
without  any  value  and  esteem  of  him.  But,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  parliament,  when  he  saw  and  heard  a 
people  stout  enough  to  inveigh  against  the  [king's] 
authority,  and  to  fall  upon  those  persons  whom  he  had 
always  more  feared  than  loved ;  and  found  that  there 
were  two  armies  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  king  had 
not  the  entire  command  of  either  of  them ;  when  the 
decrees  of  the  star-chamber,  and  the  orders  and  acts 
of  the  council,  in  all  which  he  had  concurred,  (as  his 
concurrence  was  all  that  he  had  contributed  towards 
any  counsel,)  were  called  in  question,  and  like  to  be 
TOL.  n.  Q  q 
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made  penal  to  those  who  would  not  redeem  their  past 
errors  bj  ftiture  service ;  his  fear,  which  was  the  passion 
always  predominant  in  him  above  all  his  choler  and  rage, 
prevailed  so  fietr  over  him,  that  he  gave  himself  up  into 
the  hands  of  the  lord  Say,  to  dispose  of  him  as  he  thought 
fit,  till  the  king  took  the  white  staff  from  him,  and  dis- 
posed it  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  as  hath  been  related  at  large 
before. 
401  From  this  time,  he  took  himself  to  be  absolved  from 
all  obligations  and  dependence  upon  the  courts  which  he 
had  lived  too  long  in  to  be  willing  to  quit;  and  therefore 
the  more  closely  adhered  to  them  by  whose  power  he 
thought  he  might  get  thither  again ;  and,  for  some  time, 
entertained  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  other  superior 
white  staff;  which  remained  then  in  the  king's  hand 
by  the  departure  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  into  the  parts 
beyond  the  seas.  But  when  he  saw  that  staff  given  to 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  then  made  [lord] 
steward  of  the  household,  he  gave  over  those  weak 
imaginations,  and  concurred  roundly  in  all  the  lord  Say 
proposed :  and  was  so  weak  still,  as  to  believe  they  never 
meant  to  rebel  against  the  king,  or  that  the  king  could 
long  subsist  without  putting  himself  into  their  hands. 
When  they  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the  west,  as  the 
exercise  of  the  militia,  or  executing  any  other  ordinance, 
they  sent  him  into  the  country,  and  shewed  him  to  the 
people,  under  the  conduct  of  two  or  three  members  of 
the  house,  in  whom  they  could  confide ;  and  he  talked 
"  of  the  king's  evil  counsellors,  who  carried  him  from  his 
parliament ;  and  of  the  malignants ;  and  against  scan- 
dalous ministers ;"  whilst  none  of  his  old  friends  came 
near  him.  And  when  they  were  resolved  no  longer  to 
trust  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Portland,  who  had  been  long  the  king's  governor  there, 
and  had  an  absolute  power  over  the  affections  of  that 
people,  they  preferred  the  poor  earl  of  Pembroke  to  it 
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by  an  ordinance  of  parliament ;  who  kindly  accepted  it, 
as  a  testimony  of  their  favour;  and  so  got  into  actual 
rebellion,  which  he  never  intended  to  do.     It  is  pity  to 
say  more  of  him,  and  less  could  not  be  said  to  make  him 
known,  if  any  thing  were  necessary ;  and  it  cannot  be 
avoided  to   mention  him  again  hereafter,  there  being 
particular  passages  between  him  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who  had  great  kindneas  for  him  whilst 
he  had  any  hope  of  reclaiming  him,  and  even  when  that 
was  desperate  was  never  without  a  desire  to  serve  him, 
having  been  formerly  beholding  to  him  for  many  civilities 
when  there  was  so  great  a  distance  between  their  condi- 
tions. 
403     The  earl  of  Essex  hath  been  enough  mentioned  before; 
his  nature  and  his  understanding  have  been  described ; 
his  former  disobligations  from  the  court,  and  then  his 
introduction  into  it,  and  afterwards  his  being  displaced 
from  the  office  he  held  in  it,  have  been  set  forth ;  and 
there  will  be  occasion,  hereafter,  to  renew  the  discourse 
of  him ;   and  therefore  it  shall  suffice,  in  this  place,  to 
say,  that  a  weak  judgment,  and  a  little  vanity,  and  as 
much  of  pride,  will  hurry  a  man  into  as  unwarrantable 
and  as  violent  attempts  as  the  greatest  and  most  un- 
limited and  insatiable   ambition  will  do.     He  had  no 
ambition  of  title  or  office  or  preferment,  but  only  to 
be  kindly  looked  upon  and  kindly  spoken  to,  and  quietly 
to  enjoy  his  own  fortune:  and,  without  doubt,  no  man 
in  his  nature  more  abhorred  rebellion  than  he  did,  nor 
could  he  have  been  led  into  it  by  any  open  or  transparent 
temptation,  but  by  a  thousand  disguises  and  cozenages. 
His  pride  supplied  his  want  of  ambition,  and  he  was 
angry  to  see  any  other  man  more  respected  than  himself, 
because  he  thought  he  deserved  it  more,  and  did  better 
requite   it.     For   he   was   in   his   friendships  just  and 
constant,  and  would  not   have   practised  foully  against 
those   he   took   to   be   enemies.     No   man   had   credit 
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enough  with  him  to  corrapt  him  in  point  of  loyalty 
to  the  king  whilst  he  thought  himself  wise  enough  to 
know  what  treason  was.  But  the  new  doctrine,  and 
distinction  of  allegiance,  and  of  the  king's  power  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  and  the  new  notions  of  ordinances, 
were  too  hard  for  him,  and  did  really  intoxicate  his 
understanding,  and  made  him  quit  his  own,  to  follow 
theirs,  who,  he  thought,  wished  as  well,  and  judged 
better  than  himself.  His  vanity  disposed  him  to  be 
his  ejpceUence ;  and  his  weakness,  to  believe  that  he 
should  be  the  general  in  the  houses  as  well  as  in  the 
field,  and  be  able  to  govern  their  counsels  and  restrain 
their  passions  as  well  as  to  fight  their  battles ;  and  that 
by  this  means  he  should  become  the  preserver,  and  not 
the  destroyer,  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  And  with  this 
ill-grounded  confidence  he  launched  out  into  that  sea 
where  he  met  with  nothing  but  rocks  and  shelves,  and 
from  whence  he  could  never  discover  any  safe  port  to 
harbour  in, 
403  The  earl  of  Salisbury  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  court, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  a  descent  from  a  father  and  a 
grandfather  who  had  been  very  wise  men,  and  great 
ministers  of  state  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom ;  whose 
wisdom  and  virtues  died  with  them,  and  their  children 
only  inherited  their  titles.  He  had  been  admitted  of  the 
council  to  king  James;  from  which  time  he  continued 
so  obsequious  to  the  court,  that  he  never  failed  in  over- 
acting all  that  he  was  required  to  do.  No  act  of  power 
was  ever  proposed  which  he  did  not  advance,  and  execute 
his  part  with  the  utmost  rigour.  No  man  so  great  a 
tyrant  in  his  country,  or  was  less  swayed  by  any  motives 
of  justice  or  honour.  He  was  a  man  of  no  words,  except 
in  hunting  and  hawking,  in  which  he  only  knew  how  to 
behave  himself.  In  matters  of  state  and  council  he 
always  concurred  in  what  was  proposed  for  the  king, 
ancl  faiicoUed  and  repaired  all  those  transgressions  by 
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concurring  in  all  that  was  proposed  against  him  ajs  soon 
as  any  such  propositions  were  made.   Yet  when  the  king 
went  to  York,  he  likewise  attended  upon  his  majesty ; 
and   at  that  distance   seemed  to  have  recovered  some 
courage,  and  concurred  in  all  counsels  which  were  taken 
to  undeceive  the  people,  and  to  make  the  proceedings  of 
the  parliament  odious  to  all  the  world.     But  on  a  sudden 
he  caused  his  horses  to  attend  him  out  of  the  town,  and 
having  placed  fresh  ones  at  a  distance,  he  fled  back  to 
London,  with  the  expedition  such  men  use  when  they 
are  most  afraid ;  and  never  after  denied  to  do  any  thing 
that  wajB  required  of  him ;  and  when  the  war  was  ended, 
and  Cromwell  had  put  down  the  house  of  peers,  he  got 
himself  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  sat  with  them  ajs  of  their  own  body,  and  wafi  esteemed 
accordingly.     In  a  word,  he  became  so  despicable  to  all 
men,  that  he  will  hardly  ever  enjoy  the  ease  which  Seneca 
bequeathed  to  him ;    Hie  egregiis  majoribus  ortus  esU 
qwdiscunque  esU  sub  umbra  suorum  lateat ;  ut  loca  sordida 
repercussa  sole  iUustranturj  ita  inertes  majorum  suorum 
luce  resplendeant. 
404     The  earl  of  Warwick  was  of  the  king's  council  too,  but 
was  not  wondered  at  for  leaving  the  king,  whom  he  had 
never  served ;  nor  did  he  look  upon  himself  as  obliged 
by  that  honour,  which   he   knew  was   conferred  upon 
him  in  the  crowd  of  those  whom  his  majesty  had  no 
esteem  of,  or  ever  purposed   to  trust;  so  his  business 
was  to  join  with  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  promotion. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  pleasant  and  companionable  wit  and 
conversation ;  of  an  universal  jollity ;   and  such  a  license 
in  his  words  and  in  his  actions,  that  a  man  of  less  virtue 
could  not  be  found  out :  so  that  a  man  might  reason* 
ably  have  believed,  that  a  man  so  qualified  would  not 
have  been  able  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  over- 
throw of  a  nation  and  kingdom.     But  with  all  these 
faults,  he  had  great  authority  and  credit  with  that  people 
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who  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  did  all  the  mischief; 
and  by  opening  his  doors,  and  making  his  house  the  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  silenced  ministers  in  the  time  when 
there  was  authority  to  silence  them,  and  spending  a  good 
part  of  his  estate,  of  which  he  was  very  prodigal,  upon 
them,  and  by  being  present  with  them  at  their  devotions, 
and  making  himself  merry  with  them,  and  at  them,  which 
they  dispensed  with,  he  became  the  head  of  that  party ; 
and  got  the  style  of  a  godly  man.  When  the  king 
revoked  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  commission  of  ad- 
miral, he  presently  accepted  the  office  from  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  never  quitted  their  service ;  and  when  Crom- 
well disbanded  that  parliament,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
protection  of  the  protector ;  married  his  heir  to  his  daugh- 
ter; and  lived  in  so  entire  a  confidence  and  friendship 
with  him,  that  when  he  died  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
exceedingly  lamented  by  him ;  and  left  his  estate,  which 
before  was  subject  to  a  va«t  debt,  more  improved  and 
repaired  than  any  man  who  trafficked  in  that  desperate 
commodity  of  rebellion. 

^og  The  earl  of  Holland  had  gro\^Ti  up  under  the  shadow 
of  the  court,  and  had  been  too  long  a  counsellor  before, 
and  contributed  too  much  to  the  counsels  which  had 
most  prejudiced  the  crown,  to  decline  waiting  upon  it 
when  it  needed  attendance.  But  he  chose  to  stay  vnih 
the  parliament ;  and  there  hath  been  enough  said  of  him 
before,  and  more  must  be  said  hereafter.  And  therefore 
it  shall  suffice  now  to  say,  that  there  was  a  very  froward 
fate  attended  all  or  most  of  the  posterity  of  that  bed, 
from  whence  he  and  his  brother  of  Warwick  had  their 
original ;  though  he,  and  some  others  amongst  them,  had 
many  very  good  parts  and  excellent  endowments. 

^gg  The  earl  of  Manchester,  of  the  whole  cabal,  was  in  a 
thousand  respects  most  unfit  for  the  company  he  kept. 
He  was  of  a  gentle  and  a  generous  nature  ;  civilly  bred ; 
had  reverence  and  affection  for  the  person  of  the  king. 
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upon  whom  he  had  attended  in  Spain ;  loved  his  country 
with  too  unskilful  a  tenderness ;  and  was  of  so  excellent 
a  temper  and  disposition,  that  the  barbarous  times,  and 
the  rough  parts  he  wafi  forced  to  act  in  them,  did  not 
wipe  out  or  much  de£ace  those  marks :  insomuch  as  he 
was  never  guilty  of  any  rudeness  towards  those  he  was 
obliged  to  oppress,  but  performed  always  as  good  offices 
towards  his  old  friends,  and  all  other  persons,  bs  the 
iniquity  of  the  time,  and  the  nature  of  the  employment 
he  was  in,  would  permit  him  to  do ;  which  kind  of  hu- 
manity could  be  imputed  to  very  few. 
407  And  he  was  at  last  dismissed,  and  removed  from  any 
trust,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  was  not  wicked 
enough.  He  married  first  into  the  family  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  by  his  favour  and  interest  was 
called  to  the  house  of  peers  in  the  life  of  his  father,  and 
made  baron  of  Kimbolton,  though  he  was  commonly 
treated  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  lord  Mandevile ; 
and  was  ajs  much  addicted  to  the  service  of  the  court  bs 
he  ought  to  be.  But  the  death  of  his  lady  and  the 
murder  of  that  great  favourite,  his  second  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  very  narrow 
and  restrained  maintenance  which  he  received  from  his 
father,  and  which  would  in  no  degree  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  court,  forced  him  too  soon  to  retire  to  a  country  life, 
and  totally  to  abandon  both  the  court  and  London ;  whi- 
ther he  came  very  seldom  in  many  years.  And  in  this 
retirement,  the  discountenance  which  his  father  under- 
went at  court,  the  conversation  of  that  family  into  which 
he  was  now  married,  the  bewitching  popularity  which 
flowed  upon  him  with  a  wonderful  torrent,  with  the  want 
of  those  guards  which  a  good  education  should  have 
supplied  him  with,  by  the  clear  notion  of  the  foundation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  civil  government,  made 
a  great  impression  upon  his  understanding,  (for  his  nature 
wa«  never  corrupted,  but  remained  still  in  its  integrity,) 
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and  made  him  believe  that  the  court  was  inclined  to  hurt 
and  even  to  destroy  the  country;  and  from  particular 
instances  to  make  general  and  dangerous  conclusions. 
They  who  had  been  always  enemies  to  the  church  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  lessen  his  reverence  for  it,  and  having 
not  been  well  instructed  to  defend  it,  he  yielded  too 
easily  to  those  who  confidently  assaulted  it ;  and  thought 
it  had  great  errors  which  were  necessary  to  be  reformed ; 
and  [that]  all  means  are  lawful  to  compass  that  which  is 
necessary.  Whereas  the  true  logic  is,  that  the  thing 
desired  is  not  necessary  if  the  ways  are  unlawful  which 
are  proposed  to  bring  it  to  pass.  No  man  was  courted 
with  more  application  by  persons  of  all  conditions  and 
qualities ;  and  his  person  was  not  less  acceptable  to  those 
of  steady  and  uncorrupted  principles  than  to  those  of  de- 
praved inclinations.  And  in  the  end,  even  his  piety  ad- 
ministered some  excuse  to  him ;  for  his  father  s  infirmities 
and  transgressions  had  so  far  exposed  him  to  the  inqui- 
sition of  justice,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  procure 
the  assistance  and  protection  of  those  who  were  strong 
enough  to  violate  justice  itself;  and  so  he  adhered  to 
those  who  were  best  able  to  defend  his  lather's  honour, 
and  thereby  to  secure  his  own  fortune ;  and  concurred 
with  them  in  their  most  violent  designs,  and  gave  repu- 
tation to  them.  And  the  court  as  unskilfully  took  an 
occasion  too  soon  to  make  him  desperate  by  accusing 
him  of  high  treason,  when  (though  he  might  be  guilty 
enough)  he  was  without  doubt,  in  his  intentions  at  least, 
as  innocent  as  any  of  the  leading  men. 
408  And  it  is  some  evidence  that  Grod  Almighty  saw  his 
heart  was  not  so  malicious  as  the  rest,  that  he  preserved 
him  to  the  end  of  the  confusion ;  when  he  appeared  as 
glad  of  the  king's  restoration,  and  had  heartily  wished  it 
long  before,  and  very  few  who  had  a  hand  in  the  con- 
trivance of  the  rebellion  gave  so  manifest  tokens  of 
repentance  as  he  did  ;  and  having  for  many  years  under- 
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gone  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Cromwell,  as  one  who 
abominated  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  all  the  barbarous 
proceedings  against  the  lives  of  men  in  cold  blood  ;  the 
king  upon  his  return  received  him  into  grace  and  fevour, 
which  he  never  forfeited  by  any  undutiful  behaviour. 
409  The  last  of  those  counsellors  which  were  made  after 
the  faction  prevailed  in  parliament,  who  were  all  made 
to  advance  an  accommodation,  and  who  adhered  to  the 
parliament,  was  the  lord  Say;  a  man  who  had  the 
deepest  hand  in  the  original  contrivance  of  all  the 
calamities  which  befell  [this]  unhappy  kingdom,  though 
he  had  not  the  least  thought  of  dissolving  the  monarchy, 
and  less  of  levelling  the  ranks  and  distinctions  of  men. 
For  no  man  valued  himself  more  upon  his  title,  or  had 
more  ambition  to  make  it  greater,  and  to  raise  his  for- 
tune, which  was  but  moderate  for  his  title.  He  was  of 
a  proud,  morose,  and  sullen  nature;  conversed  much 
with  books,  having  been  bred  a  scholar,  and  (though 
nobly  born)  a  fellow  of  New  College  in  Oxford;  to 
which  he  claimed  a  right  by  the  alliance  he  pretended 
to  have  from  William  of  Wickham,  the  founder ; 
which  he  made  good  by  such  an  unreasonable  pedi- 
gree, through  so  many  hundred  years,  half  the  time 
whereof  extinguishes  all  relation  of  kindred.  However, 
upon  that  pretence,  that  college  hath  been  seldom  with- 
out one  of  that  lord's  family.  His  parts  were  not  quick, 
but  so  much  above  those  of  his  own  rank,  that  he  had 
always  great  credit  and  authority  in  parliament ;  and  the 
more,  for  taking  all  opportunities  to  oppose  the  court; 
and  [he]  had  with  his  milk  sucked  in  an  implacable 
malice  against  the  government  of  the  church.  When 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  proposed  to  himself,  after  his 
return  with  the  prince  from  Spain,  to  make  himself 
popular  by  breaking  that  match,  and  to  be  gracious  with 
the  parliament,  as  for  a  short  time  he  was,  he  resolved 
to  embrace  the  friendship  of  the  lord  Say ;  who  was  as 
VOL.  II.  K  r 
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solicitous  to  cliinb  by  that  latlcler.  But  the  duke  quickly 
found  him  of  too  imperious  and  pedant ical  a  ^piriu 
and  to  aftect  too  dangerous  mutations;  and  so  cast  him 
oft*;  and  from  that  time  he  gave  over  any  pursuit  in 
court,  and  lived  narrowly  and  sordidly  in  the  country; 
having  conversation  with  very  few,  but  such  who  had 
great  malignity  against  the  church  and  state,  and  fo- 
mented their  inclinations,  and  gave  them  instructions 
how  to  behave  themselves  with  caution,  and  to  do  their 
business  with  most  security;  and  was  in  truth  the  pilot, 
that  steered  all  those  vessels  which  were  freighted  with 
sedition  to  destroy  the  goverimient, 

410  He  found  always  some  way  to  make  professions  of  duty 
to  the  king,  and  made  several  undertakings  to  da  great 
services,  which  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  make  good ; , 
and  made  liuj^te  to  possess  himself  of  any  preferment  he 
could  compasvS  whilst  Ins  friends  were  content  to  attend 
a  more  |>roper  conjuncture.  So  he  got  the  maatersliip 
of  the  wards  shortly  after  the  begioning  of  the  )mrlia- 
ment,  and  was  as  solicitous  to  he  treasurer  after  tlie 
death  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  ;  and,  if  he  could  have  satis- 
fied his  rancour  in  any  degree  against  the  cliurch,  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  have  carried  the  prerogative 
as  high  an  ever  it  was.  When  lie  thought  tliere  was 
mischief  enough  done,  he  would  have  stopped  the  cur- 
rent, and  have  diverted  farther  fury;  but  he  then  found ^^ 
be  had  only  authority  and  credit  to  do  hurt ;  uoue  to 
heal  the  wounds  he  had  given;  and  fell  into  as  much 
contempt  with  thoj^e  whom  he  had  led,  as  he  was  witli 
those  whom  he  luul  utidone. 

4J1  The  last  of  the  counsellors  who  stayed  with  the  par- 
liament was  sir  Henry  Vane;  wlio  had  so  much  excuse 
for  it,  that,  being  tlm^wn  out  of  the  court,  he  !iad  no 
whither  else  to  go;  anil  promised  himself  to  be  mucti 
made  of  by  them,  for  whose  sakes  only  he  had  brought 
that  infamy  upon   himself,     He  was  of  very  ordinarv 
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parts  by  nature,  and  he  had  not  cultivated  them  at  all 
by  art ;  for  he  was  illiterate.  But  being  of  a  stirring 
and  boisterous  disposition,  very  industrious,  and  very 
bold,  he  still  wrought  [himself]  into  some  employment. 
He  had  been  acquainted  with  the  vicissitudes  of  court, 
and  had  undergone  some  severe  mortification,  by  the 
disfavour  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  king's  reign.  But  [the  duke]  was  no  sooner  dead, 
(which  made  it  believed  that  he  had  made  his  peace  in 
his  lifetime,  for  the  king  was  not,  in  a  long  time  after, 
reconciled  to  any  man  who  was  eminently  in  the  duke's 
disfavour,)  but  he  was  again  brought  into  the  court,  and 
made  a  counsellor,  and  controller  of  the  household ; 
which  place  he  became  well,  and  was  fit  for;  and  if 
he  had  never  taken  other  preferment,  he  might  probably 
[have]  continued  a  good  subject.  For  he  had  no  incli- 
nation to  change,  and  in  the  judgment  he  had,  liked 
the  government  both  of  church  and  state;  and  only 
desired  to  raise .  his  fortune,  which  was  not  great,  and 
which  he  found  many  ways  to  improve.  And  he  was 
wont  to  say,  that  he  never  had  desired  other  prefer- 
ment ;  and  believed  that  marquis  Hamilton,  (with  whom 
he  had  never  kept  fair  quarter,)  when  he  first  proposed 
to  him  to  be  secretary  of  state,  did  it  to  affront  him ; 
well  knowing  his  want  of  ability  for  the  discharge  of 
that  oflSce.  But,  without  doubt,  as  the  fatal  preferring 
him  to  that  place  was  of  unspeakable  prejudice  to  the 
king,  so  his  receiving  it  was  to  his  own  destruction. 
His  malice  to  the  earl  of  Strafford  (who  had  unwisely 
provoked  him,  wantonly,  and  out  of  contempt)  trans- 
ported him  to  all  imaginable  thoughts  of  revenge ;  which 
is  a  guest  that  naturally  disquiets  and  tortures  those  who 
entertain  it  with  all  the  perplexities  they  contrive  for 
others;  and  that  disposed  him  to  sacrifice  his  honour 
and  feith,  and  his  master's  interest,  that  he  might  ruin 
the  earl,  and  was  buried  himself  in  the  same  ruin ;  for 
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which  being  justly  chastised  by  the  king,  and  turned  out 
of  his  service,  he  wa«  left  to  his  own  despair ;  and 
though  he  concurred  in  all  the  malicious  designs  against 
the  king  and  against  the  church,  he  grew  into  the  ha- 
tred and  contempt  of  those  who  had  made  most  use  of 
him ;  and  died  a  universal  reproach,  and  not  contemned 
more  by  any  of  his  enemies  than  by  his  own  son ;  who 
had  been  his  principal  conductor  to  destruction. 
41a  And  we  now  pass  to  the  transactions  in  the  treaty 
itself,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1643. 
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